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DYNEVOR TERRACE. 


CIIArTER I. 

CHARLOTTE. 

Farewell rewards and fairies, 

Good linusc'ivivps now may say, 

For now foul sluts in dairies 
May fare^ well us they.—1>P. Cobbbt. 

A n ancient li'aflcBs stump of a horsVehesnut stood in the 
middle of a dusty field, borclercdvon tho south sftid l>y a 
' row of hoiotes of some pretension. 

Against this stump, a pretty delicate fair girl of seventeen, 
whose short lilac sleeves revealed slender white arms, and her 
tight, plain cap tresses of flaxen hair that many a beauty might 
have envied, w'as bunging a cocoa<nut inat^ chanting by way of 
accompaniment^ in a sort of cadence— 

have found out a gill for my fair,*^ 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed; ii 
But let me tho plunder forbear, 

She will say——’ 

• * Hollo, I’ll give you a shilling for ’em 1* was the nnlooked- 
for conclusion, causing her to start asid^ with a slight scream, 
as there stood beside her a stout, black-eyed, round-faoed }ad, 
his ruddy cheeks and lo\|&h air showing mort) rusticity t||||||| 
agreed with his keen, saucy expression, and mechanic’s droJK 
* So that’s what you call beating a mat,’ said ho, catching it 
from her hands, and mimicking the tender clasp of her little 
fingers. 'D’ye tliink it’s alive, tfiat you use it so gingei’lj^ 
Look here! Give it him well I’ as he mode it resound agai^ 
the tree, and emit a whirlwind of dust. * Lay it intcThim witd 
some jolly good song fit to fetch a stroke home with 1 Why, I 
heard my young Lord say, when ShakspAre wae a butcher, ho 
used to make speeches at the calves, aa if they was for a sacxi* 
fice^ or ever he could lift a knife to ’em.’ 
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* Slialcsponro I He its wrote Hoaico and J uliet, and all that 1 
He n butclier 7 ^Vliy, he woe a poet!’ cried the girl, indig¬ 
nantly. I ' 

* If ypu ^now better than Xnrd FitT^oceljn, you may T said 
the boy. 

‘ 1 e«sldo*t have thought it 1* sighed the maiden. 

* It*s the best of it!’ cried the lad, eagerly. * Why, Char* 
lotto, don’t ye see, ho rose hisself. Anybody may rise hisseli 
us has a mind to it!’ 

‘Yes, Tvc read that in boohs,’ said Charlotte. ‘You can, 
mSirtSin, Tom, if yoii^ would but educate yourself like Edmund 
in the Old JCnglish Jlaron. l>ut then, you know whose son you 
arc. Tluu'o can’t be no catastroj)he —' 

* I don’t want none,’ said Toni. * We arc all equal by birth, 
so the orator proves without a doubt, and wc’ii show it one 
of tlio.so days. A rare lady I’ll make of you yet, Charlotte 
Arnold.’ 

‘ O hush, Tom, I can never be a lady—and I can’t stand 
dawdling hero—nor y<»u neither, ’li.sii’t right to want to bo 
out of our stnliou ; thdngh 1 do wish 1 lived in an old castle, 
whoref inaideiKS worked tapestry, and heard minstrels, ami 
never had no ^jtairs to scour. Como, give me ni^ mats, and 
thank you kindly !’ * 

* ril take ’em in,* said Tom, Hhouldering them. *’Tis break¬ 
fast-hour, so I thought I’d just run up and ax you when my 
young Lord goes uj\ to Oxford.* 

‘ Ho is gone,’ said Charlotte ; ‘ ho was here yesterday to take 
leave of missus. Mf. James goes later —* 

‘ Gone!’ ^ried Tom. ‘ If ho didn’t say he’d come and see me 
at Mr. Smith’s !* 

* Did you want to speak to him 1’ 

‘ I wanted to see him particular. There’s a thing lays heavy 
on my mind. You see that place down in Ferny dell—there’s 
a steep bank down to the water. ^ Well, my young Lord was 
very keen about building a kind of steps there in the summer, 
ahd he and I settled tlie stones, and I was to cement ’em. Dy 
comes Mr. ‘Frost, and finds faults, what I thought he’d no c«'il 
to; so 1 flings down my trowel, and wouldn’t go on for ho 1 1 
Fas so mortal angry, I would not go back to the work; and I 
]x‘licvo n\y Lord forgot it—and then he went back to collide; 
and Fmnipton and Gei*vas, they put on me; and you know how 
*twas 1 come away from Ormersfield. I was not going to say a 
word to one of that 16t I but if I could see Lord Fitgocelyn, Fd 
tiJil him they stones ai-n’t fixed; ^nd if the frost gets into ’em, 
fere'll he a pretty go next $ime there’s a tolerablish weight 1 
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But there-trit is his own look-out]' If be never thought it 
worth his while to keep his promise, and come and see me-—' 

*0 Tom I that isn't right! He only ft)igot^l Jj^eard Kn. 
Beckett telling him he’d forget his own head if it wasn't fixed 
on, and Mr. James is always at him.* . * ^ 

'Forgets Aye, there's Nothing gentlefolks foxget like poor 
folks. Bu^.'t've done with he 1 Let him look out—kept my 
promises td'ltiim long enough ; but if ho don’t keep his’n —’ 

‘ For shftme, for shame, Tom 1 you don’t mean it 1* cried 
Clmrlotte. *But, olil* with a different tone, 'give mo the 
nmt 1' Tliere's the old Lord and !Mr. Poypings riding dolfti the 
terrace I * 

* I ain’t ashamed of nothing 1 ’ said the lad, proudly ; and 
as* Charlotte snutched away the mats, and vanished like a 
frightened hffre, ho stalked along like a village Hampden, 
muttering, *Tho old tyrant shall see whether I’m to he 
tiitfnplc(fou !* and with both hands in his pockets, be gased 
straight up into the face of the grave elderly gentleman, who 
never even perceived hifn. He could merely bandy glances 
with Foynings the groom, who wa3*fto far from indilfcrent 
that ho significantly lifted up thb euc^ of his whip. *1^)thiug 
could md^3 have gratified Tom, whp retorted Vith a grimace 
and murmur, 'Don’t you wish you may catch mol You 
jealous syc—what is the word, sick of uncles or aunts, was it, 
that the orator called ’em 1. llo'd say I’d a good miss of being 
one of that sort, and that my young LorQ there opened my 
eyes in time.* No better than the rest of 0 {p —* 

And tlie clock striking eight, he quickened his pace to return 
to his work. He had for the two or three previous years been 
nominally under the gardener at Ormersfield, Ipit really a sort 
of follower and favourite to the young heir. Lord Fitsjocelyn— 
a position which had brought on him dislike from the superior 
servant^ who were not propitiated |;^y his independent and 
insubordinate temper. Faults on every side bad led to his 
dismissal; but Lord Fitzjocelyn had placed Jbim at anwiron- 
monger's shop in the town of Northwold, where ho bad been 
just long enough to become accessible to the various tempta¬ 
tions of a lad in such a situation. 

Charlotte sped hastily round tfie end of the block of buiU- 
itigSf hurried down the little back gardei^ and flew bibathlesi^ 
into her own kitchen, as a haven of refiigo; bnt she found a 
tall, stiff, Btarclied, elderly woman standing just within the 
door, and heard her last words. ' 

* Well 1 as I said, *tis no concern of mine; only I tbon^t it 
the port of a friend to g*tve you a warning, when I seen it with 

bii 
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roy own eyes I—Ah ! here she is !* as Charlotte dropped into a 
chair. * Yes, yes, Miss, you need not think to deceive me ; 1 
saw you f\pai Miss Mercy’s wiudov /—* 

* Saw what ¥ faintly exclaimed Charlotte. 

* Ycjji kn^w* well enough,’ was the j’eturn. * You may think 
to blind Mrs. Beckett hero, but 1 know what over good nature 
to young girls comes to. Pretty use to make of your fine scho- 
larshij), to bo encouraging followei's and sweethearts, at l^t 
ftime in the moniing too!’ 

* Speak up, Charlotte,* said the other occupant of the room, 
a plcf^nt little brisk^oman, with soft brown eyes, a clear pale 
skin, and a face smooth, in sj)iic of nearly sixty years; ‘ speak 
up, and tell Mrs. Martha the truth, that you never ciieouragcd 
no one,* 

The girl’s faco was all one flame; but she rose up, and clasp¬ 
ing her hands together, exclaimed—* Me encourage ! I never 
thought of what Mrs. Martha says 1 1 don't know what it is 
all about 1’ 

* Hero, Jane IJockclt,’/;ried INlrs. MaVtba ; * d’ye see what ’tis 
to vindicate hcrl Wilt you take her word against mine, tliat 
she’s Been gossiping this haff-hour with that yoiin^ rogue oa 
was turned off fit Ormerafadd V 

‘ Tom Madison!’ cried the girl, in utter amaza * Oh ! Mrs, 
Martha 1* ' 

* Well I I can’t stop 1* said Martlia. ‘ I must get Miss Faith* 
fill’s breakfast! but'if you was uudor me, Miss Charlotte, I can 
tell you it would h^» better for you ! You’ll su^ sorrow ye^ 
and you’ll t)oth recollect my advice, both of you.* 

Wherewith the Cassandra departed, and Charlotte, throwing 
her apron over her face, began to cry and sob ])iteously, 

* My dear 1 what is it now)’ exclaimed her kind companion, 
pulling down her apron, and tiying to draw down first one, 
then the other of the arms which persisted in veiling the crim* 
eon face. * Surely you don’t think missus or I would mistrust 
yon, or think yoiu'd take up with the likes of him I* 

How could she be so cruel—so spiteful,* sobbed Charlotti^ 
* when ho only came to ask ono question, and did a good turn 
for me with the mats. 1, never thought of such a thing. 
Sweethea^ indeed I So cruel of her !* 

^ *Blees^'me t* oaid Jane, 'girls used to think it only civility to 
say they haJ a sweetheart 1* 

' Don’t, Mrs. Beckett t 1 hate the word 1 I don’t want no 
Buoh thing I I won’t never speak to Tom Madison again, i( 
such constructions is to he put on it !*. 

* Well, after all^ Cliarlotte dear, that will be tiie safest way. 
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You are y^ung yet, and best not to think of settling, special if 
you aren’t sure of ono that is steady anil religious: and you’d 
better keep yourself up, and not get a name for lossiping— 
though there’s no harm done yet, so don’t make SMch a work. 
Bless me, if I don’t hea« his lordship’s voice 1 He nioft never 
oome so early I* 

* Yes, ho is,’ «xid Charlotte, recovering from her sobs; * ho 
rdile up as,! came in.* 

* Well, to be sure, ho is come to breakfast 1 I hope nothing's 
amiss with my young Lord I I must run up with a ^jjip and 
plate; and you, make tho place tidy, au case Mr. Poynings 
comes in. You’d better nin into the scullery and wash your 
face; ’tis all tears I You’re a terrible one to cry, Cliarlotte I’ 
and witk a kind, cheering smile and caress, Mrs. Beckett bustled 
oif, leaving Charlotte to rc.store hemelf to tho little handy piece 
of household mechanism T^hich kind, patient, motherly training 
hact rendered her. 

Charlotte Arnold h^d been fairly educated at a village 
school, and tenderly brought up at hegic till left au orphan, 
when she had been taken intojicr present place, .^c had 
mucli nj^ive refinement and imagination, wkich, half culti¬ 
vated, produced a curious mixture df romance and simplicity. 
Her insatiable taste for reading was meritorious in tho eyes of 
Ml’S. Beck()tt, wlio, unlcai-ned lier.self, thought any book liettcr 
tlian ‘gadding about,’and, after hearing .her daily jorlion of 
tho Bible, listened to the most adventurous romances, with a 
sense of jileasui-e and duty in keeping tlfe girl to her book. 
She loved the little fragile orphan, taught her, and had patience 
with her, and tni.stcd the true high sound princijde which she 
recognised in Charlotte, amid much that she cduld not fathom, 
and set down alternately to the score of scholarship and of youth. 

Taste, modesty, and timidity were guards to Chaidotto. A 
broad stare was terror to her, and site had many a fictitious 
horror, as well as better-founded ones. Tnily she saj^ she 
hated the broad words' Martha had used. One who craved a 
tnie knight to bo twitted with a sweetheart! Martha and Tom 
Madison were almost equally distasteful, as connected with 
snch a reproach; and the little maiden drew into herself, pro* 
menaded her fancy in castles and tournaments, kept under 
Jane’s wing, and was upheld by her as a sensible, pmdent giri. 
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cnAPTER ir. 


AN OLD SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

I praise thee, matron, and tliy duo 
Is prais^ heroic praiso and true; 

With admiration I behold 
Thy gladness unsubdued and bold. 

Thy looks and gestures all present 
Tlie picture of a lifo well i{)ent; 

Our Imm&n nature throws away 

Its second twilight and looks gay.—WoRDSWORTn. 


U nconscious of charlotte’s flight and Tom's affront, the 
Earl of OrmersGcld rodo along Dynevor Ttrrace—a row 
of houses with handsome cemented fronts, tragic and comic 
masks alternating over the downstairs windows, and tiie ccK-’^ro 
of the block adorned with a pediment and colonnade; but 
there was an air as if something ailed tho place : the gardens 
wore weedy, tho glass•dooi*a hazy, tho cement stained and 
8caiTC(]f>and many of tlie windows closed and dark, like eyes 
wanting speculation, oi^wjth merely the dreary wovils ‘ To he 
let’ enlivening their blank gloom. At the liousc where Char¬ 
lotte had vanished, he d,row his rein, and opened the gate—not 
one of tho rusty ones—ho entered the garden, where all wa.s 
trim and fresh, the nliadow of tho house lying across the sward, 
and preserving tho hoar frost, which, in the annshine, was 
melting into diamond drops on tho lingering China roses. 

\Vithout ring or knock, he ]iR.ssed into a narrow, caq)ctles3 
vestibule, unadorned except by a beautiful blue We»lgewoo(l 
vase, and laying down hat rind whip, mounted the bare stair¬ 
case, long since divested of all paiiit or polish. Avoiding the 
door of tlie principal room, he opened another at tho side, anti 
stood in a flood of sunslnne, pouring in from the window, wliicli 
looked over all tho i*oofs of the town,^ the copjiices and moor- 
liyids of Ormoi'slicliL On the bright ff re sung a kettle, a white 
cat purred* on the hearth, a canary twittered merrily in tho 
window, and the light smiled on a langulsliiiig Dresden shep¬ 
herdess and her lover on tht mantelpiece, and danced c>n the 
doling, Bcflcoted from a beautifully cha,sed silver cream-jug—on 
inconsistent companion for tho homely block teapot and willow- 
patterned plates, though the two cups of rare Indian {lorcelam 
were not unworthy of it. The furniture was the same mix¬ 
ture of the ordinary and the choice, either worn and shabby, or 
such as would suit a virtupso, but the whole arranged with 
taste and core that made the effect bright, pleasant, and com- 
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fortftLla *Liord OrniersflcM stood ou tho licartlmig waiting. 
His fiice was that of one who had Icarut to wait,^inoro consi¬ 
derate than acute, and bearing the stamp both of foil and suf¬ 
fering, as if grief had taken away all mobility >f expression, 
and left a stern, thought/ul steadfastness. * 

Presently a lady entered tho room. Her Iiair was white us 
enow, and slio could not have seen less than seventy'Soven 
years; b\jt beauty was not gone from her featun's—smiles were 
BtQl on her lips, brightness in her clear hazel eyes, buoyancy in 
her tread, and alertness and dignity in her tall, slondc^nbcnt 
figure. There was nothing so rcinarle'ablo about her as tho 
elasticity as well as sweetness of lier whole look and bearing 
^ if, while she had something to love, nothing could bo capable 
of crush>iii^er. 

‘You here r she exclaimed, holding out her hand to her 
gjUpst. You are come tq breakfast.’ 

‘ Tliank you ; I wi.shed to see you w'itliout interrupting your 
day’s work. Have yoi^ many scholars at present f 

‘ Only seven, and three go into s«h^ol at Ksister. Jem and 
Clara wish me to undertake no,nioro, but 1 should sctit^^dy mi.se 
the lit^e fellows. 1 wish they niay*do rnc much credit as 
Sydney Calcott. He wrote himself to tell me of his succc.ss.’ 

‘ I am glad to hear it. He is a very promising young man.* 

‘ 1 tell him I shall come to honour, ns tlie old damo who 
taught him to spell. My scholars inay.mako a Dr. Busby of 
me in history.* 

* I am amiid your preferment will de/lend chiefly on Jameu 

and young Calcott.* • 

‘Nay, Louis tells me that he is going to read wonderfully 
hard; and if he chooses, ho can do more tlfaii even Sydney 
Calcott.* 

‘ If!* said the Earl. 

Jane here entered with another tup and plate, and Lord 
Ormersfield sat downs to the break fast-table. Aft^ji* somo' 
minutes’ pause ho saidj ‘ Have you heard froih Pern 1’ , 

‘ Not by this mail. Have you 1’ 

* Yes, I have. Mary is coming home.* 

‘Mary!’ she cried, almost sprkiging up—‘Mary Ponsonbyl 
This is good news—unless,’ as she watched his graue face,it 
is her health that brings her.’ ^ • 

‘ It is. She has consulted the surgeon of tho Lihra^ a very 
able man, who tells her that there is absolute need of good 
advice and a colder climate; and Punsonby has consented to let 
her and her daughter come home in the Libra, I exjtect them 
in Febtnaiy.* 
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* My poor Mary t But she will got better away from him. 
I trust he is not coining 1* 

* Not he/i^said-Lord* Ormerafield. 

* Dear, dear Mary I I had scarcely dared to hope to see her 
again,* cried fee old lady, witli teal’s in her eyes. ‘ I hojie she 
will be allowed to bo with us, not kept in London with his 
sister. London docs her no good.* 

‘ The very purport of my visit,* .said Lord Ormerafield, * wa^ 
to ask whether you could do mo the favour to sob aside your 
scholars, and enable me to receive Mi*s. Ponsonby at home.’ 

* TliAftk you—oh, thank you. There is nothing I should like 
bettor, but I must consichir —' 

* Clara would find a companion in the younger Mary in the 
holidays; and if James would make Fitzjocelyn hi.s charge, ii. 
would complete the obligation. It would be by mr 'the best 
ari'angcinent for Mary’s comfort, and it \vould be the greatest 
satisfaction to me to see her with you-at Onnorsfield.’ ' 

‘ I believe it would indeed,’ said the old lady, more touched 
than the outward manner of the Karl denied to -warrant. ‘ I 
would—^yoii know I wouid do my very best that you and Mary 
should be'comfortable together’-—and her voice trembled—‘but 
you see I cannot‘promise all at once. I must see about these 
little boys. I must tixlk to Jem. In short, you must not he 
disappointed’—and she put her hands before her face, trying to 
laugh, hut almost overcome. 

‘ Nay, I did not mtan to press you,’ said Loi*d Ormersfield, 
gently; ‘but I thought, since Janies has had the fellowship and 
Clara has been at school, that you wished to give up your pupils.’ 

‘ So 1 do,’ said tlie lady, but still not yielding absolutely. 

‘ For the rest, I am very anxious that James should accept Fitz- 
jocelyu as his pupil. I have always considered their frieu^hip As 
the best hope; and other plans have had so little success, that—^ 

*I’m not going to hcar Lonis abused !’ she exclaimed, gaily. 

‘ Yes,* said Lord Ormerafield, with a look nearly approaciiing 
* smile, ‘you are ^le last person 1 ouglit to invite, if X wish to 
keep your nephew unspoiled.* 

‘I -wish thbre were any one else to spoil himl* 

* For his sake, then, come and make Ormerafield cheerluL It 
vili be &r better for him.* 

‘And fo^ you, to see more of Jem,* she added. ‘ If he were 
yours, what woiidd you say to such hours T 

The last words were aimed at a young man who came briskly 
into the room, and as he kissed her, and shook hands with the 
Earl, answer^ in a quick, bright tone^ ‘Shocking, aye. All 
owing to sitting up tiU one f . 
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‘Keadilffer said the Earl. 

* Reading/he ansvrcred, with a sort ofjiiugliiiig sutiafactiuii 

in thishing aside the approval expressed in the'quei^, * but not 
quite as you suppose. See hero/ as hn held up /ntUiciously a 
railway novel. ^ 

‘ I am afraid I know where it came from/ said Lord Ormers* 
field. 

‘Exactly so/ said James. ‘It was Fitrjocclyn’s desertion of 
it that excited my curiosity.* 

‘ Indeed. I should have thought his desertions £ir too com¬ 
mon to excite any curiosity,’ **' 

* By no means. He always has a reason.’ 

* A plausible one.’ 

*Mor%th|^n plausible/ cried Janies, oxciteiiiont sparkling in 
his vivid black eyes. ‘ It happens tliat this is the very book 
t hat y ou would most rejoice to see distasteful to him—low mo- 
r.YfiEy, ialse principles, morbid excitement, not a lino that ought 
to plca.se a healthy mind.’— 

‘ Yet it has interest ofiough for you.J 

‘ I am not Fitzjocclyn.’ 

* You know how to plca<l for tiim.* « 

^I sp^k simple truth/ bluntly an.swcrcd Janies, running his 
hand through his black hair, to the ruin of the moruing smooth¬ 
ness, so that it, as well as tlio whole hf his quick, <lark counte¬ 
nance seemed to have undergone a chango^from sunny south to 
stormy north in the few moments since his llrst appearance. 

After a sRort silence. Lord Ormcr-sfield turned to him, saying, 

* I have been begging a favour of my aunt, and I l^ave another 
to ask of you/ and repeating his explanation, begged him to un¬ 
dertake the tutorship of his son. • 

* I shall not bo at liberty at Easter/ said James j * I have all 
but undertaken some men at Oxford.’ 

*Oh, my dear Jemd’ exclaimed tlic«old lady, *is that settled 
beyond alteration T ^ 

‘ I am not going to throw them over.* 

'Then I shall hope for you at Midsummer/ said the Earl/ 

* We shall see how things stand/ he returned', ungraciously. 

'I shall write to you/ said Lord^Ormersfield, still undaunted, 

and soon after taking his leave. . ^ 

•Cool!’ cried James, as soon as ho was gone. 'To expect 
you to give up your school at his beck, to come and keep house 
for him as long as it may suit him f 

* Nay, Jem, he knew how few boys I have, and that I in¬ 
tended to give them up. You don’t mean to refuse Tjovtiz 1* 
abe said, imploringly. 
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* I filiall certainly not take liim at Easier. It would ne a 
mere furcck intciuded* to compensate to us for giving up the 
school, uud^ril not lend myself to it wliile I can have real 
work.* • 

‘At Midsummer, then. You know* he will never let Louis 
B])cnd a long vacation without a tutor.* 

‘ 1 hate to bo at Orn)ei*sficld,’ proceeded James, vehemently, 
‘to see h’itzjocelyn browbeaten and contnulictcd every moment, 
and myself set up for a model. 1 may steal a horse, while he 
may not look over tho.waU I Did you observe the inoonsist- 
oncy 1—angry with thb poor fellow first for having the book, 
and then fur not reading the whole, while it became amiablo and 
praiscwoi'thy in me to burn out a caudle over it 1’ 

‘ Ah I that was my concern. 1 tell hiui ho WG:ild sing an> 
other note if you were his son.* 

' rd soon make him I 1 would not stand what Loads dfigs. 
Tlio more lie is set down and sneered at, the more dehonnairt 
ho looks, till I could rave at him for taking it so easily.* 

‘ I hoped you might dfavo hindered them from fretting each 
other, «8 they do so often.* • 

* I should only bo a fAjs^ clement of iliscord, whilophis l^urd- 
ship will persist in making mo his pattern young man. It 
makes mo hate myself, especially as Louis is such an uuaccount* 
able fellow that ho won’t.* 

‘ I am sorry you dislike the plan so much.* 

‘ Do you mean that you wish for it, grandmamnyv 1* cried ho, 
turning full round on her with an air of extreme ama7.cmcnt. 

* If you do,*thcro*8 n,n end of it; but I thought you valued no¬ 
thing moro than an independent home.* 

‘ Nor w’ould I give it up on any account,* said she. ‘ I do 
not imagine this could possibly bust for moro than a few months, 
or a year at the utmost. But you know, dear Jem, I would do 
nothing you did not like!* 

‘Tliat’s nothing to the purpose,* refined James. ‘Though it 
is^to be considered whether Ormersficld is likely to be the best 
{ireparation for Clara's future life. However, 1 see you wish 
it—’ 

I confess that I do, £or\i few months at least, which need 
interfere*neither with Clam nor with you. I have not seen ' 
I/)fd Ormersficld so eager for many years, and I should be very 
sorry to prevent those two from being comfortably together in 
the old home —' 

* And can't that be without a chaperon f exclaimed James, 
laughing. ‘ Why, his lordship is fifty-five i and she can*t be 
much less. That is a good joke.' 
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* It is not punctilio/ said Itis grandmother, looking distressed 
It is needful to bo ou the safe side 'W'itli such a man os Mr. 

Ponsonby. My fear is that ho may send her home arith orders 
not to come near un.* > 

* She used to bo always at Ormersfiold in the old times.* 

* Yes, when iiiy sister was alive. Ah ! you were too 3 'ouug 
^ know about those matters then. The feet was, that things 
had comedo such a pass from hlr. Ponsouby’s neglect and un^ 
ki]idnc£{|(, that J^ord Ormersfield, standing in the place of her 
brother, thought it right to interfere, ’llis mother v[cnt to 
London with him, to bring ])Oor Mary >(nd her little girl back 
to Ormersfield, and there they were till njy sister’s death, when 
of course they could not remain. Mr. Ponsonby bad just got 
his a]>po23itiaentii8 British envoy in Peru, and wished lier to go 
with him. It was much against Lord Ormcr.sfield's advice ; but 
sWAliOkiglit it her duty,* poor dear. 1 believe he ])Ositivcly 
hates Lord Ormersfield ; and as if fur a ptariing tinkiudness, he 
left Ills little girl at school with orders to spend her lioHdays 
with his sister, and never to bo with us.’ 

* That accounts for it!’ said James. * I never knew i^ll this! 

noK-wliyaiwe wefo so cnth-cly cut ott’ ft*om Majy Ponsonby. I 
wonder w’hat she is now 1 She was a droll sturdy child in those 
days! We nsed to call her Downriglit Dun.stable 1 She was 
almost of the same ago ns Lotiis, anil a great deal stouter, and 
used to fight for him and herself too. lias not she bcou out in 
Peru ?’ , 

* Yei^ she went out at seventeen. I bcHcvo she is an infinite 

comfort to licr mother.’ » 

‘ Poor Mary 1 Well, wo children lived in the middle of a 
tragedy, and little suspected it I By the bye, what relation are 
the Ponsonbys to us V 

* Mrs. Ponsonby is my niece. My dear sister, Maiy —* 

* Married Mr. ^ymond—^yes, I knbw I I’ll make the whole 
lucid; I’ll draw up a p^ligree, and Louis shall learn it.* And 
with elaborate neatness be wrote as follows, filling in the dblte* 
from the first l&f of an old Bible, after his grandmother had 
left the room. The task, lightly undertaken, became a mounio 
ful one; and as he read over his«performance, his oountenanee 
varied from the gentleness of ragret to a look of sarcastic priHe, 
08 though he felt that the world had dealt hardly by him, stul 
yet he disdained to complain. 
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* Since 1316,* muttered James, as he finished. * Thirty yean 
of drudgery 1 When shall 1 be able to relieve hcrl Hal 
O. J. F. Dyncvor, Esquire; if it wei-o you who we^o coming 
from Peru, you would find a score to settle 1* 

He ran down stairs to assist his grandmother in the, latin 
lessons of her little school, the usual employment of hii 
vacations. 

«datharine Dynevor had begun life with little prospect of 
expending nbarly half of it as mistress of a school. 

Her father was the last male of the Dynevors of Cheveleigh 
—>a family mounting up to the days of,<the Pendragons~and 
she had been made to take the ]>lacc of an eldest son, inheriting 
the extensive landed ]>ropei'ty on condition that her name and 
arms shoidd be assumed in ea«:e of her marringo. Her clioice 
was one of C'tie instances in which her air«'ciioiis had the niHs> 
tcry over her next strongest characteristic, family ])rido. fciho 
in<ft'Mfe’d'*a highly-educated and wealthy gentleman, of good 
ftimily, hut of mercantile connexions, such as licr father, if 
living, would have disduhicd. Her married life was, however, 
perfectly unclouded ; her amjde means gave her the power of 
dispensing joy, and her temperament w^ so blithe and unselfish 
tlnCt*' no ^ilcasuro ever j)allcd upon her. Clffeveleigli was a 
proverb for hospitality, affording unfailing itites for all ages, full 
of graceful case and freedom that inspired enjoyment. 

ISIr. Frost Dyncvor was a man of refined taste, open-handed 
even to extravagance, libcr.il in all his appointments, and gra¬ 
tifying to the utmost his love of art and (||jecoration ; while his 
charities and generous actions were hearty and lavish enough to 
satisfy even his warm-hearted wife. 

Joined with all this was a strong turn for spceulations. When 
the mind has once become absorbed in earthly visions of wealth 
and prosperity, the excitement exercises such a fascination over 
the senses that the judgment loses balance. Bold as8umi>tioiiB 
are taken as certainties, and made the foundation of fresh fiibrics 
—the very power of discerning between fai^ and possibility 
departs, and, in mere good-will, men, honest and honourable* at 
heart, risk their own and their neighbours’ property, and ruin 
their character and good name, by the very actions most foreign 
to their nature, ere it had fallen ufider the strong delusion. 

Mr. Frost Dynevor had the misfortune to live in 'a eonn^ 
rich in mineral wealth, and to have a brother-in-law efisiiy 
guided, and with more love of figures than power of investi¬ 
gating estimates on a large scale. Min^ were set on foot, com¬ 
panies established, and building wmmeuced, and the resulti 
were only to be paralleled by those of the chalybeate spring! 
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discovered by Mr. Dynever at the little town of Northwold, 
which were pronounced by his favourite hanger-on to be destined 
* literally (o cut> the Ihrcat of J3ath and Cheltenham.* 

Some towns are said to have required the life of a child ere 
thoir foundations could be laid. Many a speculation has swal* 
lowed a life and fortune before its time for thriving has come. 
Mr. Frost Dynovor and Lord Orraersfield were ^e foremost 
victims to the Cheveleigh iron foundries and the Korthwold 
baths. The close of the war brouglit a commercial crisis that 
their companies could not stand; and Mr Dynevoi‘’s death spared 
him from the sight of tho crasli, wliieh his talent and sagacity 
might possibly have averted. lie had shown no misgivings; 
but| no sooner was ho removed from tho holm, than the vessel 
was found on the brink of destruction. Knormous sums had 
been sunk without tangible return, and tho liabilii^s of the 
companies fur surpassed anything that they had realized, 

Lord Ormersfiold was stunned and helpless. Mrs. ‘Djrwror 
bad but one idea—namely to sacrifice everything to clear her 
husband’s name. Her sons were mere boys, and the only person 
who proved liimsolf nblc*'tb act or judge was the heir of Ormers* 
field, then about four-and-twcuty, who came forward with sound 
judgment and upright dispassionate sense of justice to 
the difficulties and dear away tho involvements. 

He joined his father in mortgaging land, sacrificing timber, 
and reducing tho establishment ; so as to set tho estate in the 
way of finally becoming free, though at the expense of rigid 
economy and self-denial. « 

Cheveleigh could Slot bavo been saved, even had the heiress 
not been wfiling to yield everything to satisfy the just claims of 
the creditors. She was happy when she heard that it would 
suffice, and that no one would be able to accuse her husband of 
having wronged him. But fur this, sho would hardly have sub¬ 
mitted to retain what hef nephew succeeded iii securing for her 
—^namely, an income of about 150/. per annum, imd tho row of 
houses called Dyuevor Terrace, one o^fhe building ventures at 
N’orthwold. , Tms was the sole dependence with which she and' 
hei sous quitted the home of their forefathers. * Never mind, 
mother,* said Henry, kissing her, to prevent the tears from 
springing, * home is wherever we are together 1 * * Never fear,, 
mother,* echoed Oliver, with knitted brow and clenched hands, 

* 1 will win it back.* 

Oliver was a quiet lad, of diligent, methodical habits, and 
he willingly accepted a clerkship in a mercantile house, which 
owed some obligations to his father. At the end of a couple of 
years he was sent to remde ia'South America; and his parting 
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mortis to his mother were—* When you see me again, Cheve- 
leigh shall be youra* 

* Oh, my boy, take care. Bemember, * They that Saste to be 
rich shall not be innocent.* ’ ^ 

That was the l^t time i|he had seen Oliver.' . 

Her great object was to maintain, herself independently and 
to complete IIeniy*s educatiqii as a gentleman. With this view 
she took up her abode in the least eligible of her houses at 
^{prthwold^ and, dropping the aristocratic name which alone 
romaiDe4 of her heiross-ship, opened a school for little boys, 
declaring that she was rejoiced to recal the diij-a when Henry 
and Oliver wore frocks and learnt to spell. If any human 
being could sweeten the Latin Grammar, it was Mrs. Frost; 
witii the motherliness of a dame, and the refinement of a lady, 
unfailing Synqmthy and buoyant spirits; she loved each urchin, 
and each urchin loved her, , till she had become a sori of adopted 
gras^AMtiama to all Korthwold and the neighbourhood. 

Henry went to Oxford. He gained no scholarship, took no 
honours, but he fell neither into debt nor disgrace; he led a 
good-natured easy life, and made a vast'number of friends; ,and 
when he was not staying with them, ho and his mother were 
happy together. Ho walke(i*with her,'read to her, 
sang to bW, and played with her pupils. He had always been 
brought up as the heir—^petted, humoured, and waited on?—a 
post which he filled with good-humoured easy grace, and which 
he continued to fill in the same manner, though he had no one 
to wait on him but his mother and her fia.itj^ful servant Jane 
Beckett Yriirs passed on, and they seemed perfectly satisfied 
\Vith their division of labour,—Mra Frost kept school, and 
Henry played the flute, or shot over the Ormersfleld property. 

If any one remonstrated, Henry was always said to be 
waiting for a government appointment, which was to be pro¬ 
cured by the Ormei-sficld interest More for the sake of his 
mother than of himself the Ormersfleld interest was at length 
exerted, and the appoint^ment was conferred «on him. T1|S 
immediate consequence was his marriage with the first pretty* 
girl he met, poorer than himself and all the Ormersfield interest 
tiiiled to make his mother angiy with him. 

The cholera of 1832 put an md^to poor Henry’s desultory 
life. His house, in a crowded part of London, was especially 
doomed by the deadly sickness; and out of the whole family 
tl|e sole survivors were a little girl of ten months old, and a 
boy of seven years, the latter of whom was with his graod- 
mother at Korihwold. 

Mrs. Frost was one of the women of whom aflcction makss 
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tmconsoious heroines. She could never sink, aa long as there 
Tvos aught to need her love and.care; and though Henry had 
been her ^darling, tiie very knowledge that his orphans had no 
one but her3elf tq depend on, seemed to brace her energies with 
life. They were left entirely on her hands, her son Oliver 
made no offers of assistance. He had risen, so as to bo a pros> 
perous merchant at Lima, and he wrote with regularity and 
dutifulness, but he had never proposed coming to England, and 
did not proffer any aid in the charge of his brother’s childrea. 
]f she had expected any tiling from him, she did not say so; she 
seldom spoke of hitn/ibut never without tenderness, and usually 
as her * jioor Oliver,’ and she abstained from teacliing her grand¬ 
children either to look to their rich uncle or to mourn over 
their lost inheritance. Chcveleigh was a winter^exfping’s ro¬ 
mance with no one but Jane Beckett; and the grandmother 
always answered the children’s 
their ancient blood by resolute 
dignity which wealth could neither give nor take away. 

Of that dignity, Mrs. JFrost was a ffcrfect model. A singular 
compound of the genfle and the lofty, of tenderness and inde¬ 
pendence, shq had neve^ ccjfeed to be the Northwold |j|^ndard 
of the * real lady;’ toot mild and gracious to be regarJea as 
proud and poor, and yet too dignified for any liberty to bo 
attempted, her only fault, that touch of pride, so ladylike and 
refined that it wa^ kept out of sight, and never offended; and 
everything else so sweet and winning that there was scarcely a 
being who did notilove, as well as honour her, for the cheerful¬ 
ness and* resignation that had borne Jier through her many 
trials. Her trustful spirit and warm heart had been an elixir 
of youtb, and had preserved her fre^ness and elasticity long 
after her sister and brother-in-law at Ormersfield had grown 
aged and sunk into the grave, and even her nepliew was fiist 
vcfging upon more than middle age. 


inquiries by bidding tlie%prove 
independence, and by that^ true 


CHAPTER HI. 

LOUIS m DEBONNAIBE. 


I walked by bis gardm apd saw the wild biWi 
The thorn and the thistle grow broader and higher. 

Isaac Waiss. 


O RHERSFIELD PARlk was extensive, zanging into fine 
• broken ground, rocky and^ievergrown with brushwood; 
bpt it bcffe the marks of retrenohment; there was hardk « 






dtiU liardljr run the risk,* mid Mr, Holdsworth} eihiling^ 
te 1^6 parted with them, and dimppeared mthin J^is^dipped yew 
hedgee. 

* Poor, ill-used Mr. Hold^erth T cried Aunt Catharine. 

*Yes, it was base to &rget the binding of that*booV said 

Louis, gravely. * 1 vdsh 1 knew what amends to make.* 

* You owe amends far more for making a present of a oom? 
mission. I used to do the like, to save mjrself trouble, tiU I 
came flown in the world, and then 1 found it had been a mere 
air de gr&nd seigneur.' 

* I should not dare to servo you or Jhm so; but I thought " 
the school was impersonal, and could receive a favour.* 

. * Tt is no favour, unless you clearly define where the commis- 
fdon endt^iNuid the gift began. Careless benefits oblige no one.* 

Eitgocelvn received his aunt*s scoldings very prettily. His 
manner to her was a becoming mixture of the chivalrous, the 
filial, and the playful. Mary watched it as a new and pretty 
picture. All his oon^ence, too, seemed to be hers; but who 
could help pouring out his heart to the ever-indulgent, sympa- 
thizing Aunt Catharinol It ^was evfdently the greatest* treat 
to him to have her for his guest, and his attention to her ex- 
ktwi^uvd even to the reading a serm^ to her in the evening; 
to S^re her eyes; a measure so eq^arely after Aunt Melicent’s 
heart, that Mary decided that eten she would not think hey 
cousin so hopel(^y fashionable. • 

Good-natured he was, without doubt; for as the three ladies 
were sitting down to a sociable morning of work and reading 
aloud, be came in to say he was going to see afterfTom Madison, 
and to ask if there were any commands for Korthwold, wi^ 
his checked shooting-jacket pockets so puffed out that his aunt 
began patting and inquiring. * Provisions for the House Beau- 
UM,* he said, os forth came on the one side a long rough brown 
yam. *1 saw it alf a shop in London,* he said, * and thought 
the Faithful! abstos would like to be reminded of their 
Indian feasts.* And,^to make the balance| true,* he had in 
the other pocket a, lambswool shawl of gorgeous dyes, with 
wools to make the like, and the receipt, in what he called 
* female algebra,* the long knittipg-pins under his arm like a 
riding-whip. He expluned that he 'thought it would be a 
winter’s work for Miss Salome to imitate it, and that she would 
succour half-a-dozen ffimilies with the proceeds; and Mrs. Poti* 
aohby was pleased to hear him speak so affectionately of the 
two.old maiden usters. They were the niec^ of an old gw- 
tkomin to whom the central and handsomest house of Dyne^ 
XWnoe had been let He had an annuity which li^ died wi^ 
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hinii and they inherited very little but the furniture with 'which 
they had livedt on in the same house, in hopes of lodgers, And 
paying rent to Mrs. Frost when they had any. Thei-e was a 
close friendshi}^ abd perfect understanding between her and 
them, and*, as she truly assured them, full and constant rent 
could hardly have done her as much good as their neigh* 
bourhood. Miss Mercy was the Sister of Charity of all North- 
wold ; Miss Salome, who was confined to her chair by a com¬ 
plaint in her knee, knitted and made fanc^-works, the sole of 
which furnished funds for her charities. She was higlily edu¬ 
cated, and had' a gr^at knowledge oi natural history. Fitz- 
jocelyn had given their abode the name of the House Beau¬ 
tiful, as being redolent of the essence of tlio PilgrirrCa Progress; 
and the title was so fully accepted by their friends, that the 
very postman would soon know it. He lingered, discoursing on 
this topic, while Mary repacked his parcels, and his aunt gave 
him a message to Jane Beckett, to send the carpenter to No. 7 
before Mary’s visit of inspection; but fjie prophesied that he 
would forget; and, in ^t, it was no good auguiy that he left 
the knitting-pins bchiiid!^ him on, the table, and Maiy was only 
just in time to^3atch him‘ with them at the front door. 

* Thank you, Mary—^you are the universal memory,* he said. 
‘ “What rest you must givew my father’s methodical spirit i I 
I saw you pile up all those Slackwoods of mine this morning, 
just os he was going to*fall upon them.* 

* If you saw it, I should have expected you to do it your¬ 
self,* said Marv, in her*quaint do'wnright manner. 

* Never expect me to do what is expected,’ answered'Iie. 

*Do you do that because it is not expected f said Mary, 

feeling dmost as if he were beyond the ptde of reason, as she 
saw him adjusting a plant of groundsel in his cap. 

* It is for the dicky-bjrd at my aunt’s. There’s no lack of 
it At the Terraco; but it is an old habit, and there always was 
an illusion ‘that Oimersfield groundsel i^a superior article.* 

* F suppose that^ why you grow so mfleh.* 

* Are you a gardener? Some day we will go to work, clear 
the place, and separate the botanical from tlie intrusive 1* 

* I should like ii^ of all things I* 

^ll send the horse round to the stable, and begin at once !* 
'exclaimed Louis, all eagerness; but Mary demurred, as she had 
promised to read to her mother and aunt some of their old 
Ihvourito^ Madame de S6vign6’s letters, and his attention flew 
off to his restless steed, which he wanted, her to admire. 

*M.y Teqmai^ ohargei-,* he said. *We turn out five 
troq[>m I hope you w^ be here when we go out, for going 
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round to North wold brought me into a direful sorape when 1 
went to exhibit myself to the dear old, Terrace world My 
father said it was an unworthy ambition, what would he 
have thought, if he had seen Jane stroking down with tho 
brush on the plea of dust, but really on the principle«of stroking 
a dog! Good old Jane! Have you seen her yet) Has ^ 
talked to you about Master OUver)* 

The horse became so impatient, that Mary had no time foi 
more*than a monosyllable, before Louis was obliged to mount 
and ride* off; and he was seen no more till just before dinner, 
when, with a shade of French malice, Mbs. Frost inquired about 
Jane and the carpenter: slie had seen the cap, still decorated 
with groundsel, lying in the hall, and had a shrewd suspicion, 
but the tflSfwer went beyond her expectations —* Ah T he said, 
* it is all the effect of the Norman mania!* 

‘What have you beep doing) What is the matter)* idii 
cried';! alarmed. 

‘ The matter is not with me, but with the magistrates.' 

* My dear Louis, doVt look so very wise and capable, or I 
shall think it a very bad scrape indeed! Pray tell n^ what 
you have been about.' * * , 

‘You know Sir Gilbert Brewster and Mr. Shordland are 
nH^d about the little brook between their estate, of which each 
wishes to arrogate to himself •the exclusive fishing. Their 
keepers watch like the Austrian guard .on the Danube, in a life 
of perpetual assault and battery. Last Saturday, March 3rd^ 
1847, one Benjamin Hodgekin, aged fifteen, had the misfortune 
to wask hb feet in the debateable water; the belligerent powers 
made common cause, and haled the wretch before the Pett^ 
Sessions. Hb mother met me. She livedT in service here till 
she married a man at Marksedge, now dead. Thb poor boy b 
ah admirable son, the main stay of the fiunily, who must starve 
if he were imprisoned, and she declared, with tears in her eyes, 
that she couM not bear for a child of hers to be sent to gaol, 
and be^ed me to nt^ak to the gentleme^* He started up 
with kindling eyes and vehement manner. ‘1 went lo the 
Justice-room!* 

^Mydear! with the groundsel )* 

< And the knitting-needles f * « 

Cn rushed the narration, unheeding trifles. ‘ There was t||e 
array:—^Mr. Calcott in the chair, and old Freeman, and 
Cbptain Shaw, and fisit Sir Gilbert, and all the rest, met to 
condemn thb wretched widow’s son for washing hb feet in a 
gutter r 

*Pray what said the indictment f asked {[rs. Ponsonby. 
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* Oh, that he had killed an infant trout of the valae of throe 
farthings 1 Throe giai&t keepers mode oath to it, but I had his 
3wn mother’s word that lie was washing his feet 1’ 

No one couldfhelp laughing, but Fitzjocelyn was far past per* 
ceiving any such thing. * Urge what* I would, they fined him. 
I talked to old Brewster! I appealed to his generosity, if there 
be room for generosity about a trout no bigger than a gudgeon I. 
I talked to Mr. Calcott, who, 1 thought, had more sense, but 
Justice Shallow would liavo been more practicable! No one 
took a rational view but Kamsbotham of the factory,' a very 
sensible man, with excellent feeling. When it is recorded in 
history, who will believe that seven moral, well-meaning men 
agreed in condemning a poor lad of fifteen to. a fine of five 
sliillings, costs three-and-sixponce—a sum ho could u^-more pay 
than I the National Debt, and with the alternative of three 
months’ imprisonment, branding and contaminating for life, and 
destroying al) self-respect? 1 paid the fine, so there b one 
act of destruction tho less on the heads of the English squire¬ 
archy.* , ‘‘ 

* A(t of destruction 1* * 

‘ The worst clestructioi 4 ,is to blast a man’s character because 
the love of adventure is strong within him—!’ 

He was at this point when Lord Ormersficld entered,'&!nd 
after his daily civil ceremonious inquiries of the ladies whether 
they had walked or driyen out, he turned to his son, saying, * 1 
root Mr. Calcott just now, and heard from him that ho had 
Wen sorry to convict ac person in whom you took interest ; a 
lad from Marknedgo. What did you know of him ?’ • 

' *I was prompted by common justice and humanity,* said 
Louis. * My protection was claimed for the poor boy, as the 
son of an old servant of ours.* 

'Indeed! I think you must have been imposed on. Mr. 
Calcott spoke of the family as notorious poachers.* 

' Find a poor fellow on the wrong side of a hedge, mid not a 
squire but will sw^r that he is a barden&d rufihan I’ 

' ifsually \nth reason,* said the EarL * Pray when did this 
pmson’s parents allege tWt they had been in my servioe T 

' It was his mother. Her name Blackett, and she left 
us on her maiTiage with one ot the Hodgekins.* 

, Lord Omierafield rang the hel^ aild Frampton, the butler 
and confidential servant^ formed on his own model, made his 
appearance. 

' Bo you know whether a woman of the n«ne of Blacketi 
ever lived in service here 1*' - 

' Not that I am aware my Ikiril' I will asoert^ the fact.** 
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In a few moments Frampton returned. * Yes, my Lord, a 
girl named Blackett was once engaged toi help in the acullety, 
but was discliarged for dishonesty at the end of IL month.* 

*Did not Frampton know that that aeja^d to mo?* said 
Louis, »oUo vocSf to diis aunt. * Did he not tnist ijiat he was 
reducing me from a sea anemone to a lump of quaking jolly T 
So far from this consummation, Lord Fitzjocelyn looked as 
triumphant as Don Quixote liberating Gities do Pasamonte. 
He and his father might have sat for illustrations of 

* * Youth in full of pleasance, 

. Ago is full of care,’ j 

as they occupied the two ends of the dinnor-tablo; the Earl 
concealing anxiety and vexation, under more than ordinary 
punctilidQB» politeness k the Viscount doing his share of the 
honours with easy, wisning grace and attention, and rattling 
on in an undertone of lively conversation with Aunt Catha¬ 
rine. Mary was silently amazed at her encouraging him; but 
perhaps she could not Jiclp spoiling him the more, because thero 
was a storm im])ending. At least,.as soon as E^ie was in tho 
drawing-room, she became restless afld nervous, and sayd that 
she wished his father could *sce tlioA speaking sternly to him 
’ never did any good; besides, it was mere inepnsiderateness, the 
c:^BS of cliivalroUs compassion. 

Mrs. Ponsonby said she thought young meu*s ardour.moro 
apt to bo against than for the poacher. •' 

* I must confess,* said Aunt Catharine, with all tho reluctance 
of a high-spirited Dynevor,—‘ I must eonfess that Louis is no 
sportsiftanl Ho was eager about it once, till Ifo ha^-become a 
good shot; ^nd then it lost all zest for him, and he prefers his 
own vagaries. He never takes a gun unless James drives hinr 
out j . and, oddly enough, his father is quite vexed at his indif¬ 
ference, as if it wero not manly. If his father would only 
understand him 1* . . * 

The specimen of that day had almost made Mrs. Ponsonbj^ 
fear that there was nothing to understand^and that only dear 
Aunt IHtty's affection could perceive any tiling but amiablo 
follyand it was not much better when tho young gentleman 
reappeared, looking Y&cf^d^omyiiref and sitting down beside 
Mrs. Frost, ssid, in a voice .meant for her alone —* Henry»IV.^ 
Part II., the insult to Chief Justice Gascoigne. My father will 
presently eater and address you: 

' O tbatU flonld he proved 
That flome night-tripping faigr had ex^^anged 
In oradle-elothsiour children as they lay,— 

QhU’d youn Fitcjocelyn—-imne. Frost Dynevor 1*' 
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* For Bhaine, Louis 1 I sliall hare to call you Fttzjoceljra * 
you aro bcliaving vqry ill.* 

* Insulting the English constitution in the person of seven 
squires.’ ^ . 

‘ Don’t,*my dear I It was the very thing to vex your &thar 
that you should have put yourself in such a position.* 

* Bearding the Korthwold bench with a groundsel plume and 
ft knitting-needle: 

* NYith ft needle for a sword, and a thimble for a hat, * 

^\’ilt thou fight a traverse with the Castle cat V • 

The proper champloniin such a cause, since * What cat’s avei’se 
bo fish ? ’ 

* No, Louis, dear,’ said his aunt, struggling like a girl to keep 
her countenance; * tills is no time for nonsense. /Ine would 
think you had no feeling for your father.* 

* My dear aunt, I can’t go to gaol like Prince HaL T do 
assure you, 1 did not assault the bench with the knitting-pina. 
What am I to do 1’ 

‘ Not set at nought your father’s displbasure.* 

* 1 can’t help it,’ aaid die, almost sadly, though half smiling. 

*What would become o^ me if I tried to support the full 
weight? Interfering with institutions, ruining reputation,,., 
blasting bulwarks, patrorizing poachers, vituperating wetie- 
mted —* ' , 

* Quito true,’ cried Aunt Catharine, with spirit. * You hnotv 
you had no business t^lere, lecturing a set of men old enough 
to be your grandfather, and talking them all to death, no 
doubt’ f p . 

‘Well, Aunt Kitty, if oppression maddens the wise, what 
must it do to the foolish ?’ 

‘ If you only allow that it was foolish —' 

* No j I had lather know whether it was wrong. I believe 
1 was too eager, and not ^respectful enough to the old squire: 
and, on reflection, it might have been a matter of obediehce to 
my father, not to interfere with the pcejudices of true-born 
Euglilah magistmt^. Yes, 1 was wrong: 1 would have owned 
it sooner, but for the sliell he fired over my head. And for the 
rest, 1 don’t know how to repent of having protested against 
tyranny.* 

, There was something redeeming in the ccmclusion, and it was 
a comfort, for it was impossible to retidn anger witii one so 
gently, go^-hnmouredly polite and attentivoh 

A practical uiswer to .the champion was not long in coming. 
He volunteered the next day to walk to Ndrthwold with Mrs. 
Frost and Maiy, who wanW^ ipend the morning in selecting 
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a nofose in Dynevor Terrace, and to be fetched home by-and- 
by, when Mrs. Fonsonby took her airings Two miles seemed 
nothing to Aunt Catharine, who accepted her 'nephew's arm 
for love, and not for need, as ho discoursed.o&oil the animals 
that might bo naturalizod in England, obtained iron Mary an 
account of the llamas of the Andes, and rodo off upon a scheme 
of an importation to make the fortune of Marksedge by a manu> 
&ctare ^ Alpaca umbrellas. 

Meantime, ho must show the beautiful American ducks which 
he hoped* to naturalize on the pond near the keeper’s lodge: 
but, whistle and call as he would, nothing showed itself but 
screaming Canada geese. He ran round, pulled out a boat half 
fpll of water, and, with a foot on each side, paddled across to a 
bushy isla^ in the centre,—but in vain. The keeper’s wife, 
who had the charge over them, came out: * Oh, my Lord, I am 
so sorry 1 They pretty ducks 1* 

* Ha I the foxes 1* * 

* I wish it was, my Lord; but it is they poachers out at 
Marksedge that are r 8 daring, tiiey would come anywheres— 
and you see the ducks would roost up in the trees, and you 
said I was not to shut'em up at n^ght My paster wm out 
,np by Beech hollow; I heord a gun, and looked out; I seen a 
mauL and a boy—I'ci take my oath it was young Kodgekin. 
They do say Nanny Hodgokin, she^as was one of the Blacketts, 
whose husband was transported, took in two ducks next morn¬ 
ing to Northwold. Warren couldn’t make nothing of it j but 
ii‘ ever he meets that Hodgekin againrhe says he catch it t' 

‘ WeU, Mrs. Warren, it can't be helped—^thai^k you for the 
good care you took of the poor ducks,' said Lopis, kindly j and 
as he walked on through the gate, be gave a long^ sigh, and 
said, * My dainty ducks 1 So there’s an end of them, and ^ 
their tameness 1' But the smUe could not but return. * It ia 
lucky the case does not come before the bench 1 but really that 
woman deserves a medal for coolness i 

. *1 suppose,*said Mq^, 'she could have paid the fine withihe 
price of the ducks.' * 

* Ah! the beauties! I wish Mr. Hodgekin had fallen on the 
pheasants instoul 1 However, 1 am thankful he and Warren 
did not come to a collision about fhem. X iim always expecting 
that, having made those Marksedge people thieves, murder wi^ 
be the next consequence.’ 

A few seconds sufficed to bring the ludiomus badk. ' How 
pat it comes 1 Mary, did you prime Mre. Warren, or did 
Frampton T 

' 1 believe you had rather laugh at' yourself than at any one 
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else,* exclaiTnod his aunt, who felt baffled at having thrown 
away her compassiori. 

‘ Of course. One knows how much can be borne. Why, 
Mary, has thatfsefc you studying—do you dissent 1’ 

*I was •thinking whether it is the best thing to be always 
ready to laugh at oneself,* said Mary. * Does it always help in 
mending 1’ 

‘ ‘ Don’t care* came to a bad end,* said Louis ; * but on the 
other hand, care killed a cat—so there are two sides*to tho 
question.* * 

While Mary was ftjeling disappointed at his light tone, he 
changed it to one that was almost mournful. * The worst of it 
is, that * don’t care’ is my refuge. Whatever I do care about.is 
always thwarted by Frampton or somebody, and b«^g for ever 
thrown over, I have only to fall as softly as I can.* 

* You know, my dear,* said Mrs. ?^ost, ‘ that your hither has 
no command of means to gratify you.* 

* There are means enough for oureelvea,’ said Louis ; * that is 
the needful duty. What jnerely personll indulgenco did I ever 
ask ft>r that was refused* me V 

* If that is ail you ha>*9 to coAiplain of, I can’t pity you,* said 

Mary. r- 

* Listen, Mary. Let me wish for a horse, there it is! «>Let 
mo wish for a painted window, we can’t afford it, though, after 
all, it would not catbut horses are an adjunct of state and 
propriety. So again, the parish feasted last 18th of January, 
because I came of agef and it was prop&r; while if I ask that 
oiur people may be released from work on Good Friday or Ascen¬ 
sion Day, it is thought outrageous.* 

‘If I remember right, my dear,* interposed his aunt, ‘you 
wanted ho work to be done on any saint’s^ay. Was there not 
a scheme that Mr. Holdsworth called the cricket euro 

‘That may yet be. Ko one kno'sra the good d few free days 
would do the poor. But I developed my plan too rapidly I 
1*11 try again for ^eir church-going on 8k)od Friday.* 

‘ I think you ought to succeed there.' 

' I know how it will be. My father will ring, propound tho 
matter to Frampton; the answer will be, ‘ Quite impracticable, 
my librd ;* and there will be an end df it.* 

• ‘ Perhaps hht At least it will have beeh considered,* said 

‘ Truc^' sai^ Louis ; * but ^ou little know what it is to have a 
Finsinptoii! ^ he be a fair sample of prime ministers, no won¬ 
der Frinoes of Wales go in%)Mtihe ofipontion f 

‘ X thought Frampton waa a very valuable superior servant* 
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* Exactly so. That is the worst of it. Ho is supreme autho¬ 
rity, aud well deseryes it. Wlien la Grandd Mad^oiselle stood 
before the gates of Orleans, calling to the sentinel to open them, 
he never stirred a step, but replied merely with<|>rofound bowa 
That is my case. I make a request, am answered,** Yes, my 
Lord find no results, repeat the process, and at the fourth 
time am silenced with, * Quite impracticable, my Lord.*' 

* Surely Frampton is respectful V 

* It ft his veiy esscnca He is a thorough aristocrat, reject¬ 
ing himself, and therefore respecting all others, aS they deserve. 
Ho respects a Viscount Fitgocelyn os an^ appendage newly as 
needful os^the wyvems on each side of the. shield; but os to the 
individual holding that office, he regards him niuch as he would 
one of the vems with a fool’s-cap on.' 

And with those words, Fitzjocelyn had sprung into the hedge 
to gather the earliest willo.|ir-catkins, and came down dilating on 
their silvery, downy buds and golden blossoms, and on the plea¬ 
sure they would give Miss Faithfull; till Mary, who had been 
beginning to compassionate him, was almost vexed to think her 
pity wasted on grievances of meiu randdm talk. , 

Warm aud kindly was his greeting of his aunthi good old ser- 
•vant, Jane' Beckett, whom Mary was well pleased to meet as 
one%f the kind friends of her childhood. The refinement that 
was like an atmosphere around Mrs. Frost, seemed to have ex¬ 
tended even to her servants; for Jane, though she could hardly 
read, and carried her accounts in her head, hod manners of a 
gentle warmth and propriety that had % giuce of their own, 
even in her racy, bad grammar; and there was ne withstanding 
the meny smile, that ti^tched up one side of li^er mouth, while 
her eyes twinkled in the varied moods prompted by an inex- 
halUstible fund of good temper, S 3 rmpathy, and afiection; but the 
fulne^ of her love was for the distant * Master Oliver,' whose 
young nursery-maid sho had been. Her eyes winked between 
tears and smiles when she heard that Miss Mary had seen him 
but five months ago, aiafl she inquired afW lum, gloried 1% diis 
pro jeri j, and talked of his coming home, wnh less reserve 
than hk mother had done. 

Maxy was struck, also, with the pretty, modest looks of the 
little underling, and remarked on worn oa they proceeded to the 
ittjeethni of the next house.' « 

* Yes,* said Louis, * Charlotte k something between a wood 
Boird and a five-plume moth. Tosn MadiKm, as ikifal, shews 
exquisite taste. She»k h perfect Lady of Bsohdlott,* 

*Now,Loukl* said his aunt^ standing still, and really loddng 
annoyed; *you know I cannot encourage any such thing. Pour 
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little Charlotte is an orphan, and I am all the more respon^de 

for her.* I . * . 

* There’s a chivalry in poor Tom —* 

'Nonsense It said his aunt, as if resolved not to hear him out» 
because hfraid of herself. ‘ Don’t say any more about it. 1 
wish 1 had never allowed of his bringing your messagea* 

' Who set hin^down in the kitchen to drink a cup of beer f 
said Louis, mischievously. 

' Ah! well I one comfort is, that girls never care for boys of 
the same age,' replied Aunt Catharine, as she turned the key, 
and admitted them into No. 7; when Fitzjocelyn confused 
Mary’s judgment with his recommendations, till Aunt Catharine, 
pointing out the broken shutter, and asking if he* would not 
have been better employed in fetching the carpeater, than in 
hectoring the magistrates, he promised to make up for it, fetched 
a piece of wood and James’s tools^ and was quickly at work, 
his Aunt only warning him, that if ho lost Jem’s tools she 
would not say it was her fault. 

By the time Mary’s imagination had portrayed what paper, 
pain^ furniture, and habitation might make the house, and had 
discerned how to arrange a pretty little study in case of her 
father’s return, he had completed tho repair in a workmanlike 
manner, and putting two hiigci's to his cap, asked, * Any^>the^ 
little job for me, ma’am !’ * • 

Of course, ho forgot the tools, till shamed by Mary’s turning 
back for them, and after a merry luncheon, served up in haste 
by Jane, they betook themselves to No. 8, where the Miss 
Faiihfulls were seated at a dessert of hard biscuits and) water, of 
neither of which they ever partook: they only adhered to the 
hereditary institution of sitting for twenty minutes after dinner 
with their red and purple doileys before them.' 

Mary seemed to herself carried back fourteen years, and to 
understand why her childish fancy had always believed Chris¬ 
tiana’s Mercy a living character, when she found herself in the 
ealgi, happy little household. The chlbf change was that she 
must now tend aown, instead of reaching up, to receive the kind 
embraces. Even the garments s^med unchanged, the dark me¬ 
rino gowns, black silk aprons, white cap-ribbons, the soft little 
Indian shawl worn by the elder sister, the ribbon bow by the 
younger, distinctions that used to puzde her in&nt speculation, 
not aware that the coloured bow was Miss Menu’s mimgn of 
youth, and that its absence would have made Miss Salome feel 
aged indeed. The two sisters were much alike—^but the younger 
was the more sparer shrivelled up into a idieeiy nonpareil, her 
bhxua changed into sometldSig guite as firesh and healthful, and 
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her blithe tripping stop always active, except when her fingers 
were nimbly taking their turn. Mies Salome had^t>eooine more 
plump, her cheek was smoother and paler, her eye more placid, 
her air that of a patient invalid, and her counte^nce more in¬ 
tellectual than her sistex'a She said less about their extreme 
enjoyment of the yam, and while Mi*s. Frost and Mary held 
counsel with Miss Mercy on servants and furniture, there was a 
talk on entomology going on between her and Fitzjocelyn. 

It wtis very pretty to see him with the old ladies so gently 
attentive, without patronizing, and they, tliough evidently 
doting on him, laughing at him, and ti’eating him like a spoilt 
child. He insisted on Mary’s seeing their ordinary sitting 
room, which nature had intended for a housekeeper’s room, but 
which ladyl'ke inhabitants had rendered what ho called the 
very * kernel of the House Beautiful.' There were the stands 
of flowers in the window ; the bullfinch scolding in his cage, 
the rare old shells and china on the old-fashioned cabinets that 
Mary so well remembered ; and the silk patchwork soia-cover, 
the old piano, and Miss' FaiihfuH’s arm-chair by the lire, her 
little table with her beautiful knitting, and often a flower or 
insect that she was copying; for she si^ill drew n\cely : and she 
smiled and consented, os Louis pulled out her portfolios, life- 
long^collections of portraits of birds, flowers, or insects. Her 
knitting found a sale at the work^iop, where the object was 
well known, and the proceeds were difi^sed by her shter, and 
whether she deserved her name might be guessed by the basket 
of poor people’s stores beside her chair. 

Miss Mercy was well known in every duslry Northwold 
lane or alley, where she always found or made a welcome for 
herselfl The kindly counsel and ready hand were more potent 
than &r larger means without them. 

Such neighbours were in themselves a hosl^ and Mary and 
her mother both felt as if they had attained a region of un¬ 
wonted tranquillity and repose, when they had agreed to rent 
No. 7, Dynevor Terrace, from the ensuing Lady-day, and |,to 
take possession when carpenters and uphoTstlirers should have 
worked their wHl. 

Louis was half-way home when he exclaimed, * There! I 
have missed Tom Madison a second time. When shall I ever 
remmnber him at the right time V 

little did Louis guess the eflect his neglect was taking!* 
Chariotte Arnold might have told, ibr Mrs. Martha had 
brought in stories of his unsteadiness and idle habits that con¬ 
firmed her in her obedience to Jane. She never went out 
alone in his leisure hours; never looked for him in returning 
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from diurch—alas I tliat was not the place to look for him 
now. And ^t ahe/could not believe him such a veiy bad boj 
as she was told he had become. 


CHAPTEH V. 

TUE TWO UIKISTEBS. 

• 

* The ci'eature's neither one nor t’other. 

1 caught(the animal last night, 

And viewed him o’er by candle-light; 

I marked him well, ’twas black as jek 
You stare, but sirs, I've got him yet, 

And can produce him.’ *Fray, sir, do; 
m lay my life the tiling is blue.’ 

'And I’ll be sworn, that when you've seen 
The reptile, you’ll prunouncS him green.’ 

' Well, then, at once to end the doubt,’ 

Eeplies the man, 'I’ll turn hin^out; 

And W'hen before your eyes I’ve set him. 

If you don’t ^nd him black. I’ll eat him.’ 

He said—then, full before their sight 

Produced th^beast, and lo I ’twas white 1—Mssnicx. 

M bs. FONSONBY had seen in the tropics birds of Ihdl- 
liant hues, that even, whilst the gazer pronounced them, 
ail one beaming tint oC gorgeous purple, would give one flutter, 
and in another light would flash with golden green or flery 
scarlet. No less startle ng and unexpected were the aspects of 
Lord Fitzjocoiyn, ‘ Everything by starts, and nothing long / 
sometimes absorbed in study, sometimes equally ardent over a 
childish game ; wild about philanthropic plans, and apparently 
forgetting them the instant a cold word had fallen on them ; 
attempting cverytliing, fiuishing nothing; dipping into every 
kind of l^ok, and forsaking it after a cursory glance; ever 
bfisy, yet ever idle; full of desultory knowledge, ranging 
throygn all kinds of reading and naturalNhistory, and still more 
full of talk. • This last was perhaps his most decided gift To 
any on^ of whatever degree, he would talk; he could hardly 
have been silent ten ininu^ with any human being, except 
Frampton or his father; and whether deep reflections or mrant 
jQonseDse came out of his mouth, seemed on even chancy though 
both alike were in the same soft low voice, and with same 
air of quaint pensive simplicity. He was exceedingly pro¬ 
voking, and yet there was no being provoked with him I 

He was so sinoer^ afieefibnate, and obliging, that not to love 
him was impossible; yet thaflove only made his faults more 
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timber tree on tbe estate, enclosures had been begun and 
deserted, and the deer had been sold ofi to m^e room for 
farmers’ cattle, which grazed up to the very front door. 

The house was of the stately era of Anne, witYi a heavy por¬ 
tion and clumsy pediment on the garden side, all the windows 
of the suite of rooms opening on a broad stone terrace, wh^oo 
steps descended to the lawn, neatly kept, but sombre, for want 
of openings in the surrounding evergreens. 

It was early March, and a lady wrapped in a shawl was seated 
on the tef^’ace, enjoying the mild gleam of spring, and the fresh¬ 
ness of the sun-warmed air, which uwoku a smile of welcome as 
it breathed on her faded cheek, and her eyes gazed on the scene, 
m fend recognition. 

It had been the home of Mrs. Ponsonby’s childhood; and tho 
slopes of turf and belts of dark ilex were fraught witli many a 
recollection of girlish musiugs, youtlibil visions, and later, in¬ 
tervals of tranquillity and repose. After fourteen years spent 
in South America, how many threads she had to take up 
again! 

She had been as a sister to her cousin. Lord Ormerafield, and 
had sUarecl more of his confidence tlnin a.^y other jjerson during 
their earlier years, but afterwards their ijitereourso had neces¬ 
sarily been confined ta brief and guarded letters. She had found 
him unchanged in his kindness to hefseh, and site was Ihe more 
led to ponder on the gitivo, stern impassiveiu'ss of liis manner 
to othera, and to try to undei'stand the tone of mind that it 
indicated. , 

She reballed him as he Irad been in bis firat youth—reserved, 
sensible, thoughtful, biit with the fire of ambition burning 
strongly within, and over and anon flashing forth vividly, re¬ 
press^ at once as too demonstrative, but filling her with 
enthusiastic admiration. She remembered him calmly and 
manfully meeting tho shock of the failure, that would, he 
. knew, fetter and encumber him tltrough life—how resolutely 
ho had faced tlic difficulties, how unselfishly he had put hiimfelf 
out of the question, how uprightly he had dealt by the credi¬ 
tors, how considerately .by his father and aunt, how wise and 
moderate his proceedings had been thA)ugliout. She recollected 
how she had shared his as))irations, and gloried in his consistent 
And prudent course, without perceiving what sorrow had since* 
taught her—^that ambition was to hiiia what pleasure was to 
other young men. What had it not been to her when that 
ambition began to be gratified 1 when he had become a leading 
nwin in Parliament, and by-and-by Held oilicc. 

There, a change came over the spirit cf her dream; aad 
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though 8he sighed,, she could not but smile at the fair picturei 
that rose beft>ro li^r, of a young girl of radiant loveliness, h« 
golden curls drooping over her neck, and her eyes blue as the 
stany veronieJa by the hedge side, smiling in the sunshine. She 
thouglj^ of the glances of proud delight that her cousin had 
stolen at her, to read in her face, that his Louisa vraa more than 
all ho had told her. Little was needed to make her love the 
sweet, caressing young creature who had thrown her arms 
round lier, and told her that she saw it was all nonsense to tell 
her she was such a good, grave, dreadful cousin Mary I Yet 
there had been some few misgivings! So shoi t an acquaint¬ 
ance ! Her cousin too busy for more than being bewitched by 
the lovely face 1 The V illiers family, so gay and fashionable 1 
Alight not all have been foreseen ? And yet, of wliat use would 
foresight have been ? T]»c gentleman was deeply attached, and 
the lady’s family courted the match, l-be distinction he had won 
atoning for his encumbered fortune. . 

Other scenes arose on her memory—Louisa, a triumphant 
beauty, living on tho.homnge she received, all brilliance, grace, 
*and enjoyment. But there was a darkening background which 
grew more prominent. Poor Louisa had little wisdom by 
nature, and her education had been solely directed to emible 
her to shine in the world, not to render her fib for the c^pa- 
nionship of a man of donicstic tastes, accustomed to the society 
of superior women. There was nothing to fall back upon, 
nothing to make a home ; she was listless and weary whenever 
gaiety failed her—^^d he, disappointed and bafiled, too un¬ 
bending to draw her out, too much occupied to watchSover her, 
yielded to her tastes, and lot her pursue her favourite enjoy¬ 
ments unchecked. 

A time had come when childish vanity and frivolity were 
merging on levity and ii.'.prudenca Expostulations fell power- 
ess on her shallowness. Painful was the remembrance of the 
leprecating roguish glance of the bea^iful cyqs, and the coax- 
ng carossQS with which she kissed aw^ the lecture, and made 
premises, only to forget them. She was like the soulless Un¬ 
dine, with her reckless gaiety and sweetness, so loving and 
childish that there was wto being displeased with her, iip inno- 
aHjnt and devoid of all art or guile in her wilfulness, that her 
•faults could hardly bear a harsher name than follies. 

Again, Mrs. Ponsonby thought of the days when she herself 
had been left to stay vfith her old uncle and aunt in this very 
house while her husband was absent abroad, when she had 
lussistcd them to receive the'poor young wife, sent home in fail¬ 
ing health. She thought of the sad weoka^ so melancholy in 
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fclie impossibilihy of making an impression, or of leading poor 
Louisa from her frivolities; she recalled tke sorrow of hearing 
her build on future schemes of pleasure, the dead blank when 
her prattle on them failed, the tedium of deeper subjects, and 
yet the bewitching sweetness overpowering all vexation at her 
exceeding silliness. Though full one-and-twenty yeais had 
passed, still the tears thrilled warm into Mrs. Fonsonby's eyes 
at the thought oi Louisa’s fond clinging to her, in spite of many 
an admonition and even exertion of authority, for she alone 
dared to> control the spoilt child’s self-will ; and had far more 
power than the husband, who seemed to act as a check and 
restraint, and whose presence rendered her no longer easy and 
natural. One confidence had explained the whole. 

‘ You know, Mary dear, I alwa 3 ’^s was so much afraid of him I 
If I had had my own way, 1 know who it would have been; 
but there were mamma and Anna Maila always saying how 
fortunate I was, and that ho would be Prime Minister, and all 
the rest. Oh! 1 was far too young and fsolish for him. He 
should have married a sober body, such as you, Mary I Why 
did he .not T She wished ^lo hq^ never teased him by going 
out so much, and letting pSopIo talk nonsense; he had been 
very kind, and she was not half good enough for him. That 
confession, made to-him, would have been balm for ever; but 
she had not resolution for the effort^ and the days slid away till 
the worst fears were fulfilled. Nay, were they the worst fears) 
Was there not an unavowed sense that, it was safer that she 
should die, while innocent of all but wayward folly, than be 
left to perils which she was so little able4^0 resist) 

The iron expression of grief on her husbapd’s»face had for¬ 
bidden all sympathy, all attempt at consolation. Ho had re- 
turp^ed at once to his business in London, there to find that 
poor Louisa’s extravagance had equalled her folly, and that he, 
whose pride it had been to redeem his paternal property, was 
thrown back by heavy debts on his own account. This had 
been known to Mrs. ]^nsonby, but by no word from him ^ he 
had never permitted the most distant reference to his wife,.and 
yet, with inconsistency betraying his passionate love, he had 
ordered one of the r^ost beautiful and costly monuments that 
art could execute, for her grave at Ormorsfield, and had sent 
brief but explicit orders that, contrary to all family precedent^ 
his infant should bear no name but Louis. 

On this child Mrs. Fonsonby had founded all her hopes of a 
renewal of happiness for her cousin; but when she had left 
Kngland there had been little amali^mation between the vola¬ 
tile animated boy, and his grave unbending fii^ther. She could 
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not conjure up anjr more comfortable picture of them than 
the child uneasily perched on his papa’s knee, looking wislfullj 
for a way of escape, and his father with an air of having lifted 
him up as a duty, 'without knowing what to do with him or to 
say to him. 

At he!* earnest advice, the little fellow had been placed as a 
boarder with his great-aunt, Mrs. Frost, when his grand¬ 
mother’s death had deprived him of all that was homelike at 
Ormershcld. He had been with her till he was old enough for 
a public school, and she spoke of him as if ho wore no less dear 
10 her tliaii her own grandchildren; but she was one who saw 
, no fault in those whom she loved, and Mrs. Ponsonby had been 
rendered a little anxious by a certain tone of dissatisfaction in 
Lord Orniersficld’s curt mention of his son, and above all by 
his cold manner of announcing that this was the day when ho 
would return from Oxford for the Easter vacation. 

Could it bo that the son was unworthy, or had the father’s 
feelings been too %nuch chilled ever to warm again, and all 
home alTcctiuns lost in the strife of politics 1 These had over 
since engaged him, whether in or out of office, leaving little 
time for society or for any domestic piu’suit. 

Her reflections were interrupted by a call of ‘Mamma I* and 
her dauglitcr came running up the steps. Mary Ponsonby^had 
too wide a face for beai^ty, and not slightness enough for 
symmetry, but nothing could bo more pleasing and trustworthy 
than the open countenance, the steady, clear, greenish-brown 
eyes, the kind, sensible moutli, the firm chin, broad though 
rather short foreheadf and healthy though not highly-coloured 
cheek; and •the voice—full, soft, and cheerful—well agreed 
with the expression, and always brought gladness and promise 
of sympathy. 

* See, mamma, what we have found for you.* 

* Violets! The very purple ones that used to grow on the 
orchard bank 1’ 

‘ So they did. Mary knew exactly wjicrc to look for them,* 
i^aid Mrs. Frost, who had followed her up the steps. 

* And there is Gervas,* continued Mary; ‘ so charmed to hear 
of yoi]^ that we had almost brought him to see you.* 

Mrs. Ponsonby declared herself so much invigorated by 
Onnersfield air, that she would go to 6ee her old friend the 
gardener. Mary hurried to fetch her bonnet^ and returned 
while a pwegyrio was going on upon her abilities as maid-of- 
all-work, in her mother’s d^culties with male housemaidtK^ 
bla<^ and brown—and washerwomen who rode on horseback in 
white satin shoea She look^ as if it were hardly natural that 
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Rny one but herself should support her mother, when Mrs. E'rost 
tenderly drew Mrs. Ponsonby’s arm into Ifer oyn; and it was 
indeed strange to see the younger lady so frjul and broken, and 
the elder so strong, vigorous, and active ; as they moved dong 
in the sunshine, pausing to note each spring blossom that bor¬ 
dered the gravel, and entered the walled kitchen-garden, where 
espaliers ran parallel with the walks, dividing the vegetables 
from the narrow flower-beds, illuminated by crocuses opening 
the depths of their golden hearts to the sunbeams and the 
revelling bees. Old Gei;vas, in a patriarchal red waistcoat, wel¬ 
comed Mrs. Ponsonby with more warmth than flattery. * Bless 
m^ ma’am, I’m right glad to see you ; but how old you bo 1* 

‘ I must come home to learu how to grow young, Gervas,* 
said she, smiling; ‘ 1 hear Betty is as youthful as my aunt here.* 

* Ay, ma’am, Betty do flght it out tole^blish,* was the reply 
to this compliment. 

‘ Why, Gervas, what’s all that wilderness ? Surely those used 
to be strawberry beds.’ * 

* Yes, ma’am, the earliest, hautboys; don’t ye mind 1 My 
young Lord came and beggj^d it of me, and, bless the lad, I 
can’t refuse him nothing.’ 

* He seems to bo no gardener !* 

tfle said he wanted to make a Botany Bay sort of garden,* 
said the old man; ‘ and sure enough ’tis a garden of weeds 
he’s made of it, and mine into the bargain ! He has a great 
big thistle here, and the down blows'right over my beds, 
thick as snow, so that it is throe women’s work to be a match 
for the jveeds; but speak to him of pulling it up, ye’d think 
*twas the heart out of him.* * * 

‘ Does he ever work here 1’ 

* At first it was nought else; he and that young chap, Madison, 
always bringing docks and darnel out of the hedges, and plants 
from the nursery gardens, and bringing rockwork, and letting 
water in to make a swamp. There’s no saying what’s in the 
lad’s head I But, of Iht^ he’s not done much but by times 
lying on the bank, reading or speaking verses out loud to him¬ 
self, or getting young Madison off his work to listen to him. 
Once he got me to hear; but, ma’am, ’twas all about fairies and 
such like, putting an ass’s head on an honest body as had lost 
his way. I told him ’twas no good for him or the boy to read 
sneh stuff, and I’d ha’ none of it; but, if he chose to read me 
some good book, he’d be welcome—^for the candles baint so good 
as they used, and I can’t get no spectacles to suit me.’ 

‘ And did he read to you 1’ 

* A bit or two, ma’am, if the humour took him. But he's 
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Voung, you see,<ma'am. I'm right glad hell find you here. My 
old woman eayarhe dh want a lAdy about the place to make him 
comfortable like.' . 

‘And who is^his young Madisonf asked Mrs. Ponsonby, 
when they had turned from the old gardener. 

* To hoar Jem, you would believe that he is the most pro¬ 
mising plant rearing for Botany Bay 1* said Mrs. Frost. ‘ He 
is a boy from that wild place Marksedge, whom Louis took 
interest in, and made more familiar than Jem liked, or ithan, 
perhaps, was good for him. It did no^ answer; the'^servants 
did not like it, and it ended in his being sent to work with 
Smith, the ironmonger. Poor Louis ! he took it sadly to heart, 
for he had taken gi*eat pains with the boy.' 

‘ I like to hear the old name, Louis !’ 

‘ I can’t help it,' sai4 Mrs. Frost. ‘ He must be his old aunt 
Kitty's Louis lo Debonnaire ! Don’t you remember your calling 
him so when ho was a baby f 

‘ Oh yes, it has elcactly recalled to me the sort of gracious 
look that he used to have—half sly, half sweet—and so very 
pretty!' ' 

‘ It suits him as well now. lie is the kind of being who 
must have a pet nameand Mrs. Frost, hoping he might be 
already arrived, could hardly slacken her eager step so as to keep 
pace with her niece’s feeblennovements. She was disappointed; 
the carnage had returned without Lord Fitzjocclyn. His hat 
and luggage were cofnc, but he himself was missing, ^rs. 
Frost was very uneasy, but his father silenced conjectures by 
saying, that it was his usual w^ay, and he would make hisi^appear- 
ance before tlje evening. He would not send to meet another 
train, saying, that the penalty of irregidarity must be borne, 
and the horses should not suffer for such freaks; and he would 
fain have been utterly indifferent, but he w'as evidently listening 
to eveiy sound, and betrayed his anxiety by the decision with 
which ho checked all expi*cssion of his aunt’s fears. 

There was no arrival all that evening, no explanation in 
the ^morning; and Betty Gervas, whom Mary went to visit 
in the courae of the day, began to wonder whether the young 
Loi-d could 'be gone for a soldier—^the usual fate of all missing 
village lads. 

^ Mary was on her way home, through the park, along a path 
skirting the top of a wooded ravine, a dasliiug rivulet making 
a pleasant murmur among the rocks below, and glancing here 
and there through the brushwood that clothed the precipitous 
banks, wlien, with a sudden rustling and crackling, a man leaped 
upon the path with a stone in each hand. 
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melt away; and behold 1 the primitive widp-mouthed body of 
fourteen yeara since T 

Mra Frost laughed, but it seemed to he a serious matter 
with Lord Ormersfield. *lf you could appreciate sterling 
worth,’ he said, * you wotild be ashamed to speak oT your cousin 
with such conceited disrespect.' 

All the ofTcct was to make Louis walk quietly out of the 
reom; but his shoulder and eyebrow made a secret telegraph 
of amazement to Miss. Frost. 

The new arrival sedmed to have put the Earl into a state of 
constant restless anxiety, subdued and eoncealed with a high 
hand, but still visible to one who knew him so intimately as 
did Mra. Ponsonby. She saw that he watched each word and 
gesture, and studied licr looks to j[]udge of the opinion they 
might create in her. Now the process was much like weighing 
and balancing the down of Fitzjocelyn’s own favourite thistle; 
the profusion, the unsubstantiality, ancf the volatility being far 
too similar; and there was something positively sad in the soU< 
citotis heed taken of suc];^ utter hcedlussiiess. 

The reigning idea was the expedition to Illcrshall, and the 
excellent condition of the work-people under his new friend, 
the supei'intendent. Forgetful that mines were a tender sub¬ 
ject, the eager speaker became* certain that copper must exist 
in the neighbourliood, and what an employment it would afford 
to all the country round. ‘ Marksedge must be the very place; 
the soil ^promises metallic veins, the discovery would be the 
utmost boon to the people. It wduld lead to industry and 
civilization, and counteract all the evils we*have brought on 
them. Mary, do you remember Marksedge, the place of exile f 

* Not that I know‘oE*. 

* No; we were too young to understand the iniquity. In the 
last genemtioii, it was not the plan to stone Naboth, but to re¬ 
move him. Great people could not endure little people; so, 
by way of kindnedb, our whole population of Ormersfield, ex¬ 
cept a few necessary retainers, were transported bodily ironi 
betwixt the wind and our nobdity, located on a moor beyond 
our condnes, a generous gift t0 the poor-rates of Bletchynden, 
away from church, away from work, away from superintendence, 
away from all amenities of the poor man’s life!’ 

This was one of the improvements to which Mr. Dynevor 
had prompted the late Earl; but Louis did not know whom lie 
was cutting as he uttered this tirade, with a glow on hia 
chedk and eye, but with his n 3 ual soft, modulated iutonatiou 
and polished language, tlie distinctness and deliberation taking 
off all air of rattle, and rcuderiug his words more impressive. 
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deep blue eyes weye raised to hers, and there were the same re¬ 
gular delicate features, fair, transparent complexion, and glossy 
light-brown hair tirte'd with gold—th^ same careless yet depre¬ 
cating glance, tho same engaging smile that warmed her heait 
to liim at otfco, in spite of an air which was not that of wisdom. 

* How little altered you are !’ she exclaimed. * If you were 
not taller than your father, I should say you wer^ the same 
Louj^ that I left fourteen years ago.’ 

* I fear that is the chief change,’ said Lord Ormersfield. 

* A boy that would be a boy all his life, like Sir Thomas 
More’s son I’ said Louis, coolly and simply, but with a twinkle 
in the corner of his eye, as if he said it on purjiose to be pro¬ 
voking ; and Mrs. Frost interposed by asking where the cousins 
had met, and whether they had known each other. 

‘ I knew him by what j’ou said yesterday,’ said Mary. 

* Louis le Dcboiinaire 1’ asked Mrs. Frost, sipiliag. 

* No, Mary; not that name!’ he exclaimed. * It is what Jem 
calls me, when he has nothing more cutting to say —* 

*Aye, because it is exactly vhat you look when you know 
you deserve a scolding—with your shoulders pulled down, and 
your face made up 1’ said his aunt, patting him. 

When ]Mrs. Poiisonby and Mary had left the room to dress, 
Louis exclaimed, ‘And that ig Mis. Ponsonby! IIow ill she 
does look! Her very voice has bioken down, thoiigh it still 
hiis the sweet sound that I could never forget! Has she had 
advice 

* Dr. Hastings saw herdn London,’ said his father. ‘ He sent 
her into tho couKtiy at once, and thinks that there is fair liope 
that complete rest of sjurits may check the disease.’ 

‘Will she stay hero r said Louis, eagerly. ‘That would bo 
like old times, and we could make her very comfortable. 1 
wo7ild train those two ponies for her diives —* 

‘ I wish she would remain hei’e,’ said his father; ‘ but she is 
bent on becoming my aunt’s tenant.’ S, 

‘Hal That is next best! They could do nothing moro 
commendable. Will they be a windfall for the House Beau¬ 
tiful V . 

* No,* said Mrs. Frost. * They wish to have a house of their 
own, in case Mr. Ponsonby should come home, or Miaa Pon- 
Bouby to stay with then\.’ • 

‘ The respected aunt who brought Mary up ? How long has 
slie been at Lima)’ 

* Four years.’ 

* Four years J She has not made use of her opportunities I 
Alas for the illusion dispelleiif ] The Spanish walk and mantilla 
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Mary's eyes Mrcre nil astonisliment/. s» said, between 
wonder and reproof, ' Is that on pui’poso T 

* Adventures are thrust on some people,'^as the nonchalant 
reply, with shoulders depressed, and a twinkle of the eye, as if 
he purposed amazing his auditor. 

* I hope you have had an adventure, for nothing else could 
justify you,* said Mary, with some humour, but more gravity. 

* Only a stray infant-errant, cast on my mercy at the junction 
station. Nurse, between eating and gossiping left behind— 
bell lings—engine squeaks—strain starts—Fitzjocelyn and in- 
fisint vis^ilb^is' 

* You don’t mean a baby V 

* A child of five years old, who soon ceased howling, and con» 

tided his history to me. lie had been visiting grandmamma 
in London, and was going homo to Illcrshall; so 1 found the 
best plan would be to leave the train at the next station, and 
take him home.' • 

‘ Oh, that* was quite another thing,* exclaimed Mary, gratified 
at being able to like him.* * Could you find his homo 1’ 

* Yes j he knew his name and address too well to be lost or 
mislaid. 1 would have come home as soon as I had seen him 
in at the door; but the whole family rushed out on me, and 

Conjured mo first to dine and then to sleep. They are capital 
people. Dobbs is,superintendent of the copper and tin works 
—a thoroughly right-minded man, wjth a nice, hvdylike wife, 
the right sort of sound si^ufT that old England’s hearii is made 
o£ It was worth anything to have seen it I They do in- 
calcuiahle good with their w'ork-people. Lsaw the whole 
concern.' 

He launched into an explanation of the, process, producing 
from his pocket, papers of the ore, in every stage of manufac¬ 
ture, and twisting them up so carelessly, that they would have 
become a mass of confusion, had not Maiy undertaken the re¬ 
packing. 

As they approa^od the house, the library windoyr was 
thrown up, and Mrs. Frost came hurrying down with out- 
stretidied arms. She was met ^ her young nephew with an 
overflow of fond affection, before he looked up and beheld his 
&ther standing upright and motionless on the highest step. 
His excuses were made more lightly and easily than seexqed to 
suit such rigid looks; but Lord Ormersfield bent his head as if 
resigning himself perforce to the explanation, and, with the 
softened voice in which he always spoke to Mrs. Ponsouby, 
said, * Here he is—Louis, you remember your cousin.' 

She was positively startled j for it was as if his mother^s 
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Mary utarted, bvt she did not lose her presence of niiud, and 
her next glance showed her that the apparition was not alarm¬ 
ing, and was nearlytas' much amazed as herself. It was a tall 
slight young man, in a suit of shepherd’s pluid, with a fair face 
and graceful* agile form, recalling the word debonnaire as die 
had yesterday heard it applied. In instant conviction that this 
was the truant, she put out her hand by the same impulse that 
lighted his features with a smile of welcome, and the years of 
separation seemed annihilated as he ex 9 luimed, ‘My cousin 
Maiy !’ and grasped her hand, adding, ‘ 1 hope I did not frighten 
you —' 

‘ Oh no; but where did you come from V 

* Up a hill peipendicular, like Hotspur,* he replied, in soft 
low quiet tones, which were a strange contrast lo the words. 
‘ No, see here,’ and jiartiiig the bushes he showed some rude 
steps, half nature, half art, leading between the ferns and 
mountain-ash, and looking very inviting. 

‘ How delightful!’ cried Maiy. 

*I am glad you appreciate it,Mie exclaimed ; ‘I will finish it 
off now, and put a rail. 1 did not care to go on when 1 had 
lost the poor fellow who helped me, but it saves a world of dis¬ 
tance.' 

‘ It must bo very pretty amengst those beautiful ferns !* 

* You can’t conceive anything more charming,* he continued, 
with the same low distinct utterance, but an earnestness that 
almost took away her breath. ‘ There are nine ferns on this 
bank—^that is, if we hate the Scolopendriurn lc^igatum^6& I 
am persuaded. ‘Do you know anything of ferns 1 Ah 1'you 
come from the land of tree' ferna’ 

‘ Oh ! I am so glad to exchange them for our home flowera 
Fiimroses look so friendly and natural.* 

‘ These rocks are perfect nests for them, and they even over¬ 
hang the river. This is the best bit of the stream, so rapid and 
foaming that I must throw a bridge across tov Aunt Catharine. 
Which ‘Would be most a])propriate 1 I w'as weighing it as 1 
came up—a simple stone, or a rustic performance in wood)' 

* 1 should like stone,* said Mary, amused by his eagerness. 

* A' ro^h Druidical stone I That’s it! The idea of rude 
negligent strength accords with such places, and this is a stone 
Gounity. 1 know the very stone 1 Do come down and see !* 

‘To-morrow, if you please,* said Maiy. ‘Mamma must 
want me, and—^but I suppose they know of your rotiu-n at 
home.* 

‘No, thqr don’t. They have learnt hy experience that the 
right time is the <me never to-^lspect me.’ 
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'IndeedI is thore mucli distress at Marki^gef said Mrs. 
Ponsonby. » 

' They have gilts with our own poor at Christmas/ said Lord 
Ormei*sfield; ' but they are a defiant, ungrateftd set, always iu 
distress by their own fault.* 

'What cause have they for gratitude?* exclaimed his son. 
* For being turned out of house and home ? for the three miles* 
walk to their daily work? Yes, it is the fact. The dozen 
faniiUes left here, with edicts against lodgers, cannot suffice ior 
the farmer’s work; ^d,all Norris’s and Beecher’s men have to 
walk six miles every day of their lives, besides the hard day’s 
work. They are still farther from their paiish, they are uo 
one’s charge, they have neither church nor school, and whom 
should we blame for their being lawless ?* 

‘ It used to be thought a very good thing for the parish/ said 
Mrs. Frost, looking at her niece. ‘ I remember being sorry for 
the poor people, but we did not see things in the light in whicli 
Louis puts it.* * 

'Young men like to find fiiult with the doings of their 
elders/ eaid Lord Oimersficy. • 

' Nothing can ihake me regard it otherwise than as a wicked 
s.n !’ said Louis. 

j Nay, my dear/ mildly said Aunt Catharine, 'if it were 
mistaken. I am sure it- was not intentionally cruel.* 

* What I call wicked, is to sacrifice the welfare of dcjiendents 
to our own selfish convenience ! And you would call it cruel 
too. Aunt Catharine, if you could hear tho poor creatures beg 
as a favour of Mr. Holdsworth to be buried among their kin, 
and know how it has preyed on the minds of flie dying tliat 
they might not lie here among their own people/ 

* Change the subject, Fitzjocclyn/ said his father ; ‘ the thing 
is done, and cannot be undone.* 

' Tho undoing is my daily thought/ said Louis. * If I could 
nave tried my plan of weaving cordage out of cotton-grass Bjjh 
thistle-down, I think 1 could have contrived for them.* 

Mary looked up, and met his merry blue eye. Was he sayiitg 
it so gravely to try whether he could take her in ? * 1/ you 
could —* she said, and he went into a hoarty laugh, and 
finished by saying, so that no one could guess whether it was 
sport or earnest, ' Even taking into account the depredations ol 
the goldfinches, it would be an admirable rpoculation, and 
would oonfer immeasurable benefits on the owners of waste 
lands. I mean to take out a patent when 1 have succeeded in 
die spinning.' 

* A patent for a donkey/ whispered Aunt Catharine. He 
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rcRponded with a dcfcreutial bow, and the conversation was 
changed by tlw hlaii j but copper was still the subject upper¬ 
most with Louis, and no sooner was dinner over than ho fol¬ 
lowed the ladiesito'the library, and began searching every book 
on metals and minerals, till he had heaped up a pile of 
voUithes, whence he rang the changes on oxide, pyrites, and 
carbonate, and oetuhedron crystals—names which poor Mrs. 
Frost had heard but too often. At last it came to certainty 
that he had seen the very masses containing ore; he wouhl 
^nd ope to-morrow to Illershall to b^ analyaed, and bring his 
frieml Dobbs down to view the spot. 

. ‘Not in my time,’interposed Lord Ormersfield. * I would 
not wish for a greater misfortune than the discovery of a mine 
on niy i)ropcrty.* 

‘No wonder,* thought Mrs. Ponsonby, as she recollected 
Wheal Salamanca and Wheal Catharine, and Wheal Dynevor, 
and all the other wheals that had wheeled away all Chcveleigh 
and half Ormcrsfiljid, till the last unfortunate wheal failed 
when the rope broke, and there were no funds to buy a new 
one. No wonder Lord Ormersfield trembled when lie heard 
his son launch out into those easily-ascending conjectural calcu¬ 
lations, freely working sums in his head, so exactly like tlie old 
Karl, bis grandfatlicr, that she could have laughed, but for 
sympathy with the father, and anxiety to see how the sou 
would take the damp so vexatiously cast on his projects. 

Ho made the gesture that Mrs. Frost called dehonnaire —read 
on for five minutes in silence, insisted on tc.acliing his aunt the 
cause of the colours dn peacock ores, compared them to a 
pigeon’s neck,*and talked of old Betty Gerva.s’3 tame pigeons ; 
whence ho proceeded to memories t>f the days that he and Mary 
had spent together, and asked which of tlieir old haunts she 
had revisited. Had slie been into the nursery 1 

‘ Oh yes 1 but I wondered you had sent the old walnut press 
into that lumbeivroom.* 

‘ Is that satire i’ said Louis, starting ai d looking in her face. 

‘ L don’t know what you mean.* 

‘1 have a better right to ask what you mean by stigmatiziiig 
my apartment as a lumbcr-r®om ?■ 

‘It was only what I saw from the door,* said Maiy, a little 
confused, but rallying and answeiing vrith spirit; ‘ and 1 must 
maintain tbat> if you mean the room over the garden entrance, 
it is veiy like a lumber-room.* 

* Ah, Mary 1 you have not outgrown the delusions of your 
SOIL Is an Blnglishman’s 'house his castle while housemaids 
maiaud over it, ransacking h^i possessions, irritating poor 
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peaceful dust that only wants to he let ^one,^weeping away 
chenshed cobwebs V J 

* Oil, if yoii cherish cobwebs P said Maiy. 

* Did not tlie fortunes of Scotland hang uh &ispider*s thread t 
Did not a cobweb save the life of Mahomet, or Ali, or a medi- 
reval saint—^tio. matter which ? Was not a spider the solace ol 
the Bastille ? Have not 1 lain for hours on a summer morning 
watching the tremulous lines of the beautiful geometiical 
composition V 

* More* shame for you I’ said Mary, with a sort of dry 
humorous bluiitness. ^ 

* The very answer you would have made in old times,* cried 
Louis, delighted. ‘ O JMary, you bring mo back the -days of 
iny youth 1 You never would see the giant who used to live 
in that press !* 

‘ I remember our great fall from llio top of it.* 

* Oh yes 1’ cried Louis ; ‘ Jcni Frost had sot us up there bolt 
upright for sentries, and I saw the cncmies'too soon, when you 
would not allow that they \\,cro there. I was going to fire iny 
musket /it them ; but you used violence to keep me sternly to 
my duty—pulled iny liair, did not you ?’ 

know you scratched mo, and we both rolled off together 1 
I wonder we were not both killed !* 

That did not trouble Jem ! H(^ picked us up, and ordered 

us into arrest under the bed for breach of discipline,’ 

* I fejir Join was a martinet,* said Mre^ Frost. 

‘ That he was I A general formed on the model of him who, 
not contented with assaulting a dmii-lwrj^y had taken um bme 
iovU entiere. We had a siege of the Fort Bombadero, inacces¬ 
sible, and with mortars firing double-hand gi;isnadc8. They 
were dandelion clocks, and there were nettles to act the part of 
poisoned spikes on the breach.* 

* 1 remember the nettles,’ said Mary, * and Jem’s driving you 

to gather them; you standing with your bare legs iii the 
nettle-bed, when he trordd make me dig, and 1 could not come 
to help you 1’ ' 

* On duty in the trenches. Your sense of duty was exem¬ 
plary. 1 remember your digging co, like a vexy Casablanca, all 
alone, in the midst of a thunderstorm, because Jem had forgot¬ 
ten to call you in, crying ali the time with fear of tlie lightning 1* 

* You oamo to help me,* said Maiy. * You came rushing out 
from the nursery to my rescue 1* 

* 1 could not make you stir. We were taken prisoners by a 
sally from the nursery. For once in your life, yon were in 
disgrace 1* 
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* I quite thaught I ought to mind Jem/ said Mary, * and 
never knew wither *it was play or earnest.* 

* Only so could you transgress/ said Louis,—*yoii who never 
cried, except my amateur Mungo Malagrowther. Poor 
Alary 1 what an amazement it was to me to find you breaking 
your heart over the utmost penalties of the nuraery law, when 
to me they only afforded agreeable occasions of showing that 1 
did not care 1 I must have been intolerable till you and Airs. 
Ponsonby took mo in hand i* 

* I am glad you own your obligations,* said Lord OnuersHeld. 

* 1 own myself as much obliged td Afary for making me 
wise, as to Jem for makitig me foolish.* 

‘ It i^ not the cause of gratitude I should have expected,* said 
his father. 

* Alas I if he and Clara were but here !* sighed Louis. * I 
entreated him in ternft tliat might have moved a pyramid fi'om 
its base, but the Frost was arctic. An iceberg will move, but 
lie is past all mclliirg 1* 

* 1 respect his steadiness of purpose,* said the Earl; * I know 
no young man whom I honojiir more than James.’ , 

His aunt and his son w’ere looldng towards each other with 
glistening eyes of triumph and congratulation, and Mrs. Frost 
cleared her voice to say that he was making far too much of 
her Jemmy; a very good boy, to bo sure, but if ho said so 
much of him, the Marys would be disappointed to see nothing 
but a little fiery Wolidiman. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THISTLE-DOWN. - 

Lightly soars the thistle-down, 

Ligliily does it float— 

I.iglitly seeds of care are sown, 

Little do we note. « 

Watch life's thistles bud and blow, 

Ob, 'tis pleasant folly; 

But when all life’s paths they strew, 

Then ooroes^eihmcholy. 

Mast Howm. 

M ary POiNSONBY had led a life of change and wander¬ 
ing that had given her few local attachments. The 
fteriod me had spent at Ormersficld, when she was from five to 
seven years iild, hod been the most joyous part of her life, and 
had given her a strong feeling for the place where she liad lived 
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with her mother, and in an atmosphere of afTeci^^n, free from 
the sliadow of that skeleton in the house, which iiad darkened 
her childhood more than she understood. . 

Tho great weakness of Mra Ponsonby’s life had^been her over- 
hasty acceptance of a man, whom she did not thoroughly know, 
because her ddicacy had taken alarm at foolish gossip about 
herself and her cousin. It was a folly that had been severely 
visited. Irreligious himself, Mr. Fonsonby disliked his wifr.'s 
strictness; be resented her affection for her own family, gave 
way to dissipated habits, and made her miserable both by vio¬ 
lence and neglect. Bom late of this unhappy marriage, little 
Mary was his only substantial link to his wife, and ho had never 
been wanting in tenderness to her: but many a storm had raged 
over the poor child’s head ; and, though she did not know why 
the kind old Countess had come to remove her and her mother, 
and *papa* was still a loved and honoured title, she was fully 
sensible of the calm security at Onnci*sficld. 

When Mr. Ponsouby had recalled his wife on his appointment 
at Lima, Mary had been ieft in Bugland fr)r education, under tho 
charge of his sister in London. Miss Ponsouby was good and 
kind, but of narrow views, thinking all ‘titled people fashionable, 
and all fashionable people reprobate, jealous of her sister-iu- 
love for her owm family, and, though unable to believe’her 
brother blameless, holding it as an axiom that married peo])Ie 
could not fall out without faults on both sides, and charging a 
&rge share of their unhappiness on tho ‘ho\iso of Fitzjocelyn. 
Principle had prevented her from endeavouring to ■weaken tho 
little gii>i’«i affection to her mother; but ?t had been her great 
fibjoct to train her up in habits of sober judgment,‘’and freedom 
from all the romance, poetry, and enthusiasm which she fancied 
had been injurious to Mrs. Ponsonby. Tho soibwas of tho very 
kind that she would have chosen. Maiy was intelligent, but 
with more sense than fancy, more practical than intellectual, 
and preferring the homely to the tasteful. At school, study and 
HCGomplishments were ihere tasks; her recreation was found in 
acts of kindness to her companions, and her hopes were all Axed 
on the going out to Fem, to be useful to her father and mother. 
It seventeen she went; full of acti^, housewifely habits, with 
a clear head, sound heart, and cramped mind; her spirits even 
and cheerful, but not high nor mirthful, after ten years of even¬ 
ings spent in needlework beside a dry maiden annt. 

Nor was the home she found at Lima likely to foster the joy- 
ousness of early girlhood. Mr. Ponsonby was excessively fond 
of her; but his affection to her only marked, by contrast, the 
golf between him and her mother.. There was no longer any 
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open mfscoiAnct on his part, and Mrs. Fonsonby was almost 
tremblingly Jbtciitive to his 'wishes; but ho was chill and ear* 
castic in his niunuor towards her, and her nervous attacks often 
betrayed that hod been made to suffer in private for differ¬ 
ences of opinion. Health and spirits Were breaking do'wn; and, 
though she never uttered a word of complaint, the sight of her 
Bufferings was trying for a warm-hearted young girl. 

Mary’s refuge was hearty affection to both parents. She would 
not reason nor notice whore filial tact taught her that it was best 
to be ignoiunt; she charged all tracasseriea on the Peluvian re¬ 
public, and set liei^sulf simply to ameliorate each vexation as it 
arose, and divert attention from it without generalizing, even to 
herself, on the state of the family. The Plnglish comfort which 
she brought into the Limcnian household was one element of 
peace; and her brisk, energetic habits produced an air of ease 
and pleasantness tliat did much to make home agreeable tcTher 
father, and removed many cares w*liich oppressed her mother. 
To her, Mary was all the world—daughter, comforter, friend^ 
and nurse, unfailing in deeds of love o!f words of cheer, aud re| 
moving all sense of dreariness and solitude. And Mary h^ 
found her mother all, ,and more than all she remembered, i 
admired and loved her with a deep, quiet glow of intense afi| 
tion. There was so much call for Maiy’s actual exertioif 
various kinds, that there «was little opportunity for cultivate 
or enlarging her mind by books, though the scenes and circuit 
stances around her tould not but take some efiect. Still, 
twenty-one she was so much what she had been at seventeen—' 
so staid, sensible, and practical, that Miss Pousonby gladly pro¬ 
nounced her^not in the least spoilt 

Fain would her aunt have kept both her and her mother as 
her guests; but Mi's. Ponsonby had permission to choose what¬ 
ever residence best suited her, and felt that Bryanston-squaro 
and Miss Ponsonby would be fiital to her hai-assed spirits. She 
yearned after the home and companions of her youth, and Miss 
Pousonby could only look severe, talk Sf London doctors, aud 
take Maiy aside to warn her against temptations fiom fashion¬ 
able people. • 

Mary had been lookingjbr the fashionable people ever since, 
and the first sign of them* she had seen, was the air and figure 

S f her cousin Fitzjocelyn. Probably good aunt Melicont would 
istnist him; and yet his odd startling talk, and the arcli look 
of mischief in the corners of his mouth and eyes, had so much 
likene^ to the little Louis of old times, that she could not look 
on him as a stranger nor as a formidable being; but was always 
recurring to the almost monilicrld sense o£ pxotoction, urith 

^ s 
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which she formerly used to regard ’him, wh^ sliJ shared his 
mirscry. • 

Her mother had cultivated her love for OrQ\,eii;^eld, and she 
was charmed by her visits to old haunts, well remembering 
everything. She gladly recognised the little low'browed church, 
the dumpy tower, and graveyard rising j90 high that it seemed 
to intend to bury the church itself, and permitted many a view, 
tbrougl^ the lattices, of the seats, and the Fitzjocelyn hatch¬ 
ments and monuments 

She lin]p;ered after church on Sunday afternoon with Mrs. 
Frost tc look at Lady Fitzjocelyu’s monument! It was in the 
chancel, a recumbent figure in white marble, as if newly fallen 
asleep, and with the lovely features chiselled from a cast taken 
after death had fixed and ennobled their beauty. 

* It is just like Louis’s profile 1* said Mra Frost, os they came 
out. 

‘ Well,* said Louis, who wfls nearer than she was aware, 
hope at least no one will make me the occasion of a lion when I 
am dead.* «> v 

‘ It is very beautiful,* said Mary. „ 

* May be so; but the sentiment is destroyed hy its having 
been six months in the Boyal Aca(lcrny,'*nuniber 1G,13G, and 
ly ^'.ing it down among the excursions in the Nw'thwula 
Guide,* 

* Louis, my dear, you should not be satiiical on this,* said 
Mrs. Frost. 

* I never meant it,* said Louis ; * but I neVer could love that 
monumenft It used to oppress me with a sense of having a 
white marble mother 1 And, seriously, it fills up tho chaucel 
as if it were its show-room, according to our ^mily tradition 
that the church is dedicated to the Fitzjocelyus. Living or 
dead, we have taken it all to ourselves.* 

* It %as a very fair, respectable congi’egation,* said his aunt. 

* Exactly so. That is^my complaint. Everything belonging 

to his lordship is rt»pcct^le—excq)t his son.* ’ 

* Take care, Louis j here is Mary looking as if she would take 
you at your word.* • 

* Fray, Mary, do th^ let no one whc»is not respectable go to 
church in Feruf 

do not think you would change your congregation for the* 
Wretched crowds of brown beggars,’ said Mary. 

* Would T noif cried Louia *OhI if the analogous class 

in England could but feel that the church was for them 1 
•-not driven out and thrust aside, by our reepeetability 1’ 

*Marksedge to witl* said a good>httmoum voice, as Mr. 
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IIoldswort>i|^the yming Vicar, appeared at his otm wichet, with 
a hearty graetiiig. * 1 never hear those words without knowing 
where you aije, Fitzjocelyn.* 

* 1 hope to be there literally some day this weeV said Louia 

* Will you walk with me 1 1 want to ask old Madison how his 
grandson goes on. 1 m^ed going to see after the boy last time 
1 was ujt home, and have been sorry for it ever since.* 

* I fear he has not been going on well,’ said the Vicar. * His 
master told mo that he found Mm very idle and saucy.*' 

* People of that sort never know how to speak to a lad,* said 
Louis. ‘ It is th6ir own rating that they ought to blame.’ 

‘ Not Tom Madison, I know,’ said Mr. Holdsworth, laughing. 

* But 1 did not come out to comliat that point, but to inquire 
after the commissions you kindly undertook.* 

* I have brought you such a set of prizes! Ked nibrics, red 
margins; and for the apparatus, I have brought a globe with 
all the mountains in high relief ;-^yes, and an admirable phy¬ 
sical atlas, and a box . of insti'uinents and models for applying 
matlieuiatics to mechanics. We m^ght give evening lectures, 
and interest the young ^farmers.’ 

‘ Pray,’ said the Vicar, with a sound of dismay, * where may 
the bill be? I thought the limits were two pounds eighteen.* 

* Oh 1 I take all tluvt on myself.’ 

* We shall see,’ said Mr. Holdsworth, not gratefully. ‘Waa 
Origen sent homonn time for you to briiig?’ 

‘ThereI’ cried Louis, starting, ‘ Oiigeu is lying on the very 
rhair where 1 put^him last January. I will write to Jem Frost 
to-morroV to send him to the binder.* 

‘ Is it of any use to ask fur the music V 

* I assure you, Mr, Holdsworth, I am very sorry. I’ll write 
at once to Frost’ 

‘ Then I am afraid the parish will not bo reformed as you 
promised last Christmas,’ said the Vicar, turning, with a smile, 
to Mrs. Frost * We were to be civilised by we^y concerts in 
Alie scliooL’ 

* What were you to play, Louis?’ said Mrs. Frost, laughing. 

* 1'was to imitate all the birds in the air at once,’ said Louis, 
banning to chirp like^ milee of sparrows, turning it into tlie - 
croak of a raven, and breaking off suddenly with, * 1 beg your 
]tardon—forgot it was Sunday 1 Indeed, Mr. Holdsworth, I can 
say no more than that 1 was a wretch not to remember. Next 
time ril write it all down in the top of my hat,, mth a pathetie 
entreaty that if my hat be stolen, the thief shall fulfil the com¬ 
missions, and punctually send in the bUl ^ the Bev. W. H 
Uoldswurth r 
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anno;ir!ng» and Mrs. Ponsonby could well und^talnd liia 
tiither’s pei'petual i*cstle8s anxiety, for his foibles ^ro exactly 
of the sort most likely to ten^ such a man as the Ear]; and 
the most positively unsatisfactory part of his charslter was the 
tnsemctance that ho displayed when his trifling or his wild 
projects had given umbrage. Yet, even here, she could not but 
feel a hoi>e, such as it was, that the carelessness might be the 
eflect of want of sympathy and visible aflbction jfrom his 
father, Whose very anxiety made him the moi'e unbending; and 
that, what a worse temper might have resented, rendered a 
good one gaily reckless and unheeding. i 

She often wondered whether she should try to give a hint—^ 
but Lord Ormcrsfield seemed to dread leading to the subject, 
although on all else tliat interested him he came to her as in old 
times, and seemed greatly rcfi'eshed and softened by her com¬ 
panionship. 

An old friend and forn\pr fellow-minister had proposed 
spending a night at Ormersfleld. He was the person whom 
the Eurl most highly esteemed, and, in his own dignified way, 
he was solicitous that tho household should be in more tlian 
usually perfect order, bolding a long cdnfoi’euce with the man 
of whom heioos sure, Frampton. Would that he could have 
‘wCcff'cqually sure of his son 1 Ho loolged at him almost wist¬ 
fully several times during breakfast, and at last, as they rose, 
gave an exhortation that he would he punctual to dinner at 
half-past seven, which would "give him ample time, and he 
hoped he would ho—'* He paused for a word, and his son 
Bujiplicd at ‘On my good behaviour, I understatuk* With 
that lie walked off, leaving Lord Ormersfleld telling Mrs. Pon¬ 
sonby that it was the fliut introduction, as he had ‘ for various 
reasons' thought it undesirable to bring Fits^celyn early to 
London, and betraying his own anxiety as to the impression ho 
might- produce on Sir Miles Oakstead. His own perplexity and 
despondency showed themselves in liis desire to view his son 
with the eyes of others,^and he also thought the ten’or of Fits-, 
Jocelyn’s future life might be coloured by his friend’s opinion. 

Evening brought the guest. Mrs. Ponsonby was not ikrell 
enough to appear at dinner; but Maryland Mrs. Frost, pieced 
to see an historical character, were in the drawing-room, enjoy¬ 
ing Sir Miles’s agreeable conversation, until they caught certain 
misgivings reflected in eacdi otheris looks, as time wore on and* 
nothing had been seen' or heard of Louis. The half-hour 
struck j the Earl waited five minute^ then rang tho belL * la 
Sx>rd Fitzjocelyn come in f 

* my LoitL* 

^ i 
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* Brin^ tbe dinner.* 

Mary longed to'By in search of him, and spare further vexa* 
tion. She hi^ assumed all an elder sister's fedings, and suffered 
for him as slle used to do, when ho was in disgrace and would 
not heed it She heard no more of the conversation, and was 
insensible to the honour of going in to dinner with the late 
Secretary of State, as she saw the empty place at the table. 

The soup was over, when she was aware of a step in the 
hall, and beside her stood a grey figure,- baspattered with mud, 
shading his eyes with his hand, os if dazzled by the lighta * 1 
beg your pardon,*'Were the words, *but 1 was obliged to go to 
Koi-thwold. I have shot a rose-coloured pastor 1’ 

* Shot him !* cried Moxy. * Was he much hurt T 

* Killed 1 I look him to Miss Faithfull, to be sketched 
before he is stuffed —' 

A clearer view of the company, a wave of the hand from the 
Earl, and the young gentleman was gone. Next he opened the 
library door, saying, * Here’s my pretty behaviour 1’ 

> * Louis 1 what is the matter V cried Mrs. Ponsonbv. 

* 1 entirely forgot the right honourable, and marched into the 
dining-room to tell Auht Catharine that I have killed a I'ose- 
coloured pastor.* a 

‘ Killed what 1* ^ 

* A bird, hardly ever seen in England. I spied him in the 
fir-wood, went to Warren for a gun, brought him down, and 
walked on to the House Beautiful, where Miss Faithfull was 
enchanted. She twill copy him, and send him 'to the bird- 
stuffer. S looked in to give directions, and old Jenyns was 
amazed; ho never knew one shot here before, so early in the 
year toa He says w'e must send the account to the Ornitho¬ 
logical —* 

*Do you know how wet you aref exclaimed Mrs. Fon- 
BonW, seeing rivulets dropping from his coat 

*1 see. It rained all the way home, and was so dark, 1 
nould not see the footpath; and when i! came in, my eyes were 
blinded by the lights and my head so full of the })(istor, that the 
other minister, never occurred to me, and remains undmr the 
impression that I have <g)nfessed a sacrilegious murder.* 

* You really are incorrigible I* cried Mrs. Pousouby. * 'Why 
jure you nbt dressing for dinner f 

* Because you are going to give me a cup of your tea.* 

* Certainly not I shdd b^in to Ihink yon purposely mor¬ 

tified your &ther, when you know he wanted you to be rea¬ 
sonable.* * 

^ Xhe lower spe^es never show off well to strangers/ said 
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Fil^ocelyn, coolly; bul^ as he lighted his candJ^ hrf added, with 
more candour, * I beg your pardon—^indeed I did ifot do this on 
purpose; but don’t say anything about appearances—there's 
something in me that is sure to revolt.’ * 

So noiselessly that the moment was unlcnown, the vacant 
chair was filled' by a gentleman irrcpi*oachably attired, his face 
glowing with exercise, or with what made him very debonnaire 
and really silent, dining rapidly and unobtrusively, and never 
raising *his eyes even to his aunt, probably intending thus to 
remain all the evening; but presently Sir Miles turned to him 
and said, ‘Pray satisfy my curiosity. Who iS the rose-coloured 
pastor?* 

Louis raised his eyes, and meeting a pleasing, sciisiblo face, 
out beamed his arch look of suppressed fun as he answered, * Jle 
is not at all clerical. He is otherwise called the rose-coloured 
ouzel or starling.’ 

‘ Whence is that other stra-tling name ?* 

‘From his attending flocks of sheep, on the same mission 
as jackdaws fulfil here—liwhich likewise, liavo an ecclesiastical * 
reputation— 

* * A great frequenter of the cluirclu’ 


Fbaring alike nonsense and ornithology, Lord Ormcrsficld 
changed the subject, and Louis subsided ; but when the gentle¬ 
men came into the drawing-room, Mrs. I’onstmhy was surprised 
to see him taking a fair share, and no more, of tlie coir, ersation. 
Some information had been wanted about t!io tornis of laboTir 
in the nuning districts, and Louis's visit to lllershRll enabled 
him to throw light on the siibjcct, with much clearness and 
accuracy. Sir Miles liad more lltcinture than Lord Omcrsfield, 
and was more used to young men; and he**began to draw 
Fitzjocelyn out, with complete success. Louis fully responded 
to th4i touch, and without a notion that he was showing himself 
to the best ^vantage, he yielded to the pleasure, and for once 
proved of what he was Sapable—revealing unawares an unusuail 
amount of intelligence and observation, and great powc^ of 
'expression. Not even his aunt had ever seen him appear so 
much like a superior man, and the only alloy was his father’s 
ill-repressed dread lest he should fall on dangci*ous ground, and 
commit himself either to his wildly philanthropical or extrv 
vagantly monarchical views, whichever might ha])]icn to be in 
tiie ascendant. However, such shoals wera not approached, nor 
did liOuis ever plunge out of his depth. The whole of his 
manner and demeanour were proofs that, in bis case, much talk 
sprang from exuberance of ideas, not from self-conceit. 
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liu wttB tibualiy good in the morning: ho had risen early to 
hunt up 8<^e information which Sir Miles wanted, and the 
clearness and readiness with which he had found it were won¬ 
derful. Tho^ guest was delighted with him; gave him a warm 
invitation to Oakstead, and on being left alone with Mrs. Fon- 
sonby, whom he had formerly known, expressed his admiration 
of his friend’s son—as a fine, promising young man, of great 
ability and originality, and, what was still more remarkable, of 
most simple, natural manners, perfectly free from conceit. Ho 
seemed tlie more amazed, when he found, what he would hardly 
believe, that Fitejocelyn was twenty-one, and had nearly 
finished his university education. 

The liking was mutual. No sooner had Sir Miles departed, 
than Louis came to the libraiy in a rapture, declaring that here 
was the refreshing sight of a man unspoilt by political life, 
which usually ate out the hearts of people. 

Mary smiled at this, and told him that he was talking ^Uko 
on old statesman weary of the world.’ 

* One may be weary of the world beforehand as well as after,* 
said he. 

‘ That docs not seem Vorth while,’ said Mary. 

‘No,* he said, ‘ but.one’s own immediate look-out may not bo 
flattering, whatever tlm next turn may bring;’ and he totlv 
the newspaper, and began to turn it over. “As butler—as 
single-handed man—os clerk and accountant.* There, those 
are the lucky men, with downright work, and some one to work 
for. Or, just listen to this 1’ and he plunged into a story of 
some hcibic conduct during a shipwreck While hev was read¬ 
ing it aloud, with kindling eyes and enthusiastic interest, his 
father opened tlie door. ‘ Louis,* ho said, ‘ if you are doing 
nothing, I should be obliged if you would make two copies of 
this letter.* 

Louis glanced at the end of what ho was reading, laid the 
paper down, and opened a blotting-hook. 

• ‘You had better come into the stud^, or you will not write 
correctly.’ 

‘ I can write, whatever goes on.’ 

‘I particularly wish this to be legible and accurate. You 
liavo b(^un too low down.' 

Louis took another sheet. 

‘ That pen is not fit to write with.* 

‘ The pens are delusions,’ said Louis, trying them round, in 
an easy, idle way: ‘ I never could mend a quUl 1 How is this 
steel one ^ Kcfuscs to recognise the purpose of his exisieuce. 
Aunt Catharine do you stiU forbid steely pens in your school 1 
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Jf su, it must be the solitary instance. Hoar geese must cackle 
blessings on the inventor I He sliould have a to{|;imonial—a 
silver inkstand representing the goose that laid the golden 
<>ggs,—and all writing-masters should subscribe. | Ha 1 where 
did this pen come fromi Mary, were you the bounteo\i8 
mender} A thousand thanks.* 

If Louis fretted his father by loitering and nonsense, his 
iutlier was no less tiying by standing over him M'ith adviob and 
criticisms which would have driven most youths beyond pa¬ 
tience, but which ho bore with constant good-humour, till his 
father returned to the study, when he exclaiyiod, * Now, Mary; 
if you like to finish the wreck, it will not interrupt me. This 
is more machine-work.’ 

'Thank you,* said Maiy; *I should like it bettor afterwards. 
Do you think I might do one copy for you} Or would it not 
suit Lord Orraersfield!’ 

Louis made polite demurs, but she overruled them and 
began. 

Ho stretched himself, took up his TiineSf and skimmed the . 
remaining incidents of tHe shipwreck, ttll be was shamed by 
seeing Mary half-way down the first ^age, when he resumed 
his pen, overtook her, and then relapsg^ into tsUk, till Mrs.' 
fairly left the room, to silence hin^. 

As the two copies were completed. Lord Ormersfield re¬ 
turned ; and Mary, with many apologi€.s, presented Iicr copy, 
and received most gracious thanks and complimeni^s on her 
firm, clear writing \ a vexation to her ratligr than otherwise, 
since * Fit7jocclyu* was called to account for dubious scrawl^ 
errors, anil erasures. 

' He meekly took another sheet, consoling himself, however, by 
saying,' I warn you that pains will only make 4t Miss Fanny.* 

* What do you mean }* 

As.if glad to be instigated, he replied, 'Did you never hear 
of my signature being mistaken by an ingenious person, who 
addressed his answer Miss Fanny Jocelyn}* Why, Fanny 
has been on© of Jem’s regular names for me ever since I I 
have the envelop© somewhere as a curiosity. I’ll show it to 
you, Mary.* 

*You seem to be proud of it I* exclaimed his father, nearly 
out of patience. ' Pray tdl me whether you intend to copy 
tJiia creditably or not* * 

' 1 will en^vour, but the Fates must decide. I can semw), 
or, with pains, I can imitate Miss Fanny; but the other alter* 
uative only comes in happy moments.* 

'Do you mean that you cannot write well if you choose f 

. E 2 
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* It is lilto other arts—an inspiration. Dogbeny was deep 
when he saitl it 'came by nature.* 

'Then make, no more attempts. No. That schoobgirl'a 
niggle is wonie than the first.* 

* Fanny, as 1 told you,* said Louis, looking vacantiiy up in 
resigned despair, yet not without the lurking expression of 
amusement; *1 will try again.* 

* No, I thank you, I' will have no more time wasted.* 

Louis passively moved to the window, where he exclaimed 
that he saw Aunt Catharine sunning herself in the garden, and' 
must go and help her. 

* Did you ever see anything like that V cried Lord Ormers- 
field, thoroughly moved to displeasure. 

‘There was at least good-humour,* said Mrs. Ponsonby. 

‘ Pardon me^ there was almost as much to try his temper as 
yours.* 

‘ lie is insensible!* 

* I think not. A word from Aunt Catharine rules him.* 

‘Though you counselled it, Mary, I doubt whether her 

training has answered. Henry Frost sliould have been a 
warning.* 

Mary found hcrself»blunderiiig in her new copy, and retreated 
with it to the study, while her mother made answer: *I 
repent of my advice. The affection between him and Aunt 
Catharine is the greatest blessing to him.* 

‘ Poor boy 1* said his father, forgetting his letters as he stood 
pondering. Mrs. 'Ponsonby seized the moment for reporting 
Sir MilesS) opinion, but the Earl did not betray his gratification. 

‘ First sight 1’ ho said. * Last night and this afternoon he is os 
unlike as these are;* and he placed before her Louis*8 unlucky‘ 
copies, together with a letter written in a bold, manly hand. 
‘Three different men might have written these! And he proi 
tends he cannot write like tins, if he please I* 

‘ 1 have no doubt it is to a certain extmit true. Yes, abso¬ 
lutely truo. You do not conceive the influence that tnood has 
on some characters before they have learnt to master tliemselves. ' 
I do not mean temper, but the mere frame of spirita Even 
sense of restraint will often take away the actual power from a 
child, or where there is not a strong wilL* 

. ‘You are right!' said he, becooing rigid as if with pain. 
‘He is a chUd 1 You luive not yet told me what yon thi^ of 
him. Yon need not hesitate. No one sees the ^eness mori; 
plainly than I do.* 

‘ It is Strong externally,* she said; ‘but I think it is more 
external than real, more temperament than character.* 
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* Yoii are too mcta|i1iytiical for mo, Moryj* ud would fain 
lihve smiled. 

* I want you to bo hqpcfiil. Half the object w6u|i be attaiuod 
if you were, and bo really deserves that you should.* 

' He will not let me. If I hope at one moment, I am disap¬ 
pointed the next* 

‘And howl By nothing worse than boyishness. You con¬ 
firm what my aunt tells me, that there has never been a serious 
•complaint of him.* 

‘Never. His conduct has always been blajneless; but every 
tutor has said the same—that ho has no application, and allows 
himself to be surpassed by any one of moderate energy T 

* Blameless conduct I How many father would give worlds 
to bo able to give such a chaiuctcr of a sou !* 

‘ There are faults that are the very indications of a manly 
spirit,* began the Earl, impatiently. ‘ Not that I mean that 1 
wish—he has never given mo any trouble—^but just look at 
James Frost, and you would see what 1 mean 1 There’s energy 
in him—fire—independefice j you feel ttiere is substance, in 
him, and like him the better for having a will and way of his 
own.’ 

I think, has Louis; but it is so often thwarted, that it 
sinks away under the sense of duty and submission.’ 

‘ If there were any consistency or reason his fancies, they 
would not give way so easily; but it is nil talk, all extrava¬ 
gant notions—^here one day, gone the next.. Not a spark of 
ambition J* • 

* Ambition is not so safe a spark that wo should wish to see 
it lighted.* 

‘ A man must wish to see bis son bold bis prpper station, and 
fum high 1 No one can bo aatisfied to see him a trifier.’ 

‘ I have been tiying to find out why he trifles. As far os 1 
can see, he has no ambition, and 1 do not think his turn will 
be for a. life like yoUr% His. bent is towards what is to do^ 
good to others. He would make dn admirable country gentlemau.' 

‘ A mere fanner, idling away his time in bis fields.* > 

‘No; doing infinite good by example and influence, and 
ooming forward whenever duty required it. Depend upon it, 
the bemefit to others is the impul^ which can work on Louis, 
not personal ambitioxL Birth has already given him mere tlian* 
he values.* 

* You may be right,* said Lord Ormcrsfield; ‘ but it is hard 
to see so many advantage thrown away, and what sometimes 
seems like so much ability wast^L But who can tell? he is 
u^er the same for an hour together.' 
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* Alay it i|ot be for want of a sphere of wholesome action V 

* He is not fit for it, Mary. You know I resolved tliat the 
whole burthen of our losses should fall on me; I made it iny 
object that he should not suffer, and should freely have what¬ 
ever I had at the same ago. Everything is cleared at last. I 
could give him the same income as I started in life with; but 
he is so reckless of money, tliat I cannot feel justified in 
putting it into liis hands. Say what 1 will, not a j^acation 
occurs but he comes to tell me of some paltry debt of ten or 
fifteen pounds.’ , 

^ * Ho comes to toll you 1 Nay, never say he has no resolution? 
Such debts as those, what are they compared with other young 
men's, of which they do not tell their fathers?’ 

* If ho were like other youths, I should know how to* deal 
with him. But you agree with me, he is not fit to have a larger 
sum in his handa’ 

‘Perhaps not; ho is too impulsive and inexperienced. If 
you were to ask me how to make it conduce to his happiness, I 
should say, lay out itiore on the estfite, so as to employ more 
nien, and make improvements in which he would take interest.’ 

‘ I cannot make higi care for the estate. Last winter, when 
ho came of age, I tried to explain the state of aiiairs; 
was utterly indifferent—would not trouble himself to under¬ 
stand the papers l)io was to sign, and made me quite ashamed of 
such an exhibition before Hichardson.’ 

‘ I wish I could defend him 1 And yet—^you will think me 
unreasonable, but I do bdievo tliat if he had thought the welfare 
of others was concerned, ho would have attended more.’ 

* Umph 1’ 

‘ 1 am not sure that it is not his good qualities that mnko 
him so hard to deal with. The want of solfishn^ and vanity 
seem to take away two common springs of action, but I do 
believe that patience will bring out something much higher 
.when you have found the way to reacl^ it.’ 

‘ That I certainly have not, if it be theref 

‘To cultivate his sympathies with you,* said Mrs. Ponsonby, 
hesitating, and not venturing to look into his fiice. 

* Enough, Maxy,’ he said, hastily. ‘ You said the like to me 
once b^ore.’ 

* BuV said Mrs. Ponsonby, firmly, * here there is a foundation, 
to work on. There are affections' that only need to be drawn 
out to make you happy, and him—^not» perhaps, what you now 
wish, but better than you wish.* 

His &oe had become’ hard as he answmud, ‘ Thank you,. 
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Afary; you have always meant the best. You lave always 
been kind to me, and to all belonging to me.’ ’ 

Her heart ached for the father and son, undei|tanding each 
other BO little, and paining each other so much; and she feared 
that the Earl's mind had been too much cramped, and his feelings 
too much chilled, for such softening on liis ])art as could alone, 
as it seemed, prevent Louis fVom being estranged, and left to his 
naturally fickle and indolent disposition. 

Mary had in the mean time completed her copies, and lefb 
them on the Earl’s table; and wishing neither to be thanked 
nor contrasted with Louis, she put on her bonnet, to go in 
search of Aunt Catharine. Not finding her in the garden, she 
decided on visiting old Gervas and his wife, who had gladly 
caught at her offer of reading to them. The visit over, she 
returned by the favourite jiath above Ferny doll, gathering 
primroses, and meditating Iiow to stir up Louis to finish ofi' his 
rocky steps, and moke one piece of work complete. She paused 
at the summit of them, and was much inclined to descend and 
examine what was wanting, when sho started at hearing a* 
rustling beneath, then a low moan aqd an attemi)t at a call. 
The bushes and a projecting rock cut off her view; but, in 
jgme trepidation, she called out^ * Is ahy one there V Little 
mcT she expect the answer— • 

* It is I—FitzjoceJyn. Como 1 I have had a fall.* 

'Em coming—are you hurtT she cried, as with shaking 
limbs she prepared to !)egin the descent. ^ 

* Not that way,* he called; * it gave way—^go to tje left.* 

She Whs almost disobeying; but, recalling herself to thought, 

she hurried along the top till the bank became practicable, and 
tore her way through brake and brier, till §he could return 
along the side of the stream. 

Horror-struck, she perceived that a heavy stone had given 
way and rolled down, bearing Louis with it, to the bottom, 
where he lay, ghastly ^d helpless. She called to him; and he 
tried to raise himsdf;but sank back. *Maryl is it you? *1 
thought I should have died hero,* ho said; as she knelt byhim, 
exclaiming, * Oh, Louis 1 Louis! what a dreadful fall I* 

* It is my fault,* he eagerly interrupted. * 1 am glad it has 
happened to no one else.* 

* And you are terribly hurt 1 I must go for help: but what 
ean I do for you ? Would you like some water ?* 

< Water! Oh! I have heard it all this time gurgling there 1* 

She filled his cap, and bathed his face, apparently to his great 
relief; and she ventured to ask if he had been long there. 
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* Very lung !’ he said *I must have faiuted after I got the 
stone off my loot, so I missed Gervas going by. 1 thought no 
one else 'wuubl come near. Thank God 1’ 

Mary n1inf>Bt grew sick as she saw how dreadfully his left 
ankle had been crushed by a lu^avy stone; and her very turn¬ 
ing towards it made him shudder, and say, * Don't touch me 1 
I am shuttered all over.' 

* I am afraid I should only hurt you,* she said, with di^culty 
controlling herself * I had better fetch some one.’ 

lie did not know how to bo left again; but the damp chilli¬ 
ness of his hands made her the more anxious to procure assis¬ 
tance, and, after spreading her shawl over him, she made the 
utmost specil out of the thicket. As she emerged, she saw 
Lord Ormersfield riding with his groom, and her scream’and 
sign arrested him ; but, by the time they met, she could tii-tcr 
nothing but * Louis 1’ 

* Aiiuthtr accident I’ was the almost impatient answer. 

* Ho is dreadfully hurt !* she said, sobbing and breathless. 

His foot is crushed ! » He has been there this hour 1* 

The alarm was indeed given. The Earl seemed about, to 
rush away without knowing whither; and she had absolutely 
to withhold him, wldlc, summoning her faculties, she ^vo 
directions to Poynings.* Then she let him draw her on, to? 
fast for speaking, until they reached the spot where Louis lay, 
so Spent with pain*and cold, that ho barely opened his eyes at 
their voices, made no distinct answers as to his hurts, and 
shrank and moaned when his father would have raised liim. 

Mary contrived to place his head on her lap, bathed^ his fore¬ 
head and chafed his hands, while Loi-d Ormersfield stood watch¬ 
ing him with looks of misery, or paced about, anxiously looking 
for tbe servants. 

They came at Inst, all too soon for poor Louis, who snffeied 
terribly in the transport, nnri gave few tokens of conscious¬ 
ness, except a cry now and then extorted by a rougher move- 
XBont * 

None of the household, scarcely even Mi*s. Fk'ost, seemed at 
first to bo ab.le to believe that Lord Fitzjocelyn could really 
have hurt himself seriously. ‘ Again !* was the first word of 
evei'y one, for his many slight accidents were treated liBu 
enying ‘Wolf;* but Frampton liimself looked perfectly pale and 
shocked when he perceived how the matter really stood; and 
neither he nor Lord Oiiuersfield was half so helpful as Mrs. 
Frostb The shock only called out her energy in behalf of her 
darling and, tender as her,nature was, she is^rank from nothing 
that oonld soothe and alleviate his sufTering; and it did infi- 
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nitely oomfort hinij aa he held her baud and Boked with afleo* 
tion into her &oe, even in the extremity of pain. 

Fain would others, have been the same 8upp(|rt; but his 
Ather, though not leaving him, was completely unnerved, and 
unable to do anything ; and Mrs. Ponsonby was suflering under 
one of the attacks that were brought on by any sudden agita¬ 
tion. Mary, though giddy and throbbing in every pulse, was 
forced to put a resolute check on herself—brace her limbs, 
steady her voice, and keep her face cpntposed, while every 
fiiculty was absorbed in listening for sounds from her cousin’s 
room, and her heart was quivering with an anguish of prayer 
and suspense. Could she but hide her burning cheeks for one 
moment, let out one of the sobs tli^t seetned to bo rending her 
breast, throw herself on her knees .and burst into tears, what an 
infinite relief it wmuld be I But Maiy had learnt to spend her 
life in having no self. 


CHAPTER VI 
• » 

FAKEWKLLS. 

What yet is there that I should do, 

Lingefi'ing in this darksome vale f, 

Proud and mighty, fair to view, 

Are our schemes, and yet they fail. 

Jdke the sand before the wind, * 

That no power of man can bind. 

Arndt, Lyra Germanica. 

D YNEVOR terrace was said to havp dark, damp 
kitchens, but by none wbo had ever been in No. 6, 
when the little compact..fire was compressed to one glowing 
red ci^ter of oindei:s, itbeir smile laughing ruddily back from 
the biiglit anray on the dresser, the drugget laid down, the 
round oaken table brought forward, and Jane Beckett, in after-' 
noon trim, tending her geraniums, the offspring of the paiiilig 
Cheveleigh nosegay, or.gauffreipg her mistress's caps. No won¬ 
der that on raw evenings. Master James, Miss Clara, or my 
young Iiord, had often been found gossiping with Jane, toasting 
their own cheeks as well as the bread, or pinching their fingers 
in her ganffroing machine. 

Yet» poor little Charlotte Arnold learnt that the kitchen 
could be dreaiy, when Mrs. Beckett had been summoned to 
nurse Lord Fitzjocelyn, and she remained in sole cbaige, undesr 
Ifxs. Martlia’s occasional superrisiom She found herself, her 
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household cares*over all top soon, on a cold light March after¬ 
noon, ‘witli the clock ticking loud enough for tnidiiiglit, the 
smoke-jackl-indulging in supernatural groans, and the whole 
lonely house full of undefined terrors, with an unlimited space 
of the like solitude before her. She would even have been glad 
to bo sure of an evening of Mrs. Martha’s good advice, and of 
darning stockings I She sat down by the round table to Mr. 
James's wristbands; but every creak oi crack of the /urnituro 
made her start, and think of doath-watches. She might have 
learnt to contemn superatition, but that did not prevent it from 
affecting her nerves. 

She spread her favourite study, Old English Ba/ront on 
the table before her; but the hero had some connexion in her 
mind with Tom Madison, for whom she had always coveted a 
battle-field in France. What would he feel when he heard 
how he liod filled up his course of evil, being well-nigh the 
death of his benefactor 1 If any one ought to bo haunted, it 
would assuredly be no other than Tom! 

Chills running ovur her at the tlu.ught, she turned to the fire 
as the thing nearest lifia, but at the moment started at a hollow 
call of her own name. A face was looking in at her through 
the geraniums! She shrieked aloud, and clasped her j^^da 
aver her eyes. * 

* Don’t make row. Open the door 1’ 

It was such a relief to hear something nnghostly, that she 
sprang to the do^r; but as she undid it, all her scruples seized 
her, andi she tried to hold it, saying, ‘ Don’t come in 1 You 
unfoiiiunate boy, do you know what you have done f 

But Tom Madison was in a mood before which her female 
nature cowered. Ho pushed the door open, saying authorita¬ 
tively, * Tell me how he is 1’ 

* He is as ill as he can be to be alive,* said Charlotte, actuated 
at once by the importance of being the repository of such tidings, 
and by the excitement of communicaljing them to obe so deeply 
ooncerned. * Mr. Pnynings came in to fetch Mrs. Beckett—^ho 
would have no one else to nurse him—and he says the old 
Lord and Missus have never had their clothes oft* these two 
nightsL* 

* Then, was it along of them stones 9* asked the lad, hoarsely. 

'Yduraelf should know bestl* returned Charlotte. *Mr. 

Poynings fn.ys *twas a piece of rock as big as that warming- 
|Mui as oru^ed his ankle I and you know —* 

/I know nothing,* said Tom. * Master kept me in all day 
yestord^, and 1 ouly heard just now at Little Korthwold, 
where Tve been to home^some knives of Squire Oalcott'a 
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Master may blow me up if ho ILko^ but I couldn't come till Td 
heard the rights of it. Is ho so very bad V 

* They've sent up to London for a doctor,* pursifbd Oharlotto. 
‘Mn Walby don't give but little hope of him. Poor young 
gentleman, Pm sure he hod a good word from high and low I* 
‘Weill Pm gonel* cried Tom, vehemently. ‘Good-bye to 
jruu, Charlotte Arnold! You'll never see mo in these parts 
more 1* • 

‘ Gone 1 Oh, Tom! what do you mean 1* 

‘ D'ye think I’ll stay here to have this hei^e cast in my face 1 
Such a one as won't never walk the earth again I’ and he burst 
into passionate tears. ‘ I wish I w^ dead 1' 

‘ Oh, hush, Tom 1—that is wicked l*. 

‘ iSlay be so I 1 am all that's wicked, and you all turn against 
me!' 

‘ I don't turn against you,* sobbed Charlotte, moved to the 
bottom of her gentle heart 

‘ You! you turned agiinst me long ago. You've been too 
, proud to cast one look at fue these three itionths ] and he forgot 
me; and that’s what drew me on, when who cared what became 
of me—nor I neither now.* ^ 

^*JD on*t speak that way I Don't say *twas pride. Oh no! but 
I had to behave proper, and how shou1(f I keep up acquaintance 
when they said you went on—^unsteady —* , 

‘ Aye, aye! I know how it is,’ said poor Tom, with broken- 
down humilily: ‘ 1 was not fit fur you then, lyid Pm next thing 
to a murderer now; and you’re like a white dove tlifd* the very 
fingers of me would grime. I'll take myself out of your way; 
but, let what will come of me, I’ll never forget you, Charlotte.* 
‘Oh, wait, Tom! If I could but say it right 1—Ob! I know 
there’s something about biding patiently, and getting a bless- 
ihg-rrif you’d only stop while I recollect it.* 

‘I thought I heard voices!* exclaimed Mrs. Martha, sud¬ 
denly descending on tkem. ‘ I wonder you aren’t ashamec} 
of yourselves, and the family in such trouble! Downright 
owdaciousl* <■ * 

‘Be this your house 1* said Tom, stepping before Charlotte, 
his dejection giving way instantly to rude independence. 

‘ Ob, very well,* said Martha, with dignity. ‘ I know what 
to expect &om such sort of people. The house and young 
woman is in my charge, sir j and if you don't be off. I’ll call the 
police.' 

‘Never trouble your old bones!* retorted Tom. ‘Good-bye 
to you, Chariotte;’ and, as in defiance of Martha, he took her 
p^ive hand. ‘ You’ll remember one as loved you true and 
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fiiitliful, but was'drove dcBporatcl Good-bye I 111 not trouble 
no one no more!' 

The tUrcd'Comcluding negatives with which he dashed but of 
the liouso utterly overwlielmed diarlotte, and made her per¬ 
fectly insensible to Mrs. Martha's objurgationa She believed 
in the most horrible and desperate intentions, and sobbed her¬ 
self into such violent hysterics that Mias Mercy came in to 
assist—^imagined that the rude boy had terrihed her,, misun¬ 
derstood her shamefaced attempts at explanation, and left her 
lying on her bcd^ crying quietly over her secret terrors, and 
over tliat first, strangely-made declaration of love. The white 
dove I she did not deserve it, but it w.as so poetical 1 and poor 
Tom was so unhappy! She had not time even to think what 
was become of her own character for wisdom and prudence. 

The next morning, between monition and triumph, Martha 
announced that the good-for-nothing chap was oif with a valu¬ 
able parcel of Mr. Calcott’s, and the police were after him; 
with much more about his former idle habits,—frequenting of 
democratic oratoiyi public-houses, and fondness for bad com¬ 
pany and strolling actogra. Meek and cosily cowed, Charlotte 
only opened her lii)S to say she knew that he had taken home 
Mr. Calcott’s parcel.' But this brought down a storm on her 
for being impertinent enough to defend him, and she sat treih- 
hliug till it had subsided; and Martha retreating, left her to 
weep unrestrainedly over her wild fancies, and the world’s 
cruelty and injustice towards one whom, as she was now ready 
to doehirp, she loved with her whole heart. 

Tiie bell ratig sharply, knocks rattled at the frunt door! 
She was sure that Tom had been just token out of the river! 
But instinct to answer the bell awoke at the second fuiiona 
clattering and double pealing, which allowed no time for her to 
compose her tcar-stretikcd, swollen face, especially as the hasty 
sounds suggested * Mr. James.' 

Mr. James it was, but the expected rebuke for keeping 
'him waiting was not spoken. As he*8aw nor sorrowful looks, 
lie only said, low and softly,' Is it so, Charlotte?* In his eyes, 
there could* be but one cause for grief, aud Charlotte's heart 
smote her for hypocrisy, when she could barely oommand her 
voice to reply, *No, sir; my Lord has had a little better night* 
•He spoke with unusual gentleuess, os he made more inquiries 
thau she could answer; and when, after a few minutes, he turned 
to walk on to Ormersfield, he said, kiudly, * Good-bye, Charlotte; 
in send yon word if I find him better:' and the tears rose in 
his eyes at the thought how eveiy one loved the patient 

He was not wrong. Thei^ was evexywhere great olfoctioD 
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Bnd ejmpatby for the bright, fantastic being ^bomlill laughed 
at and liked, and Northwold and the neighbourhood felt that 
tliey could have better spared something more valuable. 

The danger was hardly exaggemted even by Ohiltlotte. The 
chill of the long exposure had brought on high fever; and be¬ 
sides the crushed ankle, there had been severe contusions, which 
had resulted in an acute pain in the side, hitherto untouched 
by remedies, and beyond the comprehension of the old North- 
wold surgeon, Mr. Walby. As yet, however, the idea of peril 
had not presented itself to Louis, though he was perfectly scn^ 
Bible. Severe pain and illness were new to him; and though 
not fretful nor impatient, ho hod not the stoicism either of pride 
or of physical indilfcrcnce, put little restraint on the expression 
of sufiering, and was to an almost childish degree absorbed in 
the present. Ho was always considerate and grateful; and his 
fund affection for his Aunt Catharine, and for good old Jane, 
never foiled to show itself whenever they did anything for his 
relief; and they were the best of nurses. 

Poor Lord Oimcrsfield longed to be equally effective; but ho 
was neither handy nor reafiy, and could only sit hour after hour 
beside his son, never moving except to Ifelp the 0111 * 008 , or to try 
to catch the slightest accent of the suffqrer. Look up when 
would, he always saw the same bqwed head, and earnest 
eyes, which, os Mrs. Ponsonby told her daughter, looked as they 
did when Louisa was dying. * 

The coming of the London surgeon was an era to which 
Jx)uis evidently looked anxiously; with the iteration of sickness, 
often reef^oning the hours till he could arrive; and*when at 
last he came, there was an evident effort to command attention. 

When the visit was over, and the surgeon was taking leave 
after the consultation, Fitzjocelyn calmly desired to know his 
opinion, and kept his eyes stca^ly fixed on his face, weighing 
the import of each word. All depended on Ihe subduing the 
inflammatory action in the side; and there was every reason to 
hope that he would hatre strength for the severe treatment, 
necessaiy. There was no reason to despond. 

* 1 understand—thank you,* said Louis. 

He shut his eyes, and lay so still that Mrs. Frost trusted 
that he slept; but when his father came in, they wei-e open, 
and Lord Ormeisfleld, bending over him, hoped he was in less 

• Thank you, there is not much difference.' But the plaintive 
sound was gone; the suffering was not the sole thought 

^ Walby u coming witH the leeches at two o'clock,* said Lord 
Ormcrsfleld: 'I reckon much on them.* 
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* Thank you.* . Silence again; but his face spoke a wishi and 
his Aunt Catharine said, ‘ What, my dearl* 

'I sliouldlike to see Mr. Holdswoi'th/ said Louis, with eyes 
appealing to iiis hither. 

* He has been here to inquire cveiy day,* said the £arL 
choosing neither to refuse nor understand. * Whenever it is 
not too much for you— 

*li must be quickly, before I am weaker,* said Louis. 'Lut 
it be before Walby returns, father.’ 

* Whatever you wish, my dear —* and Lord Ormersfield, turn¬ 
ing towards the table, wrote a note, which Mrs. Frost offered 
to despatch, thinking that her presence oppressed her elder 
nephew, who looked bowed down by the intensity of grief, 
which, unexpressed, seemed to pervade the whole man, and 
weigh him to the earth: and perhaps this also struck Louis for 
the first time, for, after having lain silent for some minutes, he 
softly said, * Father I’ 

The Earl was instantly beside him; but, instc.id of speaking, 
Louis gazed in his &,ce, and sighed, as ho murmured, ' I was 
meant to have been a comfort to yo^* 

* My dear boy —' be^jan Lord Ormersdeld, but he could not 
trust his voice, as hoisaw Louis’s eyes moist with tears. 

* I wish I had!’ he continued; ‘ but I have never been Asy- 
tliing but a care and vexation, and I see it all too lata* 

‘ I^ay, Louis,’ said his father, trying to assume his usual tone 
of authority, as if to prove his security, ‘you must not give 
way to feelings of illness. It is weak to despond.’ 

‘ It i8*^’be8t to face it,’ said the young man, witlj,8low and 
feeble utterance, but with no quailing of eye or voice. ‘ But 
oh, father! I did not think you would feel it so much. I am 
not worth it.’ 

For the Earl could neither speak nor breathe, as if smothered 
by one mighty unuttered sob, and holding his son’s hand be¬ 
tween both his own, pressed it convulsively. 

* * I*am glad Mrs. Fonsonby is here,’ said Louhi; 'and you will 
soon find what a nice fellow Edward Fitzjocelyn ia^ whom you 
may make just what —* 

* Louis, my own boy, hush 1 I cannot bear this,’ cried his 
fisthcr, in an accent wrung from him by excess of grL^. 

‘I may recover,’ said l^uis, finding it his tiu*n to comfort; 

* and I should like to be longer with yon, to try to make up-—* 

‘ You will The leeches must relieve you. Only keep up 
your spirits: you have many years before you of happiness and 
success.* 

The words brought a look of oppression over Louis’s fiioe^ but 
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it cleared as Lc said, * 1 am more wDliiig to ,be sjlired these 
years!* 

His father positively started. * Louis, my poor l^y,' he said, 
' is it really so) 1 kiiovr I have seemed a cold, sovlre father.' 

* Oh, do not say so 1’ exclaimed Louis; * 1 have deserved 
far less—^idle, ungrateful, careless of your 'wishes. I did not 
kuow I could pain you so much, or 1 would not have done 
it. You have forgiven often; say you forgive now.’ 

* You have far more to forgive than I,* said the Earl. 

*lf I could tell you the half—^waywardness, discontent, neglect, 
levity, wasted time—my treatment of you onl}); three days back. 
Everything purposed—^nothing done I Oh 1 what a life to bring 
before the Judge!’ And he covered his face, but his father 
heard Jong-drawn sobs. 

‘ Compose yourself, my dear boy,* he exclaimed, exceedingly 
grieved and perplexed. * You know there is no cause to des¬ 
pond; and even—even if th^re were, you have no reason to 
distress yourself I can say, from tho bottom of my heart, 
that you have never given mo cause for real anxiety; your 
couduct has been exemplafy, and I never* saw such attention 
to religion in any young man. These ate mere trifles —* 

* Oh, hush, father!’ exclaimed Iiouis. * You are only making 
itessi'se; you little know what 1 am!« If Mr. Holdsworth 
would come!’ 

‘ lie could only tell'you the same,* said his father. ‘You may 
take every comfort in thinking how blameless you have been, 
keeping so clear of all the faults of your age. • I may not have 
esteemed ]mu as you deserved, my poor Louis; but, bcrassui’od 
that very lew can have so little to reproach themselves with as 
you have.* 

Louis almost smiled. ‘ Poor comfort that,’ be said, ‘ even if 
it were true; but oh, father!’ and there was a light in his eye, 
* 1 had thought of ‘ He liath blotted out like a cloud thy trans¬ 
gressions.’ * 

‘ That is right. One lilio you must And comfort in thinking.* 

‘ There is comfort ineffable,’ said Louis; ‘ but if I knew what 
1 may dare to take home to myself! It is all so dim amd 
confused. Tliis pain will not let anything come connectedly. 
Would you give me that little manuscript bookl’ 

It was given; and as the many loose leaves fell under Louis’s 
weak han^ his father was amazed at the mass of copies of 
prayers, texts, and meditations that he had brought together; 
the earlier pages containing childish prayers wiitten in Aunt 
Githarlne's hand. Louis’s cheeks coloured at the revelation 
of his hidden life, as his father put them together for him. 
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*It is no use/ he said, sadly; cannot read. Perhaps 
mj aunt would come and read this to me.* 

*l^t meJ said his Either; and Louis looked pleased. Lend 
Oimersfield read what was pointed out. To him it was a glimpse 
of a very new world of contrition, faith, hope, and prayer; but 
he saw the’ uneasy expression on Louis’s face give place to sere¬ 
nity, as one already at home in that sphere. 

* Thank you,’ he said. *That was what I wanted. Mr. 
Holdswofth will soon come, and then I don’t want to say much 
more. Only don’t take this too much to heart—I am not 
worth it; and but for you and the dear Terrace home, I can bo 
veiy glad If I may hope, the hope is so bright 1 Here there 
are so many ways of going wrong, and all 1 do always fails; 
and yet I always tried to do Him service. Oh, to haye all 
perfect 1—no failure—^no inconsistency—^no self! Can it bel’ 

* I always tried to do Him seivice T Sadly and dejectedly as 
the words were spoken—mouimfuj as was the contrast between 
the will and the result, this was the true cause that there was 
peace with Louis. Unstable, negligent, impetuous, and weak 
as he had been, the one earnest purpose had been his, guard¬ 
ing the heart, though liot yet controlling the judgment. His 
soul was awake to tlte unseen, and thus the sense of tho reality 
of bliss ineffable, and ipovror to take comfort in the one grtai 
Sacrifice, came with no novelty nor strangeness. It was a 
more solemn, more painful preparation, but siich as he had 
habitually made, only now it was for a more periect Festival. ' 

His father, as much awestruck by his hopes as distressed by 
his penitence, still gave himself credit for having soothed him, 
and went to meet and forewani the Vicar that poor Fitzjocelyn 
was inclined to despond, and was attaching such importance to 
the merest foibles in a most innocent life, that he required the 
most tender and careful encouragement. He spoke in his usual 
' tone of authoritative courtesy; and then, finding that his son 
wished to be left alone with Mr. Holdsworth, he went to the* 
. library to seek the only person to whom he could bear to talk. 

* Mary/ he said, * you were right. I have done so little to 
make that poor boy of mine happy, that he does not wish for life,* 

Mrs. Ponsonby looked up surprised. * Are you sure of what 
he meantf she said. * Was it not that this life has nothing 
to compare with that which is to come?* 

^But what can be more unnatural?* said the Earl. ' At h|s 
aga, with everything before him, nothing but what he felt as 
my harshness could so have checked hope and enjoyment. My 
mmr Louis I* And, though eve and voice were ste^y and tear¬ 
less, no woods could express the anguish of his undertone. 
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Krs. Fonsonby adduced instances Bbow 4 ig*iha( to earli 
youth, with a heart still untainted by the world, the joys of the' 
Life Everlasting have often so beamed out as to .efl^e all that 
earth could promise; but he could not be argu^ ^out of self- 
reproach for his own want of sympathy, and spoke mournfully 
of his cold manner, sternness to small faults, and denial of grati- 
iicntioiis. 

Mary the younger could not help rising from her corner to 
say, * Indeed, Louis said the other day that you never had de¬ 
nied him any personal indulgence.' 

* My dear, he never asked for personal indulgences,' said the 
Lari. His furtlicr speech was interrupted by a quick step, a 
►low opening of the door, and the entrance of iTamcs Frost, 
who grasped his outstretched liaTid with a breathless inquiry. 

‘ He is very ill —* Lord Ormci-sfield xuused, too much 02>prcs3ed 
.to say more. 

*No better? Wliat did tlye London surgeon say? what?’ 

* Ho says there is no time to bo lost in attacking the iuflam- 
nmtion. If we can subdue that, he may recover; but the state 
of the ankle weakens him severely. 1 believe myself that he is 
going £ist,’ said the Earl, with the same despairing calmness; and 
James, after gazing at him to collect his n^'aniug, dropped into 
a c^ir, covered his face with his hands, Q,nd sobbed aloud. 

Lord Ornici-sfield looked on us if ho almost envied the relief 
of the outburst; but 'James’s first movement was to tuj-n on 
‘him, as if ho were neglecting his‘son, shaiply demanding, ‘ Who 
is with him ?’ , • 

* He wi|hed to be left with Mr, Holdsworth.* » 

* Is it come to this!’ cried James. * Oh, why did I not come 
down with him? 1 might have prevented all this!’ 

* You could not have acted otherwise,’ said the Earl, kindly. 

‘ Your engagement was already formed.’ 

* 1 c<^uld 1’ said James. * 1 would not I thought it one of 
•your excuses for helping us.' 

* It is vain to lament these things now,' said Lord Ormers- , 
field. ‘' It is very kind in you to have come down, and it will give 
him great pleasure if he be able to see you.’ 

*lf r James stammered between consternation and anger at 
the doubt, and treated the Earl with a kind of implied resent- 
iiicatas if for injustice suffered by Louis; but it was affecting 
to see his petulance received with patience, almost with grati- 
tnde, as a proof of his affection for Louis. The Earl stood 
iipright mid motionless before the fire, answering steadily, but 
in an almost inward voice, all the detailed questions put 
James, who, stMtod on one chair, with his ^nds locked 03i 
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<lie baclc o/ the‘other, looked keenly tip to him with his sharp 
black eyes, often overflowing with tears, and his voice broken 
Ity grief. A^’licn ho had elicited that Lotiis had been much 
excited and distressed by the thought of his failings, be burst 
out,' Whatever you may think. Lord Ormersfield, no one ever 
had less on his conscience!' * 

* I am sure of it.’ 

* I know of no one who would have given up his own 
way again and again without a murmur, only to be culled 
fickle.' 

* Yea, it has often been so,* meekly said Lord Ormersfield. 

‘Fickle!’ repeated James, warming with the topic, and pour¬ 
ing out what had been boiling within for years, ‘lie wos 
only fickle because his staudjird was too high to bo reached! 
You thought him weak!’ 

‘There may be weakness by nature strengthened by principle,* 
said Mrs. Ponsonby. 

* True,’ cried Jem, who, having taken no previous notice of 
her, had at first on , her speaking b^nt his brows on her as if 
to extend to her the storm he was inflicting on poor, defence¬ 
less Lord Ormersfield, ‘'he is thought soft because of his easy 
way; but conic to ])oint where harm displays itself, you 
can’t move him a step farther—though he hangs back in E".3h 
a quiet, careless fashion, that it seems as if he was only tired of 
the whole concenr, and so it goes down again as changcableness.’ 

‘ You always did him justice,’ said Lord Orincr.sfield, laying 
his hand on his cousin’s shoulder; but James retreated ungra¬ 
ciously. ' , 

‘ I suppose, where he saw evil, he actually took a dislike,* 
B;iid Ml'S. Ponsonby. 

‘It is an absolute rejmgnauce to anything bad. You,’ 
turning again on the Earl, ‘ had an idea of his being too ready 
to run into all sorts of company; but I told you tbero was no 
danger.’ 

• ‘You told me I might trust to his <disgust to anything un¬ 
refined or dissipated. Yoii knew him beat’ 

‘ There is that about him which men, not otherwise particular, 
respect as they might a woman or a child. They never show 
themselves in their true colours, and 1 have known him uphold 
them because he has never seen their worst side!’ 

‘ 1 have always thought ho learnt that peculiar refinement 
from your grandmother.’ 

‘1 think,’ sold Mrs. Ponsonby, softly, ‘that it is purity of 
bcort which makes him see heaven so bright.* 

‘ * Sydney Culcult walked j[rurt of the way with m^* continued 
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Jem, ^and showed more feeling than I thought was in him. 
He said just what I do, tliat ho never saw any one to whom 
evil seemed so unable to cling, lie spoke oi luny at school-— 
said he was the friend of all the juniors, but too dreamy and 
uncertain for fellows of his own standing. Ho said, at first they 
did, not know wdiat to make of him, with his soft looks and cool 
ways—^they could not make him understand bullying, for he 
could not bo frightened nor put in a passion. Only once, one 
great lent tried forcing bad language on him; and then Fitz- 
jocelyn struck him, fought him, and was thoroughly licked, to be 
sure: but Calcott said it was a moral victory^no one tried the 
like again —' 

James was interrupted by Mr. lloldswoi'th’s entrance. Ho 
said a few words apart to the Earl, who answered, with alarm, 

‘ Not now; he has gone through enougln* 

* 1 told him so; but ho is very anxious, and begged mo to 
return in the evening.’ • 

* Thank you. You had better join us at dinner.’ 

The Vicar understood Lord Onucrs^eld better than did 
James, and said, pressing fiis hand, ^My Lord, it is heart-break¬ 
ing ; but the blessedness is more than wo can feel.’ 

Mra Ponsonby and Mary were left to®try to pacify James, 
wl |9 was half mad at his exclusion from the sick-room, and very 
angiy with every hint of resignation—abusing the treatment of 
the doctors, calling Mr. Walby an old woman, and vehemently 
bent on prophesying the w'cll-doing of the patient. Keenly 
sensitive, grief and suspense made him unusutflly irritable; aud 
he seeme^ to have no power of waiting paiiently, and trusting 
the event to wiser Hands. 

Mrs. Ponsonby dared not entertain any such ardent wishes. 
Life had not afi'orded her so much joy that she should deem it 
the greatest good, and all that she had heard gave her the im- 
pi^ssion that Louis was too soft and gentle for the world’s hard 
encounter,—^most pure and innocent, sincere and loving at pre¬ 
sent, but rather with the<qualities of childhood than of'manhood,* 
with little strength or perseverance, so that the very dread of 
taint or wear made it almost a reli^ to think of His freshhess 
and sweetness being secured for ever. Even when she thought 
of his fiither, and shrank from such grief him, she couild not 
but see a hope that this affliction might spltcn the heart closed 
up by the first and far worse sorrow, and detach it from thle 
interests that bad absorbed it too exclusively. All this was her 
food for silent meditation. Mary sat reading or wbrldng beside 
her, paler perhaps than her wont^ and betraying that her ear 
caught every sonnd on the stairs, but venturing no word except 
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tho most mattcr-of-fact remark, quietly giving force to the 
more favoumblo symptoms, 

Not till after Mr. Walby’s second visit, ■when there was a 
little respite'in the hard life-and-dcath contest between the 
remedies and the inflammation, could Mrs. Frost spare a few 
moments for her grandson. She met him on the stairs—threw 
her arms round his neck, called him her poor Jemmy, and hastily 
told him that he must not make her cry. He looked anxiously 
ill her face, and told her that he must take her place, *foi* she 
was worn out. 

* No, thank you, my dear; I can rest by and-by.* 

It sounded very hopeless. 

* Come, granny, you always take tho bright side.* 

‘Who knows w'hich is the bright side?’ she said. ‘Such 
as he are always the fiist. Butthere, dear Jem, I told you nut 
to make too much of giunny—and hastily withdrawing lier 
])aDd, she gave a porting car«.ss to^his hair as he stood on the 
step below her, and returned to her charge. 

it would have been an inexpressible comfort to James to 
liove had some one to reproach. llis own wretchedness ■was 
like a personal injury, and an offence that he could resent would 
have been a positive Belief. Ho was foi'ccd to get out of tho 
way of Frampton coming up with a tray of lemonade, '"id 
glared at him, os if even a station on tho stairs were denied, 
then dashed out \>f dooi's, and paced tho gsirdcn, goaded by 
every association tliO scene recalled It seemed mere barba¬ 
rity to deprive him of what ho now esteemed as the charm of 
his life—cousin who had been as a brother, ever seeking 
his sympathy, never offended by his shai'p, imperious temper, 
and though often slighted or tyi'onnized over, meeting nil in his 
own dehonnaire fashion, and never forsaking the poor, hard¬ 
working student, so that he might well feel that the world could 
hot offer him aught like Louis Fitzjocelyn. 

He stood in the midst of the j^tanical garden, and, with 
almost triumphant satisfaction, progu^ticated that now there 
would be regret that Louis's schemes had been neglected or 
sneered at, and when too late, his father might feel as mu<di 
sorrow as bn bad time for. It was tbe bitterness, not tbe softr 
ness of grief, in wbicl^ be looked forth into the dull blue east- 
windy haze deepening in tbe twilight, and presently beheld 
something dark moving along under the orchaxxl bank beneath. 
‘HolloI who's there)* he exclaimed, and the form, rearing 
itself, disclosed young Madison, never a favourite with him, and 
though, as a pei-secuted pro^gh of Louis, having claims which 
at another time might h&ve softened him, coming forward at 
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an nnlncky moment, when his irritation only wanted an object 
on which to discharge itself. It was plain that one who came 
skulking in the private grounds could intend ip good, and 
James greeted him, harshly, with * You've no business heref 

* I’m doing no harm,’ said the boy, doggedly, for his temper 
was as stubborn as James’s was excitable. 

‘ No harm 1 lurking here in that fashion in the dark 1 Yon’ll 
not make me believe that! Let me hear what b;L*ings you'here I 
The truth, mind !* 

* I came to hear how Loi^l Fitzjocclyn is,* said Tom, with 
brief bluntncss and defiance. 

^ A likely story! What, you came to the applc-treesf 
and James scornfully laughed. * There was no back-door, I 
supp'oso 1 I could forgive you anything but such a barefaced 
falsehood, when you know it was your own intolerable careless¬ 
ness that was the only cause of the accident I’ 

* Better say ’twas yourself!* cried Tom, hoarse with passion 
and shaking all over. 

The provocation was intense enough to bring back James’s 
real principle and self-restraint, and ho^poko ■with more dignity. 
* You seem to be beside yourself, Madison,’ ho said; *you had 
better go at once, before any one finds y'o\i hero. Lord Fitz- 
joBelyn cared for you so much, that I tJhould not wish for you 
to meet your deserts under present circumstances. Go 11 wish 
to have no more of your tongue 1* 

The boy was bounding off, while James walked slowly after 
to see him beyond the grounds, and finding Warren the keeper, 
desired lAm to be on the look-out. Warren replied with tho 
tidings that Madison had run away from his place, and that the 
police were looking out for him on the suspicion of having 
stolen Mr. Calcotfs'parcel; moralizing'further on the depravity 
of such doings when my young Lord was so ill, but accounting 
fbr the whole by pronouncing poaching to be bred in the bone 
of the Marksedge people. 

This little scene had Hone Jem a great deal of good, both by 
the exhalation of bitterness and by the final exertion of for¬ 
bearance. He had, indeed, been under two great fallacies on 
tils day,—soothingGharlotte for the grief that was not caused 
by Fitsejocelyn’s illness, and driving to extremity the lad brim¬ 
ming over with sorrow not inferior to his ovm. Little did ho 
know what a gentle word might have done for that poor, wild, 
tempestuous spirit i 

Tet, James’s heart smote him that evening, when, according 
to Louis’s earnest wish, Mr. Holdsworth came again, and they 

were admitted to the room, and he saw the i^ble sign and 
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huinmous to tlib Vicjar to bend down and liston. * Tell poor 
Madison, it was wrong in me not to go to see him. Giv'e biiA 
one of my bfioks, and tell him to go on well i’ 

That day had been one of rapid change, and the remedies 
and suffering had so exhausted Louis that he could scarcely 
speak, and seemed hardly conscious who was present. All his 
faculties were absorbed in the one wish, which late in tlio 
evening was granted. The scene was like an epitome of his 
life—^tlie large irregular room, cumbered with tlie diSorderly 
apjiaratus of all his multifarious pureuits, while there ho lay on 
his little narrow Iron bed. Ids features so fair and colourless as 
to be strangely like Ids mother’s marble effigy—his eyes closed, 
and his brows often contracted with pain, so that there was a 
doubt how far his attention was free; but still with a nalm, 
pure sweetness, that settled down more and more, as if ho were 
being lulled into a sleep. *. 

* Ho is asleep,’ ]\Irs. Frost said, ?is they all rose up. 

Tlioy felt what that sleep might become. 

‘ We might as woU wish to detail a snow-wreath,’ thoujlit 
Mr. Iloldsworth. 


CTlATTIiIll VU. 

t 

GOSSAMER. 

Chaos is come ag iin.— Olhclfo. 

i 

fJUlAT sleep was not unto death. When James and Mary 
X came simultaneously creeping to tho door in the grey twi¬ 
light of the moiming, they heard that there had been less pain 
and more rest; and gradually throughout the day, there was a 
dinainutionof the dangerous symptoms, till the trembling hopo 
revived that the patient might be given back again to life. 

• James was still sadly aggrieved at Being forbidden the sick¬ 
room, and exceedingly envied Lord Ormcrsfield’s scat them 
He declared, so that Mary doubted whether it were jest or ear¬ 
nest, that the Earl only remained there because society ex¬ 
pected it from their relative positions, and that it must retard 
poor Fitzjocelyn’s recovery to be perpetually basilisked by thoso 
cold grey eyes. Mary stood up gallantly for the Earl, who hatl 
always been so kind to her, and, on her mother’s authority, 
vouched for his strong though hidden feelings; to wliich Jem 
implied, * Aye! he was hiding a strong fear of being too late 
for the beginning of the Session.* 
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‘T <lo not think it right to impute motivcift,* siyd Mary. 

‘1 would not, Mary, if I could help it,’ said James; *b\it 
through the whole course of my life 1 have never seen a token 
that his lordship is worthy of his son. If h» were an ordi¬ 
nary, practical, common-place block, apt to support his dignity, 
he might value him; but all the grace, peculiarity, and un¬ 
conventionality is a mere burthen and vexation, utterly 
wasted.* 

Mary knew that she was a common-place block, and did not 
wonTler at herself for not agreeing with Jamea, but cherishing a 
strong conviction that the father and sou would now leave oiT 
rubbing against each other; since no unprejudiced person could 
doubt of the strong affection of the father, nor of the warm gra¬ 
titude of the son. In spito of the as])crity with which James 
spoke of the Earl, she was beginning to like him almost os mucli 
as she esteemed him. This had not been the caso in their child¬ 
hood, when he used to bo praised by the elders for bis obedience 
to hU grandmother and his progress in the North wold Grammar 
School; but was terribly overbearing with Lis juniors, and whe¬ 
ther he cuifed Louis o); led him into mischief, crpially distressed 
her. Grown up, he was peculiarly quick and ready, unselfish 
in all his ways, and warmly afrectk>iiato—a very agreeable com¬ 
panion where liis sensitiveness was ndt wounded, and meriting 
•high honour by liis deeper qualities. • Young as he was, he hnd 
already relieved his grandmother.from his own mainten.anoe: lie 
had turned to the utmost account his education at the endowed 
school at Northwold; by sheer diligence, had obtained, first a 
scholarship and then a fellowship at Oxford ; and now, by prac¬ 
tising trigid economy, and spending his vacations &i tuition, ho 
was enabled to send his sister to a boarding-school. He hud 
stolen a few days from his pupils on heating of Fitzjocelyn's 
danger, but was forced to return as soon as the improvement 
bqpame confirmed. On the previous day, he asked Mary to walk 
with him to the scene of the accident; and they discussed the 
cause with more coolness than thqr really felt^ as they shuddered 
at the depth of the fdU, and the size of tho stones. • 

James declared it all the fault of that runaway scamp,’ young 
Madison, in whom Louis had always been deceived, and who 
had never been seen since the night of his apparition in the 
gEuiien. 

*Poor boyl I suppose that was the reason lie ran away,' 
said Mary. 

'A very good thing, too. Ho would never have been any¬ 
thing but a torment to Louis. I remember telling him he was 
setting the stones so as to break the neck of some one 1* 
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‘ r tlimk if; wonld be of more use to build tbem up tbau to 
settle how they broke down/ said Miiiy. * Bo you think wo 
could manage it safely 1* 

* A capita thought 1’ eried James, eagerly, and no sooner said 
than done. The two cousins set to work — procured some 
cement from the bricklayer in the village, and toiled at their 
masonry with right good-will as long os light and time served 
them; then made an appointment to meet at half-past six next 
morning, and finish their work. 

When the rendezvous took place, they were rejoicing over 
Mrs. Frost’s repoi-t of an excellent night, and over her own 
happy looks, from "which James prognosticated that all her 
fatigue and watching had done no harm to licr vigorous fiuinc, 
for which gladness was alw'ays the best cordial. It was a j(»yous 
beginning on that spring morning, and seemed to add fresh 
sparkles to the dazzling dewdrops, and double rncrriineut to the 
blackbirds and thrushes answering each other far and wide, 
around, as the suu drew uj) the grey veil of morning mist. 
‘They all seem holding a feast for his recovery!’ exclaimed 
Mary, warming for o^ico into poetry,, ns she trudged along, 
leaving green footmarks in the silver dew. 

‘ Weli they may,’ said J ames; ‘ for who loves them better than 
he ? I grudge myself this lovely morning, when he is lying 
there, and my poor Clare is caged up at that place—tho two 
who would the most enjoy it.’ 

‘.Your going to see her will bo a.s good as tho spring morning.* 

‘Poor cliild 1 I dread it!’ sighed Jem. 

It was his first Voluntary mention of his sister. He had 
always turnt'd tho conversation when. Mrs. Ponsonby ov Mary 
had tried to inquire for her, and Mary was glad to lead him on 
to say more. 

‘I remember her last when you were teaching her to run 
alone, and letting none of us touch her, because you said she 
was your child, and belonged to no one elso.’ 

* 1 should not be so ungrateful, now that I am come to the 
sense of my responsibility in teaching licr Co go alone.’ 

‘ But she has Aunt Catharine,’ said Mary, thinking that ho 
was putting the natural guardian out of the question as much 
now as in the days referred ta 

* My grandmother never had to do w'ith any girl before, and 
does not profess to understand them. She let Clara be r^i- 
larly a boy in school, at first learning tho same lessons, and then 
teaching ; and whatever I tried to impress in the feminine linc^ 
naturally, all went for nothing. She is as wild as a hare, and 
has not a particle of a girl about herl* 
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• Eiit slio is very young.* 

‘ There it is again I She grows so outrageously. She is not 
sixteen, and there she is taller than granny already. It is 
getting quite absurd.’ * ‘ 

* What advice do you want on that head T 

^ Seriously, it is a disadvantage, especially to that sort of girl, 
who can’t ofibrd to look like a woman before her time. Well, 
as she must probably depend on herself, I looked out for as good 
a school as could be had for the means, and thought I had sue* 
cceded, and that she would bo brought into some sort of shape. 
Granny was ready to break her heart, but thought it quite 
right.’ 

‘Then, docs it not answer?’ 

‘That is just what I can’t tell. Yon liaye been used to 
schools: I wish you could tell me whether it is a necessary evil, 
or Clara’s own idiosyncrasy, or peculiar to tiie place.’ 

‘Whether what is 3* 

‘ Her misery!’ ' 

‘Misery 1 Why, therois nothing of that in her letters to my 
aunt. Tlicre is not a complaint.’ 

‘ She is a bravo girl, who spares granny, when she knows it 
would be of no use to distress'her. Judge now; there’s the 
sort of letter that I get from her.* ■* 

* Mary read. ' 

* 

‘Dratiest Jemmv,— ^Write to mewis quisle as m'cr yon can, 
and tell mo how I^otiis is j and let me come home, or 1 shall run 
mad. It is no good telling me to command my fcohngs; I am 
sure I would if I could, for the girls are more detestable than 
ever ; but what can one do when one cannot sleep nor eat 3 All 
the screaming and crying has got into one lupip in my thi*oat, 
because I can’t get it out in peace. If I could only shy the 
inks^nd at the English teacher’s head J or get one moment 
alone and out of sight 1 Let me como home* I could at least 
run messages; and it is of qo use for me tp stay hero, for I 
can’t learn, and all tlie girls are looking at me. If they were 
. but boys, they would have sense 1 or if I could but kick them ! 
This will make you angry, but do forgive mo; I can’t help it, 
for I am so very unhappy. Louis is as much to jne as you are, 
, and no one ev^ was so kind; buj; I know he will get well-r-I 
* know he will; only if I knew the pain was better, and could 
but hear every minute. You need not come to fetch me; only 
send me a telegraph, and ope to Miss Brigljara. I h^ve money 
enongh fpr a second-class ticket, and would Come that instant. 
If you saw the eyes and heard ^e whispers of these girls, I am 
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Rure you wDuld.* I should laugh at such nonsense any other 
timOi but now 1 only ask.to be wretched quietly in a comer. 

* Your affectionate, nearly crary, sister, 

< Clara Frost Dtnevor.' 

Mary might well say that there was nothing more expedient 
than going to see Clara, and *much,’ said poor James, *he should 
gain by that,' especially on the head that made him most uii> 
easy, and on which he could only hint lightly—namely, whether 
the girls were * putting nonsense in her head.’ 

*lf they had done her any harm, she would never have 
written such a Icttlbr,' said Mary. 

‘ True,* said Jem. *Sho is a mere child, and never got that' 
notion into her head for a moment,* but if they put it in, 
we are done for 1 Or if the place were ever so bad, 1 can't 
remove her now, when granny is thus occupied. One reason 
why I made a point of lier going scliool was, that I thought 
doing everything that Fimocelyn 'did was no preparation for 
being a governess.' 

* Oh 1 I hope it wiV not come to that I Mr. Oliver Dynevor 
talks of coming home in a very few years.' 

* So few, that we shall be grey before he comes. Ko; Clai^ 
and 1 are not going ^ be bound to him for the wealth heapeil 
up while my grandmotl^er was left in poverty. We mean to be 
iudcpendenv 

Mary was glad to revwt to Clara. 

* 1 must do the best I can for her for the pr^ent,* said Jem, 
—Hry to harden her against tlm girls, and leave her to bear it. 
Poor dear*^ it'jaalceB one's heart achel And to have done it 
oneself, too! Then, in the holidays, perhaps, yon will help me 
to judge. You will be'her friend, l^ry; there's nothing she 
needs so much. I thought she would have found one at school, 
but they are not the righj^ stamp of animal She has been too 
much thrown oit iJouis j and though he has made a noble thing 
of her, iAai must come to an end, and the sooner the better.* 

* Certainly, it was a perplexi|^y for a yobng elder brother; but 
there could not but "remain some um'ple wonder in Mary's mind 
whether the obvious person, Mr 8 .‘']?F 0 st, had not better have 
been left to decide for her granddaughter. 

The building operations gave full occupation to the powers of 
the twq cousins, and in go<^ time before breakfast, all was 8ac> 
cessfully completed,—a hand-rail affixed, and the passage clearofl 
ottt^ till it looked so creditable, as well as solid, that there urns 
no more to wish for bu,t that Xioois should be able to see theit 
handiwork. 
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James'* went away in the better spirits tor having been allowed 
'•'to shake Louis by the hand and exchange a few words with 
him. Mary augured that it would be the better.fct Clara and 
for the pupils. 

All that further transpired from him was a cheerful letter to 
Mrs. Frost, s|)oaking of Clara as perfectly well, and beginning 
to accommodate herself to her situation j and from this Mary 
gathered that he was better satisfied. 

Tlie dhys brought gradual improvement to the patient, under 
hlrs. Frost’s tender nursing, and his father’s constat assiduity; 
both of which, os ho revived, secnuK| to afibr^ ^im the greatest 
pleasure, and were requited with the utmost warmth and 
Ciiressing sweetness towards his aunt, and towards his father 
with ever-fi'esh gratitude and delight Lord Ormcrsfield was 
like another man, in the sick-room, whence he never willingly 
»absented himself for an hour.' 

One day, however, when he was forced to go to Northwohl 
on business, Louis put on a fit of coaxing importunity. Nothing 
would serve him but soihe^f Jape Beckett’,? choice dried pears, 
in tlie comer of the oaken cupboard, the key of which was in 
Aunt Kitty’s pocket, and no one must fetch them for him but 
’ Aunt Kitty herself Ho was so absurdly earnest and grave 
abotit them, that Jane scolded him, and Mr& Frost saw recovery 
in his arch eyes; understanding all the time thaj^ it was all an 
excuse for complimenting Jane, and sending her to air hei'sclf, 
visit the Faithfuli sisters, and inspect the Lady of Jilschalottk 
So she consented to accompany Lord Ormei^ficld, and leave 
their charge to Mrs. Ponsonby,'who found Louis quite Mated at 
the success of his manoeuvre—so much disposed to talk, and so 
solicitous for the good of bis nurses, that she ventured on a bold 
stroke. ‘ • 

His chamber was nearly as much like a lumber-room as ever; 
for any attempt to clear away or 41 stqrb his possessions had 
sectiied^ in his half-conscious condition, to excite and tease him 
so much, that it had beeft at once relinquished. Although the < 
room was large, it was always too much crowded with hi* 
goods; and the tables and chairs'that had been brought in 
during his illness^ had added to the accumulation which was the 
despair of Mrs. Beckett and Mr. Frampton. Mrs. Ponsonby 
thought it was time for Louis to make a sacrifice in his turn, 

' and ventured to suggest that he was well enough to say where 
some of his things might be bestowed; and though he winced, 
she persevered in representing how unpleasant it must be to his 
fatJier to live in the midst of so much confusion. The dtbon^ 
naire expression passed over his fiiQO} aa he Alanoed arc'ind, 
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saying, ‘ You are right. I never reflected on the stretch of 
kiiulncBs it must Iiave been. It shall be done. If I lose every- 
ihiiig, it \iili not bo soon that I ilnd it out.’ 

It evidently cost him a good deal, and Mrs. Ponsonby pro¬ 
posed that Mary should come and deal with his treasures; a 
plan at which he caught so eagerly, that it was decided that 
no time was like the present, and Maiy was called. Ho could 
move nothing hut his hands; but they were eagerly held out in 
welcome: and his eyes glittered with the bright smile that 
once she had feared never to see again. She felt a moisture in 
her own which' made her glad to turn aside to her task even 
while ho complimented her with an allusion to the labours of 
Hercules. It did not seem uncalled-for, when she began by 
misiiig a huge sheet of paper that ha<l been thrown in despera¬ 
tion to veil the coufusidii upon the table, and which proved to 
bo the Ordnance map of the county, embellished with numerous 
streaks of paint. ‘Tlie outliries of the old Saxon wappen- 
takes,' said Louis: ‘ I was trying to make them out in blue, 
and the Homan r'^ads in red. That mark is spontaneous; it 
has been against some paint* 

Which {mint was found in dried swamps in saucers, while 
cakes of lako and Inissian blue adhered to the drawing-board. 

‘The colour-box is probably in the walnut-press; WtTE ad¬ 
vise you not to irritate that yet Let me see that drawing, the 
design for the cottages that Frampton nipped in the bud —* 

‘ How pretty and comfortable they do look I’ exclaimed Mary, 
pleased to conio to something that was within her sphere of 
compr^ension. ‘If they were but flnishodl* 

‘Ah! 1 thought of them when 1 was lying there in the dell 1 
Had they been allowed to stand where I wanted them, there 
would have been no lack of people going home from work; but, 
‘ Quite impracticable’ came in my way, and I had no heart to 
finish the drawing.’ 

‘Wliat a pity!’ exclaimed Mary. 

‘This was Bichardson’s veto, two degrees worse tlian Fram]>- 
ton’s; and I shall never he able to abuse Frampton again. 1 
have seen him in his true light now, and never was any one 
more kind and considerate. Ha, Mary, what’s tihatl’ 

' It looks like a rainbow in convulsions.* 

‘Now, Mary, did not I tell you that I could not laugh 1 It 
is a diagram to illustrate the theory of light for Clara.* 

‘ Does she understand i/iat V cried Mary. 

‘Clara? She understands anything but going to school- 
poor child I Yes, bum that map of strata 1—not that—it 
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is to be a painted window whenever I can oiford one, bnt I 
never could make money stay with me. 1 never could think 
why—’ , , 

The uchy was evident enough in the heterogeneous moss- 
crumpled prints, blank drawing-paper, ond maps heaped ruin¬ 
ously over and under books, stufVod bh’da, geological specimens, 
dislocated microscopes, pieces of Homan pavement, curiosities 
innumerable and indescribable; among" which roamed blotting- 
books, memorandum-books, four pieces of India-rubber, three 
psiir of compasses, seven paper-knives, ten knives, thirteen odd 
gloves, fifteen pencils, pens beyond reckoning, *0 purso, a key, 
half a poem on the Siege of Granada, three parts of an essay 
upon Spade Husbandry, the dramatis personm of a tragedy on 
C^ucen Brunelmult, scores of old letters, aud the dust of three 
years and a lialf. 

Louis owned tliat the arrangements conduced to finding 
rather tliau losing, and rejoiced nt the disinterment of his 
long-lost treasures; but either he grew weary, or the many 
fragments, the ghosts of dcpiarted fancies, made him thoughtful; 
fur he became silent, and J^uly watched and smiled as Mary 
quietly and noisclessl}' completed her reforms, and arranged 
table and chairs fi>r the comfoii; of his father and aunt. Ho 
tlmnked her warmly, and hoped that she would pursue her 
kind task another day,—a permission which she justly esteemed 
a great testimony to her having avoided anneying him. It 
was a great amusement to him to watch tho surpri^tod and 
pleased looks of his various nurses as each came in, and a real 
gi’atificatioi^ to see his father settle himself with ar? air of 
comfort, observing that ‘ they were under great obligations to 
Mary.* Still, the sight of the arrangements hod left a dreary, 
dissatisfied feeling with Louis: it might have been caught from 
Mary’s involuntary look of disappointment at each incomplete 
commencement that she encountered,—tho multitude of under¬ 
takings hastily begun, laid aside and neglected—nothing pro- 
]>erly carried out. It seesned a mere waste of life, and dwelt 
on his spirits, with a weariness of himself and his own wan^t 
of steadfastness—a sense of having disappointed her and dis¬ 
appointed himself; and he sighed so heavily several times, 
that his aunt anxiously asked whether he were in pain. He 
wa^ however, so much better, that no one was to sit up with 
him at night—only his father would sleep on a bed on the 
floor. As he bade him good nighty Louis, for the first tiro^ 
made the request that ho might have his Bible given to him, 
as well as his liitlo book; and on his ikther advudng him 
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not to attempt tlie eSbrt of reading, he said, * Thank yon; 
1 think 1 cuti read my two verses: 1 want to take up my 
old habits.’<i 

* Have you really kept up this habit constantly V asked his 
father, with wonder which Louis did not understand. 

*Aunt Oathoi'ine taught it to us/ he said. * 1 neglected it 
one half-year at school; but 1 grew so uncomfortable, that 1 
began agniu.' 

The Earl gave the little worn volume, saying, ‘ Yes, Louis, 
there has been a thread running through your life.* 

'Has there been one thread!’ sadly mused Louis, as he 
found the weight of the thick book too much for his weak 
hands, and his eyes aud lieud too dizzy and couiused Tor more 
than ouo verse :— 

* I am come (hat they n)l;;ht have life, 

Aud that they might have it more abundantly.' 

< 

The Bible sank in his hands, and ho fell into a slumber so 
sound and refrcshiijg, that when hp opened his eyes in early 
morning, he did not at first realize that ho was not awakening 
to licalth and activity, nor why ho had an instinctive dread oi 
moving. He turned' his eyes towards the window, uncurtained, 
so that ho could sco'the breaking dawn. The sky, dccp^bluc 
above, faded and glowed toWiirds the horizon into gold, redder 
and more radiant below ; and in the midst, fast becoming 
merged in the incrcasiug light, shone the planet Venus in her 
pale, calm brilliance. 

There was repose and delight in dwelling op that fiiir 
morning sky, and Louis lay dreamily gazing, while thoughts 
passed over his mind, more defined aud connected than pain 
itnd weakness had as yet permitted. Since those hours in which 
lie had roused his faculties to meet with approaching death, 
he had been seldom awake to augbt but the sensations of the 
moment, and had only just become cither strong enough, or 
sufficiently at leisure for any things like reflection. As bo 
watched the eastern reddening, he could not hut revert to 
the feelings with which he had believed himself at the gate 
of the City* tliat nced.s neither sun nor moon to lighten it; 
and, for the first time, he consciously realized that he was 
restored to this world of life. 

The sensation was not unraixed. His youthful spirit bounded 
at the prospect of returning vigour, his warm heart clun^ 
round those whom he loved, and the perception of his nu¬ 
merous faults made him grateful for a longer probation; but 
still he had a sense of having been at the burdcj^ of the 
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g1orioQ3 Land, and thence turned back to a tedloua^ doubtful 
jiilgrimageu 

There was much to occaaion this state of mind. . If is life had 
heen without great troubles, but with many mortifications; he 
had never been long satisfied with himself or his pursuits, his 
ardour had only been the prelude to vexation and self-abase¬ 
ment, and in his station in the world there was little incentive 
to exertion. He had a strong sense of responsibility, with a 
temperament made up of tenderness, refinement, and ineiiness, 
such as shrank from the career set before him. He had seen 
just enough of political life to destroy any romance of patriotism, 
and to make him regard it as little more than party spirit, and 
dread the hardening and deadening process on the mind. He 
had a dismal experience of his own philanthropy; and he had 
a conscience that would not sit down satisfied with selfish ease, 
pleasure, or intellectual pursuits. His smooth, bright, loving 
temper had made him happy; abut the past was all melancholy, 
neglect, and futile enterprise; he had no attaching home—no 
future visions; and, on the outskirts of n^anhood, he shrank 
back from the turmoil, the temptations, and the roughness that 
awaited him—nay, from the mere cfFort* of perseverance, and 
could almost have sighed to think how nearly the death-pang 
had been over, and the home of Love, Lifcf and Light had been 
f won for evfr:— 

* I am como that they might have life, 

Aud that they might have it more abundantly.' 

Tho wor^ returned on him, and with them what his father 
had said,' You have had a thread running through your life.* 
He was in a state between sleeping and waking, when the con¬ 
iines of reflection and dreaming came very near, together, and 
when vague impressions, hardly noticed at the time they were 
made, began to tell on him without his own conscious volition. 
It w'as to him as if from that brightening eastern heaven, mul¬ 
titudes of threads of light were floating hitlicr and thither, as 
he had^often watched the gossamer undulating in the sunshine. 
Some were firm, purely whit^ and glistening here and thef’e 
with rainbow tints as they tended straight upwards, shining 
*more and more into the perfect day; but for the most part they 
ware tangled together in inextricable confusion, intermingle 
with many a broken end, like fleeces of cobweb driven together 
by the autumn wind,—some sailing aimlessly, or with shattered 
tangled strands—some white, some dark, some anchored to 
mere leaves or sprays, some tending down to the abyss, but all 
in such a perplexed maze that the eye could seldom trace w hlch 
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were directed up, which downwards, which were of pure texting 
which deOled and stained. 

In tliQ abortive, imsatisfactozy attempt to follow out one 
n actuating clue, not without whiteness, and heaving often up¬ 
wards, but frail, wavering, ravelled, and tangled, so that scarcely 
could he find one lino that held together, Louis awolce to find 
his father wondering that ho could sleep with the sun shining 
lull on his face. 

* It was hardly quite a dream,* said Louis, ad he relumed it to 
Mrs. Frost. 

‘ It would maho a very pretty allegory.* 

*It is too real for that just now,’ lie said. ‘It was the 
moral of all my broken strands that JMary held up to me yes¬ 
terday.* 

‘I hope you are going to do more than point your moi-al, my 
dear. You always were good at that.’ 

*I mean it,’ said Louis, earnestly. *I do not believe such an* 
illness—ay, or such a dream—call come for nothing.* 

So back went his thoughts to tho flaws in his own course ; 
and chiefly he bewailed his want d£ sympathy for liis faHior. 
Material ohcdiciico and submission had been yielded; but, 
liaving little cause rto believe himself beloved, his heart had 
never been called into action so as to soften tho clashings of two 
essentially dissimilar characters. Instead of rebelling, or even 
of murmuring, be had hid disappointment in indilTercnce, taken 
refuge in levity and versatilit}', and even consoled himself by 
sporting with what he regarded as prejudice or unjust displea-. 
sure. 1.11 this cost him much regret and self-reproaQh at edch ’ 
pi-oof of the affection so long veiled by reserve. N*ever .would 
iio have given pain, had he guessed tliat his fiithcr could feel; 
hut he had grown up to imagine the whole man made up of 
politics and conventionalities, and his new discoveries gave him. 
lit least as much conti'ition as pleasure. 

After long study of the debates, that morning, his father 
prepared to write. Louis asked for the paper, saying his senses 
would just serve for the advertisements, hut presently he*^ made 
an exclamation of surprise at lieholding, in full progi'ess, the 
measure which had brought Sir Miles Oaksteod to Ormersfield, 
one of peculiar interest to the Earl, His blank look of wonder ' 
amused Mrs. Ponsouby, but seemed somewhat to hui't his 
father. 

‘You did not suppose I could attend to such matters nowf 
he said.. 

* But I am so much better !** 

Poaring that the habit of reserve would check any exchange. 
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of feeling, Mrs. Ponsonbj said, * Did you f.incy your fatlier could 
not tbiuk of you except upon compulsion f 

'I beg your pardon, father,* said Louis, smiling, Vliile a teat 
rose to his eyes; * I little thought I was obstructing the busi¬ 
ness of the nation. What will Sir Miles do to me V 

* Sir Miles has written a most kind and gratifying letter,* said 
Lord Ormersfield, * expressing great anxiety for you, and a high 
opinion of your powers.* 

l^uis had never heard of his own powers, except for misohief, 
and the colour returned to his cheeks, as he listened to the 
kind and cordial letter, written in the first shock of the tidings 
of the accident. He enjoyed the pleasure it gave his father far 
more tlian the commendation to himself; for ho well knew, ns 
he said, that ‘ there is something embellishing in a catastrophe,' 
and he supposed * that had driven out the rose-coloured pastor.* 

* There is always indulgence at your age,* said the Earl. ‘ You 
have created an impression which may bo of great importance 
to you by-and-by.* 

Louis recurred to polices. 'The mea£(^iro was one which 
approved itself to his mind, and he showed all the intci-est 
which was usually stifled, by such subjecls being forced on him.’ 
Ho was distress^ at detaining his father when his presence 
might bo essential to the success of hia party, and the Earl 
co\}ld not bear to leave him while still coniiiied to his bed. The 
little scene, so calm, and apparently so cold, s(?emed to cement 
the attachment of father and son, by convincing Tjouis of 
tho full extent of his father’s love; his entlAisiasm began to 
invest the Earl’s grey head with a perfect halo of* wisdom 
slighted and affection injured; aud the tenor of his thread of 
life shen^out bright and silvery before him, spun out of projects 
of devoting heart and soul to his father’s happiness, and menting 
his fondness. * 

The grave Earl was looking through a magnifying-glass no 
less powerful. He had not been so Tiapjiy since his mamage; 
the consciousness of his own cold manner made him grateful for • 
any demonstration from his son, aud the many little graces of 
look and manner which Louis had inherited from his mother 
added to the charm. The sense of previous injustice enhanced 
all his good quedities, and it was easy to believe him perfect^ 
while nothing was required of him but to lie stilL Day and 
night ^d Lord Ormersfield wait upon him, grudging every mo- 
fnent spent away from him, and trying to forestal each wish, till 
• he became almcnt afraid to express a -desire, on account of the 
ticoable it would cause. Mary found the Earl one day wander¬ 
ing among the vines in the old hothouse, in search of a flower. 
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■when, to her amuscnient, he selected a stiff pert dotiblo hyacinth, 
the special aversion of his son, who nevertheless received it 
most graciously, and would fain have concealed the headache 
caused by the scent, until Mrs. Frost privately abstracted it. 
Another day, he went, unasked, to hasten the birdstuffer in 
linisliing the rose-coloured pastor; and when it came, himself 
brought it up-staira, unpacked it, and set it up where Louis 
could best admire its bUick nodding crest and pink wings; un¬ 
aware that to his son it seemed a memento of his own mis¬ 
deeds—a pcrjietual lesson against wayward carelessness. 

* It is like a hew love,’ sivid Mrs. Ponsonby; ‘ but oh 1 how 
much depends upon Louis after his recovery!’ 

* You don’t mistrust his goodness now, mamma !* 

*I could not bear to do so. I believe I was thinking of liis 
father nioi*c than of himself. After having been so much struck 
by his raligious feeling, I dread nothing so much as his father 
lindiiig him deficient in manliness or strength of character.’ 


CIIAPTEll VIIL 

A* TBUAKT DISPOSITION. 

up each broken thread.—WiiTTEiia.iD. 

* rflOM MADISON is come hack,’ said the Vicar, as ho sat 
X beside Filzjocclyn’s couch, a day or two after Lord Ormcra- 
field bad gone to London, 

‘ Come back—where has he been 1* exclaimed Louif. 

‘There P said the Vicar, with a gesture of dismay; ‘ I forgot 
that you were to hear nothing of it! However, I should think 
' you were well enough to 8U]>port the communication.’ 

* \Vliat is it V cried Louis, the blood rusliiug into his cheeks 
BO suddenly, that Mr. Holdsworth felt guilty of having disre- 
* garded the pi’ecautions that lie had fancied exaggerated by the 
fond aunt. ‘ Poor fellow—^he has not~» but, checking himself, 
he added, *,1 am particularly anxious to hear of him.* 

‘1 wish* there were anything more gratifying to tell you; but 
he took tho o[>portunity of the height of your illness to run 
away from his j^ace, and has just been passed hoinb to his panah*' 
After all your pains, it is very mortifying; but —* 

‘Pains 1 Don’t you know how I n<^lected him latterly!’ 
said Louis. . ‘Poor fellow—then —* but ho stopjied himself 
again, and added, ‘You heard nothing of t^e rounds V 
‘They were not difficult to Jdnd,’ Said Hr. Holdsworth. *lt 
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IB the old stoiy. Ho was, as Mrs. Smith told me, great 
trial,*—more and moro disposed to bo saucy and disobedient, 
taking up with the most good-for-nothing boys m the town, 
haunting those Chartist lectures, and never coming home in 
proper time at night The very last evening, lie had come in 
at eleven o’clock, and when his master rebuked him, came out 
with something about the rights of man. He was sent to Little 
Northwold, about the middle of the day, to carry home some 
silver-handled knives of Mr. Calcott’a, and returned no more. 
Smith fancied, at first, that he had made off with the plate, and 
set the police after him; but that proved to *bo ain Overhasty 
measure, for tho parcel had been safely left. However, Miss 
Faithfull’s servant found him frightening Mrs. Frost's poor 
little kitchen-maid into fits; and the next day James Frost 
dctcf.’tcd him lurking suspiciously about the garden hero, and 
Bct Warren to warn him off —* 

Louis gave a kind of groaf), and struck his hand against the 
couch in despair; then said, anxiously, * What then ?’ 

*Ko more was heard ol^him, till yesterday the police passed 
him home to tho Union as a vagabond., He looks very ill and 
ragged; but he is in one of those sullen moods, when no one 
can get a word out of him. ' Smith decfincs prosecuting for 
running away, being only too glad of *the riddance on any 
tennis; so there he is at his grandfather’s, ready for any sort oi 
mischief.’ 

* Mr. Holdswortb,' said Louis, raising himself on his elbow, 
‘you are judging, like every one else, from ap*pearanoca If I 
were at liberty to tell the whole, you would see what a noble 
nature it^as I^hat I trifled with; and they have been hound¬ 
ing— Poor Tom 1 would it have been better for him that I 
had never seen him ? It is a fearful thing, thii^ blind treading 
ibout among souls, not knowing whether one does good or harm 1’ 

* If you feel so,* said Mr. Holds worth, hoping to lead him firom 
Lhe unfortunate subject,' what must we do f 

‘ My position, if I livef seems to have as much power for evil, 
nrithout the supernatural power for good. Doing hastily, or 
leaving undone, are equally fatal I* 

* 'Kay, what hojie can there be but in fear, and sense of 
responsibility 1* 

' X tMnk not. I do mora mischief than those who do not go 
mt of their way to think of the matter at all 1* 

‘ Do you f said the Vicar, smiling. ' At least, I know, for my 
>wn part^ 1 prefer all the trouble and perplexity yon give 
Tke^ to a squire who would let me and my parish jog on our 
»wii way.* 

* 03 
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* I dare say young Brewster never spoilt a Tom Madison. 

*Tho sight of self-indulgence spoils more than injudiciotii 

care does. ^Besides, I look on these experiments as giving 
experience.’ 

* Nice experience of my best efforts !* 

* Pardon me, Fitzjocelyn, have we seen your bo.st V 

* I hope you will 1’ said Louis, vigorously. * And to begin, 
will you tell this poor boy to come to mo V 

Mr. Holdsworth had an unmitigated sense of his own indis* 
crotion, and not such a high one of Fitzjocelyn’s discretion as to 
mako him think the interview sufiiciently dcsimble for tho 
culfirit, to justify the possible mischief to the adviser, whose 
wisdom and folly wero equally perplexing, and who would 
surely bo cither disappointed or deceived. Dissuasions and 
arguments, however, failed; and Mrs. Frost, who was appealed 
to as a last rosourco, no sooner found that her patient’s heart 
was set on the meeting, tlian she eonsented, and persuaded ]\Ir. 
Holdsworth that no harm would ensue equal to tho evil of her 
boy lying there distressing himself. 

Accordingly, in due time, Mr. Holdsworth admitted the lad, 
and, on a sign from Louis, shut himself out, leaving the run* 
nway standing witlan tho door, a monument of surly em¬ 
barrassment. liaising*himself^ Louis said, affectionately, ’ Never 
mind, Tom; don’t you see how fast I am getting over it 1’ 

The lad looked up, but apparently saw Utile such assurance 
in the thin pale cheeks, and feeble, recumbent forrn; for his 
faco twitched oil: over, resumed the same sullen stolidity, and 
was bent down again. 

* Come near, Tom,’ continued Louis, with unabated kindness 
—* come and sit down here. I am afraid you have suflered a 
great deal,’ as the boy sliamblud with an awkward footsore gait. 

‘ It was a groat pity you ran away.’ 

* I couldn’t stay I’ burst out Tom, half cry ing. 

‘Why notl’ 

* Not to have that there cast iu my teeth f ho exclaimed, with 
1 lunt inolvUity. 

‘Did any one reproach youf said Loui^ anxioudy. '.‘I 
thought no one knew it but ourselves.’ 

‘You knew it, then, my Lordi’ asked Tom, staring. 

‘ I found out directly that there was no cement,' said Louis. 
* I had suspected it before, and intended to examine whenever 
I had time.’ 

* Well I I thought, when I came back, no one did seem to 
guess as ’twas all along of me 1’ cried Tom. ‘ Sa.suro I thou^t 
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y<m hadn’t known it, my Lord, And you never said nothing, 
niy Lortl!’ 

‘ I trust not. I woiild not consdonsly have accused you oS 
what was quite as much ray fault as yours. That would not 
have been fiiir play.* 

* If I won’t give it to Bill Bettcswoi’th I’ cried Tom. 

‘What has he done?* 

* 

VAlyrays telling mo that gentlefolks hadn’t got no notion of 
fidr play with the' like of us, but hold us like the dirt to bo 
tiumpled on I But there—I’ll let him know— 

•‘Who is he?’ 

* A young man what works with Mr. Smith,' returned Tom, 
his sullcnness having given place to n frank, open manner, such 
as any one but Loui.s would have deemed too free and ready. 

‘Wa.s he your great friend at Northwold?’ 

‘ A chaj) must speak to some one,' was Tom’s answer. 

‘And what kind of a somh one was he?’ 

* ^Yhy, ho comes‘down Illershall way. He knows a thing or 

two, and can go on like ai» orator or a playbook—or like your¬ 
self, my Lord.’ , 

‘Thank you. I hope the thing or two were of the right 
^ sort.* 

Tom looked sheepish. 

^ 1 heard something about bad companions. I hope he was 
not one. I ought to havc'come and visited you, Tom ; I have 
been very sorry I did not. You’d better let me hear all about 
it, for I fear there must have becu worse scrapes than this of 
the stones.’ 

‘ Worse 1’ cried Tom—* sure nothing conld be worserer 1’ 

* I wish there were no evils worse tlian careless forgetfulness,* 

said Louis. • 

‘ I didn’t forget!’ said Tom. * I meant to have told you 
whenever you came to sec me, but’—^liis eyes filled and his 
voice began to alter—‘ you never came; and she at the Terrace 
wouldn’t look at me I* And Bill and tlie rest of them was* 
always at me, asking when I expected my aristocrat, and 
jeering me ’cause I’d said you wasn’t like the rest of ’em. > So 
then I thought I’d have my liberty too, and show I didn’t care 
no more than they, and spite yon all.* 

* How little one thinks of the grievous harm a little selfish 
heodlessness may do !* sighed Louis, half aloud. ‘ If you had 
only looked to something better than Tom 1 And so you 
ran into mischief ?' 

Half confession, half vindication ensued, and the poor feU 
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low’s story was manifest enougli. His faults had been un¬ 
steadiness and misplaced independence rather than any of the 
more degrading stamp of evila The public-house had not been 
sought for liquor’s sake, but for that of tlic orator who inflamed 
the crude imaginations and aspirations that eflervesced in the 
youth’s mind; and the rudoly-excrciscd authority of master and 
foreman had only driven his fierce temper further astray. 
With sense of right sufficient to bo dissatisfied with himself) 
and taste and princi[>lo just enoiigh developed to loathe the evils 
round him, hardened and soured by Louis’s , neglect, and ren- 
<lered discontented by Chartist preachers, he liad come to long 
for any sort of change or break ; and the tidings of the acci¬ 
dent, coupled with the hard words which he knew himself to 
deserve hut too well, had put the finishing stroke. 

Hearing that the police were in pursuit of him, he had 
fancied it was on account of the hann done by his negligence. 
* I hid about for a day,’ he said : *Aomehow 1 felt as if I could 
not go far ofl) till 1 heard how you were, my Lord ; and I’d 
made up my mind that as soon os ever 1 heard the first stroke 
of the bell, I’d go and find the polich, and his Lordship might 
hang me, and glad 1’ 

Louis was nearer a tear than a smile. 

* Then Mr. Frost finds me, and was mad at mo. Nothing 
wasn’t bad enough for me ; and ho sets Mr. Warren to see pie 
off, so 1 had notMug for it but to cut.’ 

‘ What did you thiuk of doing V sighed Louis. 

‘ 1 made for tbs sea. If I could have got to them places in 
the Indies, such as that Philip went to, .as you reads about in 
the verso-book—he as killed his wife and lost his son, and 
made friends with that there big rascaJ, and had the chest of 
gold-; 

* Philip Morlham 1 Were you going in search of buc¬ 
caneers f 

* I don’t know, my Lord Once you told me of some English 
•Sir, as kills the pirates, and id some sort of a icing. I thought, 
may be, now you’d tell me where ihey goes to dig for gold.’ 

* Oh, Tom, Tom, what a miesa 1 have made of your notions f 

* Isn’t tliere.no such place T 

* It’d ^ l^d, business, and wbat can you want of it f 

* I want to get shut of them as orders one about here and 
ther<^ with never a civil word. Besidesj* looking down, 

‘ there’s one I’d like to see live like a lady.’ 

* Would that liiake her happier V 

* Pll never see her put about, and slave and drudge, as poor 
mother did 1’ exclaimed .Tom. 
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*That*8 a better spirit tban the mere dislike to a master/ said 
Louis. * What is life but ubodience T 

*rd obey fast enough, if folk would only Rpcald* like you do 
—^not drive one about like a dog, when one knows one is every 
bit as good as they.’ 

‘ I’m sure I never knew that !* 

Tom stared broadly. 

* I never saw the person who was not my superior/ repeated 
Louquietly, and in full e^irncst. ‘Not that this would make 
rough words pleasanter,! suppose. The only cure I eould ever 
see for the ills of the world is, that each shonkl heartily respect 
his neighbour.’ 

Paradoxes musingly uttered, and flying over his head, were 
to Tom a natural and comfortable atmas})hcro; and the con¬ 
versation proceeded. Louis found that geography had been as 
much at fault as chronology, and that the runaway had found 
himself not at tho sea, but at lllcrshall, where ho had applied 
ibr work, and had taken a great fancy to Mr. Dobbs, but had 
been rejected for want of a character, since the g&od superin¬ 
tendent made it his rule fo kcc]> up a high standard among his 
men. Wandering had succeeded, in wliich, moneyless, forlorn, 
and unable to find employment, he liad been obliged to part 
with portions of his clothing to procure food; his strength 
began to give way, and he luul been found by tho police sleeping 
under a hedge; he was quesiioued, and sent*homo, crestfallen, 
sullen, and miserable, unwilling to stay at Marksedgo, yet not 
knowing where to go. • 

H is hankering was for lllcrshall; and Louis, thinMng of the 
judicioi^ care, the evening school, and the openings for promo¬ 
tion, deeded at once that tho experiment should bo tried with¬ 
out loss of time. He desired Tom to bring hin^ ink and paper, 
and hastily wrote :-r- 

* D£ab Mr. Dobbs.—^Y ott would do me a great kindness by 
employing this poor fellow, and bearing with him. 1 have 
managed him very ill,*biit he would reward any core. Hare* 
an eye to him, and put him in communication with the cl^tp- 
lain. If you can take him, I will write more at length. If 
you have hoard of n:y accident, you will excuse more at pre- 
■eut 

'Yours veiy truly, 

' FiTZJOCELm* 

s 

Then arose the question, how Tom was to get to HlershalL 
He did not know; and Louis directed his search into the places 
where the loose money in his pocket might have been put. 
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When it was found, Tom ncrupled at the proposed half-sove' 
reign. Tliivo-and-fourpence would pay for hia ticket 'You 
will want a liuppor and a bed. Go respectably, Tom, and keep 
80 . It will be some consolation for the mischief I have done 
you r 

‘You done me harm !’ cried Tom. ‘Why, ’tie all along of 
you that I ain’t a regularly-built scamp !* 

‘ Very irregularly built, whatever you are 1* said Louia 
‘But I’ll tell you what you shall do for me,’ continued he, with 
anxious earnestness. ‘ Do you know the hollow ash-tree that 
shades over Ingtcwond stile? It has a stout sucker, with a 
honeysuckle grown into it—coming up among the moss, where 
the gi'cat white vase-shaped funguses grew up in the autumn.’ 

‘1 know him, niy l-iord,* taiid Tom, brightening at the detail, 
given with all a sick man’s vivid remembrance of the out-of- 
doors world. 

‘ 1 have hxod my mind on that Stick ! I think it has a bend 
at the rout. Will you cut it for me, and trim it up for a 
walking-stick , 

‘ That I will, ray Lord !’ 

‘ Thank you. Bi iug it up to me between seven and eight in 
the morning, if you ploiise ; and so 1 shall see you again— 

Mr. IIolds worth v'hs entering to close the conversation, 
w'hich hod been already over-long and exciting; for Louis, 
sinking back, moiirnfully exclaimed, ‘ The medley of that poor 
boy’s mind is the worst of my pieces of work, I have made 
him too refined fdr one class, and left him too rough for another 
—disconfented witli liis station, and too desultory and insub¬ 
ordinate to rise; nobleness of nature turning to arrogsnee, fact 
aud fiction all mixed up together. It would be a study, if one 
was not so sony !’ ^ 

Nevertheless Mr. IIoldswoi*th could not understand how 
even Fitsjocelyn could have given t^ lad a recommendation, 
and he would have remonstrate^, hut that the long interview 
•had already been suffieiontljr tiying; set 'he did his best to have 
faith in his eccentric friend’s good intentions. 

In the early morning, Tom Madison made his appearance, in 
his best dothes, erect and open-faced, a strong contrast to the 
jaded, downcast being who had yesterday presented himself 
The stick was prepared to perfection, aud Louis acknowledged 
it with gratitude proportioned to the fancies that he had spent 
sn it, poising it, feeling the cool grey bark, and raising himself 
in bed to try how he should lean on it. * Huig it up ihem, 
Tom, within my reach. It seems like a beginning of iude- 
pondenoo.* 
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*1 wish, my Lord,* blnrted out Tom, in agitation, *you*d toll 
me if you're to go lame for life, and then 1 shoul^ know the 
worst of it.* 

f *I snspect no one knows either the worst or the best,* said 
Louis, kindly. * Since the pain has gone off, I have been con< 
tent, and asked no questions. Mr. Walby says my ankle is 
going on so well, that it is a real picture, and a pleasure to 
touch ^; and though I can’t say the pleasure is mutual, 1 
ought to be satisfied.* 

* You’ll only laugh at mo 1’ half sobbed Tomj ‘and if there 
was but anything I could do I I’ve wished my own legs was 
cut off—and serve mo right—ever since I seen you lying there.* 
‘ Thank you; I’m afraid they would have been no use to 
me I But, seriously, if 1 had been moderately prudent, it 
would not have happened. And as it is, I hope I shall bo glad 
of that roll in Ferny dell to the end of my life.’ 

‘ 1 did go to see after mending them stones 1* cried Tom, as 
if injured by losing this one compensation; ‘ but they are all 
done up, and there ain’t notiiing to do to them.* 

‘ Look here, Tom: if you want to do anything for me, it is 
easily told, what would be the greatest boon to mo. They tell 
me I’ve spoilt you, and I partly believe ft; for I put more 
of my own fancies into you than of real*gO(^, and the way I 
treated you made you impatient of control: aqd then, because 
I could not keep you 6n as 1 should have wished,—as, un< 
luckily, you and I were not made to live togciljer on a desert 
island,—I left you without the little help 1 might havg given. 
Now, Toro, if you go to tbqba^l.I.sball know it is all my fault —* 
‘That ih ain’t,’ the boy tried to say, eagerly; but Louis 
went on. 

‘Don’t let my bad mfina^mcnt be the ruin of you. Take a 
turn from this moment. You know Who can help you, and 
Who, if you had thought of Him, would have kept yon straight 
when I forgot you. Ppt alji the stiaff out pf your he^ about one 
man being equal toanotltef. ,jE!qui4 tbeyai^*; but some have 
the trial of ruling, others of obeying, and the hast are the lucky^ 
ones. If we could only see their, soul^ should know 
[You’ll find evening schools and leet«ireB,,a^.,lllerBhall; you’d 
better take to them, for you’ve more real liking for that sort of 
thing than fbr misdiief; and if yon finished up your education, 
you’d get into a line that would moke you happier, and where 
you might do much good. There—promise me that you’ll tiiiuk 
,of these things, and take heed to your Sundaya* 

*1 promise),* said Tom. 

mind you write to me, Tom, and tell how you get 
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on. ril write, and let you know about your grandfatber, and 
Markflodge news and all —* 

The * Tlibnk you, my Lord,' camo witb great pleasure and 
alacrity. 

* Some day, when you are a foreman, perhaps I may bring 
Miss Clara to see copper-smelting. Only mind, that you’ll never 
go on soundly, nor even be lit to make your pretty tidy nest for 
any gentle bird, unless you mind one thing most of all; and 
that is, that wo have had a new Lifo given us, and we nave to 
begin now, and live it for ever and ever.* 

As he niiscd*liimscl^ bolding out his pale, slender hand from 
his white sleeve, his clear blue eyes earnestly fixed on the sky, 
Ids face all one onward look, something of tliat sense of the 
unscon passed into tho confused, turbulent spirit of the boy, 
very siisceptiblo of poetical .impressions, and his young lord’s 
countenance connected itself with all the floating notions left 
in his mind by pamblo or allegory. Ho did not speak ns Louis 
heartily uiook his hardy red hand, and l^ado him good speed; 
but his bow and pulled forelock at the door had in them more 
of real reverence than of conventional courtesy. 

Of tjistes and perceptions above bis breeding, the very sense 
of his own deficiencies had made him still more rugged and 
clownisi), and removed him from tho sympathies of his own 
class; while ho almost idolized the two most refined beings 
whom ho kne^V, Loixl Fitzjocelyn and Charlotte Arnold. On 
on interview with her, his heart was set. He had taken leave 
of his lialf-chndisli grandfather, made up. his bundle, and 
inarchoU into Northwold, with three hours still to spare ere the 
starting of tho parliamentary train. Sympathy, hope, resolu¬ 
tion, and tho sense of respectability, bad made another man of 
him; and, above all, he dwelt on the prospect held out of re- 
liairing the deficiencies of his learning. The consciousness of 
ignoi'onoe and awkwardness was very painfub and he longed to 
rub it ofi^ and take the place tor which he felt his powers. * 1 
will work r thought he; * 1 have a will to it, and, please God, 
when I come back next, it won't be as a rough, iguorant lout 
that ril stand before Charlotte I* 

* Loois^* said Mary Fonsonby, as she sat at work beside him ’ 
that afterhooh, alter an expedition to the new house at Hynevor 
Terrace, * 1 want to know, if you please^ how you have been 
acting like a gentleman.! 

* I did notlmow that I had been acting at all of late.* 

* I could not help hearing something iu Aunt Catharino'i 
garden that has made me veiy curious.' 
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' Ha r cried Loiiis, eagerly. 

* I was sowing some annuals in our back gardeni and heard 

voices through trellia Presently I heard quiti loud, * My 
young Lord has behaved like a real gentleman, as ho is, and no 
mistake, or I’d never have been hoi'e now.' And presently, 
* I’ve promised him, and I promise you, Charlptto, to keep my 
Church, and have no more to do with them things. I'll keep 
it as sacred os they keejis tho Temperance pledge ; for sure I'm 
boun<ri;o him, he forgave me, and kept my secret as if I’d 
been his own brother: and when I’ve proved it, won’t that 
satisfy you, Charlotte T * * 

* And what did Charlotte sayl* 

* I think she was crying ; but I thought listening any more 
would bo unfair, so 1 ran upstaii's and threw up the drawing¬ 
room window tp wain them.* 

* Oh, Mary, how unfeeling !* 

* I thought it could be doing no good 1* 

*That is so like prudent people, who can allow no true love 
under five hundred pounds n year 1 Did ypu see themi How 
did they look 1* 

'Charlotte was standing in an attitude, her hands,clasped 
over herTbroom- The gentleman was a couiftry-looking boy-—* 

'Bearing himself like a sensible, pilgnacious cock-robint 
Poor fellow, so.you marred their parting.* 

' Chai'lutte flew into the house, and tho bdy walked off up 
the garden. Was he your Madison, Louis? for I thought my 
aunt did not think it right to encourage him aUout her house.' 

'And.so he is to bo thwarted in what would best ihiso and 
refine hir^. That great, bright leading star of a well-placed 
affection is not to be allowed to help him through oil the 
btorms and quicksands in his way.' j» 

Good Mary might well open her eyes; but, pondering a little, 
she said, 'He need not leave off lilung Charlotto, if that is to 
do him good; but I suppose the question is, what is safest 
for her V • 

' Well, he is safe enough, lie is gone to lUershall to eaxn 
her.* 

'OhI then, I don't carel But you have not answered me, 
and I think I can guess the boy’s secret that you have been 
keeping. Did you not once tell me tibat you trusted those 
stones in Ferny dell to him !* 

' How, Mary, you must keep his,secret !* . , 

'But why was it made one? Did you think it unkind to 
my that it was his &ul.t ?' 

' Of course 1 <Bd. When I thoi^ht it was all over witk 
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I could not go and charge the poor follow with it, f^o ns to 
make liim ^ marked man. I was only afraid that thinking so 
often of stopping myself, I should bring it out by mistaka* 

Mary looked down, and thought; then raised her eyes sud¬ 
denly, and Olid, as if surprised, ‘ That was really very noble in 
you, Louis 1* Then, thinking on, she said, * But how few people 
vrould think it worth while!’ 

‘Yes,* said Louis; ‘but I had a real regard for this poor 
fellow, and an instinct, })orhnps perverse, of shielding him ; so I 
could not accuse him on my own account Besides, I believe 1 
am far more guilty towards him. His neglect only hurt my 
ankle—my neglect left him to fall into temptation.’ 

‘ Yet* by tho way ho talks of you— 

‘Yes, ho has tho sort of generous disposition on which a 
little delicacy makes a thousand times more impression than a 
whole pile of benefits. I hope and trust tliat he is going to 
repair all that is past. 1 wish I could make out w'hctlier good 
intentions over-rule errors iu detail, or only make them more 
iiital.’ <- t 

Mary was glad to i^cason out the question. Abstract prac¬ 
tical views interested her, and she had much depth and obscn*a- 
tion, more original ^han if slie had read more and thought lass. 
Of course, no conclusion was arrived at; but the two cousins 
hod an argument of much cnjo^'nient aud some advantage 
to both. 

Affairs glided on quietly till the Saturday, when Lord Ormers- 
Reid ro|umed. Never had ho so tnily known wliat it was to 
come home as when ho mounted the stairs, with steps unlike his 
usual measured trend, and beheld his son’s look oL animated 
welcome, and eager outstretched hands. 

‘1 was afraid,’ said tho Earl, presently, ‘that yon had not 
felt so well;’ and he touched his ovrn upper lip to indicate that 
the same feature ih his sou was covered with down like a 
young bird. 

Louis blushed a little, but spoke iildifierently. ‘ I thought 
it a pity not to leave it for the regulation moustache for tho 
Yeomanry.* • - 

‘ 1 wish 1 could think you likely to bo fit to go out with tho 
Yeoiqanry.* 

‘ Every cflbrt must bo made,* cried Louia * Wbat do they 
say in London about the invasion f 

It was tho year 1847, when a French invasion was in eveiy 
one's mouth, and Sydney Calcott had been retailing all sorts of 
faets about war-steanieas and artillery, in a visit to Fitsjooelyn, 
whose patriotism had forthwith ran mad, so that he looked r 
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quite boIBed when his fiither ooollj& set the whole down aa * the 
regular ten years’ panic.’ Tliere was a fervid gk>w within him 
of awe, courage and enterprise, the outward symbol of which 
;^was that infant yellow moustache. Ho was obliged, however, 
^ to allow the subject to bo dismissed, while his fa^er told him 
of Sir Miles Oakstcad's kind inquiries, and gave a message of 
greeting from his aunt, Lady Conway, delivering himself of it as 
nil unpleasant duty, and adding, as he turned to Mrs. Ponsonby, 
* She d&ired to bo remembered to you, Mary.* 

* I have not seen her for many years. Is Sir Walter alivet’ 

‘ No; he died about three years ago.* 

* I suppose her daughters arc not come out yet f 

* Her own are in the school-room; but there is a BtO|>- 
daughter who is much admired.* 

* Those cousins of mine,’ exclaimed Louis; 'it is strange that 
1 have never seen them. 1 think I had better employ some of 
my spare time this summer iir making their acquaintance.* 

Mrs. Ponsonby pei'coivcd that the Earl had become inspired 
with a deadly terror of tl^o handsome step-daughter; for ho 
turned aside and began to unpack a parcel. It was M'Oulloch’s 
Natural TIteology, into wbich Louis had once dipped at Mr. 
C’alcott’H, uud hud expressed a wish to read it. His father 
had taken some jiaius to procure this tocr-scarce book for him, 
and ho seized on it with delighted and surprised gratitude, 
plunging at once into ^tho middle, and reading aloud a most 
eloquent passage upon electricity. No beauty, however, could 
atone to Lord Ormcrshcld for the outrage updn method. ' If 
you would oblige me, Louis,* he said, ‘you would rdud that 
book con^cutively.* 

' To oblige you, certainly,* said Louis, smiling, and turning 
to the first page; but bis vivacious eagerness wa^ extinguished. 

M'Culloch is not an author to bo thoroughly read without a 
strong eflbrt. His gems are of the purest ray, but they lie 
embedded in a hard crust of reasoning and disquisition; and 
on the first morning, ifeouis, barely strong enough yet for a 
battle with his own volatility, look^ and owned himself, dead 
beat liy the first chapter. . * 

) Maiy took pity on him. She had been much interested by 
his account of the work, and would be delighted if he would 
read it with her. Ho brightened at once, and the regular habit 
began, greatly to their mutual enjoyment. Mary liked the 
argument Louis liked explaining it; and the flood of allasions 
was delightful to both, with his richness of illustration, and 
Mary’s actual experience of ocean and mountains. She brought 
him whatever books he wanted, and irom the benevolent view 
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of cntertaialng him while a prisoner, came to be more inte¬ 
rested than^her mother had ever expected to see her in any¬ 
thing literary. It was amusing to see the two cousins uncon¬ 
sciously educating each other—^the one learning expansion, the 
other concentration, of mind. Mary could now thoroughly 
trust Louis's goodness, and therefore began by bearing with his 
vagaries, and gradually tracing the grain of wisdom that was 
usually at their root; and her eyes were open to new worlds, 
where all was not evil or uninteresting that Aunt Melicent 
distrusted. Louis made her teach him Spanish ; and his insight 
into grammar ahd keen delight in the majestic language and 
rich literature infected her, while he was amused by her positive 
distaste to anything incomplete, and playfully, though half mur- 
muringly, submitted to his * good governess,* and let her keep 
him in excellent order. She knew where all his property was, 
and, in her quaint, straightforward way, would refuse to give 
him whatever * was not good for him.* 

It was all to oblige Mary that, when he could sit up and use 
pen and pencil, he set to work to f uish his cottage plans, and 
soon drew and talked himself into a vehement condition about 
Marksedge. Mary’s patronage drew on the work, even to hasty 
learning of perspective enough for a pretty elevation intelligible 
to the unlearned, and*'a hopeless calculation of the expense.' 

The plans lay on the tabic when next his father came home, 
and their interes't was explained. 

‘Did you draw all these yourself 1* exclaimed the Earl. 

‘ Where did yodi learn architectural drawing 1 1 should have 
thought^'them done by a professional hand.* * 

‘ It is easy enough to get it up .from books,* said Loyi^is; ‘ and 
Mary kept mo to the point, in case you should be willing to 
consider the matter. 1 would have written out the estimate 
* but tliis book allows for bricks, and we could use the stone at 
Inglewood more clicaply, to say nothing of beauty.* 

* Well,* said Lord Orinersdeld, considering, ‘ you have every 
right to have a voice in the managenEi^nt of the property. 1 
should like to hear your views with regard to these cottages.* 
Colouring deeply, and with earnest thanks, Fitzjocelyn stated 
the injury TOth to laboui'ers and employers, caused by their 
distance from their w6rk; he explained where he thought the 
buildings ought to stand, and was even guarded enough to show 
that the rents would justify the outlay. He had considered the 
matter so much, that he could even have encountered Richard¬ 
son ; and his father was only afraid that what was so plausible 
mu^ be insecure. Cau^on contended with a real desire to 
gratify Ins son, and tdfind him in the right He must know 
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tlm wi%1ips of t)tc farmer^ be sure of the oost^ and bo certain oi 
^he 6])ot intended. His crippled means had estranged him from 
duties that he could not fulfil according to his washes j and, 

I though not a hard landlord, he had no intercourse with his 
.tenants, took little interest in his estate, and was such a stranger 
to the localities, that Louis could not make him understand the 
«nook selected for tho buildings. Ho had seen the arable field 
callcc^' Great Couriers,* and tho farm called * Small Profits,* on 
the mop, hut did not know their ups and downs much better 
than the coast of China. 

‘ Mary knows them !* said Louis. * She made all my moa* 
surements there, before I planned the gardens.’ 

* Mary seems to be a good friend to your design^* said the 
Earl, looking kindly dt her. 

* The best!’ said Louis. * 1 begin to have some hope of my 
doings when I see her take them in hand.* 

Lord Ormersfield thanked Mary, and asked whether it would 
he trespassing too much on her kindness to ask her to show 
him tho place in question. ,Slie was delightpd, and they set out 
at once, the Earl almost overpowering her by his exceeding 
graciousness, so that she was nearly rcacly to laugh when he 
complimented her on knowing her way thmugh the byc>patli8 
of his own park so much better Uian he did. * It is a great 
pleasure to me that you can feel it someiliing like home,’ Jio 
said. - • • 

‘ I was so happy here as a chiltl,* said Mary, heartily, * that 
it must seem to me more of a homo than any oJhci' place.* 

‘ I hope it mly always be so, my dear.* ' 

He choked himself, as if ho had been about to speak even 
more warmly; and Mary did the honours of tho proposed sito 
for the cottages, a waste strip fronting a parish ^ane, oj^en to 
the south, and looking full of capabilities, all of whlcli she 
pointed put after Louis’s well-lcamed lesson, as eagerly as if it 
had been lier own affuir. 

Lord Oimersfield gavosdue force to all, but still was prudent. 
* I must find out,* he said, * whether this place be in my hands, 
or included in Honis’s lease. You see, Maiy, this is an 
bered property, with evCiy disadvantage, so that 1 cannot always 
act as you and Louis would wish; but we so far see our way 
out of our difficulties, that^ if guided by good sense, he will be 
tihle to effect iar more thaxi I have ever dona* 

* 1 believe,* was Mary’s answer, * this green is in the fanner’s 
hands, but that he has no use for ii* 

*■ 1 should like to be ccitain of his wishes, Paimers are so 
unwilling to incEcase the rates, that I iltould not like to eon* 
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read when a little boy, or in making him persevere in auyihiiig 
now: but then, when Lord Ormersiield did pay a complimea^^ 
it was always in the style of Louis XIV. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE FAMILY COMPACT. 

Who, nurst with tender eare. 

And to domestic bounds confined, 

V Was still a wild Jack-hare.— CowrsR. 

‘ \M AllV,’ said Mrs. Frost. 

Ju. Mrs. Ponsonby was sitting by the open window of the 
library, inhaling the pleasant scents of July. Raising her eyes, 
she saw her aunt ga'zing at her with a look somewhat perplexed, 
hut brim-full of mischievous frolic. However, the question was 
only‘Where is that boy?’ '* 

* He is gone down tvith Mary to liis cottngc-biiilding.* 

‘ Oh! if Mary i9 with him, I dot{,’t cure,’ Siiid Aunt Catharine, 
sitting down to her l^nittiug; but her ball seemed restless, and 
while she pursued it, site broke out into a little laugh, and ex¬ 
claimed, *I beg yoftr pardon, niy dear, but I cannot help it 1 
never heard anything so funny!’ 

‘As this sclipme,’ said Mrs. Ponsonby, with a little hesitation. 

* Then you have the other side of it in your letter,’ ciicd Mrs. 
Frost, giving^way to her meniment ‘Tlio Arabian Nighta 
Ihemsfdves; the two viziers laying their heads together, and 
sending home orders to us to make up the match 1’ 

‘ My letter docs not go so far,’ said Mrs. Ponsonb;^ amused, 
but anxious. 

* Yours is the lady’s sida My orders are precise. Oliver has 
talked it over with Mr. Ponsonby, and finds the connexion 
would be agreeable; so he i&sues a decree that his nephew, 
Roland Dynevor--(poor Jem—^he would not know himself!)— 
should enter ou no jirofession, hut foHhwith pay his addresses 
to Miss Ponsonby, since ho vriil shortly be in a position, befitting 
the heir qf our family 1’ 

‘You leave Prince Boland in happy iguorance^’ said Mrs. 
Ponsonby, blushing a littia 

‘ Certainly—or he would fly off like a sky-rocket at the first 
symptom of the princess.’ 

* Qlien I think we need not alter our plans. All that Mary's 
father tells me is, that he does not intend to return home as 
yet^ though his succes^r is appointed, since ho is much occupied 
by this new partnership with Oliver, and expects that the in* 
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vestment will be successfnl He quite approves uf our living 
at the Terrace, especially as he thinks I ought be informed 
tfiat Oliver has declared his intentions with regard to his ne¬ 
phew ; and so if anything should arise between the young people^ 
1 am not to discourage it.* 

* Mary is in request,* said Mrs. Frost, slyly, and as she met 
Mrs. Ponsonby*a eyes full of uneasy inquiry. * You don’t mean 
thgjj^you have not observed at least his elder lordship’s most 
deciaed courtship) Don’t be too innocent, my dear.’ 

* Pi-ay don’t say so, Aunt Kitty, or you wilj make me uncom¬ 
fortable in staying here. If the like ever crossed his mind, ho 
must perceive that the two are just what wo wore together our¬ 
selves*.’ 


‘ That might m.'ikc him wisli it the more,* Aunt Catharine 
had almost said; but she restrained it hfilf-way, and said, *Louui 
is hardly come to tho time of life for n gran^pasdo^* 

* True. He is wonderfully young; and Mary not only seems 
much’older, but is by no means tlie girl to attract a mere 3 'outli. 

I rather suspect she will have no courtship but from tho elders.* 

* In spite of her opportunities. What would some mammas 

—Lord Ormersficld’a bugbear, for instance. Lady Con way—give 
for such a chance! Three months of a lame young Lord, and 
such a lame young Lord as ray Louis 1 ’ * 

* I might have feared,* said Ikli-s. Ponsouby, * if Mary were not 
so perfectly simpla Aunt Meliccnt managed to abstract all 
romance, and I never regretted it so little. ^ She has looked 
after him merely because it came in her way os a form of kind¬ 
ness, and is too much his governess for anything of uio other 
sort.’ ^ 

‘ So you really do not wish for tho other sort)’ said Mra 
Frost, half mortified, as if it were a slight to her Jjoy. 

'1 don’t know how her father might take it,’ said Mra 
Pousonby, eager to disarm her. * With his grand expectations, 
and his view of the state of this property, he might make difii- 
cultiea .He is fond 0 ^ expressing his contempt for needy no- * 
bility; and I am afi-aid, after all that has passed, that this 
would be the last case In which he would moke an exception.* * 

‘ Yet you say he is fond of Mary,* 

* Very fond. If anything would triumph over Ills dislike, it 
would be bis afiection for her; but 1 had rather my poor Mary 
had not to put it to the proof And, after aU, I don’t think it 
the safest way for a marriage, that the man should be the most 
attractive, and tbe*woman the most —' 

■ * Sensible 1 Say it, Mary—tiiat is the charm in my nephew’s 
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‘Your < 7 rca?-neplicw is the point! No, no, Aunt Kitty; 
you are undc{: a delasion. The kindness to Mary is no more 
than ‘ auld lang-syno,’ and because }ie thinks her too impossible. 
Ho cannot aiibrd for his son to many anything but a gnind un¬ 
questionable heiress. Maiy’s fortune, besides, depending on 
speculations, would be nothing to what Lady Fitsjocelyn ought 
to hava* 

‘ For shame 1 I think better of him. I believe ho would bo 
unworldly when Louis’s happinoas was concerned.* 

‘To return to James,’ said Mrs. Ponsonby, decidedly: ‘I am 
glad that his uncle should have declared his intentions.’ 

‘ Oh, my dear, we aro quite used to that. I am only glad 
that Jem takes no heed. We have had enough of that!—For 
my own part,* and the tears arose, ‘I never expect that poor 
Oliver will think he has done enough in iny lifetime. TJicsc 
things do so grow on a man ! If 1 had but kept him at home!' 

‘ It might have been the same.’ 

‘ There would have been something to divide his attention. 
His brother used to bo a sort of idt’l; ho seemed to love liini 
the more for his quiet, easy "way-s, and to delight in ivaiting on 
him. I do believe he delays, because ho caunot bear to come 
Lome without Henry!’ 

Mrs. Ponsonby preferred most topics to that of Mrs. Frost’s sons, 
and was relieved by the sight of the young pcojdo returuing 
across the lawn—Fitzjocclyn with his ash stick, but owing a 
good deal of support to Mary’s firm, well-knit arm. Tliey showed 
well togctlicr: even lameness could not di.sfigure the grace of 
his leisurely movements; and the bright changefulncss an<l deli¬ 
cacy of his face contrasted well with the placid noblene^ of her 
composed expression, while her complexion was heightened and 
her eyes lighted by exercise, so that she was almost handsome. 
She certainly had been looking uncommonly well lately. Was 
this the way they were to walk together thi-ough life 1 

But Mrs. Ponsonby had known little of married life save the 
troubles, and sIio w'os doubly anxious ior her daughter’s sake. 
She exceedingly feared unformed characters, and natures that 
had no root in themselves. Mary's husband must not lean on 
her for strength. 

She was glad, as with new meaning, she watched their pro¬ 
ceedings, to see how easily, and as a matter oi course, Louis let 
Maty bring his footstool and his slippers, fetch his books, each 
at the proper time^ read Spanbh with him, and make him look 
out the words in tho dictionary when he knew them by in¬ 
tuition, remind him of orders to be written for his buildings, 
and manage him as hor pupil. If she ruled, it was with perfixt 
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calmness and simplicity, and the playfulness was that of brother 
and sister, not even with the coquettish intimaej^f oousinhood. 

The field was decidedly open to Koland Pyhevotv alias 
James Frost. 

Ml'S. Ponsonhy was loth to contemplate that contingency, 
though in all obedience, she exposed her daughter to the infec¬ 
tion. lie was expected on that afternoon, bringing his sister 
with him, for he had not withstood the united voices that cn- 
troated him to hccomo Fitzjooelyn’s tutor during the vacation, 
and the whole party had pi-oniiscd to romain for the present os 
guests at OrfriciiUield. 

Louis, in high spirits, offered to drive Mrs. Ponsonby to moot 
tlie travellers at the station; and much did ho inflict on her 
jioor shattered nor\’cs by the Way. He toolc no servant, tliat 
there might bo the more room, and perched aloft on the driving 
seat, he could only use his indefatigable tongue by leaning back 
with his head turned round*to her. She kept a sharp look-out 
a-head; but all her warnings of coming perils only caused him 
to give a moment’s attention to the horses and the reins, before 
he again turned backwards to resump liis discourse. In the 
town, his head was more in the right direction, for ho was 
nodding and retui'ning greetings every iSoment; ho seemed to 
have a bowing acquaintance with all the world, and when lie 
drew up at the station, reached down several times to shako 
hands with figures whom his father would barely have acknow¬ 
ledged ; exchanging gobd-humoured inquiries or congratulations 
with almost every third person. * 

Scarcely had the train dashed up before Mi*s. Pon8?>nby was 
startled by a shout of * He’s there himself 1 I<onis ! Lbnisl’ and 
felt, as well as saw, the springing ascent to the box of a tall 
apparition, iii a scanty lilac cotton dress, an outgrown black 
mantle, and a brown stmw bonnet, scarcely confining an over- 
profusiofn of fair hair. Louis let go tho reins to catch hold 
of both bands, and ciy, * Well, old Giiuffe! what lialvo you dono 
withJeiriP 

* Seeing to the luggage I Yoii wont let him tufti me out 1 I 
must sit hero !* 


*You must have manners,* said liOuis; *look round, and 
speak rationally to Mrs. Ponsonby.* 

never saw she was there!* and slightly colouring, the 
*GKraffe* erected her length, turned round a small insigni¬ 
ficant face slightly freckled, with hazel eyes, as light as if 
they had been grey; and stretched down a hand to be sliakon 
by her new relation; but she was chiefly bent on retaining her 
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* There, Jem f she cried exultingly, as ho came forth, fol¬ 
lowed by the trunks and poiiimanteaua. 

<Madcap 1’ he said j ‘but I suppose tlie first day of the holi¬ 
days must bo privileged. Ha! Fitzjocelyn, you’re the right 
man in the right place, whatever Clara is.* 

So they drove off, James sitting by Mrs. Ponsonby, and 
taking care to inform her that, in 6j)ite of her preposterous 
height, Clara was only sixteen, he began to ask anxious (ques¬ 
tions as to Fitzjocclyn’s recovery ; wlulo she looked up at the 
pair in front, and thought, from the appearance of things, tl>at 
oven Louis's tongue was more than rivalled, for the new comer 
seemed to say a sentence in the time he took in saying a w'ord. 
Poor Mrs. Ponsonby 1 she would not have been ha]>pier had 
she known in which jwir of hands the reins were! 

‘And Louis! lioware you?’ cried Clara, as soon as this point 
had been gained j ‘arc you able to walk V 

‘After a fashion.* 

‘And docs your ankle hurt you?’ 

‘ Only if I work it^ too hard. Onft would think that loung¬ 
ing had become a virtue instead of a vice, to hear the way I am 
treated.’ 

‘You look —* begafi Clara. ‘But oh, Louis !’ cried she in a 
sort of hesitating woiiUcr, ‘w'hat! a moustache?* 

* Don’t say a wordho lowered his voice. ‘ Biding is against 
orders; but 1 cannot miss the Yeomanry, under the present 
aspect of affaii-s.* 

' The invasion'i A man in the train was talking of the war 
steamers,* but Jem laughed. Do you believe in it 1’ 

* It is a time when a display of loyalty and national spirit 
may turn the scale. I am resolved to let no trifio prevent me 
from doing my pari,’ Ivo said, colouring with enthusiasm. 

* You arc quite right,* cried Clai*a. ‘ You ought to take your 
vassals, like a feudal chief! 1 am sure the defence of one’s 
country ought to outweigh everything.* 

‘ ‘Exactly so. Our volunteer forces ^re our strength and 
glory, and are a happy meeting of all classes in the common 
cause. But say nothing, Clara, or granny will take alarm, and 
get an edict from Walby against me.* 

‘Dear granny! But I wish we were going home to the 
Terrace.* 

‘ Tliank you. How flattering !* 

* You would be always in and out, and it would be so much 
more oomfortabla Is Lord Ormersfield at homo ?* 

* No^ he will not come till legislation can bear London no 
longer.* 
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* Oh r—with a sound of great relief. 

* You don’t know liow kind he has been,* said Louis, eagerly-. 
* You will find it out when you are in the house Vith him.* 

Clara laughed, but sighed. ' 1 think we shoiild have had 
more fun at home.* 

* What I than with me for your host 1 Try what I can do. 
JUesides, you overlook Mary.’ 

‘ But she has been at school 1* 

* Well!’ 

* I didn’t bargain for school-girls at home 1* 

‘ I should not have classed Alary in that category.* 

* Don’t ask me to endure any ono who has been at school I 
Oh, Louis! if you could only guess—if you %vould only speak 
to Jem not to scud mo back to that place —* 

*Aunt Kitty will not consent, 1 am sure, if you aro really 
un1iai)py there, niy poor Clara.’ 

* No! no! 1 am ordered not to tell gi-anny. It would only 
vex her, and Jem says it must be. 1 don’t want her to 
vexed, and if 1 tell you, { may be able to, keep it in 1’ 

Oat poured the whole flood of troubles, unequal in magnU 
tudo, but most trying to the higli-sjnritcd girl. Formal walks, 
silent meals, set manners, perpetual French, were a severe trial, 
but far worse was the companionship. * Betty vanities, small 
disputes, fretful jcdousics, insincere tricks, and sentimental 
secrets, seemed to Clara a gi'eut deal moi'c dantcmptible than 
the ignorance, indolence, abrupt manners, and boyhili tastes 
which brought her into constant disgrace—And there seemed 
to be one perpetual chafing and contradiction, wMch made 
her n^iserable. And a further confideitco could not help fol¬ 
lowing, though with a warning that Jem must not hear it, 
for she did not mind, and he spent evciy fiirthiug on her 
that he could afford. She had been teased about her dress, 
told that her fiiends were mean and sliabby, and rejected as 
a walking companion, because she had no parasol, and that 
was vulgar. 

* I am sure I wanted to walk with none of them,* said Clara, 
^and when our English governess advised mo to get one, I 
told her 1 would give in to no such nonsense, for only viil^ 
people cared about them. Such a scrape I got into I Well, 
then Miss Salter, whose father is a knight, and who thinks 
herself the great lady of the school, always bridled whenever 
she saw me, and, at last, Luey Raynor came whii^ring up, 
to beg that I would' contradict that my grandmamma kept a 
school, for Miss Salter was so very particular.' 

* 1 should like to have heard your contradiction. 
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* I never would wliis|)er, least of all to Lucy Haynor, so I 
Ktood up in ilip midst, and said, as clear as 1 could, that my 
yrandmotluT had always earned an honest livelihood by teaching 
little boys, aji.d that I meant to do the same, for nothing would 
ever make me have anything to do with girls.* 

* That spoilt it,* said Louis—‘ the first half was dignified.* 

‘ What was the second V 

‘Human nature,’ said Louis. . 

*1 see,* said Clara. ‘Well, they were famously scandalized, 
and that was all very nice, for they let me alone. But you 
brought fni* woi-scbii me, Louis.* 

‘ir 

*Ay 1 *Twas my own fault, though, but I couldn’t help it. 
You must know, they all are ready to bow down to tho ninety- 
ninth part of a Lord’s little finger; and Miss Brown—^that’s 
the teacher—always reads all the fiaaliionablo intelligence as if 
it were the Arabian Nighia, and hnparts little bits to Miss 
Salter and her pets; and so it was that I heard, whispered 
across tho table, tho dreadful accident,to Viscount Fit/jocelyu!’ 

* Hid nobody write to you 1’ 

‘Yes—1 had a letter from granny, and another from Jem 
by tho next inorniiig’h post, or I don’t know what I should 
have done. Granny aPos too busy to write at first; I didn’t 
three parts believe it before, but there was no keeping in at 
that fiiat moment'.’ 

‘ What did you do V 

‘ I gave one ghnit scream, and flow at tho newspaper. Tho 
worst wa5, that I had to explain, and then—oh 1 it was enougli 
to make one sick. Why had I not said I was Lord Ofmers- 
fiold's cousin ? 1 turned into a fine aristtKsratic-looking gii*l on 
tho spot! hliss Salter came and fondled, and wanted me to 
walk with her 1 * 

‘Of course; she had compassion on your distress—amiable 
feeling 1’ 

• ‘She only wanted to ask ridiculous qtiestlon^ whether you 
wero handsome.’ 

‘ What did you reply 1 ’ 

‘I told them not a word, e3tcept that my brother was going 
to bo your tutor. When I saw Miss Salter setting off by this 
line, I made Jem take scoond-class ticket.*^ that she might bo 
adiamod of me.’ 

‘ My dear Giraffe, bend down your neck, and don’t take such 
a commonplace!, conventional view of your schoolfellows.’ 

‘ Ck>nventional 1 ay, all agroe l)ecause they know it by expo- 
lienoe/ said Clara—‘ Pm sure I do 1’ 
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* Thou take the other side—see the best.* 

* Jem says you go too far, and are imroasono^le with your 
tlicory of making the best of every one.* 

* By no means. I always made the worst of Fraropton, and 
now 1 know what injustice I did him. I never saw greater 
kindness and unsclfisliucss than he has shown me.* 

* 1 should like to know what best you would make of these 
guils !* 

* You have to tiy that !* 

* Can I get any possible good by staying ?* ; 

* A vast deal.* 

* I’m sure Italian, and music, and drawing, are not a good 
compared with truth, and honour, and kindness.* 

* All those things only grow by staying 'vlrhcrevcr wo may 
happen to be, unless it is by our own fault.* 

* Tell mo what good you mean I* 

* Learning not to hate, leaniing to mend your gloves. Don't 
jerk the reins, Clara, or you'll get me iuto a scrape.* 

Clara could extract no onoro, nor did site wish it ; for having 
relieved her mind by the overflow, she only wanted to forget 
licr misfortunes. Her cousin Louis was her chief companion ; 
they had always felt themselves on the B|me level of nonsense, 
and had unreservedly shared each other’s confidences and pro¬ 
jects ; and ten thousand bits of intelligence weye discussed with 
mutual aixlour, while Clara's ecstasy became uncontrollable as 
she felt herself coming nearer to her grandmother. She finally 
descended with a bound almost as distressing to her brother as 
her ascent had been, and leapt at once to the embraoe <if Mrs. 
Frost,•who stood there, petting, kissing her, and playfully 
threatening all sorts of means to stop her growth. Clara reared 
up her giraffe figurh, boasting of having overtopped all tho 
world present, except Louis 1 She made but % cold, abrupt 
response to her cousin Maiy's greeting, and presently rushed 
upstaim in search of dear old Jane, with an impetus that made 
Mrs. Frost sigh, and sff, * Poo^ child I how happy she is ;* and * 
follow her, smiling, while James looked annoyed. 

* Never mind, Jem,* said Louis, who had thrown himself jst 
full length on the so^ * she deserves dompensation. Let itfiza* 

* And undo eveiything 1 What do you say to that, Mary 1* 

*Maiy is to say nothing,* said Louis; *1 mean that poor 

child to have her swing.* 

*I shall leave you and James to settle ihaV said Maty, 
quitting them. 

*1 am very anxious that Clara should form a fiiendship with 
Mogr,* Bind James, gravely. 
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* Friendships can’t bo crammed dovrn people’s throats/ said 
J^ouis, in a wc^iy indilTorent tone. 

* You who have been three months with Mary-1* 

* Mary and 1 did not meet w'ith labels round our necks that 
here were a pair of fnends. Pray do you mean to send that 
victim of yours back to school V 

* Don’t set her against it. 1 have been telling her of the 
necessity all the vray home.* 

‘ Is it not to bo taken into consideration that a bad—not to 
say a base—style of girl seems to prevail thci*o 1’ 

‘I can’t hel}) it/Fitzjocclyn/ cried Jem, ruffling up his hair, 
as ho always did wlien vexed. ‘ Girls fit to be her companions 
don’t go to school—or to no school within my means. This 
place luis sound superiora, and she must bo provided witli a 
marketable stock of accomplishments, so there’s no choice. I 
can trust her not to forget that she is a Dynevor.’ 

* Query as to the benefit of that rtcollcctiuiL’ 

‘What do you mean 

* That I never saw ^vils lessened by^private self-exaltation.’ 

* Very philosophical! but as a matter of fact, what was it 
but tho souse of my birth that kepi me out of all the mischief 
1 was exposed to at tllb Grammar School V 

* I always thought it had been something more respectable,' 
said Louis, his voice growing more sleepy. 

‘ Pshaw 1 Prihiary motives being understood, secondaiy 
stand common wear the best.* 

* As long as thfiy don’t cat into the primary,’ 

*Thc lOug and shoi't of it is/ exclaimed James, impatiently, 
'that we must have no nonsense about Clara. It is jiain epougU 
to me to inffict all this on her, but I would not do it, if 1 
thought it were more than mere discomfort. Her principles 
01*0 fixed, she is above these trumperies. But you have tho 
sense to see that her whole welfare may depend on whether she 
gets fitted to be fi valuable accouiplisbed governess or a mere 
honne, tossed about among nursery-iAaids. There’s where 
poverty galls 1 Don’t go and set my grandmother on 1 If she 
grew wretched and took Clara away, it would be more con¬ 
demning of lier to nidencss and straggling!’ 

‘ Very well/said Lotlis, as James conclnded the brief sen¬ 
tences, uttered in the bitterness of his heart, ‘one bargain I 
make. If I am to hold my tongue about school, 1 will have 
my own way 'with her in the holidays.* 

‘1 tdl you, Louis, that it is time to have done with child¬ 
ishness. Clara is growing up—I loont have you encourage her 
in all that wild flightincss—1 didn’t want to have had her here 
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ftt airt If she is ever to be a reasonable, conformable woman, 
it is higli time to begin. I can t have you iUK3o|ng the work of 
six months! when Mary might make some hand of her, 
too-* 

James stopped. Louis's eyes were shut, and he appeared to 
be completely asleep. If silence wore acquiescence, it wos at 
least gained ; and so he went away, and oh returning, intended 
^ impress liis lessons of rcsciTO on Clara and her grandmother, 
but was prevented by finding Mrs, Ponsonby and her daughter 
already in the library, consulting over some letters, while Clara 
sat at her grandmother’s knee in the full foHcity of hearing all 
the North wold news. 

The tea was brought in, and there was an inquiry for Louis, 
lie came slowly forward fi*um the sofa at tho dark end of the 
room, hut disclaimed, of courac, tho accusation of fatigue. 

* A very bad sign,’ said James, * that you have been there all 
this time without our fitfding it out. Decidedly, you havo 
taken mo in. You don’t look half os well as you promised. 
You are not the same colour ten minutes together; just now 
white, and now—how you redden 1* , 

‘Don’t Jem!’ cried Louis, as each observation renewed the 
tide of burning cHmson in bis cheek. ‘*It is like whistling to 
a turkey-cock. If I bad but the blue vAriety, it might be more 
comfortablo, as well as more inieresting.* 

Clam went into a choking paroxysm of laughter, wliich her 
brother tried to moderate by a look, and Louis rendered moro 
convulsive by quoting 

‘ Marked you hia cheek of heavenly blue,' 

and looked with a mischievous amusement at James’s ill-sap- 
pressed displeasure at the merriment that knew,no bounds, till 
even Mrs. Frost, who bad laughed at first as much at James’s 
distress as at Louis’s or Clara’s fun, thought it time to 

check it by saving, ‘You are right, Jem, he is not half so 
strong as he tliinks himself You must keep him in good order.* 

‘T^e care, Aunt Kitty,’ said I^uts; ‘you’ll make me 
restive. A tutor and governess both ! 1 appeal 1 Shall *^0 
endure it, Clara T 

‘ Britons never shall be slaves I* was‘the eager response. 

‘Worthy of tho daughter of the Pendragon^’ said Louis; 
‘ but it lost half its, ef^t from being stifled with laugliing. 
You i^ould command yourself, Clara, when you utter a senti¬ 
ment. I beg to repeat Miss Frost Dynevor’s novel and striking 
speech, and declare my adhesion, * Britons never shall be 
slaves f liberty, fraternity, and equality 1 Tyiunts, beware f 

A 
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* You ungratfiful boy !* said Mi’s. Frost; ‘ that*s tlie way you 
use your good^govcrncss !* 

* Only the way the nineteenth century treats all its good 
governesses,* said Louis. 

* Wlicu it gets past them,* said Mary, smiling. ‘ I liope you 
did not think I was not ready to give you up to your tutor 1’ 

Mary found the renunciation more complete than perhaps she 
had cxjtectcd. The return of his cousins had made Fitzjoccljin 
a dineront creature. Ho did indeed read with James for two 
hours every morning, but this was his whole concession to dis¬ 
cipline; otherwise iio was more wayward and desultory than 
ever, and seemed bent on teasing Jamc.'^ and amusing himself 
by making Clara extravagantly wild and idle. Tired of his 
long conlinemcnt, ho threw off all prudence with regard to 
health, os well as all struggle with his volatile habits; and the 
more ho was scolded, the more ho seemed to delight in making 
meekly ridiculous answers and goin^ his own way. Sometimes 
he and Clara would make an appointment, at some unearthly 
hour, to SCO Mrs. Norris mako cheese, or to find tho sun-dew 
blossom open, or to sketch sonio effeet of morning sun. Louis 
would Jifterwanls bo tired and unlungod the whole day, but 
never convinced, only tapablc of promoting Clara’s chatter; and 
ready tho next day to st;\nd about with her in the sun at the 
cottages, to the increase of her freckles, and tho detriment of 
his ankle. Their frolics would liavo been more comprchcnsiblo 
had she boon more attractive; but her boisterous spirits were 
not oiigadng to aliy one but Louis, who seemed to enjoy them 
in propomou tp lier brother’s annoyance, and to let himscli 
down into nearly equal folly. 

Ho gave some slight explanation to Mary, one day when he 
hod been reminded of one of their ionuer occupations—‘Ah! 
1 have no time for that now. You see thei'c’s nobody else to 
protect that poor Giraffe from being too rational* 

* Is that her great danger 1’ said Mary. 

• * Take my advic^ Maiy, let her alotle. Follow your own 
judgment^ and iiot poor Jcm*s fidgets. Ho wants to be ‘ father, 
mother both, and uncle, all in one,* and so he misses his natural 
voimtion of dder brother. Ho wants to make a woman of her 
before her time; aiid no\^ he has his wdy with her at sciiool, ho 
s/tall let her have a little compensation at home.* 

‘ Is this good for herl Is it the only way she can be happy f 

' U is her way, at least; and if you knew Uie penance we 
tmdergo^ at school, you would not griidge it to her. She is 
under his oixlers not to disclose Uio secrets of her prison-house^ 
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lest ilioy should disquiet Aunt Catharine; and die will not 
turn to you, becausc^I l>cg your pardon, Mai^—she has im¬ 
bibed a dbtruRt of all school-girls; and besides, Jem has gone 
aud insisted on your being her friend more than human nature 
can stand.' 

*It is a great pity,’ said Maiy, smiling, but grieved; ‘I 
should not liavo been able to do her much good—but if 1 could 
^ly try 1’ 

* ril tell you,* said Louis, coming near, with a look between 
confidence and cmbaiTossmcnt; ‘ is it in tho power of woman 
to make her dress look rather more like otlier people's without 
inflaming the blood of tho Dyncvoi-s—cautiously, you know? 
Even my father does not dare to give her half-a-sovcreign for 
pocket money; but do ask your mother if she could not be 
made such that those girls should not make her thoir laughing¬ 
stock.' 

* You don't mean it ?’ 

* Aye, I do; and she has not even told James, lost ho shouM 
wish to spend more upcii her, She glcaies in it, but that is 
hardly wholesome.* 

* Then she told yonf 

'Oh, yes I We ahvaj^s were brothert! It is great fun to 
have her here. I always wished it, an& I'm glad it has come 
before they have mado lier get out of tho boy. He will be 
father to the woman some day; and that wifi bo soon enough, 
without tca.sing her.* 

Alary wished to ask whether all this were fdr Clara's good, but 
she could not very well put such a question to him; ^and, after 
all, i|i was noticeable that, noisy and unguarded as Clara's chatter 
was, there never was anything that in itself should not have 
been said: though her manner with Louis wa.% unceremonious, 
it was never flirting; and refinement of mind was as evident 
in her rough-and-ready manner as in his high-bred quietness. 
This seemed to account for Mrs. Frost's non-interference, whidi 
at first amazed her •niece; but Aunt Catharine's element was 
chiefly with boys, and her love for Clara, though very great, 
showed itself chiefly in still regarding her as a mere child, 
petting her to atone for the privations of school, and while she 
might assent to the propriety of James's restrictions, always 
laughing or looking aside when they were eluded. 

James argued and remonstrated. Ho said a great deal, always 
had the advantage in rshemcnc^ and appeared to reduce Louis 
to a condition of quaint debonnaire indifference; and warfare 
seemed the normal state of tho cousins, the one fiery and sen- 
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BitivOj tbo otliur cuol and impassive, and yet as appi' 0 ])riale to 
each other as t^e pepper and the cucumber, to borrow a bon mot 
from their neighbour, Sydney Oalcott. 

If Jem came to Mary brimful of annoyance with Louisas 
folly, a mild word of assent was sufficient to make him turn 
round and do battle with the imaginary enemy who was always 
depreciating Fitzjocclyn. To make up for Clara’s avoidance of 
Mary, ho rendered her his prime counsellor, and many an hou^ 
was spent in pacing up and down the garden in the summer 
twilight; while she did her best to padQr him by suggesting 
that thorough relaxation would give s])irits and patience foi 
Clara’s next half year, and that it might be wiser not to over¬ 
strain his o^vn undcHnetl authority, while tho lawful power, 
Aunt Catharine, did not inlerlero. Surely she might saiely be 
trusted to watch over her own granddaughter; and while Clam 
was so perfectly simple, and Louis such os he was, more evil 
than good might result from inculcating reserve. At any rate, 
it was hard to meddle with tho poor child’s few weeks of hap¬ 
piness, and to this James always agreed; and then ho came the 
next day to relieve himself by fighting the battle over again. 
So constantly did this occur, that Auut Kitty, in her love of 
mischief, whispered to'Mrs. Ponsouby that she only hoped the 
two viziera would not qiiarrcl about tlio three thousand sequins, 
three landed estates, and three slaves. 

Still, Louis’s dcSGt*tion had left unoccupied so many of tho 
hours of Mary’s time that ho had previously absorbed, that her 
ruothor watched anxiously to see wlictiicr she would feel tho 
blank. Hut she treated it as a matter of course. She had 
attcudod to her cousin when he needed her, and now th^t ho 
had regained liis former companion, Clara, she resigned him 
without effort or mortification, as far as could be seen. She 
was forced to fall back on other duties, furnishing the house, 
working for eveiy one, and reading some books that Louis had 
brought before her. The impulse of sclf-impi'ovement had not 
<*xpi^ with his attention, and without'^ny shadow of pique 
she was always ready to play the friend and elder raster when¬ 
ever he needed her, and to be gi'ateful when he shared her in¬ 
terests or pursuits. * So the world went till Lord Ormersfield's 
return caused Clara’s noise to subside so entirely, that her 
brother was sufficiently at ease to be exceedingly vivacious and 
entertoinli^, and Mrs. Ponsouby hoped for a great improve- 
mmxt in the state of affiurs. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BETTER PART OF VALOUR. 

Fci* »tio is he, whose chin is but enrichod 
With one ap^iearing hair, that will not follow 
These culled and choice-drawn cavaliers ’gainst Fraince f 
Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a siege. 

j ^ Xing JItnry V, 

n^IIE next forenoon, Mary met James in “the park, wan- 
X deriug in search of liia pupil, whom ho hod not toen since 
they had finished their morning's work in the study. Some 
wild freak with Clara was apprehended, but while they were 
conferring, Mary exclaimed, * What's that 1* as a clatter and 
clank met her car. 

* Only the men going out to join old £rowstcr*s ridiculous 
^•eomanry,’ said Jem. 

* Oh, 1 should like to seg them,' cried Mary, running to tlio 
top of a hank, whence she could see into the hollow raad lead¬ 
ing from the stables to the lodge. Four horsemen, the sun 
glancing on their helmets, were desccnding^<the road, and a fifth, 
at somo distance ahead, was nearly out of sight. ' Ah,* she said, 
* Louis must have been seeing tliqm o£ How,disappointod he 
must be not to go 1* 

‘I wish I was sure—said James, with a start. * I declare 
his folly is capable of anything! Why did 1 not think of it 
sooner!* 

Clat^^ here rushed upon them with her camcleopard gall(^, 
sending her voice before her—‘ Can you see them 1* 

* Scarcely,* said Mary, making room for her. ^ 

'Where’s Louis!* hastily demanded her brother. 

' Gone to the yeomanry meeting,’ said Clara^ looking in their 
faces in the exultation of producing a sensation. 

James was setting with a run to intercept him, but it 
was too late; and Clara loudly laughed as she said, * You can’t 
catch him.* 

'Pve done with himl* cried James. 'Can madness go fur¬ 
ther V 

'James! I am ashamed of you,* cried the Giraffe, with great 
statelinesa ' Here are the enemy threatening our coasts, and 
our towns full of disaffection and sedition; and when our 
yeomanry are lukewarm enough to go off grouse-shooting instead 

attending to their duty, what is to become of the whole 
ecutiy if somebody does not make an exertion! The tran- 
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qnillity of all England may depend on the face onr yeomaniy 

fUJOW.* ( 

* On Lieutenant Fitzjocelyn’a yellow moustache I Pray 
how long have you been in the secret of these heroic inten¬ 
tions 1* 

* Ever since I came home.* 

' We all knew that he meant to go out if ho could,' said Mary, 
in a tone calculated to soothe Jem, and diminish Clara's glpry 
in being solo confidante, * but we did not think him well enough. 
1 hope it will dp him no barm.' * « 

* l^eiiions iif a good cause can do no harm 1* boldly declared 
Clara; then, with sudden loss of confidence, * do you really 
think it will V 

* Just cripple him for life,' said Jainea. 

‘Mr, Walby wished him nob to attempt riding,* said Maiy. 
‘ Ho thinks any strain on the ankle just now might hurt him 
very much ; but it may bo over caution.* 

• *Mr. Walby is an old woman,’ said Clara. *How, Jem, you 
said so yourself Hlpsidcs, it is all f^r his duty I Of course, he 
would risk anything for the good of his countiy.* 

‘Don’t say another word, Clara,'exclaimed James, ‘or you 
will drive mo distiwstcd with your folly. One grain of sense, 
and oven you would "have stopjicd it; but neither you nor he 
could miss a chance of his fi^ui-ing in that masquerade dress I 
Look at the sun i exactly like a red*hot oven 1 We shall hav< 
him come home as ill as over 1' 

Clara had another milder and more sorrowful version of the 
scolding from her grandmother; but Lord Ormcrsfield escaped 
the day's anxiety % being so busy with Hichardson, ^at lie 
never emerged from the study, and did hot miss his son. 

It was an exceedingly sultry day, and the hopeful trusted 
that Louis would be forced to give in, before much harm could 
be done; but it was not till five o'clock that the hoofs were 
heard on the gravel; and Jem went out^ to revenge himself 
with irony for his uneasiness. i 

‘1 ho|)e you ore satisfied,’ hp said; ‘efttfee es< pro patria 
mori' 


Louis was slowly dismounting, and as ho touched the ground 
gave a slight cry of pain, and caught at the seiwant'a arm for 
support. « 

‘No more than I expected,* said James, coming to help him; 
and at tlie same moment Lord Ormersfield was hes^ ex- 


cldmin^— 

‘ Pitigocelyn I what imprudence f 

‘Take care^* hastily interrupted James, finding Louis Icai^g 
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li^lessly against hini) unable to speak or stand, and his flushed 
cheek rapidly changing to deadly white. 4 

They lifted him up the steps into tiie hall, where he signed 
to he laid down on tho seat of the cool north window j and 
tiying to smile, said, *it was only tho hot sun, and his foot 
aching roMer; it would soon go off.* And when, with much 
)tain and difficulty, Frampton hod released his swollen foot 
i'ljpn the regulation-boot, into which he bad foolishly thrust it, 
he went on more fluently. * Ho had thought it his duty, espo- 
cinjly when Mr. Shaw, the captain or his trooj^ hod chosen to 
go away—^he had believed it could do no hsj^—^he was sure 
it was only a littlo present discomfort, and in the present crisis —* 

Ho addressed his aunt, but his eyes were on his father; and 
when he heard not a single word from him, he suddenly ceased, 
and presently, laying'liis head down on tho window-sill, he 
begged that no one would stand and watch him; ho should 
fcoino into the libiary in a few minutes. 

The few minutes lasted, however, till near dinner-time, when 
he called to Mary, os sho was coming downstairs, and asked 
Jicr to help him into tho library; ho could remain no longer 
exposed to Frampton*s pity, as dinner went in. 

He dragged himself along with moro difficulty than he had 
found for weeks, and sank down on tho sofa with a sigh of ex¬ 
haustion ; while Clara, who was alone in tho room, roared her- 
s<df U]i from an easy-ebair, where she had been sitting in an 
attitude that would have been despair to her mistress. 

* Ha, Clara!* said Louis, presently; *you look as if you had 

been tho object of invective 1’ * 

*l.don*t care,* exclaimed Clara; *I know you were in the 
good old cause.* 

* Condi at Jamac; Charles XII. at Pultowa-pwhidif said 
Louis. ‘I thought of both myself—only, unluckily, I made 
such frightful blundera I was thankful to my men for brlugiug 
me off, nke other great oommandci'a* 

* Oh, Louis I but at ]%ast you were izt your place—-you set the 
example.* 

* Unluckily, these things descend from the sublime to the 
other thing, when one is done up, and beginning to doubt 
whether self-will cannot sometimes wear a mask.' 

* Tm eure. they are all quite cross enough to you already, 
without your being cross to yoursdf.* 

* An ingenious and elegant impersonal,* sud Louis. 

• CUoa rashed out into the garden to tell the stiff old rose- 
trees that if Lord Ormcrsflcld were savage now, he would be 
'mem hornd than ever. 
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Meanwhilo Louis drew a long sigli, murmuring, ‘Have 1 
gone and vexed him again ? Mary, have I been very silly T^ 

The hiilf-pitcous doubt and compunction had something 
childish, which mode her smile as she answered; ‘You had 
better have done as you were told.* 

‘ The surest road to silliness,’ said Louis, whose tenden<gr was 
to moralize the more, the more tired he was, ‘ is to think one is 
going to do something fine! It is dismal work to come out at 
the other end of an illusion.’ 

‘With a foot aching as, I am afraid, yours does.* 

‘I should not iniiul that, but that 1 made such bomd mis< 
takes!’ 

TIh'sc weighed ii[)on his mind so much, that ho went on, half 
aloud, ivheai'sing Lhe manoeuvres and orders in which ho had 
failed, from the difficulty of taking the command of his troop 
for the fii’st time, when bewildered with pain and discomforti 
The otlioi's cuiuo in, and James looked nthid; Louis stole a 
glance now and tlien at his father, who preserved a grave 
silence; \vhilc Clara stood aloof, comjiaring the prostrate figure 
in blue and silver’ to all the woutidcd knights in history or 
fiction. 

Ho was past goi.og in to dinner, and the party W'ere ‘civil 
and melancholy,* Mrs. Frost casting beseeching looks at her 
grandson, who sat visibly chafing at the gloom that rt*sted on 
the EaiTs brow, and which increased at each message of refusal 
of everything hut iced water. At last Mrs. Frost carried off 
some grapes from the dessert to tempt him, and as she passed 
throng?! tlie open window—her readiest way to the library—^the 
Jlarl’s thunks concluded with a disconsolate murmur ‘ qmte ill,' 
11 ud ‘abominahlo folly;’ a mere soliloqiiy and neai‘ly inaudible, 
but sufficient spark to produce the explosion. 

‘ Fitejocelyn’s motives deserve no such name as folly,* James 
cried, with stammering eagerness. 

‘1 know you did not encourage him,* s.aid Lord Ormera- 
field. ^ 

‘1 did,* said a young, clear voice, raised in alarm at her 
own bolduc.ss; ‘Jem knew nothing of it, but I thought it 
right* 

Lord Ormersfield made a little courteous inclinatioxi with his 
head, which annihilated Clara upon the spot 

* 1 doubt whether I should have done right in striving to pre* 
vent lutii,* said Jamc& ‘Who can appreciate the moral effect 
of heroism?* 

• Heroism in the cause of a silver jadeet V 

‘Now, tltat is the most unfair thing ip. the worldf cried 
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Jiunos, always most violent when he launched out with hia 
majestic cousin. * There is not a man living more corelesa of 
his appearance. Yon do him justice, Mrs. PonaOfibyl* 

* Ye^ 1 do not believe that vanity had anything to do with 
it. A man who would bear what he has done to-^y would do 
lar more.' 

* If it had been for any reasonable cause,* said the ^rl. 

* You may not understand it, Lord Ormersfield,' exclaimed 
^mos, * but I da In these tiroes of dlsafiection, a sound heart, 
and whole spirit, in our volunteer corps may be the saving of 
the country; and who can tell what may be tl^ benefit of such 
an exhibition of self-sacrificing zeal. The timo demands cveiy 
man’s utmost, and neither risk nor sufiering can make liiui 
flinch from his duty.* 

*My dear Jem,* said a voice behind him at tho window, 'I 
never see my follies so plainly os when you are defending them. 
Come and help me up stairs; Gi-anny is ordering me up; a 
night’s rest w'ill set all smooth.* 

It was not a night’s rest, neither did it set things smooth. 
In vain did Louis assumesa sprightly countenance, and hold his 
head and shoulders erect and stately; there was no concealing 
that, he was very pale, and winced at every step. His ankle had 
been much hnrt by the pressure of the sUhrup, and ho was not 
strong enough to bear with impunity severe pain, exertion, and 
fatigue on a bnrniitg summer day. It was evident that Ida re¬ 
covery had been thrown bock for wceka 

His father made no reproaches, but was grievously disap¬ 
pointed. His exaggerated estimate of his son’s discretion hod 
given place to a no less misplaced despondency, quite inacces¬ 
sible *to Mrs. Ponsonby’s consolations as to the spirit that had 
prompted the performance. He could have better understood 
a youth being unable to forego the exliibition of a handsoroo 
person and dress, than imagine that any one ox modeilit^ SCnso 
could cither exp^ the invasion, or use these means of averting 
it If imagination wm to be allowed for, so much the w6rao.^ 
A certain resemblance to the childish wilfulncss with Which' 
his wife had trifled with hei; health, occurred to him, increasing 
Lis vexation by gloomy shadows of the past . 

His silent mortification and kind anxiety went io bur i»>n*s 
heart Louis was no less disappointed in himself, iu finding 
his own judgment as untrustworthy as ever, since the exploit 
that bad been a perpetual feast to his chivalrous fancy had 
turned out a mere piece of self-willed imprudence, destroying 
all the newly-bestowed and highly-valued good opinion of bis 
father; mid even in itself incompetently executed *Hc hod 
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made a fool of himself every way.' That had been James's drat 
diettmi and ho adopted it from conviction. 

In the coifrse of the day, good-natured, &t Sir Qllbert 
lireu'stcr, the colonel of tho yeomanry, wlio had been seriously 
uneasy at his looks, and had tried to send him home, rode over 
to inquire for him, complimenting him on being * thorough 
game to the lost.' Louis relieved his mind by apologies for his 
blunders, whereupon ho learnt that his good colonel had never 
discovered them, and now only laughed at them, And declaimed 
tliat they were mere trifles to wliat tho whole corps, olEccrs 
mid men, committed whenever they met, and no one cured 
except one old sergeant who had been in tho Light Dragoons. 
].ouis*8 very repenianoe for them was another piece of absurdity. 
He smiled, indeed, but seemed to give himself up as a hopeless 
subject, llis spirits flagged as they bad not done throughout 
his illncas, and, unwell, languid, and depressed, he spent his 
days without an attempt to rally. He was only too conscious 
of his own incousistcncy, but ho had not energy enough to 
resume any of tho habits that hlary had so diligently nursed; 
neglected even his cottage-building, ^ould not trouble himself 
to consider the caiiientcr s questions, forgot mc^ages, put off 
engagements, and seamed to have only just vigour enough to 
be desultory, tease James, and spoil Claiu. 

Lord Ormersfield became alarmed, and called in doctoi’s, who 
recommended scfa air ; and James suggested a secluded village 
on the Yorkshire coast, where some friends had been reading 
in the hist long*vacation. This ivas to be the break-up of tlie 
party ; Mrs. Frost and the two Maiys \rould resort to Dynevor 
Terraco, Clara would return to school, and James undertook 
the charge of Louis, who took such exqeedingly little Imed to 
the arrangements, that Jem indignantly told him that he cared 
neither for himself nor anybody ebj-u 
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A UALTINQ PROPOSAL. 

fiUdlMS. Will ycu upon good dowry, marry her t 

Slender, 1 will do a greater thing than that, upon your request. 

Merry ITh'M of irindrar. 

f I IHE first thing that Loum did appear to care for was a letter 
JL that arrived about three days previous to their departure, 
addressed to' * Lord Fitsgosling, j^wmsfield Park, Korthwold.' 
Rather too personal, as he observed; he mjiat tril his corro- 
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spoiiilcDt that it hurt liis feelings. The correspoudeiit was Tom 
Madison, whoso orthography lugged behind his^other attain¬ 
ments, if his account might be trusted of * they lectures on 
Kcmietiy.* His penman^ip was much improved, and he was 
prospering, with hopes of promotion and higher wages, wheu 
he should have learut to keep accounts. He liked Mr. Dobbs 
and the chaplain, and wished to know how to send a crown per 
jsmst to ' old granfer up at Marksedgo; because he is too igno¬ 
rant to get a border sinned. Please, my lord, give my duty to 
him and all enquiring friends, and to Sdtirlt, up at the Teras.* 

Highly amused, Louis lay on the uppermost step from the 
library window, in the cool summer evening, laughing over tho 
letter. * There, Aunt Kitty,' he said, * I commit that tender 
greeting to your charge,* and as she looked doubtful, * Yes, do, 
there's a good aunt and mistress.' 

* I am afraid I should not he a good mistress; I ought not 
to sanction it.’ 

* Better sanction it above board than let it go on l)y stcaltli,* 
said Louis. * You arc hciwnatural pi*otcctor.‘ 

* So much the more reason against it L I ought to wish her 
to forget this poor boy of yours.' 

'Ay, and light Hymen's torch with li^me thriviiig tallow 
chandler, who would maiTy a domestic slave ris a good specula' 
tion, wit limit one spark of tho respectful chivalrwua love that—* 

* Hush! you absurd boy.’ 

' Well, then, if you won’t, I shall go to JTase. The young 
ladies are all too cold and too jirudcnt, but Jano has a wtl spot 
in her heart, and will not think true love is confined within 
the rank that keeps a gig. I did think. Aunt Kitty hod been 
above vulgar prejudices.’ 

‘Hot above being coaxed by you, you gosling, you,* said 
Aunt Kitty; ‘ only you must come out of the dew, the sun is 
quite gone.’ 

‘ Presently,* said Louis, as sho retreated by the window. 

‘ I would not have iJeen too cold or too pi-udcnt!’ said Clank 

* I well believe it!’ 

‘You will bo one if yon are not the other,* said Mary, 
gathering her work up, with tho dread of one used to tropical 
dews. ‘ Are not you coming in V 

* When I can peisuade myself to write a letter of good advice, 
»thing I hate.* 

‘ Which,* asked Mary; * giving or receiving it T 

‘ Receiving, of course .*—* Giving, of course^* said Clara and 
tjouis at the same instant 

VTake mine^ then,* said Mary, ‘ and come out of the dampu* 
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*Mary is so tiresome about these things t* cried Clara, aa 
tlieii* cousin retreated. ‘ Such fidgeting nonsense.* 

* I once argued it with her,* said Louis, without stirring; 
* and she liad the right side, that it is often more self-denying 
to take care of one’s health, than to risk it for mere pleasiire or 
heedlessness.* 

‘ There’s no dew!’ said Clara; ' and if there was, it would 
not hurt; and if it did, I should bo too glad to catch a cold, or 
something to keep me at home. Oh, if I could only got into a 
nice precarious state of health 1* 

‘ You would soon wish yourself at scliool, or anywhere else, 
so that you could feel some life in your limbs,* half sighed 
Louia 

* I’ve mor.0 than enough! Oh! ho\r my feet ache to run! 

and my throat feels stifled for want of making a noise; and 
the Imtefukiess of always-sitting upright, with my shoulders 
even! Come, you might pity me a little this one night, Louis: 
I know you do, for Jem is always telling me not to let you set 
mo against it.* *- 

* No, 1 don’t pity you. Pity is next akin to coutempL* 

* Nonsense, Louis^ Do bo in earnest.* 

* I have seldom sowi the human being whom I could presume 
to pity : ceiiaiinly not you, bravely resisting folly and tempta¬ 
tion, and witli so dear and noble a cause for working.* 

* You mean, the hope of helping to maintain grandmamma.* 

^ Which you<will never be able to do, unless you pass through 
this ordeal, and qualify youraclf for skilled labour.* 

* I know that,' said Clara; ‘ but the atmo.sphcro there seems 
to poison, And take the vigour out of, all they teadi. «Oh, so 
dilTercnt from granny teaching mo my uotes^ or Jem toMhing 
mo Frcnclx-r-’ 

‘ Growling at you— 

* Ho never growled half as much as I deserved I cam! to 
loam of him; but 1 don’t care for anything now,—no, not for 
drawing, which you taught me! Theres no heart in it! The 
whole purpose is to get amazing numbers of marks and pass 
eaoh other. ‘ All dates and words, and gabble gabble 1’ 

* Aye! there’s an epitome of the whole world: all ambition, 
and vanity, and gabble gabble,* said Louis^-sadly. * And what 
is a gosling, that he should complain f 

' You don’t moan that in reality. Yon are always menT;* 

' Some mirth is because one does not always think, Clara; 
and wlim one does think deeply enough, there is bett^ choer- 
fulness.* 

* Deeply onougb,* said Clara. 'Ah! I sea Knowing that 
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the world of gabble is not what we belong t(^ only a projiara- 
tioht Is that it P 

* It is what I meant* 

*AhI but how to make that knowledge help us.' 

* There's the point Now and then 1 think 1 see; but tlien 
I go oiT on a wrong tack: 1 get a silly fit, and a hopeless one, 
and lose my clue. And yet^ after all, there is a highway; and 
Mwyfaring men, though fools, shall not err therein/ murmured 
Louis, as he gazed on the first star of evening. 

* Oh I toll me how to see my highway at school i* 

* If I only kept my own at home, I miglit But you Imre 
the advantage—^you have a fixed duty, and you always have 
kept hold of your purposes much better than 1.' 

*My purpose!* said Clara. suppose that is to learn os 
fast as I can, tliat I may get away from that place, and not bo a 
buii^hen to granny and Jem. Perhaps Jem will marry and bo 
poor, and then I shall send his sous to school and college.’ 

'And pray what are your social duties till tluit time comesf 

' Tlmt’s plain enough/ said Clara: ‘ to keep my tone from 
being deteriorated by ^cse girls. Why, ^ouis, wdmt’sthat for V 
as, with a bow and air of alarm, ho hastily movcil aside from her. 

' If you are so much afraid of being dcte||!orate(l —* 

'Nonsense! If you only once saw their trumpery cabals, 
and vanities, and mean equivocations, you would understand 
that the only thing to be dune is to keep clear of them; take 
the learning I am sent for, but avoid them!' « 

'And where is the golden rule all this timet* sai(^Loui.s, 
very low, 

' Bu4 ought not one to keep out of what is wrong ?’ 

' Yes, but not to stand aloof from what is not wrong. Look 
out, not for what is inferior to yourself, but wl^at is superior. 
Ah I you despair; but, my Girafle, will you promise me thisi 
Tell me, next Cliristmas, a good quality for every bad one you 
have found in them. You shake your head. Nay, you must, 
for tbe credit of your %ox. I never found the man in whom 
there was not something to admire, and I had mtlier not suft* 
pose that women are not better than men. Will you pt^ 
misef 

* rU try, but —* 

' But mbid, it takes kind offices to bring the blossoms out. 
There—that’s pretty well, oonsidoring our mutual sentiments as 
to good advice.* 

' Have you been giving me good advice? 

' Not bad, I hope.* 

*f. thou^t only people like—like Maiy-»-could give advice.* 
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*AL! jour lilliuliiera about Marj invalidates jour opinion 
of your schoolfellows. It shows that you do not deserve a good 
friend.* 

* I’ve got yon; I want no other.* 

* Quite wrong. Kot only is she full of clear, kind, solid sense, 
like a pillar to lean on, but she could go into detail with you in 
your troubles You have thrown away a great opportunity, 
and 1 am afraid I helped you. I shall hold you in some este^i 
when you are—to conclude sententiously—worthy of her friend¬ 
ship.* 

Clara's laugh'was loud enough to bring out the Kirl, to sum¬ 
mon them authoritatively out of the dew. Louis sat apart, 
writing his letter; Clam, now and then, hovering near, curious 
to hear how ho had corrected Tom’s spelling. He had not 
finished, when the Indies bade him good-night; and, as he p];o- 
ceeded with it, his father said, * What is that engrossing cor¬ 
respondence, Louis f 

* Such a sensible letter, that I am jquite ashamed of it,* said 
Louis. 

* I w’onder at the time you clioso for writing, when you are so 
soon to part with our “guests.’ 

* I have no excuse, if you think it uncivil. I never have 
spirit to set about anything till the sun is down.’ 

His father began at once to speak softly: * Ko, I intended no 
blame; I only cannot but wonder to see you so much engrossed 
with Clara Dynevor.* 

* Poor child f she wants some compensation.* 

* I Kavo no doubt of your kind intentions ; bitt it would be 
safer to consider what construction may be placed on atj^entiona 
BO exclusive.* 

Louis looked up in blank, incredulous amazement, and then 
almost laughingly oxclaiiuetl, *Is theU what you mean) Why, 
she is an infant, a baby— 

* iHot in appearance— 

*Yoa don't know her, father,' said Ionia *I love her with 
all my heart, and could not do more. Why, she is, and always 
lias bran, my ahe-younger-brother T 

* Lam: aware,* said the Earl, without acknowledging this pecu¬ 
liar rdationidiip, * that this may appear very ridiculous; but 
experience has shown the need of caution. I should be con¬ 
cerned that your heedless good-nature should be misconstrued, 
so as to cause pain and disappointment to her, or to lead you to 
n^lect one who has every claim to your esteem and gratituda* 

Louis was bewildered. have b^n a wretch lat^y,* he eid4 
hub 1 did not know I had beaa a bear.* 
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* I did not mcnn that you could be deficiutit in oixllimry cour¬ 
tesy; but 1 had hoped for more than meiD indifl^rent civility 
towards one eminently calculated—Lord Onpersfidd for once 
failed in his period. 

* Are we talking at cross purposes f exclaimed Fitsjocelyn. 
* What have I been doing, or not doing ?* 

* If iny meaning require explanation, it is needless to attempt 
any.—^Is your ankle painful to-night V 

Not a word more, except about his health, could Louis -ex¬ 
tract, and he went to his room in extreme perplexity. 

Again and again did ho revolve those woi ds. ■ Quick as were 
his perceptions on most points, they were slow where sell-con¬ 
sciousness or personal vanity might have sharpened them; ami 
it was new light to him that ho had come to a time of lifo that 
could attach meaning to his attentions. 

* Whom had he been neglecting I What had his father been 
hoping t Who was eminently calculated, and for what ?’ 

It flashed upon him all at once. * I see I I see!’ he cried, and 
burst into a laugli. 

Then came consternation, or something very like it. Ho did 
not want to feel embarked in manhood. And then his far-away 
dream of a lady-love had been so transcgndcntly fair, so un¬ 
equalled in. grace, so perfect in accomplishfhcnts, so enthusiastic 
in sclf-dcvotcd charity, nil undefined, floating on his imagination 
in niLsty tints of glory! Tliat all this should be suddenly brought 
down from clondland, to sink into Hary Ponsonby, with tlie 
honest face and downright manner, for whom rdmanoe and rai>- 
ture would be positively ridiculous! • 

Yet the notion would not be at once dismissed. His decla¬ 
ration that he would do anything to gratify his father had been 
too sincere for him lightly to turn from his suggestion, espe¬ 
cially at a moment when he was full of shame at his own folly, 
and eageraess to retain the ground he had lost in his futher's 
opinion; and, above all, to make him happy. His heart thrilled 
and glowed as he thought of giving bv father real joy, and per¬ 
manently brightening and enlivening that lonely, solitary life. 
Besides, who could so well keep the peace between him and Ifls 
father, and save him by hints and by helpfulness from giving 
annoyance! He had‘already learnt^ to depend on her; she 
entered into all his interests, and was a most pleasant oompa* 
nion—so wise and good, that the most satis&ctory days of his 
life had been passed under her management, and be had only 
broken from it to * play the fooL* He was sick of his own vola^ 
tUe Qujxotism, and could believe it a relief to be k^t in order 
without fanisting to his own jndgmenth She had evei^ right to 
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bis esteem and aiFcctloa, and the warm feeling he had for her 
could only It) strengthened by closer ties. The unworldlincss 
of the project likewise weighed with him. Had she been n 
millionaire or a Duke*s daughter, he would not have spent one 
thought on the matter: but he w.'is touched by seeing how his 
father’s better feelings had conquered all desire for fortune or 
connexion. 

And then Mary could alw.ays find everything he wanted'! * 

* I will do it r ho determined. * Never was son more bound 
to consider hi^ father. Of course, she will make a much 
better wife tliAn I deserve. Most likely, my fancies would 
never have been fulfilled. She will save mo from my own 
foolishness. What ought a man to wish for more than a person 
sure to make him good 1 And—well, after all, it cannot be 
for a long time. They must M'lite to Lima, Perhaps they 
will wait till her father’s return, or at least till I have taken 
my degree.* 

This last encouraging reflection tdways wound up the series 
that pciiietually recurred throughout; that night of broken sleep; 
and when he rose in the morning, he lelt as if each waking had 
added a year to his li!e, and looked at the glass to see whether 
ho had not grown quite elderly. 

* No, indeed 1 I am ridiculously youthful, especially since I 
shaved off iny ipoustocho in my ingo at the Yeomanry mania! I 
must systematically burn my cheeks, to look anything near her 
ago!’ And he laughed at himself, but ended with a long- 
dmwn sigh. 

He was in no state of mind to pause: he was tired of sell* 
debato, and was in haste to render the step irrevocalje, and 
then fit himself to it; and ho betook himself at once to the 
study, whore ho astonished his father by his cammencemeut, 
with crimson chocks —* I wished to speak to you. Last night 
I did not catch your meaning at once.* 

‘ Wo will say no more about it,* vras the kind auswer. * If 
you cannot turn your thoughts in Uial direction, there is an 
cud of the matter.* 

* I think,* said Z^uis, * that I could.' 

* My dear boy,’ said the Eail, with more eagerness than he 
could quite control, *you must not imagine that 1 wish to 
infliionoe your iucliuations unduly; hut I must coniess that 
what 1 have seen for the last few months, has convinced me 
that nothing could better secure your happiness.* 

* I believe so,’ said Louis, gasing from the window. 

* Bight,' mried the Earl, with more gladness and warmth tiluui 
his son had ever seen in him; * I am delight^ that you ai>ar» 
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date Buch sterling excellence! Ym, Louis^* and Lis voice grow 
thick, * there is nothing else to trust to.* 

know it,' said Louis. *She is very good. She made me 
very happy when I was ill.* 

‘ You have seen her under the most favourahlo circumstances. 
It is^the only sort of acquaintance to be relied on. You have 
consulted your own happiness far more tlian if you had allowed 
ycmi'self to be attracted by mere showy gifts.’ 

' I ara sure she will do me a great deal of good/ said Louis, 
still keeping his eyes fixed on the evergreena 

* You could have done nothing to g^vo me more pleasure f 
said the Earl, with heartfelt earnestness. ' I know what she 
and what her mother has been to me. That aunt of hers is a 
stid*, wrongheaded person; but she has brought her up woll-~- 
very well, and her mother has dune tiie rest As to her father, 
that is^a disadvantage; but, from what I hear, he is never 
likely to come home; and that is not to bo weighed against 
what she is herself. Poor Mary ! liow rejoiced she will be, that 
her daughter at least should no longer be under that man’s 
power! It is well you have not been e^ti-avagant, like some 
young men, Louis.. If you had been numing into debt, I 
should not have been able to gratify your -v^hes now; but the 
property is so nearly disencumbered, that you can perfectly 
aifoi'd to marry her, with the very fair fortune she must liave, 
unless her father should "gamble it away in Peru.’ 

This was for Lord Ormersfield the incohereiwy of joy, and 
Louis was quite earned along by his delight. The brepkdist- 
bell rang, and the !^rl rising and drawing his son’s arm within 
his own, pressed it, saying, * Bless you, Louis !* It was extreme 
surprise and pleasure'to Eitzjocclyn, and yet the next moment 
he recollected tliat he stood committed. • 

How silent he was^^how unusually gentle and gracious his 
fatlier to the whole party i quite aUcctionatc to JM.ary, and not 
awful even to Clara. There was far too much meaning in it, 
nud Louis feared Mrs. Ponsonby was seeing through all. 

' A morning of Greek would be insupportable/ thought he ; 
and yet he felt as if the fetters of fate were being fast bound 
around him, when he heai-d his father inviting James to ride 
with him. 

He wandered and he watched, ho spoke absently to Cl.am, but 
felt as if robbed of a protector, wbeu she was summoned up¬ 
stairs to attend to her packing, and Maiy remained alone, 
writing one of her long letters to Lima. 

* Now or never/ thought he, * before my courage cods. 1 
^iHeger saw my father in such spirits t. 
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II 0 sat down on an ottoman opposite to her, and turned oTof 
Boino newspapers with a restless rustling, 

*Cun I fetch anything for youY asked Mary, looking up. 

^No, thank you. You are a great deal too good to me, 
Mary.* 

‘ I am glful,' said Maiy, absently, anxious to go on with her 
letter; but, looking up again at him—*1 am sure you want 
something^* «' 

'No—^nothing—but that you should be still more good 
to me.’ 

'What is the matterf said Mary, suspecting that he was 
begitining to repent of his lazy fit, and wanted her to hear his 
confession. 

' I mean, Mary,’said he, rising, and speaking faster, 'if yon— 
if you would take charge of me altogether. If you would have 
me, I would do all I could to make you happy; and it would 
be such joy to my father, and—* (rather like an after-thought) 
‘ to me.’ 

Her clear, sensible eyes were raispd, and her colour deepened; 
but tho confusion was on the gentleman’s side—she was too 
much amazed to foci brnbairassment, and there was a pause, till 
ho added, ‘I knowibcttcr than to think myself woi-thy of you ; 
but you will take nrio in hand—and, indeed, Mary, thero is no 
one whom I like half so well.’ 

Poor Louis! was this his romantic and poetical wooing ? 

' Stop, if you please, Louis!’ exclaimed Mary. ' This is so 
very strange f And slic seemed ready to laugh. 

‘ And—what do you say, Mary 1’ 

' t do not know. 1 cannot toll what I ought to s;iy,’ sho 
returned, rising. ' Will you let mo go to mamma 1’ 

She went; and Louis roamed about restlessly,, till, on tho 
stairs, he encountered Mrs. Frost, who instantly exclaimed, 
'Why, my dear, what is the matter with youl’ 

'I have bedn proposing to Mary,’ said ho, in a very low 
murmur,'his eyes downcast, but raised tSie next moment, to see 
the effect, as if it had been a piece of mischief 

' Well—proposing what?’ 

* Myself ;* most innocently whispered. 

* You I—you!—Mary!—And—’ Aunt Catharine was scaredy 
able to speak, in the extremity of her astonishment. * Yon ai-e 
not in earnest T 

' She is gone to her mother,’ said Louis, han^ng over Uio 
baluster, so as to look straight down into the hall; and boUi 
were silent, till Mrs. Frost exclaimed, * My dear, dear child, it 
ia an excellent choice 1 Yen must be very happy with her 
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* Yes, I iPoniid my father was bent on it.* 

' That was clear enough,* said his aunt, laughing, but re¬ 
suming a tone of some perplexity. * Yet it takes me by sur¬ 
prise : I had not guessed that you were so much attracted* 

* J do like her better than any one. No one is so thoroughly 
good; no one is likely to make me so good, nor my lather so 
happy.* 

There was some misgiving in Mrs. Frost's tone, as she said, 

* Dear Louis, you. are acting on the best of motives, but—* 

* Don't, pray don’t, Aunt Kitty,* cried Louis, rearing himself 
f<>r an instant to look her in the face, but again throwing half 
his body over the rail, and speaking low. could not meet 
liny one half so good, or whom I know ns well. I look up to 
lier, and—yes—I do love her heartily—I would not have done 
it otherwise. I don’t care for beauty and trash, and iny fuilicr 
has set his licai't on it.* 

‘ Yes, but —* she hesitated * My dear, I don't think it safe 
to marry, because one’s father has set his heart on it.* 

‘ Indeed,’ said Louis, struig^itoning himself, * 1 do think I am 
giving myself the best chance of being mode rational and con¬ 
sistent. 1 never did so well os when I was' under her.’ 

* N—n—no—but —t 

*And think how my father will unbend in a homelike 
homo, where all should bo made up to him,’ ho continued, deep 
emotion swelling his voice; 

‘ My dear boy I And you arc sure of your own feeling 1’ 

* Quite sure. Why, I never saw any one,’ said lie, smiling— 
'I never cared for anyone half so much, excejit you, Aunt 
Kitty; |io, 1 didn’t. Won’t that do?* 

*1 know I should not have liked your gimidpapa—^your 
uncle, I mean—^to make such comparisons.* • 

* Perhaps he had not got an Aunt Kitty,* said Louis. * No, 
no I T can't have you so like a novel. No, don't be anxious, 
11 can't be for ever so long; and, of course, the more I am 
with her, the better I mrst like her. It will be all right.* 

* I don't think you know anything about it,* said Mrs. Frost; 

* but there, that's the last 1 shall say. You'll forgive your old 
aunt.* 

' He smiled, and playfully pressed her band, addings * But wa 
d«m’t know whether she will have me.' 

Mary had meantime entered her mother's room, with a look 
that revealed the whole to Mi’s. Fonsonby, wbo bad already 
been somewhat startled by the demeanour of the father and sou 
at break&st 

^ * Ob, nmmma, what is to be doUef 
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* Wlmt do yon wish, my child V asked her motlier, putting 
her arm roi?.nd her waist. 

*I don’t know, yet,* said Mary. *It is so odd I* And tlio 
disposition to laugh returned for a moment. 

‘ You were not at all pnipared.* 

‘ Oh no I He seems so young. And,* she added, blushing, 

* t cannot tell, but I should not have thought liia ways vveio 
like tho kind of thing,' 

* Nor I, and the le.ss since Clara has been here.* 

‘ Oh,* said Mary, without a sliade on her cairn, sincere brow, 

* he has Clara'so much with him because he is her ouly friend.* 

Tho total absence of jealousy convinced Mrs. Ponsonby that 
the heart couhl liardly have been deeply touched; but Mary 
continued, in a slightly trembling voice, ' I do not see why ho 
should have done this, unless—’ 

* Unless that l«is fatlicr wished it.* 

* Oh,’ wiid Mary, somewhat disappointed, * but how could 
Lord Onnersliehl possibly —* 

*JIo has an exceeding dread of Louis’s making as great a 
mistake os he did,' said Mrs. I*6u.soal>y j *and perhaps ho 
thinks you the best tjccurity.* 

‘And you think Louis ouly meant to please him V 

*My dear, T am afraid it may be so. Louis is very fond of 
him, and easily led by a strong character.* 

She j)rcssea her daughter closer, and felt luthcr than hcai*d a 
little sigh ; but all that Mary said was, ' Then I had better not 
think about in.’ 

* Nay, my dear, tell me fust what you tbink of his manner.* 

* It was strange, and a little dtibonrutire^ I think,* said Mary, 
smiling, but tears gathering in her eyess ' He said I'waa too 
goo<l for him. He said he would make me happjr, and that ho 
and his father would be very happy.' A great tear fell. 

* Something about not being worthy.* Mary shod a few more 
tears, while her mother silently caressed her; and, recovering 
her composing, she firmly said, * Ye^, mamma, I see it is not 
the real thing. It w'ill be kinder to liim to tell him to put it 
cut of his 

* And you, my dear V 

* Oh, mamma, ymi know yon conld not spare me.* 

* If this were the reed ihing^ cleoi'cst—>* 

* No,* whispered Maiy; * 1 could uot leave you alone with 
papa.* 

Mra Ponsonby went on as if she had not heard: * As it 
) own 1 am r^ieved that yon should not wish to accept lum. 
I cannot be sure it would be fur your happiness.* 
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’ * I do not think it would be righV sud Maiy, os if that were 
her strength. . e 

* He is a dear, noble fellow, and has the highest, purest prin» 
ciples and feelings. I can't but love him almost as if he were 
my own child : 1 never saw so much sweetness and protiinefa 
alMut any one, except his mother j and, oh i how iar 8U|)erior 
he is to her! But then, ho is boyish, he is weak—I am afraid 
he is changeable.' 

*** Not in liis afTections,' said Mary, reproachfully. 

' No ; but in purposes. An impulse lends him ho does not 
know where j and now, I think, he is acting on excellent mo¬ 
tives, without knowing what ho is doing. Tlicre’s no security 
tliat he might not meet the person who—* 

* Oh, mamma!' 

' 11c would strive against temptation, hut wo have no right 
to expose him to it. To accept him now, it seems to roc, would 
be taking too much advantage of his having boon left so long to 
our mercy ; and it might be, that ho would become restless and 
discontented, hnd out that ho had not chosen for himself— 
regret—and have his tone df mind Jow'crcd— 

‘Oh, stop, mamma j I would not let it^o, on any account.' 

* No, my dear, I could not part with jjpu where wo were 
not surolho ‘real ihingf was felt for yoA If ho imd been 
strongly bent on it, he would Imve conducted matters diflfo- 
rently ; but he knows no better.* 

* You and I don’t part,’ said Mary. 

Neither s^ioko till she renewed her first question, ‘What is 
to be done V 

‘ Shall I go and speak to him, my dear 1* 

‘Perltaps I had better, if you will come with me.* Tlicn, 
hesitating—‘ 1 will go to my room for a moment, and then 1 
•hall be able to do it more steadily.* * 

Mna Ponsonby's thoughts were anxious during the five 
minutes of Mary's absence; but slie returned composed, ac¬ 
cording to her promise, whatever might be the throbbings be¬ 
neath. As Mra. Ponsonby opened the door, she saw Louis and 
his aunt together, and was almost amused at their conscious, 
start, the youthful sjiced with which the one darted into the 
furtbw end of the norridor, and the undignified haste with 
which the other hopped down stairs. 

By the time they reached the drawing-room, he had recovered 
bimsdf so as to come forward in a very suitable, simple 
manner; abd Mary said, at once^ ‘Loiiis^ thank you; but we 
ihkdc it would be better not—* 

^Not r exclaimed Fitzjooelyii* 
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' Not/ repeated Mary; * I do not think there is that between 
ns which wcnld make it right.' • 

* There woidd bo T cned Louis, gaining ardour by the diffi¬ 
culty, * if you would only tiy. Mia. Ponsonby, tell her wo 
would make her happy.' 

‘ You would try/ said Mrs. Ponsonby, kindly; ‘ but I 
think she is right. Indeed, Loui.s, you must forgive me for 
saying that you are haixlly old enough to make up your 
mind—* 

* Madison is younger/ said Louis, boyishly enough to make 
her smile, but barnastly proceeding, ‘ Won’t you try mo f Will 
jou not say that if I can be steady and jKJi'severing —* 

* No/ said Mrs. Ponsonby; * it would not bo fair towards 
cither of you to make any conditions.* 

‘ Put if witliout them, I sliould do better—Mary, will you. 
say nothing 1* 

* Wo had better not think of it/ said Maiy, her eyes on the 
ground. 

* Why ] is it that I am too foolish, too unwortliy V 

She made a great effort. * Not lluit, Louis. Do not ask any 
more ; it is better not; yon have done- as your father wished 
—now let us be aaAvo were before.* 

‘ My father will lie very much disappointed,’ said Louis, with 
cliagrin. 

* 1 will take core of your fatlicr/ said Mrs. Ponsonby; and 
ns Mary took tbo moment for escaping, slie proceeded to say 
some affcotiohato w'ords of her own tender feeling towards 
JiOuis"; to which ho only replied by saying, sadly, and with 
some mortification, ‘ Never mind; 1 know it is quite right 1 
am not worthy of her.* 

*That is not the point; but I do not think you understand 
your own feelings, or how for you were actuated by the wish 
to gratify your father.* 

* X assure you/ cried Louis, *you do not guess how I look up 
to Maiy^ i her unfailing kindness, her e:^.toring into all my non- 
Msnse—>her firm, sound judgment, that would keep me right— 
and all she did for me when I was laid up. Oh ! why cannot 
) on believe how dear she is to me 7 

*J/<no dear is just what I do believe; but still this is not 
enough.* 

* Just what Aunt Kitty say^* Said Louis, perplexed, yet 
amused at his own perplexity. 

*You will know better by-and-by/ she answered, smiling: 
*in the mean time, believe that you are our very dear oou8iii» 
as ever.' And sho shook hands with Uim^ detecting in li.a 
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•nswerbg smfle a little relief, althougli a great deal of die* 
apmintment 

Maiy hod ti^en refuge in ber room, 'where a great obower 
of tears woiild*have their ooorse^ though she scolded herself 
til the time. * Have done I have done 1. It is best as it is. 
ISe does not reallj wish it, and I could not leave mamma. We 
will never think of it again, and we will be as happjr os we 
were before.* 

Her mother, meanwhile, was waiting below-stairs, thinking 
that she should ^ro Louis something, by taking the initiative 
ill speaking to his father; and she was sorry to the alacrity 
with which the Earl came up to her, with a congratulatory 
* Well, Mary!’ She could hardly make him comprehend the 
i-eal state of tho case; and then his resignation was far more 
trying than that of the ])arty chiefly concerned. Her praise oi 
Fitzjocelya had little power to conifoi*t * I see how it is,* he 
said, calmly: ‘ do not try to explain it away; I acquiesce—I 
have no doubt you acted wisely lor your daughter.* 

* Nothing would have delighted me more, if be were but a 
few years older.* * 

‘You need not ieU me the poor boy’s failings^* said his 
father, sadly. • 

‘ It is ou account of no failing; but would it not be a great 
mistake to risk their lm[>pincsa to fulfil our own scheme 3* 

‘ I hoped to secure their happiness.' 

. ‘Aye, but is there not something too capricious to And hap¬ 
piness without its own free will and choice 3 Hid you never 
Lear of the heart 3* • 

‘ Oh i if she ho attached elsewhere*—^and he seemed so much 


relieved, that Mrs. Pousonby was sorry to be obliged to con¬ 
tradict him in haste, and explain that she did not believe 
Eitzjocelyn’s heart to be yet developed; whereupon he was 
again greatly vexed. ‘So he has offered himself without 
attachment. I beg your pardon, Mary; I am sony your 
daughter should have ^ treated.* 

‘Ho not misunderstand ma He is strangely youthful and 
idmple, bent on pleasing yon, and fancying his warm, brotherly 
feeling to be what you desire.* 

* It would be the safest foundation.* 

* Ye^ if he were ten years older, and had seen the world; 
bnt in i^ese things he Is like a child, and it would be danger- 
(ms to influence hi™. Ho not take it to heart; you ought to 
lie oontented, for I saw nothing so plainly as that he lovea 
nobody li*lf ao well aa you. Only be patient with him.* 

*You are the some Mary as evtf, he saul, aedtened; and 
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dio left ItiiD, bopiDg that she had secared a favourable audience 
for his sou, v'ho soon appeared at the window, somewhat like a 
culprit. 

* I could not help it !* ho said. 

‘No; but you may set a noble aim before you—^you may 
render youi-sclf worthy of her esteem and confidence, and in so 
doing you will fulfil my fondest hopes.’ 

*I asked her to try me, but they woijld make no conditions. 
1 am Sony this could nut be, sinco you wished it.* 

‘ If you are not sony on your own account, there are no 
regrets to bo wasted on iniiie.* 

‘ Candidly, father/ sai<l Louis, ‘ much os I like her, I cannot 
be Sony to keep my youtli and liberty a little longer.* 

‘ Then you should iicvor have entered on tlic subject .at all,* 
said Lord Onncrsfii ld, beginning to write a letter; and poor 
Louis, in his praiseworthy eflurt not to bo reserved with him, 
found he had been cunfessing tliat he had not only been again 
making a foul of liinuudf, but, what was less frequent and loss 
jiardonablc, of his father likewise. Ho limped out at the 
window, an<l was presently found*'by his great-aunt, reading 
what he c.dled a raving novel, to sco how ho ought to liavo 
done it. She shook her iiead at him, and told him that he was 
not even decently c«Vicerncd. 

‘Indeed I am/ he rcjdied. ‘I wished my father to have 
had some pcac6 of mind about me, and it does not flatter one’s 
vanity.* 

Dear, soit-htarted Aunt Kitty, with all her stores of comfort 
ready” prepared, and unable to forgive, or even credit, the 
rejection of her Louis, without a prior attachment, gave a hint 
that this might be his consolation. Jle caught eagerly at 
the idea. ‘ 1 had never once thought of that! It can’t be 
any Spauiai’d out in Peru—she has too much'sense. What 
are you looking so funny aboutt What! is it nearer home! 
That’s it, then! Famous I It would be a cnpit.al arrangement, 
if that terrible old father is conformable. Wbiit an escape 
1 have h.ad of him I 1 nm suro it is a most natural and proper 
preference —* 

‘ Stop I stbp, Louis; you are going loo fast. I know nothing. 
Don't say a word to Jem, on any account: indeed, you must 
not It is all going on very well now; but the least notion 
that he was observed, or that it was his Unde Oliver’s parti¬ 
cular wish, attd there would be on end of it* 

She wt» just wise enough to keep back the wishes of the 
other vizier; but she had said enough to set Louis quite at his 
Sttse^ and put him in the highest spirita ..He seemed to have 
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taken out a new lease of boyishness, aud, tliongli onnsirnined 
before Mary, laughed, talked, and played prank^teo os uncon* 
sciously to fret his father exceedingly.' 

Clara's alert wits perceived that so many private interviews 
had some signification; and Mrs. Frost found her talking it 
over with her brother, and conjecturing so muoh, that granny 
thought it best to supply the key, thinking, perhaps, that a 
Jitilo jealousy would do Jem no harm. But the olTcct on him 
was to produce a fit of hearty laughter, as ho remembered poor 
Lord Orinersfield's unaccouniablo urbanity and suppressed 
exultation in the morning's ride. * I honour %he Ponsonbys,* 
lie said, * for not choosing to second his luj'd.^liip's endeavours to 
tyrannize over that poor fellow, body and soul. Poor Louis 1 
liG is fikhulously duliiiil.' 

But Clara, recovering from her first stupor of wondor, began 
scolding him for presuming to laugh at anything so cruel to 
Louis. It was not the part of a friend! And with toors of 
indignation and sympathy stai-ling from her eyes, she was patlie« 
lically certain that, thougj^ gmiiny and Jem were so unfeeling 
as to laugh, his high spirii^ were only assumed to hide his suf¬ 
fering. * Poor Louis ! wliat had he nut %iid to her about Mary 
last night! Now she knew what he me.'iMt I And as to Mary, 
she was glad she had never liked her; sholiad no patieiicu with 
her: of course, sho was far too prosy and stupid to care for 
anything liko Louis; it was a great escape for him. It would 
serve her right to marry a horrid little crooked clei'k in her 
father’s office: and poor dc.ir, dear Louis must get over it, and 
have the most beautiful wife in tl»e world. Don’t you femem- 
her, Jgm, the l.ady with the splendid dat‘k eyes on the platform 
at Euston Square, when you so ncai'ly made us miss the train, 
with the brow that you said —* • 

' Hush, Clara; don’t talk nonsense.* 
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CHAPTER XII* 

GUILDS BOLAND. 

A bouie there is, and that’s enough, 

From whence one fatal moruing utiues 
A brace of warriora, not ui buff, 

But rustling in their silks and tissues. 

The heroines undertook the brsk ; 

Thro' lanes unknown, o'er stiles they ventured,— 

Bapped at the dour, nor stayed to ask, 

But bounce into the parlour cnlerod.—GliAT'fl Xony 

* "VTO carmiiic ? Nor scarlet lake in powder V 
iN * Could procure some, iny Lord.' 

‘ Thank you, the actinia would not liva I must take wha 
I can find. A lump of gamboge —* 

* If you stay much longer, he will not retain his senses,* 
muttered James Frost, wlio was leaning backwards against the 
counter, where the bewildered bookseller of the little coast- 
town of Bickleypool was bustling, in the vain endi^vour to 
understand and fulfil Che demauds of that perplexing customer, 
Lord Fitzjocelyn. r 

’ Some drawing-paper. This is hardly absorbent enough. I 
you have any block sketch-books .?—* 

'Could procure somo, my Loid.* 

James looked at his watch, while the man dived into hi 
innenuost recedes. ‘ The tide 1* ho said. 

' Noi^er mind j we shall only stick in the mud.* 

'How could you expect to fiud anything here? A half- 
crown paint-box is their wildest dream.* 

* Keep quiet, Jem; go aud look out some of those library 
books, like a wise man.* 

'A wise man would be at a loss hero,* said James, casting 
his eye along the battered pui'jdo backs of the circulating- 
libraiy booka r 

* Wisdom wont condescend 1 Ah 1 thank you; tliis will do 
nicely. Those colours—^yes; and the Sea-tide Bonk, 1*11 choose 
one or twa What is most popular here f 

Junes began to whistle ; but Louis^ taking up a volume, 
became "euCTOBsed beyond the power of hints, and hardly 
stepped aside to make way for some ladies who entered the shop. 
A peremptory touch of the arm at length roused him, and 
holding up the book to the shopman, he put it into his pocket, 
seised his ssh-sUok, put his arm into lus cousin*a, aud hastened 
into the stroet 
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* Did you ever see —* l)egsn Join. 

*Most striking. 1 did not knovr you had niet Tpitli her. 
What an idea-^thn false self conjuring up phantoms—■* 

* What are you talking of 1 Did you not see her I' 

* Elizabeth Barrett. Wos she there V 

* Is that lier name 1 Do you know her 1* 

‘ 1 had heard of her» but ncTcr —* 

* How ?—where ? Who is she V 

* I only saw her name in the title-page.* 

* What’s all this 1 You did not sco her 

'Who 1 Did not some ladies come into the ^lop V 

* Some ladies I Is it possible 1 Vfhy, I touched you to make 
you look.* 

'1 thought it was your frenzy about the tide. What 
now ?—'* 

James made a gesture of despair, *Tho loveliest creaturo 
I ever saw. You may sco her yet, as she comes out. Come 
back!’ 


' Don't bo so absurd,' said Fitzjocelyn, laughing, and with 
instinctive dislike of staring, resisting cousin’s ofToH to 
wheel him round. 'What you willi withdrawing his arm. 
*1 shall put off without you, if you don’t Wko care.* 

And, laughing, he watched Jem hurry up the sloping street 
and turn the corner, then turned to pursue his own way, his 
steps much less lame aUd his looks far more liealthful than they 
. had been a month before. Ho reached the •quay—narrow, 
slippeiy, and iishj, but not witliout beauty, as tl»e grec 4 water 
Japped against too hewn stoncf^ and rocked the little boats 
moored iu the wide bay, sheltered by a richly-wooded pro- 
montoiy. 'Jem in a fit of romance 1 Well, whoso fault will 
it bo if wo miss the tide ? I’ll sit in the boat, «nd read that 
poem again.—Oh I here ho comes, out of breath. Well, Jem, 
did the heroine drop glove or handkerchief! Or, on a second 
view, was she minus an eye T 

'You were,* said Jlkmcs, hunylng brcatidessly to unmoor 
the boat. 

* Lot me row,* said Louis; 'your breath and senses are bo^ 
lost in the fair vision.* 


'It is of no uso to talk to you —* 

*I shall ask no questions till we are ont of the harbour, or 
you will be running foul of one of those colliers—a tribute 
with whidi the Fair Unknown may dispense.* 

The numerous black colliers and lighters showed that pteoau- 
iions were needful till they had pushed out fax enough to midce 
thejittle fishy town look graceM and xonumtic; and the tide 
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>vtts cbliing M) fjiHt, that Loiiis deemed it prudent to spend Iiia 
strength on lowing rather than on talking. 

James first broke silence by exclaiming—‘ Do you know where 
Bcauchastcl is?* 

* On the other side of the promontory. Don’t you remember 
the spire rising among the trees, as we see it from the water?’ 

* That church must be wortli seeing. I declare I’ll go tlicre 

next Sunday.’ • 

Another silence, and Louis said—‘I am enrions to know 
whether you saw her.’ 

‘ She w-as getting into the cniriage as I turned the corner; so 
I went bsick and asked Dull who they were.* 

* I hope she was the greengrocer’s third coasin.’ 

‘ Pshaw 1 I tell you it was Mrs. Mansell and her visitors.* 

'Oho! No wonder Beauchastcl arcliitccture is so grand. 
Wliat an impudent follow yon are, Jem!’ 

‘The odd thing is,’ said James, a little ashamed of Louis 
having put Mansell and Ih'auchastcl together, ns he Imd not 
intended, ‘that it seems they nskpd Bull who we were. I 
thought one old lady yas staring liard at you, as if she meant 
to claim acquaintance; but you shot out of tlie shop like a sky¬ 
rocket.’ 

‘ Luckily there's no danger of that. No one will come to 
molest us here.’ 

‘ Di’pcnd on it, they arc meditating a descent on bis lordship.* 

* You shall t\Ppear in my name, then.’ 

‘To^liko a bad novel; bc.sidcs, you don't look rc5qiectiiblo 
enough for my tutor. Aiid, now I think of it, no doubt she 
was a.sking Dull how he came to .let such a disreputable old 
shooting-jacket into his shop.’ 

Tlio young men worked up an absurd romance between 
them, as merrily they crossed the estuary, and rowed up a 
narrow creek, with a whitewashed village on one side, and on 
the other a solitary house, the garden sltqnng to tho %vatcr, and 
very nautical—tho vane, a union-jack wstvoU by a brilliant little 
sailor on the top of a mast, and the arbour, half a boat set on 
end; whence, as James steered up to tho stone steps that were 
one by one appearing, there emerged an old, grizzly, weather¬ 
beaten sailor, who took his pipe from his mouth, and caught 
hold of the boat. 

‘Tliaiik you, Captain!’ cried Fitzjoccl 5 ’n. ‘I’vo brought 
borne tbe boat safe, you see, by my own su]>crbuman 6X01*11003 
—no thanks to Mr. Frost, there !* 

‘Tlmt’s bis way, Captain,’ retorted Jem, leaping oul^ and 
helping bis cousin ; * you mayjthank me for getting him Lpme 
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at all i But for me, lie would have his back against the 
counter, and his head in a hook, this very momenu* 

* Ask him what Ae was after,* returned Lonia 

* \Vhich of us d'ye think most likely to lag, Captain Hanna- 
ford ?* cried Jemf preventing the question. * Which would you 
choose to have on board)' 

* Ye’d both of yo make more mischief than work,’ said tho 
'^d seaman, who had been looking from one to tho other of 

tho young men, as if they were performing a comedy for his 
special diversion. 

‘ So you would not enter us on board tho Priscilla T 
cried Louis. 

* No, no,* said the old man, slirowdly, and with an air of 
holding something back; whereupon they boili pressed him, 
and obtained for answer, *No, no; I wouldn’t sail with you*— 
signing towards Fitzjocelyn—‘in my crew; you’d bo moro 
trouble than ye’re worth. .And as to you, sir, if I wouldn't 
sail wi(/t ye, I'd like still less to sail under you.’ 

He fiuishod with a dqpll, deprecating glance, and Louis 
laughed heartily; but James was silent, ^nd as soon as they 
had entered tho little parlour, declared that it would not do to 
encourage that old skipper—ho was waylaying them like tho 
Ancient Mariner, and was actually growing impudent. 

‘ An old roan’s opinion of two youngsters is uot what / call 
impudence,* began Louis, with an emphasis that made Jem divert 
his attack. • 

Those two cousins had never spent a happier month tjian in 
these small lodgings, built by the old retired merchant-seaman 
evidently on the model of that pride of his heart, tho Pliza 
Priscilla, his little coasting trader, now tlie charge of his only 
surviving son; for this was a family where drowning was like 
a natural death, and old Captain Ilannaford looked on the pro- 
babili^ of sleeping in Ebbscrcck churchyard, much as Bayard 
did at the prospect of dying in his bed. His old deaf wife 
, kept the little cabin-flke rooms most cxqni.sitely neat; and 
the twelve-years-old Priscilla, the orphan of one of the lost 
sons, waited on the gentlemen with an old-fashioned, womanly 
deportment and staid cotintenance that, in the absence of all 
other grounds of distress, Louis declared was quite a pain 
to him. 

The novelty of the place, the absence of restraint, the easy 
life, and, above all, the Ifreshness cf returning health, rendered 
his spirits exceedingly high, and he had never been more li^t- 
hearted and full of mirth. Jame^ elated at his rapid improvo- 
mept^ was scarcely less full of livc^ne8S and frolic, enjoying 
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to the utmost the holiday, which perhaps both secretly ftdt 
might be thl farewell to the perfect carelessness of boyi^ re- 
taxation. Bathing, boating, &bing, dabblinjD^ were the order 
of the day, and withal just enough quarrelling and teasing to 
add a little spice to their pleasures. Louis was over head and 
ears in maritime natural history; but Jem, backed by Mrs. 
Hannaford, prohibited his * messes* from makiug a permanent 
settlement in the parlour; though festoons of sear weed trellised 
the porch, ammonites heaped the grasa-plat^ tubs of sea-water 
flanked the approach to the front door; and more than one 
bowl, with innfotes of a suspicious nature, was often deposited 
oven on the parlour table. 

On the aitemoon following the expedition to BIckleypool, 
Louis was seated, with an earthenware pan before him, coaxing 
an actinia with raw beef to expand lier blosspm, to be copied 
for Miss FaithfulL Another bowl stood near, containing some 
featheiy serpulas ; and the wee43 were heaped on the locker of 
the window behind hiuif and on the back of the chair which 
suppoHed his lame foot The thir^ and only remaining chair 
accommodated James^ with book placed on the table; and a 
semicircle swept round it, within which nothing marine might 
extend. 

Louis was by turns dm wing, enticing his refi'actory sitter, 
exhorting her to bloom, and complimenting her delicate beauty, 
until James, with a groan, exclaimed —* Is silence impossible 
to you, Fitzjocelyn 1 1 would go into the garden, but that I 

should be beset'by the intolerable old skipperT 

*I beg your pardon—I thought you never heard nor 
heeded me.* ^ 

* I don’t in general, but this requires attention; and it is past 
all bearing to hear hpw yon go on to that jelly)’ ^ 

* Bead aloud, then: it will answer two purppsea* 

* This is Divinity—Hooker,* said James, sighing wearily. 

* So much the better. I some once; I wi^ 1 had been 

obliged to go on.* * 

* You are the oddest fellow 1-—After all, I beljeve you have a 
craving after jny profession.* 

*l8^at a discovery)* said Louis, washing the colour out ci 
his brush. * The only person 1 envy is a country curate—except 
a town One.’ 

* Don*t talk like affectation I* growled James. 

* Do you know, Jem,* said Louis, leaning back, and drawing 
the brush between his lipi^ am persuaded t^t something 
will turn np to prevent it from being yonr profesaon.* 
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' That fabulous uncle in the Indies —* 

*You know I am determined to aecciit notlnng from mj 
uncle, were he to lay it at my feet—^hich he never wilL* 

* Literally or metaplforicallyl' asked Louis, softly. 

‘ Pshaw r 

* You Dynevors don*t ro^mble my seo-pinlc. Bee how she 
sti’etches her elegant fringes for this very unpleasant bit of 

vsneatl There! 1 won’t torment ypu any more; read, and 
stop my mouth f 

* l^u are in earnest!* 

* You seem to think that if a man cannot bo h clergyman, he 
is not to bo a Christian.' 

* Then don’t break in with your actinias and stuff I* 

* Certainly not,’ said Louis, gravely. 

The first interruption came from James himself. leaping to 
his feet with a sudden bound, he exclaimed, * There they arc!' 
and stood transfixed in a gaze of ccstosy. 

* You have made me smudge my lake,* said Louis, in the mild 
tone of' Diamond, Diamond 1’ 

* I tell you, there they are I* cried Ja^es, rushing into wild 
activity. 

‘ Ono would think it the Fair TJnknojrn,’ said Louisa not 
troubling himself to look round, nor desisting from wooing 
out his smudge. , 

* It is 1 it is I—it all of them I Hei’e they ooine, I tell 

you, and the place is a very merman’s cjivc !’ ^ 

* Take care—the serpula—don’t!’ as James hurriedly opened 
the door leading to tlie stairs—disposed of the raw meat on ono 
step and the scrpulas on another, and hurled after them the 
heap of sea-weed, all but one trailing festoon of 'Luckio 
Minnie’s lines,’ which, while liis back was *tumed, Louis 
by one dexterous motion wreathed round the crown of his 
straw hot; other^firise never stirring, but washing quietly 
on, xmtil he rose as little Priscilla opened tho door, and stood 
aside, mutely overawed at tho stream of ffounced ladles that 
flowed pasl^ and seemed to fill up tho entire room. It w^ 
almost a surprise to find that, after all, there were only three 
of them 1 

* 1 knew I was not mistaken,* said a vciy engaging, affec¬ 
tionate voice, fit is quite shocking to have to intooduoe 
myself to you—^Lady Conway—* 

<My aunti* ori^ Louis^ with eager delight—'and my 
oourin r he added, turning with a slight blush towards 
midden, whom he felt, rather than saw, to be the worldly object 
of ye8terday*8 rapture. 
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*]Srot quite/ she answered, not avoiding the grasp of his 
hand, but reluming it with calm, distant politeness. 

* Not quite/ repeated Ladj Conway. * Your real cousins ara 
no farther off than Beauchastel —* 

* Where you must come and sec them/ added the third lady 
—>a portly, cordial, good-natured dame, whom Lady Conway 
introduced as Mis. Mansell, who had known his mother well; 
and Louis making a kind of presentation of his cousin Jamov, 
the two elder ladies were located on two of the chairs: the 
younger one, os if trying to be out of the way, placed horseli 
on the locker.* Jem stood loaning on the back of the othet 
chair; and Louis stood over his aunt, in an ecstasy at the 
meeting—at the kind, warm manner and pleasant face of his 
aunt—and above all, at the indescribable pleasure imparted by 
the mere presence of the beautiful girl, though he hardly dared 
even to look at her; and she was the only person whose voice 
was silent in the chorus of congratulation, on the wonderful 
chance that had brought tho aunt and nephew together. The 
one had been a fortnight at Beauchastel, the other a month at 
Ebbscrcck, without guessing at each other’s neighbourhood, 
until Lady Conway’s attention had been attracted at the libraiy 
by Louis’s remarkdide resemblance to her sister, and making 
inquiries, sho had learnt that he was no other than Lord Fitz^ 
jocclyn. Sho enchanted with the likeness, declai'ing that 
all sho wished was to see him look less delicate, and adding her 
entreaties to ^osc of Mrs. Mansell, that tho two young men 
would^corac at once to Beauchastel. 

Louis looked with wistful doubt at James, who, lie knew, 
could not brook going to fine places in the character o^ tutor; 
but, to his surprise aud pleasure, James was willing and eager, 
and made no demur, except that Fitzjocelyn could not walk so 
far, aud tho boat was gone out. Mrs. Mansell then proposed 
the ensuing Monday, when, sho said, she and Mr. Mansell 
should be delighted to have them to meet a party of shooting 
gentlemen—of course they were spoi*t*^en. Louis answered 
at once for James; but for himself he could not widk, nor 
even ride t^e offei^ sliooting pony; and thereupon ensued 
more minute questions whether his ankle were still painfiiL 

* Nut more than so as to be a useful barometer. I have been 
testing' it by the sea-weeds. If I am good for nothing dse, I 
shall bo a walking weather-glass, as well as a standing warning 
against man-traps.* 

* You don’t mean that you fell into a man-trap!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Muuell, in horror. * That will be a warniii^ for Mr. 
Mansell I 1 have sucli a dread of the frightful things!' 
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• A trap ingf-niously set by myself/ said Louis. * I Wi\a ocly 
too ^lad no poor poacher fell into it* 

^ Your father told me that it was a full down a steep bank/ 
exclaimed Lady Conway. 

‘ Exactly so; but I suppose he thought it for my credit to 
conceal that my trap consisted of a flight of stone steijs, very 
solid and permanent, with tho trifling exception of cement.' 

the truth wero known/ said James, *1 believe that a 
certain scamp of a boy was at the bottom of those steps.* 

‘ I'm llie hist person to deny it/ said Louis, quietly, though 
not without rising colour; * there was a scamp df a boy at the 
bottom of the steps, and very unplcjisant he found it—though 
not without tho host consequences, and among them the pi*e- 
seni —* And ho turned to Lady Conway with a pretty mixture 
of gracefulness and aflcction, enough to win tho lieart of any 
aunt. 

Mj-s. Mansell presently f;ll into raptures at tho sight of,the 
drawing materials, which must, slio was sure, delight Isabel; 
but she was rather discomfited by tho sight of tho ‘subject,*— 
called it an odious creature, then good-humouredly laughed at 
henjelf, but would not sit down again, evidently wishing to 
escape from close quarters with such monst^*s. Lady Conway 
likewise rose, and looked into the basin, exclaiming, in her 
turn, ' Ah ! I see you understand these things I ^ Yes, they arc 
very interesting! Virginia will be delighted; sho has been 
bogging me for an aquarium wherever wo go. ^ou must tell 
her how to manage it. Lc/ok, Isabel; would not she Jje in 
ecstasies T 

Miss .Conway looked, but did not seem to partake in tho 
admiration. . ‘ I am perverse enough never to like what is tho 
fashion,’ she said. ’ * 

‘I. tried to disgust Fitzjocelyn with his pots on that very 
ground/ said James; ‘ but their charms were too strong for him.* 

* Fashion is the very testimony to them/ said Louis. * I think 
I could convince you.* • 

He would perhaps have produced liis lovely scrpula blossoms^ 
but he was forced to pass on to his aunt and Mi*s. Mansell, who 
hod found something safer for their admiration, in the shape of 
a great Comu ammonia in the garden. 

‘ Ho can throw himself into any pursuit/ said James, as bo . 
]mused at the door with Miss Conway; but suddenly becoming 
aware of the slimy entanglement round his hat, be exclaimed, 
‘Absurd feUowi* and pulled it oflf rather petulantly, adding, 
with a little constraint, * Recovery does put people into mi^ 
spir^! 1 fancy the honest folks here look on in amaze.* 
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Miss Conway gave a very pretty smile of sympathy and con¬ 
solation, that shone like a sunbeam on her beautiful pensive 
features and dark, soft eyes. Then she began to admire the 
view, as they stood on the turf, beside Captain Hannaford*s two 
small cannon, overlooking the water towai'ds Bickleypool, with 
a purple hill rising behind it. A yacht was sailing into the 
harbour, and James ran in-doors to fetch a spy-glass, while 
l^dy Conway seized tho occasion of asking her nephew hL 
tutor’s name. 

Louis, who had fancied she must necessarily understand all 
his kindred, wiis glad to guard against shocks to Jem’s sensitive 
pride, and eagerly explained the disproportion between his birth 
and fortune, and his gallant efforts to relieve his grandmother 
from her burthens. Ho was pleased to find that he had touched 
all his auditors, and to hear kind-hearted Mrs. Mansell repeat 
her special invitation to Mr. Frost Dynevor with double cor¬ 
diality. 

* If you must play practical jokes,’ said James, os they watched 
the carriage drive off, * 1 wish you '\yould choose better moments 
for them.’ 

‘ I thought you would bo more in character as a merman 
brave,’ said Louis. • 

* I wonder what character you thought you appeared in !* 

* I never meant you to discover it while they were here, nor 
would you, if you were not so careful of your complexion. 
Come, throw it at my head now, as you would have done 
naturally, and we shall have fair weather again 1’ 

* I am only concerned at the impression you have made.’ 

* Too late now, is it 1 You don’t mean to be bad company 
for tho rest of the day. It is too bad, after such a presence as 
has been lierc. She is a poem in herself. It is like a vision to 
see her move in that calm, gliding way. Such eyes, so deep, so 
tranquil, revealing the sphere apart where she dwells 1 An 
ideal I How can you be tavage after sitting in the same room, 
and hearing that sweet, low voice Y r 

Meantime the young lady sat back in the carriage, dreamily 
hearing, and sometimes answering, the conver^tion of her two 
elders, as they returned through pretty forest-drives into the 
poi’k of Beauchastel, and np to the handsome^, well-kept honse; 
wh^, after a few words Mrs. Mansell, she ascended the 
staira 

* Isabel I* Cried a bright voice, and a girl of fourteen came 
skaiting along the polished oak corridor. *Oome and have 
some tea in the school-room, and tell us your adventures!’ And 
BO saying she dragged the dignified Isabel into an old-fashicned 
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Bittiog-room, where a little pole child, two years younger, sprang 
up, and, with a cry of joy, clung round the ddOT sftier. 

* My white bind-weed,* said Isabel, fondly caressing her, * hare 
you been out on the pony V 

*Ohl yes; we wanted only you. Sit down there.* And. 
as Isabel obeyed, the little Louisa placed herself on her lap, 
with one arm round her neck, and looked with proud glee 
^ the kind, sensible-faced govenless who was pouring out 
the tea. 

* The reconnoitring party 1’ eagerly cried Virginia. * Did 
you find the cousin 1’ 

‘ Yes, we did.* 

‘ Oh I Then what iS he likef 

* You will see when ho comes on Monday.* 

* Coming—oh! And is ho so very handsome T 

* T can see how pretty a woman your Aunt Louisa must have 
been.’ 

‘Nows r laughed Virginia; ‘when mamma is always preach¬ 
ing to mo to be like, her !* 

‘ Is he goodnatured V askdd Louisa. 

' I had not full means of judging,* said Isabel, more tlionglit- 
fully than seemed justified by the childis|i ,question. ‘His 
cousin is coming, too,* she added; ‘ Mr. Frolt Dynevor.' 

* Another cousin!’ exclaimed Virginia. 

‘ No; a relation of Lord Ormerslleld—a porsdn to be much 
respected. Ho is heir to' a lost estate, and of a very grand old 
family. Lord Eitzjocclyn says tliat he is exerthig himself to 
the very utmost for his grandmother and orphan sister; denying 
himself everything. He is to bo a clergyman. There was a 
book of Hivinity open on the table.’ 

*Ho must bewery good!* said Louisa, in a low, impressed 
voice, and fondling her sister’s hand. ‘Will he be as good as 
bir Boland f 

‘Ohl I am glad ho is coming 1* cried Virginia. *We have 
so wished to see somebody very good 1* 

A bell rang—a signal that Lady Conway would be in her 
room, where she liked her two girls to come to her while slii" 
was dressing. Louisa reluctant’ detached herself from her 
sister, and Virginia lingered to say, ‘Dress quickly, please, 
please^ Isabel I know there is a new bit of Sir Boland done I 
Oh! 1 hope Mr. Dynevor is like him f 

‘ Not quit^* said Isabel, smiling as they ran away. * Poor 
children, I am afraid they will be disappointed; but long may 
tieir draving be to see ‘ somebody very good 1**. 

* 1 am vciy glad they should meet any one answering the 
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deacriptioiii* said tlie governess. * I don’t gather that you are 
much deligh(»ed with the object of the expedition.’ 

*A pretty boy—very pretty. It quite explains all I have 
ever heard of his mother.’ 

. * As you told the children.* 

’ More than I told the children. Their aunt never by de¬ 
scription seemed to me my ideal, as you know. I would rather 
have seen a likeness to Lord Ormersfield, who—though I dop’/;- 
like him—has something striking in the curt, dry, melancholy 
dignity of his manner.’ 

* And how Itos Lord Fitsjocelyn displeased youl’ 

* Perha])s there is no harm in him—he may not have clua- 
racter enough for that; but talk, attitudes, everything betrays 
that he is used to bo worshipped—takes it as a matter of course, 
and believes nothing so interesting as himself.* 

* Don’t you think you may have gone with your mind made 
up?’ 

* If you mean that T thought myself uncalled for, and hearr 
tily detested the expedition, you are right; but I saw what I 
did not expect’ 

‘ Was it vciy bad V 

* A very idle practical joke, such as I dislike particularly. 
A quantity of wet &a-wecd wound round Mr. Dynevor’s hat’ 

Miss King laughed. ‘ Really, my dear, I don’t think you 
know what yoting men like from each other.’ 

* Mr. Dynevor did not like it,’ said Isabel, * though he tried 
to pass it off lightly as tho spirite of recovery. Those spirits— 
I am<^afraid he has too much to suffer from them. There is 


something so ungenerous in pmctical wit, especially from a 
prosperous man to one unprosperous 1’ 


* Well, Isabel, 1 won’t contradict, but I should imagine that 
such things often showed people to be on the best of terms.’ 
Isabel shook her head, and left tho room, to Imve her dark 


hair braided, with little heed from herself, as she sat dreamily 
over a book. Before the lost bracelet was clasped, slie was 
claimed by her two little sisters, who gave her no peace till her 
desk was opened, and a manuscript drawn forth, that they might 
hear the two new pages of her morning’s work. It was a Fouqu6> 
like tale, relieving and giving expression to the yearnings for ho¬ 
liness and loftiness that had grown up within Isabel Conway in 
the cramped round of her existence. The stdry went back to 
the troul^our days of Provenco, where a knight, the heir of a 
line of shattered fortunes, was betrothed to the heiress of the 


oppressors, that thus all wrongs might be redressed. They had 
lei^t to love^ when Sir Bol^d discovered that the lands in 
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dispate had been won by sacrilega Ho mefc Adeline at a chapel 
in a little valley, to toll the whola They agreecf to eaciihce 
themselves, that restitution should bo made; the knight to go 
as a crusader to the Holy Land; the lady, after waiting awhile 
to tend her aged father, to enter a convent, and restore her 
dower to the church. Twice had Isabel written that parting, 
pouring out her heart in the high-souled tender devotion of 
Roland and his Adeline; and both feeling and description were 
l^utiful and poetical, though unequal. Louisa used to cry 
whenever she heard it, yet only wished to hear it again and 
again; and when Virginia insisted on reading ift to Miss Xing, 
tears had actually been surprised in the govei*ness*s eyea Yet 
she liked still better Adeline’s meek and patient temper, where 
breathed the feeling Isabel herself would fain cherish—the deep, 
earnest, spiritual life and high consecrated purpose that were 
with the Frovcngal maiden through all her enforced round of 
gay festivals, light minstrelsy, tourneys, and Courts of Love, 
Thus far had the story gone. Isabel had been writing a wild, 
mysterious ballad, reverting to that higher love and the true 
spirit of self-sacrifice, which Vas to thrill strangely on the ears 
of the thoughtless at a contention for the Golden Violet, and 
which she had adapted to a favourite air, to the extreme delight 
of the two girls. To them the CJiapel in iM valley, Roland and 
his Adeline, were very nearly real, and were the hidden joy of 
their hearts,—all the more because their existence was a prc> 
cious secret between the three sisters and Miss King, who 
viewed it as such an influence on the young (fnes, that, with 
more meaning than she could have explained, she called it their 
’J'4IAmaque. The following-up of the teaching of Isabel and 
^liss King might lead to results as little suspected by Lady 
Conway as F^n^lon's philosophy was by Louis XIV. 

Lady Conway was several years older than her beautiful 
sister, apd had married much later. Perhaps she had aimed 
too high, and bad met with disappointments unavowed; for she 
had finally contented l^erself with becoming the second wife of 
Sir Walter Conway, and was now his ‘serene, good-natured, 
prosperous widow. Disliking his estate and neighbourhood, anil 
thinking the daughters want^ London society and London mas¬ 
ters^ die diut up the house until her son should be of age, and 
i^pent tbe season in Lowndes-square, the autumn either abroad, 
in visits, or at watering-places. 

Reanchastel was an annual resort of the family. Isabel waa 
more slenderly portioned than her half-sisters; and she waa one 
of the nearest surviving relations of her mothers cousin, Mr. 
Mausdb whose, lai^ge co^ortable house was always hospitable; 
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and wliotEie wifeb a great dealer in goodnatured ocmfidential got- 
Bip, used to iKirow out hints to her great friend Ijady Conaray, 
that much depended on Isabel’s marriage—^that Mr. Mansell 
had been annoyed at connexions formed by others of his rela* 
lions—but though he hod decided on nothing) the dear giii's 
cixoico might make a great diiTurencei 

Nothing could be more passive than Miss Conway. She could 
not remember her mother) but her childhood had been passed, 
under an admirable governess; and though her own Miss Long¬ 
man had left her, Miss King, the successor, was a person worthy 
of her chief coAfidence. At two-and-twenty, the sdiool-rooin 
was still the home of her affections, and her ardent love was 
lavished on her Httlo sisters and her brother Walter. 

Going out with Lady Conway was mere matter of duty and 
submission. She had not such high animal spirits as to find 
enjoyment in her gaieties, and her grave, pensive character only 
attained to walking through her part; she liad seen little but 
the more frivolous samples of society, scorned and disliked all 
that was worldly aiid maumuvring, and hung back from levity and 
coquetry with utter distaste. HemoVed from her natui*al home, 
where she would hav6 found duties and seen various aspects of 
life, she had little to interest or occupy her in her unsettled 
wanderings; and toiler the sap of life was in books, in- dreams, 
in the love of her brother and sisters, and in discussions with 
Miss King ; hef favourite vision for the future, the going to live 
with Walter at Thornton Conway when he should bo of ago. 
But Walter was younger than Louisa, and it was a very distaut 
pro^et 

Her characteristic was a calm, serene indifference, in which 
her stepmother acquiesced, as lovers of peace do in wliAt they 
cannot help; and the more willingly, that her tranquil dignity 
and pensive grace exactly suited the style of her tall queenly 
figure, delicate features, (Wk soft languid eyea^ and dear olive 
complexion, just tinged with rosebud pink. 

What Louis said of her to his tutor (pi the Monday night of 
their arrival was beyohd the bounds of all reason; and it was 
even more memorable that Jem was neither satirical nor dis¬ 
putatious, assented to all, and if he sighed, it was after his door 
was shnt. 

A felicitous day ensued, spent by James in shooting; by Fitc- 
jocelyn, in the drawing-room; whither Mr& 1118113611 had re¬ 
quested Isabel’s presence, as a fhvour to heiselt The young 
lady sat at work, seldom raising her eyes, but. thu was enough 
for him; his intense admiration and pleasure in her presence so 
exhi]ui*at(d him, that ho inttlcd sway to the utmost. Louisa 
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was at first the excuse. la no further dmiht of hiSigood-naturei 
the q)ent an hour in the morning in giving himtanagrams to 
guess; and after the had repaired to the sehool-ronra, he went 
on inyenting fresh ones, and transposing the ivory letters, r£un> 
bling on in his usual style of pensive drollery. Happiness never 
set him off to advantage, and either there was more froth than 
ordinary, or it appeared unusually ridiculous to an audience who 
j^did not detect the under-enn'ent of reflection. His father would 
^ave been in despair, Mrs. Ponsonby or Mary would have inter- 
posed; but the ladies of Bcauchastel laughed and encouraged 
him,-~all but Isabel, who sat in the window, land thought of 
Adeline, * spighted and angered both,* by a Navarreso coxcomb, 
with sleeves down to his heels, and shoes turned up to his kncea 
She gave herself great credit for having already created him a 
Viscount. 

Id the afternoon, Louis drove out lionizing with his aunt; 
but though the ponies 8to}^ed of themselves at all the notable 
views; sea, hill, and river were lost on him. Lady Conway 
could have drawn out a flir less accessible person, and her out¬ 
pouring of his own sentimehts made him regard her as perfect. 

She consulted him about her winter's resort. Louisa re¬ 
quired peculiar care, and she had thought of tiying mineral 
^ths—what was thought of Korthwold f fkhat kind of houses 
were there) The Korthwold faculty tlicmselvcs might have 
taken a lesson from Fitzjocclyn’s eloquent analysis of the che¬ 
mical properties of the waters, and all old Mr. Frost’s spirit 
would seem to have descended on him wlicn he^ilated an the 
House Beautiful. Lodgers for Miss Faithfull! wliat jubilee they 
would cause! And such lodgers! No wonder he was in 
ecstasj^ All the evening the sound of his low, deliberate voice 
was unceasing, and hb calm announcements tojlib two little 
cousins were each one more startling than the lastj while 
Jan^s, to whom it was likewise all sunshine, was full of viva¬ 
city, and a shrewd piquancy of manner that gave zo/it to all he 
said, and wondeifully enlivened the often rather dull circle at 
BeauchasteL 

Morning came; and when the ladies descended to breakfast, it 
was found that Lord Fitzjocelyn had gone out with the sportsmen. 
The children lamented, and their ciders pronounced a young gen¬ 
tleman's passion for shooting-to bo quite incalculable. When, late 
in the day, the party retjomed, it was reported that he did not 
appear to care much for the sport; but had walked bcside.Mr. 
hfapaell's shooting-pony, and had Anally gone with him tp see 
his model flsrm. This was a sure ixmuI to the old eqiure's heart, 
and no one was more delighted with the guest. For Aunt 

L 
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CaihariDe b Louis was always attracted 1)7 old age, and liis 

attentive maikuiers bad won Mr. Mansell’s beatt» even before bis 
inquiries about bis hobby bad completed the charm. To ez* 
pound and to listen to histories of agricultural experiments that 
really answered, was highly satia^tory to both, and all the 
evening they were eager over the great account-book whi^ was 
the pride of the squire’s heart; while Yiiginia and Louisa 
grumbled or looked imploring, and Isabel marvelled at there, 
being any interest for any one in old Mr. Mansell’s conver¬ 
sation. 

* What is the meaning of thisf asked Jame% as they went 
up stairs. 

Louis shrugged like a Frenchman, looked d^onnmre, and said 
* Oood-night.* 

Again he came down; prepared for shooting, though both 
)>a]e and lame; but ho quietly put aside all expostulation^ 
walking on until, about fifty yar^ from the house, a pebbly 
turning under the injured foot, caused such severe pain lhat he 
could but just stagger to a tree and sit down. 

There was much battling before Mr. Mansell would consent 
to leave him, or he to allow James to help him bock to the 
house, before going.pn to overtake the party. 

Very irate was Jem, at folly that seemed to have undone the 
benefits of the lost month, and at changeableness that was a 
desertion of the queen to whom all homage was due. He was 
astonished that Louis turned into the study, a room little inha¬ 
bited in general, and said, ‘Make haste-—you will catch the 
otberet; don’t fall in with the ladies.* 

* 1 moan to send your aunt to you.* 

* Pray don’t. Can’t yon suppose that peace is grateful after 
having counted every mortal lionr last night 1* . 

* Was that the reason you were going to walk ten miles with¬ 
out a leg to stand upon 1 Fitzjocelyn 1 is tiiis systematic 3* 

* What is f said l^uis, wearily. 

‘ Your treatment of—^your aunt.' * 

* On what system should aunts be treated f 

*Of all moments to choose for ckpricel Exactly when I 
thought even you were fixed f 

* Pv/r troppoi sighed Lonis. 

*lLir cried Jem, 'you have not gone and predpitated 
matters 1 I thought you could never amaae me again; but 
oven you might have felt she was a being to merit vaUer more 
time and respect !* 

'JEoms 1 am not devoid of the organ of veneration.* 

fiiB Bleak toim was a farther pror.meaMon ; and with uplifted 
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ofiin, bair ruffled like tbe crest of a Shetland po^i Joshing eyes, 
and distinct enunciation, James exclaimed, 'Ton will excuse 
me for not understanding yon. You come here; you derote 
yourself to your aunt and cousins^you seem strongly attracted; 
then, all on a sudden, you rush out shooting—an exercise for 
which you don't care, and when you can't walk: you show the 
most pointed negleci And after being dono-up yestei'day, you 
.repeat tlie experiment to-day, as if for the mere object of laming 
yourself for lifeb 1 could understand pique or temper, but you 
have not the —* 

* The sense,' said Louis; ' no, nor anything to^bo piqued at.* 

* If there be a motive,' said James, * I liavo a right to demand 
not to be trifled with any longer.' 

* 1 wish you could bo content to shoot your birds, and leave 
mo in .peace: you will only have your fun spoilt, like mine, and 
go into a fury. The fact is, tliat my father writes in a state of 
perturbation. He says, 1 might have understood, from the 
tenor of his conduct, that be did not wish mo to be intimate 
with my aunt's family f llg cannot know anything about them, 
for it is all one warning against fashion and fiivoUty. He docs 
not blame us—especialTy not you.' 

* I wish ho did.' 

'But he desires that our intercourse should ho no more than 
propriety demands, and plunges into a discourse ogainst flrst 
iiupressions, beauty, and the like.' 

* So tliat's the counterblast.' 

'You ought to help me, Jem,* said Louis, dejectedly. 

' I'll help you with all my heart to combat your father's pro- 
judiooi|' 

'An hour's unrestrained intercourse with these people wbffld 
best destroy them,' said Louis; 'bu^ in the Incan time—1 
wonder what he means.' 

'jEio means that he is in terror for his darling scheme.' 

'Mra Ponsonby was very right,' sighed Louis. 

'Ay L A pretty condition you would be in, if she had not 
had too much principle to let you be a victim to submissiop. 
That's what you'll come to, though! You will never know the 
meaning of passion; you will escape something by it, thongK 
you vnll be twisted round his lordship's Anger, and many ^ 
cboiee. I hope she will have red hair 1* 

'Negative and positive obedience stand on different grounds,* 
•aid Louis, with such calmness as often fhettod Jamei^ rat saved 
their IHendship. ' Beside^ till I had this letter, 1 had no no^ra 
of any sodi thing.* 

^raes'a indignation resulted in Aerce stammering; while 

L % 
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Louis delibe^toiy continued a vtvd voce self examination, witb 
his own quaitit nalvet^y betraying emotion only by the burning 
colour of cheek and brow. 

‘No; I had no such notion. I only felt that her presence 
had the gladdening, inspiriting, calming effect of moonlight or 
starlight. 1 reverenced her as a dream of poetry walking the 
earth. Ha! now one hears the sound of it—that is like it 1 1 
did not think it was such a eonfirmed case. 1 should have gone 
on in peace but for this letter, and never thought about it 
at all.' 

‘ So much the better for you!' 

*My father is too just aud candid not to own his error, and 
be thankful.' 

‘And you expect her to bear with your alternations in the 
mean time 

‘ Towards her I have not alternated. When I have' made 
giggle with Olora imder the influence of the starry sky, did you 
suppose mo giggling with Lyra or the Pleiades 1 I should dread 
to see the statue descend; it seemed irreverence even to gaze. 
The lofty serenity keeps me aloof. like to believe in a crea¬ 
ture too bright and good for human nature's daily food. Our 
profane squinting through telescopes at the Lady Moon reveals 
nothing but wom-oiit volcanoes and dry oceans, black gulfs and 
scorched desolation; but verily that may not be Lady Moon’s 
fault—only that of our base inventions. So I would be content 
to mark her—Isabel, I mean—queenly, moonlike name!—walk 
in beauty and tranquillity unruffled, without distorting my 
vision by personal aims at bringing her down to my level. 
There—don’t laugh at me, Jem.' 

* No, I am too sorry for you.' 

‘Whyl’ he exclaimed, iin 2 )atlent of compassion; ‘do you 
think it desperate V 

* I see your affection given to a most worthy object^ aud I 
know what your notions of submission will end in.' 

‘Once for all, Jem,’ said Fitzjocelyn, ‘do you know how you 
are using my father) No; Irabel Conway may be the happi¬ 
ness or the disappointment of my life-^1 cannot tell. 1 am 
sure my fatlier is mistaken, and 1 l^lieve he may be convinced; 
but I am bound not to fly in the face of his dkect commands, 
and, till we can come to an understanding, I must do the best 
1 can,'and trust to —* 

The last word was lost,na he turned to nurse his ankle, and 
presently to entreat James to join the sportsmen; but Jem was 
m a mo^ to do nothing pleasing to himself nor to any one else. 
A sacrifloe is usually imtatii^ to the spectators, who renum- 
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strato ntW than listen to self-reproach; and Low had been 
gniltf.of three great offences—being in the righty^making him- 
!;elf ridiculous, and submitting tamely—^besides the high-treason 
to Isabel's beauty. It was well tliat the Earl was safe out of 
(he way of the son of the Pendragons I 

Fitzjocclyn was in and discomfort enough to moke James 
unwilling to leave him; though his goodwill did not prevent 
. him from keeping up such a stream of carpings and sinister 
auguries, that it was almost the climax of good-temper that 
enabled Louis to lie still, trying to read a ^reat quarto Parkh 
TravdSf and abstaining from any reply that ^uld aggravate 
matters. As the one would not go to luncheon, the other would 
not; and after watching the sound of the ladies' sotting out for 
their drive, Louis said that he would go and lie on the turf; 
but at that moment the door was thrown open, and iu ran Vir¬ 
ginia. Explanations were quickly exchanged—how she had 
come to find Vertot's Malta for Isabel, and how he had been 
sent in by hurting his foot. 

‘Were you going to stay in all dayl* said Virginia. ‘Oh, 
come with us! Wo have tlio pony-carriage; and wo are going 
to a dear old ruin, walking and driving by turns. Do, pray, 
come; there’s plenty of room.' 

• There could bo no objection to the school-room party, and it 
was no small relief to escape from James and hope ho was 
amused; so Fiisjocelyn allowed himself to be dragged off in 
triumph, and James was acceding to his entreaty that he would 
go in se^ch of the shooting-party, when, as they reached the 
hall-door, they beheld Miss Conway waiting on tlie stejA 

Thqre was no receding for her any more than for Louis, so 
she could only make a "private resolution against the pony-car¬ 
riage, and dedicate herself to the unexceptiona|>lo company of 
little sister, governess and tutor; for James had resigned the 
shooting, and attached himself to the expedition. It was an 
excellent opportunity of smoothing his cousin's way, and show¬ 
ing that all was not caprice that might so appear: so ho began • 
to tell of his most advantageous traits of character, and to 
explain away his whimsical conduct, with great ardour and 
ingenuity. He thought he should be perfectly satisfied if he 
could win but one smile of approbation from that gravely beau¬ 
tiful month; and it came at last, when he told of FitgocelynVi 
devoted affection to Mrs. Frost wd his nnpeasing kindness to 
the old ladies of Dynevor Terrace. Thus gratified, he let him¬ 
self be led into abstract questions of principle,—a style of dis¬ 
cussion fieqiient between Miss King and I^bel, but on which 
thp latter had never seen the light of a man’s mind thrown 
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except throuffb books. The gentlemen whom she had met were 
seldom either deep or emmest, except those too much beyond 
her roach; and she had avoided anything like confidence or 
intimacy: but Mr. Dynevor conld enlighten and vivify her 
perplexed reflections, answer her inquiries, confirm her opinion 
of books, and enter into all that she ventured with diffidence to 
express. He was enchanted to find that no closer approach 
could dim the lustre of Louis' moon, and honoured her doubly 
for what she had made herself in frivolous society. Ho felt 
sure that his testimony would gain credit where Fitzjocclyn’s 
would be regarded *as love-blinded, and already beheld himself 
forcing full proof of her merits on the reluctant Earl, beholding 
Louis happy, and Isabel emancipated from constraint. 

A five miles' walk gave full time for such blissful discoveries; 
for Miss Conway was resolute against entering the pony-caiv 
riage, and walked on, protesting against over being fatigued ; 
while Louis was obliged to occupy his seat in the carriage, with 
a constant change of companiona 

* I think, my dear,* said Miss King, when the younger girls 
had gone to their mother's toilette, ‘That you will have to for¬ 
give me.* 

* Meaning,' said Isabel, ‘ that you are bitten too ! Ah ! Miss 
King, you could not'withstand the smile with which he handed 
you in I* 

* Could you withstand such an aiFcotionate account of your 
cruel, tyrannical practical joker)' 

* Facts are sthbbom things. Do you know what Mr. Dynevor 

is doin^ at this moment t 1 met him in the gallery, hunying 
off to Ebbscrcek for some lotion for Lord Fitzjocelyn's ankle. 
I begged him to let Mrs. Mansell send ; but no—^no one but 
himself could find it, and his cousin could not bear strangers^ to 
disarrange his room. If anything were wanting, it would bo 
enough to see how simply and earnestly such a man has been 
brought to pamper—nay, to justify, almost to ador^ the whims 
and follies of this youth* t 

‘ If anything were wanting to what 7 To your dislike.* 

‘ It would not be so active as dislike, unless —* Isabel spoke 
with drooping head, and Miss King did not ask her to iiiiish, 
but said, * He has not given you much cause for alarm.* 

‘Ho; he is at least a thorough gentleman. It may be con¬ 
ceit, or wrong self-consoioasness, but from the moment the poor 
boy was spied In the shop, I had a perception thaf'mamma and 
Mrs. Mansell marked him down. Personally he would be 
innocent; but, through aU his chatter, 1 cannot shako bil the 
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fiauT* that I am ivatehed, or that decided iiulif ia not 
needed to keep him at a Stance.* 

* 1 wish you could have seen him without knowing him f 
'In Tain, dear Miss King I I can't bear handsome mmL I 
see his frivolity and shallowness; and for amiability, what do 
you think of keeping his coYisin all the morning from shooting 
for such a mere nothing, and then sending him off for a ten 
^miles' walk V 

' For my part, I confess that I was struck with the good 
. sense and kindness he showed in our —I thought it 

justified Mr. Dynevor's description.' ^ 

' Tes, 1 have no doubt that there is some good in him. He 
might have done very well, if ho had not always been an idol.' 

Isabel was the more provoked with Lord Fitzjocelyn, when, 
by>and-by, he appeared in the drawing-room, and related tho 
result of bis cousin’s mission. Jem, who would know better 
than himself where to find his property, had not chosen to 
believe his description of the spot where he had left the lotion; 
and, in the twilight, Louis liad found his foot coiled about by 
the feelers and claws of a formidable monster—no other than 
a bottled scorpion, a recent present from Captain Hannaford. 
He did not say how emblematic the scorpion lotion was of that 
which Jem had been administering to his wounded spirit all tho 
moining, but he put the story in so ludicrous alight that Isabel 
decided that Mr. Dynevor was ungenerously and ungratefully 
treated as a butt; and she turned away in displeasure from the 
group whom the ^dtal was amusing, to offer her sympathy to 
the tutor, and renew tho morning's conversation. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


FBOSTT, BUT XINDLT. 


Go iwt eastward, go not westward, 

For a stranger whom we know not. 

Like a fire upon the hearthstone^ 

Is a neighbour's homely daughter; 

Like Uie moonlight or the staiiight. 

Is the handsomest of strangers. 

Legend ofHiawatku, 


W HAT a laboured production had the letter been/ "Bow 
many copies had the statesman written 1 how late had he 
mA over it at nij^t 1 how much more oonudetation had he 
spent on it then on papers involving the success of his li& 1 
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A word to^ much or too little might precipitate the oata- 
Btr^hfl, cud tho bare notina of his son’s marriage with a pupil 
of Lady Conway renewed and gave fresh poignancy to the 
past. 

At first his anxieties were past mention; but he grew rest* 
less under them, and tho instinct of going to Mrs. Ponsonby 
I)revailed. At least, she would know what Lad transpired from 
James, or from Fitzjocclyn to Mrs. Frost. 

She had heard of castatic letters from both tho cousins, and 
Mary had been delighted to identify Miss Conway with tho 
Isabel of whoiA one of her school friends spoke rapturously; 
but tho lust letter hud been from James to his grandmother, 
declaiing that Lord Ormci’sflcld was destroying the happiness 
of the most dutiful of sons, who was obedient oven to tame¬ 
ness, and so absurd that tluiro was no bearing him. Ills loi'd- 
ship must hear re.aKoii, and learn that he wiis rejecting tho most 
admirable creature in existence, her sujjcriority of mind ex¬ 
ceeding even her loveliness of person. He had better beware 
of tyranny; it was possible to a^uso submission, and who 
could answer for tho consequences of tliwarting strong affec¬ 
tions 1 All tho ground Filzjocelyn had gained in the last six 
weeks had been lo^t ; and for tho future, James would not 
predict 

* An Uncomfortable matter,* said Airs. Ponsonby, cbiofly for 
the sake of reading her danghtcr's foelinga * If it were not in 
jioor Louis's mind already, his father and James would plant it 
thei’o by their contrary ollorts.’ 

‘ Oh*l I hope it will come right,* said Mary. * Louis is too 
good, and his father too kind, for it not to end well.,, ^nd 
then, mamma, he will be able to prove, what nobody will be¬ 
lieve—tliat he is constant’ 

* You think so, do you V said her mother, smiling. 

Mary blushed, but answered, * where he really cared, he 
would be constant His fancy might be taken, and he might 
rave, but he would never really like what was not good.—If 
he does think about Miss Conw'ay, we may trust she is wortliy 
of him. Oh I I should like to see her 1* 

Mary’s eyes lighted up with an enthusiasm that used to be a 
stranger to them. It was not the over-acted indifference nor* 
the tender generosity of disappointment: it seemed more to 
jtartake of the fond, unselfish, elder-sisterly affection that she 
had always shown towards Louis, and it set hw mother (|uite 
at ease. 

Seeing Lord Ormcrsfield riding into the terrace, Maty set out 
lor a w^k, that he might have -his hetAj with ^er 
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mother. On coming home, she met him on the stfirs; and ho 
spoke with a sad softness and tone of pardon that alarmed h<w 
so much, that she hastened to ask her mother whether Louis 
had really avowed an attoohment. 

* Oh no,* said Mrs. Ponaonby ; * he has written a very rigi^t- 
minded letter, on the whole), poor boy 1 though he is sure the 
donways have only to bo known to be appreciated. Bather 
too true 1 It is in his Miss Fanny hand, stiff and dispirited; 
and his father has worked liimself into such a state of unear 
sinesa, that 1 think it will end in his going to Ebbscrcck at 
once.' 

* O mamma, you won’t let him go and torment Louis 1* 

‘Why, Mary, have you been learning of James 1 Perhaps 

he would torment him more from a distance; and besides, I 
doubt what sort of counsellor James is likely to make in his 
present mood.* 

‘ I never could see that James made any difference to Louis,* 
said Mary. * I know people think ho does, because Louis gives 
up wishes and plans to hiig ; but ho is not led in opinions or 
principles, as far as 1 can see.* , 

* Not unless his own wishes went the same way.* 

‘ At least, Lord Ormersfield will see Mit^ Conway 1* 

* I am afraid that will do no good. It will not bp for the 
first time. Lady Conway has been his dread from the time of 
his own marriage; and if she should come to Northwold, he 
will be in despair. 1 do think he must be right; she must be 
making a dead set at Louis.* 

* Not Miss Conway,* said Mary, * I know she must bh good, 
or he yrould not endure her for a inoment.* 

* Mary, you do not know the power*of beauty.* 

*I have heard of it,* said Maty; ‘I have se'en how Dofia 
Guadalupe was followed. But those people were not like 
Louia ' No, mamma; I think James might bo taken in, 1 
don’t think Louis could be—unleas he had a very grand dream 
of his own before his eyes } and then it would be his own 
dream, not the lady that he saw; and by-and-by ho would find 
it out, and be so vexed I* 

‘ And, I tmsf^ before he had committed himself I* 

‘Mamma, I won’t have you think Miss Conway anything 
but op to his dreams 1 I know she is. Oaily think what Jane 
Dmmmond says of her 1* 

When the idea of going to see how matters stood had once 
occurred to the Earl; he could not stay at home: the ankle and 
the affections preyed on him by turns, and he wrote to Sir 
Oabitead to fix an earlier day for the promised visi^ as 
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well as to ^ son, to announoe his speedj arrival. Then he 
forgot the tardiness of cross-country posts, and outran his 
letter, so that he found po one ta meet him at Bii^leypool; and 
on driving up to the gate at Ebbscreek, found all looking de¬ 
serted. After ipuch knocking, Priscilla appeared, round-eyed 
and gasping, and verified his worst fears with * Gone to Bo- 
chattle.* .However, she explained that only one gentleman was 
gone to dine there; the other was. rowing him round the 
[loint, with grandfather;—they would soon be back—^indeed 
they ought, for the tide was so low, they would have to laud 
down by the shingle l)ar. 

She pointed out where the boat must come in; and thither 
the Earl directed his stops, feeling as if he were going to place 
himself under a nutmeg-grater, as he tliought how James Frost 
would reeeive the implied distrust of his guardianship. 

The sunset gleam was fading on the sleepy waves that made 
but a feint of breaking, along the shining expanse of moist un¬ 
covered sand, when two figures were seen progressing from the 
projecting rocks, casting long shadows before them. Lord Or- 
xnersfield began to prepare a mollilyiqg address—^but, behold ! 
Was it the efieot of‘light so mueh to lengthen Jcm*s form ? 
nay, was it making him walk with a stick ? A sudden, un¬ 
looked-for hope seized the EarL The next minute he had been 
recognised; and in the grasping hands and meeting eyes, all 
was forgotten, save the true, and affection of father and son. 

* I did not expect this pleasure. They told mo you were 
dining out.* * 

‘ Ofily rowing Jem to the landing-place. I told him to make 
my excuses. It is a dinner to half the neighbourhood, and my 
foot is always troublesome if I do not lay it up in the even¬ 
ing.* 

* I am glad you are prudent,* said his father, dismissing his 
fears in his gratification, and proceeding to lay his coming to 
the score qf the foot. 

Fltzjocelyn did nqt wish to see through the plea—he was 
much too happy in his father*s unusual warmth and tenderness, 
and in tiie delights of hospitality. Mra Hannaford was gone 
out, and eatables were scarce; but a tea-dinner was prepared 
merrily between Priscilla, the Gaptain, and Louii^ who gloried 
in displaying his school-fagging accomplishments with toast, 
oggBf and racers—hobbled Iratween parlour and kitchen, help¬ 
ing Prkoilla, joking with tlie Captain, and waiting on liu 
father so eagerly and joyously as to awaken a sense of adven- 
tiire and enjoyment in the Earl himselfi No meal, with 
Fmmpton behind his ibhair, had ever equalled Fit 2 jocGlya*a 
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eookeiy or attendance; and Louis's reminise^fnoes of the 

E enalties he had suflered fi'om his seniors for burnt toast, awoke 
ke recollections of schoolboy days, hitherto in utter oblivion, 
and instead of the intended delicate conversation, father and 
son found themselves laughing over a ' Hrociniwn or review 6i 
schools.' 

Still, the subject must be entered on; and when Lord Or* 
mersficld had mentioned the engagement to go to Oakstead, he 
added, * All is well> since I have found you here. Let mo tell 
. you that I never felt more grateful nor more relieved than by 
this instance of regard for my wishea* * 

Though knowing the fitful nature of Louis's colour, ho 'ivould 
have been better satisfied not to have called up such an inten¬ 
sity of red, and to have had some other answer than, * 1 wish 
you saw more of them.' 

‘ I see them every year in London.' 

‘ London gives so little scope for real acquaintance,' ventured 
Louis again, with downcast eyes. 

* Yon forget that Lady ^onway is my Bisterdn-law.' Louis 
would have spoken, but nis father added, * Before you vrew 
bom, 1 had full cxpericnco of her. You'must take it on trust 
that her soft, prepossessing manners belong^to her as a woman 
of the world who cannot see you without designs on you.' * 
* Of course,' said Louis, * 1 yield to your expressed wishes; 
but my aunt has been very kind to me : and,' he added, after 
trying to mould the words to their gentlest form, .♦you could 
not see my cousins without being convinced \lmt it is the 
utmost injustice—•' * 

* 1 djp not censure them,* said his father, as he hesitated be¬ 
tween indignation and respect; * I only tell you, Louis, that 
nothing codd grieve me more than to see your hftppinessin the 
keeping of a pupil of Lady Conwify.* 

He met a look full of consternation, and of struggles be¬ 
tween filial deference and the sense of injustice. All Louis 
allowed himself to sajibwas, however, * Surely, when 1 am her 
own nephew 1 when our poverty is a flagrant fact—she may be 
acquitted of anything but caring for me for—for my mother's 
sake.** ' . 

There was a silenoe that alarmed Louis, who had never 
before named his mother to the Earl. At Wt, Lord Ormers- 
fidd spoke clearly and sternly, in ebavaoteristio succinct sen¬ 
tences, but taking breath between eadh. / You ehaU have no 
reason to think me prgudieed. I will tell you facts., There 
was a mateh which she desired for such causes as lead her to 
sed^ you. llio pbrerty was gruater, and she knew it. On one 
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Bide there Tifis, stron" affection ; on that which sJie iuduencod 
there was—none wliatever. If there were scioiples, she smo¬ 
thered them. She worked on a young innocent mind to act 
out her deceit, and without a misgiving on—on his part that 
his feelings were not returned, the maiiiage took place.* 

* It could not have been all her own fault,* cried Louis. ‘ It 
roust have been a willing instrument—much to blame —* 

His £a,ther cut him short with sudden severity, such as 
startled him. * Never say so, Louis. She was a mere child, 
educated for that sole purpose; her most SAVcct and docUo 
nature wasted^and perverted.’ 

‘And you know this of your own knowledge?’ said Fit*- 
jocelyn, still striving to find some loophole to escape from such 
testimony. 

The Ejirl paused, as if to collect himself, then repeated the 
words, slowly and decidedly, ‘Of my own knowledge. I could 
not have spoken thus otherwise.* 

* May I ask how it ended?’ 

* As those who marry for beauty alono have a right to ex¬ 
pect. There was neither coufidciice nor sympathy. She died 
early. I—we—tho^e who loved her as their own life—^wero 
thankful.* 

Louis perceived the sti'ong effort aud groat distress with 
which these words were uttered, and ventured no answer, 
glancing hastily through all his connexions to guess whose 
history could thus deeply affect his father ; but ho was entirely 
at a loss; and Lord Onncrsdeld, recovering himself, added, 
‘Say no more of this ; but, believe me, it was to spare you from 
her raanceuvres that I kcjk you apart from that family.* 

‘ The Northwold baths have been recommended for Louisa,* 
said Fitqocelyn. ‘ Before we know of your ol>jcctions, wo 
mentioned Miss Faithfull’s lodgings.* 

What the Earl was about to utter, he suppressed. 

* You cannot look at those girls and name manoeuvring I* 
ciiod Louis. 

* Poor things.* 

After a silence. Lord Ormersfield added, with more anxiety 
than pnidenco, ‘ Set my mind at rest, Louis. There can have 
been no harm done yet, in so shoil; a time.* 

*I—don’t—^know —* said Louis, slowly. ‘I have seldom 
spoken to her, to be sure. She actually makes me shy t I 
never saw anything half so lovely. I cannot help her reigning 
over my thoughts. I shall never believe a word against her, 
tliough I cannot disputo what you say of my aunt. She is (if 
another mould. I wish you could let me hope that— 
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A gesture of despair from his father out him 
* I will do wliatever you please,* he conduded. 

*'You will find that time conquers the fancy,* said the Earl, 
quickly.' * I am relieved to find that you have at least not com- 
mitted youmelf: it would be no compliment to Mary Ponsonby.' 
Lotus’s lip curled somewhat; but he said no more, and made 


BO objeetions to the arrangements which his father proceeded to 
detail. Doubtful of the accommodations of Kbbscrcek, Lord 


Ormersficid had prudently retained his fiy ; and tliough Louis^ 
intending to sleep on the floor, protested that there was plenty 
of room, he chose to return to the inn at Bidkloypool, lie 
would call for Louis to-morrow, to take him for a formal call at 


Beauchastel; and the day after they would go together to 
Oakstcad, leaving James to return homo, about ten days sooner 
than had been previously concerted. 

Lord Oimcrsfield had not been gone ten minutes, before 
James's quick bounding tread was heard far along tho dry 
woodland paths. He vaulted over the gate, and entered by the 
open window, exclaiming, as he did so,' Hurrah I Tho deed is 
dor.e ; tho letter is off to engage the House Beautifid.* 

I Doom is doom i’ were the first wofds that occurred to 
Louis. * The lion and the prince.* 

* What’s that ?’ 


* There was once a king,* began Louis, ns if the tale were the 
newest in tho world, ‘whose son was predestined to be killed 
by a lion. After much consideration, his Majesty endued his 
royal highness in a toTver, warranted wild-beast*proof, and for¬ 
bade the chase to be mentioned in his hearing. The rcsifit wait, 
that the locked-up prince died of lock-jaw in consequence ot 
tearing his hand with a nail in the picture of the lion.* 

* I shall send that apologue straight to Ormersfteld.* 

^ You may spare that trouble. My father has been with me 
all the tavening.’ 

* Oh 1 his double-ganger visits you. That accounts for your 

freaks.* 9 

‘ Double-gangers seldom come in yellow-bodied flies.* 

* His lor^hip in proprid persond. You don’t mean it.* 

*He is deeping at the ‘ George* at Bickleypool. There is a 

letter coming to-morrow by tho post, to say he is coming to-day, 
with every imaginable civility to you; but 1 am to go to tlio 
rose-qoloured pastor’s with him on Wednesday.* 

*So there’s an end of our peace and comfoH f 

* 1 am afraid we have sadly discomposed his peace.* 

^Did you discover whether his warnings have the sligUtest 
foupdation f 
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* He told a history that somewhat accounts for his dis¬ 

trust of my aunt 1 think there must be another side to it, 
and nothing can be more unjust than to condemn all the 
family; but it affected him so exceedingly that I do not wonder 
at his doing so. He gave no names, but I am sure it touched 
him very nearly. Can you tell who it could have been T And 
he narrated enough to make James exclaim —* It ought to touch 
him nearly. He was talking of himself.* 

* Impossible!—my mother!’ cried Louis, leaping up. 

* Yes—^liis own version of his married life.* 

*How do yoA know? You cannot remember it,* said Louis, 
Uiough too well convinced, as he rccolleetcd the suppressed 
anguish, and the horror with which all blame of the young wife 
ht^ been silenced. 

* I have lieaid of it again and again. It was an unhappy, 
ill-assorted marriage: she was gay, he was cold.* 

* My Aunt Catharine says so )* 

‘As far as she can blame anything. Your mother was a 
sweet blossom in a cold wind. She loved and pitied her with 
all her heart Your aunt vras talking, this very evening, of 
your father having caVried her sister to Ormcrsflold, away from 
all her family; and one reason of her desire to go to Noi-thwold 
is to see those wlio wore with her at last* 

Louis was confounded. ‘ Yes! I see,* ho said. * How obtuse 
not to read it in his own manner! How much it ex 2 >lains 1* 
and he silently rested his brow on his hands. 

‘ Depend uptn it, there are two sides to the stoiy. I would 
not bira pretty, petted, admired girl in liis keeping.* 

* Do you think it mends matters with me to fasten blame on 

either!* said Louis, sadly. I was realizing the perception 

of such a thread of misciy w-oven iuto his life,.and thinking 
how little I have felt for him.* 

* Endowing him witli your own feelings, and then feeling for 
him!* 

* Ko. I cannot estimate his feeling. He is of harder, firmei 
stuff than I; and lor that very reason, 1 BU8j)ect, suffering is a 
more terrific thing. I heard the doctors say, when I bore pain 
Iwdly, that it would probably do the less future harm: a bad 
moral, but 1 believe it is true of the mental as of the physical 
constitution.’ Answering something between a look and a shrug 
of James, he mused on, aloud—'I understand better what the 
wreck of affection must have been.* 

* For my poii^* said James, * I do not bdieve in the affection 
that can tyrannize over and blight a woman.* 

* Kay, J^amee I I cannot doubt. My very fuune—^my having 
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been called by are the more striking in one so f<^d dt usage 
and precedent. Things that passed between him and Mrs. 
Ponsonby, while I was ill—^muoh that 1 little regarded and 
ill requit^—show what force of love and grief ^ere must have 
been. The cold, grave manner, is the broken, inaccessible edge 
of the cliff rent asunder.' 

* If romance softens the rough edge, you are welcome to it I 
I may as well go to bed !' 

* Not romance—the sad reality of my poor father's history. 
I trust 1 shall never treat his wishes so lightly —* 

Impatient of one-sided sympathy, James exclaimed, 'As if 
you did not give way to him like a ^ve 1* 

' Yes, like a slave,' said Louis, gravely. * I wisli to give 
way like a son who would tiy to comfort him for what he has 
undergone.' 

* Now, I should have thought your feeling would have been 
fur your mother T 

* Il‘ my mother could speak to me,* said Louis, with ti-em- 
Miug lips, ' she would surely bid me to try my utmost, as far 
as in me lies, to bring peime and happiness to my father. 1 
cannot tell where the errors may have be%n, and I will never 
ask. If she was as like to me as they say, I could understand 
some of tliem! At least, I know that I adi doubly bound to 
give as little vexation to him as possible; and I trust Uratyou 
will not make it harder to me. You lost your father sc early, 
that you can hardly estimate —* 

‘ The trial V said James, willing to give what had passed the 
air of a joke. 

* Exactly so—Good night’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


K£W ZKUABITANTS. 


Sometim^ a troop of damsels clad— 

Sometimes a coriy shepherd lad. 

Or long-haired page in crimson olad, 
by to towered Camelot; 

And sometime!, tbroagh the mirror blue. 

The knuhts oome riding two and two. 

She hath no loyal knight and true— 

The Lady of Shatott.— Txnntsoit. 

'Oakstead, Oct 14th, 1S47. 


M y DBAS AwTf —^I find that Fi^oceLyn is writing to yon; 

but 1 think you will wish for a fuller account oS him 
han can be obtained from his own lettem. Indeed, I should 
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be mucb obl^ed if you would kindly exercise your inOu^ee. to 
persuade him that he is not in a condition to be imprudent with 
impunity. Sir Miles Ookstead was absolutely shocked to see 
the alteration in his appearance, as well as in his spirits ; and 
although both our kind host and hostess are most solicitous on 
his account, it happens unfortunately that they are at this 
Juncture quite, alone, so that he is without companions of his 
own age. I must not, however, alarm you. The fact is, that 
circumstances have occurred which, though he has acted in the 
most exemplary manner, have harassed and distressed him a 
good deal; and his health sufiTers from the difficulty of taking 
sufficient exercise. James will triumph when he hears that I 
regret having shortened his stay by the sea-side; for neither 
the place nor the weather seems to agree with him: he has had 
a recurrence of wakeful nights, and is very languid. Poor boy! 
yesterday he wandered out alone in the rain, lost his way, and 
came home so fatigued that he slept for three hours on the sofa; 
but to-day he seems better—has more colour, and has been less 
silent. We go to Leffingham Castle from Monday till Thuiu- 
day, when I shall take him to London for Hastings to decide 
whether it be fit for him to return to Christchurch after the 
vacation, according to his own most anxious wish. With my 
love to Mary Ponsouby and her daughter, and best remem¬ 
brances to James, 

* Your aficclionate nephew, 

< OaUEUSFIELD.' 

' The same envelope contained another letter of many sheets, 
beginning in a scrawl:— 

‘Scene—Hose-coloured PastorVNest.. Tables, chairs, books, 
papers, despatch-boxes. Tlie two ex-ministers wnting and con¬ 
sulting. Viscount F. looking on like a colt running beside its 
parent at plough, thinking that harness leaves deep marks,- and 
that he does not like the furrow. 

* Octol)cr 13th, 1847.—That correct date must be a sign that 
he is getting into harness. 

‘ Well, dear Aunt Kitty, to make a transition from ike third 
to tho first 'person, like Mrs. Norris, you have in this short 
scene an epitome of the last fortnight. Lady Oakstead is dn 
boiiuarable matron, whom I pity for having me in h^r way; a 
man unable to be got rid of by the lawful exercises of shooting 
and riding, and with a father always consulting her about him, 
and watching every look and movement, till the blood comes 
ilirobbing to my temples by the mere attraction of his eyes. 
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To be wBtK^ed into a sense of ^patience an<t in^Mitude, is a 
trial of life for which one is not prepared. My hither and Sir 
Miles aro veiy busy; I hang here an anomaly, sitting with 
them as being less in their way t^n in Lady Oakstead’s, and 
wondering what I shall be twenty years hence. I am sick of 
the only course of life that will content my father, and I can 
see no sunshine likely to brighten it. But, at least, no one’s 
happiness is at stake but my own. Here is a kiud, cordial 
letter from Lady Conway, pressing me to join her at Scar* 
borough, make expeditions, &c. My father is in such a state 
about me, that I believe 1 could get his consent to anything; 
but I suppose it would not be fair, and 1 have said nothing to 
him as yet. On Monday we go to Leffingham, which, I hear, 
is formality itself After that, more state visits, unless 1 can 
escape to Oxford. My father fancies me not well enough; but 
pray unite all the forces of the Terrace to impress that nothing 
else will do me any good. Dragging about in this dreary, 
heartless way is all that ails me, and reading for my degree 
would be the best cure. J mean to work hard for honours, 
and, if possible, delude myself with hopes of success. \V<irk 
is the need. Here, there is thi.s one comfort. There is no one 
to talk to, ' no birds in last year's nest,’ soys absent, daughters 
disposed of; but, unluckily, the Fastorcss, under a mistaken 
sense of kiudueas, has asked the Vicar’s son to walk with mo, 
nnd he is always lying in wait,—an Ensign in a transition state 
between the sheepish schoolboy and tlie hist man^ with an oxpe* 
rieuce of three months of depdt. Having roused him from 
the pristine form, 1 regret the alternative. 

‘Did I over write so savage a lelicrl Don’t let it vex 
you, or 1 won’t send it. What a bull! There is such a 
delectable Scotch mist, that no one will suspect* me of going 
out; and 1 shall actually cheat the Ensign, and get a walk in 
solltudw'to hearten me for the dismal state dinner party of the 
evening. 

‘October 14th.—^Is ^t m the book of fate that I should 
always treat this rose-coloured pastor like a cairion crow ? ^ 
have done it agsun I And it has but brought out more pf my 
father’s 'marvellous kindness and patience. 

‘ I plunged' Into the Scotch mist unsuspected and unpursued. 
The visible ebullition of discontent had so much disgusted me 
that I must needs see whether anything could ho done with 
and &iz]y face the matter, as 1 can only do in a walk. Pillow 
coux^l Is-feverish and tumultuous; one is hardly master of 
oneself. The soft, cool, mist-laden air, heavy but incense- 
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breathing, a far more iiiendly adjunct iu the quiet decay of 
nature^—moumful, but not foul nor cornipt, because man had 
not spoilt it. It suited me better than a sunny, glaring day, 
such as I used to revel in, and the brightness cTf which, last 
spring, made me pine to be in the free ain Such days are past 
with me; I had better know that they are, and not strive after 
them. Personal happiness is tlie lure, not the object, in this 
world. I have my Northwold home, and I am beginning to 
see that my father’s comfort depends on me as I little imagined, 
and sufficiently to sweeten any sacrifice. So 1 have wiitten to 
refuse Scarbordugh, for there is no use in trying to combine 
two things, pleasing my father and myself. I wish the deter¬ 
mination may last; but mine have never been good for much, 
and you must help me. 

‘Neither thinking nor fog conduced to seeing where I w.as 
going; and when my ankle began to give out, and I was going 
to turn, I ran into a hedge, which, looming through the mist, 
I had been taking for a fine range of distant mountains—rather 
my way of dealing with other objects. Being without a horse 
on whose neck to lay the reins, I could only coast tlie hedge, 
hoping it might lead me back to Oakstead Park, which I ha<l 
abandoned in my craving for space and dread of being dogged 
by the Ensign. Bui tlie treacherous hedge led me nowhci'o bub 
to a horsepond; and when I liad struggled out of the adjacent 
mire, and attained a rising ground, I could only see about four 
yards square of bare down, all the rest being grey fog. Alto¬ 
gether, the sceiio was worth something. I heard wbat I thought 
the tlAkling of a sheep bell through the cloud, which dulled the 
sound liko cotton wool; I pursued the call, when auon, the veil 
began to grow thin, and reve.aled, looking just like a transpa¬ 
rency, a glimpse of a little village in a valley almost under my 
feet, trees, river, church-spire and all, and the boll became 
clearer, and showed me what kind of flock it was meant for. 
I turned that way, and had just found a path leading down the 
steep, when down closed the cloud—a lyitural dissolving view 
—leaving me wondering whether it had been mirage or imagi¬ 
nation, till presently, the curtain drew up in earnest. Out 
came, not merely form, but colour, as I have seen a camera clear 
itself—blue sky, purple hills, russet and orange woods, a greiiL 
elm green picked out with yellow, a mass of brown oaks, a 
scarlet maple, a beech grove, skirting a brilliant water meadow, 
with a most reflective stream running through and giving 
occasion for a single-arched bridge, and a water mill, with a 
wheel draperied with white foam; two swans disporting on the 
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water (I would not declare they were not geese), a^few cottony 
flakes of mist hanging over damp comers, the hill rising green 
with the bright whitewashed cottages of this district on the 
side a rich, red, sandstone-coloured church, Into architectui-c, 
tower rather mouldering—all the more picturesque; church- 
3 ^rd, all white headstones and ochreous sheep, surmounted by 
a mushroom-shaped dark yew tree, railed in with intensely 
white rails, the whole glowing in the parting coup-de-aoleil of 
a wet day, every tear of every leaf glistening, and everything 
Indescribably lustrous. It is a picture that one's mental pho¬ 
tograph ought to stamp for life, and the choering'and interest it 
gave, no one hut you can understand. 1 wished for you, I 
know. It looks so poor in words. 

‘After the senuce, I laid hold of the urchin whose hearty 
stare had most reminded mo of Tom Madison, and gave him a 
ihilling to guide mo back to Oakstead, a wiso moisure, for 
down came the cloud, blotting all out liko tho Castle of St. 
John; and by tho time 1 came home, it vras pitch dark and 
raining hard, and my poqr father was imagining mo at the 
foot of another i)recipico. I was hoping to creep up in secret, 
but they all camo out, fell upon me, La&y Oakstead sent me 
ted? and ordered me to rest; and so han(i|9omely did I obey, 
that when next I opened my eyes, and saw my father waiting, 
as I tlionght, for me to go down to dinner with lum, 1 found 
ho had just come up after the ladies had quitted tlio dining¬ 
room. Bo kind and so little annoyed did he seem, tliat I shook 
myself, to be certified that 1 had broken no nioro bones, but 
it was all sheer forbearance and consideration—enough* to go 
to one^s heart—when it was the very tiling to vex him most. 
With great penitence, I went down, and thq^first person 1 
encountered was the very curate I had seen in my Tnisforious 
village, much as if he bad walked out of a story book. On 
fratei*nizing, 1 found him to be a friend of lioldsworth. Lady 
Oakstead is going to take me, tbis afternoon, to see bis church, 
&c., thoroughly; and cbebold, I learn from him that she is a 
notoble woman for doing good in her parish, never so hapj'y 
as in trotting to cottages, though her good deeds ore always 
in the background. Thereupon, I ventured to attack her 
this morning on cottage garniture, and obtained tho very 
counsel 1 wanted about ovens and piggeries; we began to get 
on together, and ahe is to put me up to all manner of informa¬ 
tion 1hat I want particularly. I must go now, not to keep her 
waiting; never mind the first half of my Irtter—X have no 
time to cancel it now. I find my fltther wants to put in a note: 
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don’t belicv^ a woid that he says, for I am much better to-daj, 
body and mind. 

Goosey^ goosey gander, 

Where shall we wander, 

* Anywhere, everywhere, to remain still 

* Your most affectionate, 

* Tits Goslinq.* 

Dear Aunt Kitty ! One of her failings was never to be able 
to keep a letter to herself. She fairly cried over her boy’s 
troubles ; and »Mrs. Ponsonby would not have known whether 
to laugh or cry but for James’s doleful predictions, which 
were so sentimental as to turn even his grandmother to the 
laughing party, and left him no sympathizer but Mary, who 
thought it very hard and cruel to deride Louis when he waa 
trying so earnestly to be good and suffering so much. Why 
should they all—Aunt Catharine herself—^bo meny over his 
thinking the spring-clays of his life past away, and trying so 
nobly and patiently to resign himself 1 

‘It is the way of the world, Mary,* said James. ‘People 
think they are laughing at the mistaking a flock of sheep for 
the army of Pentapolin of the naked arm, when they are really 
sneering at the lofty spirit taking the weaker side. They 
involve the sublime temper in the ridiculous accident, and laugh 
both alike to scorn.* 

‘ Not mamma and Aunt Catharine,* said Mary. ‘ Besides, is 
not half the hirm in the world done by not seeing whore the 
sublime is invaded by the ridiculous)’ 

‘I see nothing ridiculous in the matter,’ said James. ‘His 
father has demanded an unjustifiable saci'ifice. Pitzjocelyn 
yields and suffers.* 

* I do believe Lord Ormersficld must relent; you see how 
pleased he is, saying that Louis*s conduct is exemplary.* 

‘ He would sacrifice a dozen sons to one prejudice I’ 

‘ Perhaps Miss Conway will overcome, the prejudice. I am 
sure, if he thinks Louis’s conduct exemplary, Louis must have 
the sort of happiness he used tc) wish for most, and his father 
would do his very best to gratify him.* 

That sentence was Maiy’s cheval de hataiUe in her discussions 
with James, who could never be alone with her without broach¬ 
ing the subject. The two cousins often walked together during 
James’s mpnth at Northwold. The town church was not very 
efficiently served, and was only opened in the morning and late 
evening on Sundays, without any afternoon prayer^ and James 
was often m the habit walking to OrmiSnffield church for the 
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ttiree o'clock service, and asking Maiy to join iiim. Their 
return was almost always occupied in descriptions of Miss Con¬ 
way’s perfections, and Mary learnt to believe that two beings, 
evidently compounded of every creature’s best, must be destined 
for each other. 

* How well it is,* she thought, * that I did not stand in the 
way. Oh 1 how unhappy and puzzled I should bo now. How 
thankful I am that dear mamma understood all for us so well! 
How glad 1 am that Louis is waiting patiently, not doing any¬ 
thing self-willed. As long as his father says he is exemplary, 
it must make one happy; and mamma will 'convince Lord 
Ormersficld. It will all turn out well; and how delightful it 
will be to see him quite happy and settled !* 

Mary and her mother had by this tiih'e taken root at Dynevor 
Terrace, and formed an integral part of the inhabitants. Their 
newspaper went the round of the houses;, their name was sent 
to the Northwold book-club and enrolled among the subscribers 
to local charities, and Miss Mebcy Faithfhll found that their 
purse and kitchen would linear deeper hauls than she could in 
general venture upon. Mary was very happy, working under 
her, and^was a welcome and cheerful Visitor to the many sick, 
aged, and sorrowful to whom she intro'duccjj her. 

If Mary could only have induced Aunt Melicent to come and 
see with her own eyes, to know Mrs. Frost and the Faithfull 
sisters, and, above all, to see mamma in her own house, she 
thought one of her most eager wishes would have been fulfilled. 
But ibvite as ghe and her mother might, they could not move 
Miss Fonsonby from Bryanstoue-square. BaUroads and ebuntry 
were hpth her dread; and she was not inclined to overcome her 
fears on behalf of a sister-in-law' whom she forgave, but could 
not love. 

* You must give it up, my de^,* said Mh. Fonsonby. * I let the 
time for our amalgamation pass. Melicent and I were not tole¬ 
rant of each other. Binbe she hiu given you back to me, I can 
love and respect her as I iiev'er did before; but a little bre^h * 
in youth becomes too wide in age for either repentance or ydur 
affection, my dear, to be able to span it* 

Mary saw what a relief it was that the invitations were not 
accepted, and though she was disappointed, she blamed hezself 
for having wished otherwise. Tranquillity was such a boon to 
that wearied spirit, each day was so much gain that went by 
without the painful, fluttered look of distress; and never had 
Mrs. Fonsonby had so much quiet enjoyment with her daughter 
and heir aunt. Mary was perfectly contented in seeing her better, 
and had no aims beyond the present trivial, commonplace life. 
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with BO mai^y to help by little ordinary services, and her niother 
serene and comfortable. Placid, and yet active, she went busily 
through the day, and did not forget the new pleasures to which 
Louis liad opened her mind. She took up his books without a 
pang, and would say, briskly and unblushingly, to her mother, 
how strange it was that before she had been with him, she had 
never liked at all, what she now cared for so much. 

The winter portended no lack of excitement. Miss Faith- 
full’s rooms were engaged. When Miss Merey ran in breathless 
to Mrs. Frost with the tidings, she little knew what, feelings 
were excited; the hope and fmr; the doubt and curiosity; the 
sense of guilt towards the elder nephew, in not preventing what 
she could not prevent; the rejoicing on behalf of the younger 
nephew; the ladylike scorn of the motives that brought the 
lodgers; yet ilio warm feeling towards what was dear to Louis 
and admired by Jem. 

What a flapping and battering of carpets on the much- 
enduriiig stump 1 What fuiious activity of Martha! What 
eager help of little Charlotte, who was in a perfect trepidation 
of delight at the rumour that a r^al beauty, fit for a heroine, 
was coming 1 What trotting hither and thither of Miss Mercy! 
What netting of blinds and stitching of chintz by Miss Salome! 
What envy and contempt on the part of other landladies on 
hearing that Miss Faith full’s apartments were engaged for the 
whole winter I What on anxious pi-ogress was Miss Mercy’i^ 
when she conducted Mrs. Frost and Moiy to a final inspection I 
and what was''her triumph when Mary, sitting down on the 
wcll-stuired arm-chair, pronounced that people who would not 
come there did not understand what comfort was. 

Every living creature gazed—Mrs. Frost through he# blind, 
Mary behind lier hydrangea in the balcony, Charlotte from her 
attic window,—^whon the lodgcra disembarked in full force— 
two ladies, two children, one goverucss, three maids, two men, 
two horses, cue King Charles’s spaniel 1 Let it be what it 
might, it was a gmnd windfall fur the M^s Faithfulls. 

Mary’s heart throbbed as the first carriage thundered upon 
the gravel, and a sudden sw'elling checked her voice as she was 
about to exclhim, * There she is!’ when the second lady emerged, 
and moved up the garden patL She was veiled and mantled; 
but aooustomed as was Mary’s eye to the Spanish figure and 
walk, the woudorful grace of movement and deportment struck 
her as tiie very thing her eye had missed ever since she left 
Peru. What the rest of tho strangers were like, she knew not; 
she had only eyes for the creature who had won Louis's afifeo* 
tion, and doubtl^ deserved it as all else that was premoua 
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* So they are come, Charlotte/ said Idrs. Frost, Us the maiden 
domitrcly brought in tho kettle. 

* Yos, ma’am / and stooping to put the kettle on, and growing 
camation-coloarcd over the fire. * Oh, ma’am, I never saw such 
n young Indy. She is aU one os the king's sister in The Lwd 
the Isles r 

Wiiile tho object of all this enthusiasm w:is arriving at the 
Terrace, she was chiclly consciotia that Sir Itoland was sinking 
down on the raiiiparts of Aero, desperately wounded in tho last 
terrible siege; and she was considering whether jtalmer or min¬ 
strel shoulil carry the tidings of his death to Adeline. It was 
her refuge from the unple-asant feelings, with which she viewed 
the cxiiurinicut of tho Northwold baths upon Louisa’s health. 
As tho carriage stopped, she cast one glance at tho row of 
liouscs; they struck her as dreary and dilapidated; she drew 
her mantle closer, shivered, and walked into tho house. * Small 
rooms, dingy furniture—that is mamma’s affair,* passed through 
licr mind, as she made a courieouH acknowledgment of Miss 
JiCercy’s greeting, and stood by tho drawing-room liro. * Roland 
slowly awoko from his swoon ; a white-robed old man, with a 
red eight-pointed cross on his breast, wJts bending over him. 

He knew liimself to be in-^,1 can’t I’emcmber which tower the 

' Ilospitaliura defended. I wonder whether Marianne can find the 
volume of Vortot.’ 

‘Isabel, Isabel 1’ t.hriekcd Virginia, who, with Louisa, had 
1)een roamiu,^' everywhere ; ‘ here is a discovery in the school 
•room* Corner • 

It was an old framed print of a large house, as much of a sham 
castle^as tho nature of things would permit; and beneath were 
►the wonls** Choveleigh, the seat of Roland Bynevor, Esquire.* 

‘ There !’ cried Virginia; ‘ you see it is a castle, a dear old 
feudal castle! Think of that, Isabel I Why, it is as good as 
seeing Sir Roland hnnselt’ to have seen Mr. Bynevor Frost dis¬ 
inherited. Oh! if his name were only Rjlaud, instead of that 
horrid* James !* , • 

‘ His initials are J. R.,* said Isabel. ‘ It is a curious coin¬ 
cidence.* 

* It only wants an Adeline to have the castle now,* said Louisa. 
‘Oh,! there shall be an iieiress, and she shaU be beautiful, and 
lie Bha*n*t go.crusading—he shaU marry her.* 

The sUters had not been aware that tlie school-room maid, 
who had been sent bn to prepare, was busy unpacking in a comer 
iff the room. ‘ They say, Miss Louisa,* fdio interpose^ ‘ that Mr. 
Frost is going to he married to a great heiress—his cousin, Mitf 
roysonby, at No. 7.* 
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Isabel ro-quited the forwardness hj* sileatly leaving the room 
with the sisters, and Virginia apologized for not having been 
more cautious than to 2e^ to such subjects. * It is all gossip/ 
she said, angrily; *Mr. Dynevor would never many fm: money.* 

* Nay, let us find in her an Adeline,’ said Isabel. ** 

The next day, Miss Mercy had hurried into No. 7, to declare 
that the ludios were all that was charming, but that their ser¬ 
vants gave themselves airs beyond credence, especially the but¬ 
ler, who played the guitar, and insisted on a second table; when 
there was a peal of the bell, and Mary from her post of obser¬ 
vation ‘ really believed it was Lady Conway herself ;* whereupon 
Miss Mercy, without listening to persuasions, popped into the 
back drawing-room to effect her retreat. , . 

Lady Conway was all eagerness and cordiality, enchanted to 
renew her acquaintance, venturing so early a call in hopes of 
prevailing on Mrs. Ponsonby to come out with her to take a 
drive. Slie conjured up recollections of Mary’s childhood, de- 
dared that she looked to her for drawing Isabel out, and was 
extremely kind and agreeable. Mary thought her delightful, 
with something of Louis’s charm /)f manner; and Mrs. Pon¬ 
sonby believed it no' acting, for Lady Conway was sincerely 
affable and afiectionato, with great warmth and kindness, and 
might have been alf tliat was excelleul^ had she started into life 
with a different code of duty. 

So there was to be an intimacy. For Fitzjocelyn’s sake, as 
well os for the real good-nature of the advances, Mrs. Ponsonby 
would not shrink back more than befitted her self-respect. Of 
that quality she had less than Mrs. Frost, who, with her immte 
punctilious spirit, avoided all favours or patronage. It was 
curious to see the gentle old lady fire, up with all the dignity of 
the Pendragons, at the least peril of incurring an obligation; 
and, though perfectly courteous, and obliging, she con¬ 
trived to keep at a greater distaneb than if she had been mis¬ 
tress of Chcveleigh. There, ehb would have remembered that 
both slie and Lady Conway were annts to Louis; at Northwold, 
her care was to become beholden for nothing that she could not 
repay. 

Lady Conway did her best, when driving out with Mrs. Pon¬ 
sonby, to draw her into confidence. There were tender remi¬ 
niscence from her heart of poor sweet Louisa, tearful inquiries 
respecting her lost weeks, certainties that Mrs. Ponsonby had 
been of great iise to her; for, poor darling, she had been thought- 
loss—so much to turn her head. There was cause for regret 
in their oim education—there waa then so much less attention 
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to essentials. Lady Conway could not liavo borne to biing up 
her own girls as she herself and her sistera had grown up ; she 
had chosen a governess who made religion the first obje^ and 
she was delighted to see them all so attached to her; she had 
never had any fears of their being too serious—people had 
learnt to be reasonable now, did not insist on the impracticable, 
did not denounce moderate gaieties, as had once been done to 
the alarm of poor Louisa. 

Sweetest Louisa’s son t She could not speak too warmly of 
him, and she declared herself highly gratifie<l by Mr. Mansdi’s 
opinion of his modesty, attention, and good sense.* Mr. Mansell 
was an excellent judge, he had such an o|)inron of Loid Ormers* 
fidd’s public chameter. 

And, at a safe interval, she mentioned the probability that 
Beauchastel might be settled on Isabel, if she should marry so 
as to please Mr. Mansell: he cared for connexion more than for 
wealth; if he had a weakness, it was for rank. 

Mrs. Ponsonby thought it fair that tho Earl should bo aware 
of these facts. He smiled ij^onically. 

He left his card with his sistcr-indaw, and, to liavo it over 
while Louis was safe at Oxford, invited {he party to spend a 
day at Ormcrsficld, with Mrs. Fh)st to ei\];ei'tain them. Ho 
was far too considerate of the feelings that he attributed to tho 
Ponsonbys to ask them to come; and os three out of tho six in 
company were more or less in a state of haughtiness and c6ol< 
ness, Lady Conway’s graces failed entirely; and poor innocent 
Virginia and Louisa protested that they had never spent so 
dull a day, and that thejr could not believe their cousin Fits- 
jocelyn could belong to such a tiresome piece. 

Isabel, who had undergone more dull days than they had, 
contrived to get through it by torturing Adelibe with utter 
silence of all tidings from the East, and by a swarm of suitors, 
with the fantastic Viscount foremost. She never was awake 
from her dream until Mr. Holdsworth came to dinner, and was 
so straightforward and»easy tliat he thawed every one. 

Afterwards, he never failed to return an enthusiastic reply 
to the question that all the neighbourhood were asking each 
other—namely, whether they had seen Miss Conway, 

No one was a more devoted admirer than the Lady of 
Esohalott^ whose webs had a bad chance when there was one 
'limpse of Miss Conway to be obtained from the window, and 
the vision of whose heart was that Mrs. Martha might some 
day let her stand in the housemaid's closet, to behold her idol 
issue forth in the full glory of an evening dress— a thing 
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Charlotte had read of, but never scon anything nearer to it 
than Miss Walby coming to tea, and her own Miss Clara in the 
scantiest of all white muslins. 

But Mrs. Martha was in an unexampled state of vixenish 
crossness, and snapped venomously at mild Mrs. Beckett for 
the kind^t offers of sparing Charlotte to assist her in her mub 
tipUed laboura SUie seemed to be running after time all day 
long, with five dinners and teas upon her hands, poor woman, 
and allowing herself not the slightest relaxation, except to rush 
in for a few seconds to No. 7, to indulge herself by inveighing 
against the wliolo of the fine servants; and yet she was so 
proud of having lodgers at all, that she hated them for uolhiug 
so much as for threatening to go away. 

The object of her bitterest invectives was the fastidious butler, 
Mr. Delaford; who by her account could do nothing for himself, 
grudged her mistresses their very sitting'room, drank wine with 
the ladies* maids like a gentleman, and ordered fish for the 
second table; talked of having quitted a duke, and submitting 
to live with Lady Conway because ho compassionated unpro¬ 
tected females, and my Lady was dependent on him for the 
care of Sir Walter in the holidays. To crown his offences, he 
never cleaned his qwn plate, but drew sketches and played the 
guitar 1 Moreover, Mrs. Martha had lier notions that he was 
making that sickly Frenchified maid of Miss Conway’s much 
too fond of him ; and as to his calling liimsclf ISlr. Delaford— 
why, Mrs. Martha had a shrowd suspicion that he was some 
kin to her first cousin’s brother-in-law’s shopmans wife in 
Tottenham-court-road, whose name she knew was Ford, and 
who had been picked out of a gutter! The establishment of 
such a fact ap])earcd as if it would bo the triumph of Mra 
Mai’tha’s life. In the mean time, she more tlian hinted that 
she would wear herself to the bone rather than let Charlotto 
Arnold into the house; and Jane, generally assenting, though 
seldom- going sill lengths, used to divert the conversation by 
comparisons witli Mr. Framptoifs politeness and consideration, 
lie never came to No. 5 to give trouble, only to help. 

The invectives produced on Charlotte’s mind an efiTcct the 
reverae of what was intended. Mr. Delaford, a finer gentle¬ 
man than Mr. Frampton and Mr. Poynings, most be a wonder 
of nature. The guitar—redolent of serenades and Spanish 
cloaks—oh 1 but once to see and hear it I The vexy rudeness 
uf Mrs. Martha’s words, so often repeated, gave her a feeling in ' 
favour of their object. She had known Mrs. Martha unjust 
bcfbiu Poor Tom 1 if he had only been a Spuuiurd, he wuuld 
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have sung about the white dove—his pretty thought—in a 
serenade; but then he might have poniarded Mr. James in 
his passion, which would have been less agreeable—she sup¬ 
posed he h^ foTgotten her long ago—and so much the better 1 
It was a Sunday evening. Every one wta gone to churoh 
except Charlotte, who was left to keep house. Though No¬ 
vember, it was not cold; the day had been Mrorm and 
showery, and the full moon had risen iii the moat glorious 
brightness, riding in a sky the blue of which looked almost 
black by continst with her brilliancy. Charlotte stood at the 
, bock door, gazing at the moon walking in briglftnera, and wan¬ 
dered into the garden, to enjoy what to her was beyond all 
other delights, reading Geasner*s Death of Ahe^hy moonlight. 
There was quite sufficient light, even if she had not known the 
idyll almost by hcai’t; and in a trance of dreamy, undefined 
ddight, she stood beside the dark ivy-covered >irall, each loaf 
glistening in the moonbeams, which shed a subdued pearliness 
over her white apron and collar, paled but gave a shadowy 
refinement to her features, and impsiitied a peculiar soft golden 
gloss to the fair braids of uair on her modest brow. 

A sound of opening the back gate maMe her give one of her 
violent starts; but before she could i^rin^ into the shelter of 
the house, she was checked by the civil' words, ' 1 beg your 
pardon, 1 was mistaken—took this for No. 8.’ 

* Three doors off— began Charlotte, discovering, with a shy 
thrill of surpiise and pleasure, tliat she had been actually 
accosted by great Mih Dela^ozd; dnd the ilioaulight, quito 
as becoming to him as to her, made him an absolute Italian 
count, tall, dark, pale, and whiskered. He did not go away at 
once ;* he lingered, and said softly, * I |)erceive that you pai'take 
my own predilection for the moonlight hour.* , 

Charlotte would have been delighted, had it not been a great 
deal harder to find an answer than if the old Lord had asked 
her a question ; but she simpered and blushed, which probably 
did just as well ^ . 

Delaford supposed she know the poet’s lines— 

* llow sweet the loooulight sleeps on yonder bank—' 

‘Oh yes, sir—so sweet 1* exclaimed the Lady of Escholoiw 
under her breath, though yonder bank was only represented by 
the chequer-work of Mrs. Ponsonby’s latticed trellis; and Mr, 
Delaford proceeded to quote the whole passage, in a deep mellow 
voioei, hut with a great deal of afiectatioti ^ and Charlotte gasped 
* 2$o beautiful 1* 
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* I perceive that you have a fine taste for poetry,* said Mr.- 
Delaford, so graciously, that Charlotte presumed to say, * Oh, 
sir 1 is it true that you can play the guitar 1* 

He smiled upon her tone of veneration, and replied, * a trifle 
—a little instrumental melody was a great resource. If his 
poor performance would afford her any gratification, he would 
fetch his guitar.* 

* Oh, sir—^thank you—a psalm-tune, perhajTs. It is Sunday 
—if you would be so kind.’ 

He smiled superciliously as he regretted that liis music was 
not of that description, and Charlotte felt ready to sink into 
the earth at the indignity she had done the guitar in forgetting 
that it could accompany anything but such songs as Valancourt 
B.ang to Emily. She begged his pardon humbly; and ho declared 
that he had a great respect for a lady’s scruples, and should bo 
happy to meet her another evening. * If Mrs. Beckett would 
allow her,’ said Charlotte, overpowered with gratitude; * there 
would be the moon full to-morrow—how delightful I’ He could 
spare a short interval between the dinner and the tea; and 
with this promise he took leave. 

Honest little Charlotte told Mrs. Beckett the whole story, 
and all her eager wishes for to-morrow evening; and Jane 
sighed and puzzled herself, and knew it would make Martha 
very angry, but could not help being good-natured. Jane had 
a great deference for Martha’s strong, rough character; but 
then Martha had never lived in a great house, and did not 
know ‘ what was what,* nor the difference between * low people* 
and upper servants. So Jane acted chaperon as far as her easy 
discretion went, and had it to say to her own conscience, and 
to the angry Martha, that he never said one word that need 
offend any young woman. 

There was a terrible storm belo'vir-stairs in. the House Beauti¬ 
ful at the idea of Delaford taking up with Mrs. Frost’s little 
kitchen-maid—^Delaford, the lady’s-maid killer par exc^ence, 

' wherever Lady Conway went, and whose coquetries whitened 
the cheeks of Miss Conway’s poor Marianne^ the object of his 
attentions whenever he had no one else in view. He had not 
known Charlotte to be a kitchen-maid when he first beheld her, 
and hmr fair beauty and retiring grace had had full scope, assisted 
by her veneration for himself; and now the scorn of the grand 
Airs. Fanshawe, and the amusement of teasing Marianne only 
made him the more bent on patronizing the * little rustic,* as he 
called her. He was deferentid to Mrs. Beckett, who felt herself 
in h^ element in discussing plate, china, and large establish¬ 
ments with him; and he Icntjbqoks^ talked poetry, and played 
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the guitar to Charlotte, and even began to take her portrait, 
with her mouth all on one side. 

Delaford was an admirable servant, said the whole Conway 
family; he was trusted as entirely as he represented, and Lady 
Conway often gave him charge over her son in sports and expe¬ 
ditions beyond ladies* management: he was, in effect, nearly the 
ruler of the household, and never allowed his lady to go any¬ 
where if he did not approve. If it had not been for the * litUe 
rustic’s* attraction^ perhaps he might have made strong demon¬ 
strations against the House Beautiful Little did Miss Faithful! 
know the real cause of her receiving or retaining her lodgers. 


CHABTER XV. 

MOTLEY THE ONLY WEAB. 

For better far than nasaion's glow, 

Or aught worldly choice, 

To listen Uis own will to know, 

And, listening, hear his voibe. 

The Angel of ManHage. —Ejev. I. Williaus. 

fi-icndships that grew up out of sight were far more 
X effective than anything that Lady Conway could accomplish 
on the stage. Mias King and the Miss Faithfulls found each 
other out at onoc, aud the governess was entreated to knock at 
the door-at the bottom of the stairs whenever her pnpils could 
spare her. 

Thep came eager wishes from her pupils to be admitted to 
the snuggery, and they were invited to see the curiosities. 
Isabel believed tbe * very good* was found, and •came with her 
sisters. She begged to he allowed to help in their parish work, 
under Miss Mercy FaithfulVs guidance; and Sir Roland stood 
still, while she fancied she was learning to make little frocks, 
but really listening tooiheir revelations of so new a world. She 
went out with Miss Mercy—she undertook a class and a dis¬ 
trict, and began to bo happier than ever before; though how 
much of the absolute harder toil devolved on Miss King, neither 
she nor the governess understood. 

This led to intercourse with Maiy Ponsonly; and Isabel 
was a rety different person in that homely, friendly parlour, 
from tbe lofly, frigid Miss Conway of tbe drawing-room. Cold 
before Mary’s frank mroplicity, and they became 
friends as &8t as two ladies could beyond tbe age of romantic 
plusges, where on one side there was good-will without entbu 
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Biasm, on tlie otfier enthusiasm and reserve. Tliey called each 
other ‘Miss Conway* and ^Miss Ponsonby/ and exchanged no 
family secrets; but tliey were, for all that^ faster friends than 
young ladies under twenty might imagine. 

One wintet^s day, the crisp, exhilarating frost had lured them 
far along the high road beyond Mr. Calcott’s park palings, talk¬ 
ing over Isabel's favourite theme, what to wish for her little 
brother, when the sound of a largo clock striking three made 
Isabel ask where she was. 

* It was the stable clock at Ornicrsfield,’ said Mary ; * did you 
not know wo MWere on that road V 

* No’, I did not.’ And Isabel would have turned, but Maiy 
begged her to take a few steps up the lane, that they might see 
how Lord Fitigocolyn^s new cottages looked. Isabel complied, 
and added, after a j^ause, * Aro you one of Lord Fitzjocclyn's 
worshippers V 

* I should not like to worship any one,’ said Mary, looking 
straightforward. * I am very fond of him, because I have known 
him all my life. And he is so good 1* 

‘ Then I think I may consider you exempt! It is the only 
fault 1 have to find with Northwold. You are the only person 
who does not rave about him—the only person who has nr»t 
mentioned his name.’ 

‘Have I not? I think that was very unkind of me —' 

* Very kind to mo,* said Isabel. 

* I meant, to him,* said Mary, blushing; ‘ if you thought that 
I did not think^mo^ highly of him —' 

* Don’t go on! I was just going to tnist to you for a calm, 
dispassionate statement of his nitiits, and I shall soon lose all 
my fiiith in you.’ 

* My mother —' began Mary; but just then Lord Ormers- 
field came forth from one of the cottages, and encountered the 
young ladlea He explained that Fitzjocelyn was coming home 
next w’cek, and he had come to see how his last orders had 
been executed, since Frampton and the^^rpenter had some¬ 
times chosen to think for themselvea He was very anxious 
that all should be right, and, after a few words, revealed a per¬ 
plexity about ovens and boilers, in which Maiy’s counsel would 
be invaluable. So, with apologies and ceremonies to Miss Con¬ 
way, they entered, and Isabel stood waiting in the dull kitchen, 
smelling of raw plaster, wondering at the extreme eagerness of 
the discussion with the mason over the yawning boiler, the 
Earl referring to his son’s letter, holding it half-a-yard off, and 
at last giving it to Mary to decipher by the waning light. 

So far had it W'oned, that when the fixtures had all been 
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inispecteJ, Loril OrmersfieM declared that the young ladies must 
not return alone, and insisted on escorting them home. Eveiy 
five minutes some one thought of something to say: there was 
an answer, and by good luck a rejoinder; then all died away, 
and Mary pondered how her mother would in her place have 
done something to draw the two together, but she &Mld not. 
She feared the walk had made Isabel more adverse, to all con¬ 
nected with Ormersficld than even previously; for the Ormers- 
ficld road was avoided, and the question as to Fitzjocclyn’a 
merits was never renewed. 

Mary thought his cause would be safest in the hands of his 
great champion, who was coming home from Oxford with* him, 
and was to occupy his vacation in acting tutor to little Sir 
Walter Conway. Louis came, the day after his return, with 
his father, to make visits in the Tenuco, and w^s as well-be¬ 
haved and uninteresting as moiuing calling could moke him. 
He was looking very well—his general health quite restored, 
and his ankle much Letter; though he was still forbidden to 
ride, and could-not walk fur. 

* You must come and sdb mo. Aunt Kitty,* ho said; ‘I am 
not available for coming in to see you. I’m rending, and I’ve 
made a resignation of myself,’ he added, with a slight blush, and 
dehmvnaire shrug, glancing to see that his father was occupied 
witli James. 

They were to dine with Lady Conway on the following Tues¬ 
day. In the interim, no one beheld them except Jem, who 
walked to Ormcrsfield once or twice for some bating for his 
little .pupil Walter, and came back reporting that Louis bad , 
sold himself, body and soul, to his father. 

ClarS. came homo, a degree more civilized, and burning to 
confide to Louis that she had thought of his advice, had been 
the less miserable for it, and had much more on which to consult 
him.' She could not conceive why even grandmamma would not 
consent to her accompanying the skaters; though she was giving 
herself ci’e4it for protesting that she was not going on tho ict\ 
only to keep poor Louis company, while tho others .were skating. 

She was obliged to defer ber hopes of seeing him until Tu^' 
day, when she had been asked to drink tea in the school-room, 
and appear in the evening. Mrs. Frost hod consented, as a 
means of exempting herself from the party. And Clara’s inci¬ 
pient feminine nature began to flatter at her first gaiety. The 
event was magnified by a present from Jem, of a broad rose- 
coloured sash and white muslin dress, with a caution that she 
was not to cousidmr tho tucks up to the waist as a provision ibr 
ftttiuro growth. 
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Sho flew to exhibit the finely to the Mhis jPaithfnIIs, and to 
consult on the making-up, and, to her consternation, was caught 
by Miss Oonway kneeling on the floor, being measured by Mir* 
&lome. To Isabel, there was a sort of touching novelty in th • 
simplicity that could glory in pink, ribbon when embellished hy 
being a brother's gift; she looked on with calm pleasure at sucl 
homely excitement, and even fetched some bows of her own, for 
examples, and offered to send Marianne down with patterns 

Clara was enchanted to recognise in Miss Conway the vision 
of the Euston-square platfoim. The grand, quiet style of beauty 
was exactly fitted to impress a mind like hers, so strongly im¬ 
bued with Bontimciits like tliose of Louis, aud regai-ding Isabel 
os necessarily Louis’s destiny, she began to adore her accordingly 
with a girl-i'evcrenco, quite as profound, far more unselfish, and 
little less ardent than that of man for woman. That a female 
vision of perfection should engross Clara’s imagination, was a 
step towards softening her; but, poor child! the dawn of 
womanhood was to come in a painful burst. 

Surprised at her own aspect, with her light hair dressed by 
Jane and wreathed with ivy leaves by gi*andmarama, and her 
skirts so full that she** could not refrain from making a gigantic 
choose, she was ii^pcctcd and admired by granny and Jane, 
almost appxt>ved by Jem himself j and, exalted by the conscious¬ 
ness of being well-dressed, she repaired to the school-room tea 
at the House Beautiful. 

Yiiginia and Louisa were, she thought, very poor imitations 
of Louis’s countenance—^the one too round, the other too thin 
* and sallow ; but both they, their brother, and Miss King were 
so utterly unlike anything at school, that she was at once at 
ease, and began talking with Walter over schoolboy tun, in 
which he could not bo a greater proficient than herself. Walter 
struck up a violent friendship for her on the spot, and took to 
oalUng her *a fellow,’ in oblivion of her sex; and Virginia and 
Louisa fell iuto ecstasies of laughter, which encouraged Clara 
and Walter to compete with each othpr which should most 
astonish their weak minds. 

In the drawing-room. Lady Conway spoke so graciously, that 
Clara w'as quite distressed at looking over her head. Mary 
looked somewhat opjucssed, saying her mother had not been so 
well that day ; and she w^as disposed to keep in the background, 
and occupy herself with Clara; but it was quite contraiy to the 
Giraffe’s notions to be engro^d by any one when Louis was 
coming. As if she had divined Mary’s intentions of keeping 
her from importuning him, site was continually gazing at the 
ready at once to olaim^his attention. 
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At the gentlemen only appeared in a black hetd at the 
door, wbere Mr. Calcott bad stoj^ped Lord Onhersfield short, 
in his eagerness to impress on him the views of tlie county on 
•, police-bill in course of preparation for the next session. The 
(>tber magistrates congregated round; but James Frost and 
(Sydney Calcott had slipped past, to the piano Avhere Lady Con¬ 
way had sent Miss Cdcott and Isabel. * Why did hot Fitz- 
^ocelyu come too V was murmured by tho young group in Ihc 
recess opposite the door; and when at lost ho became visible, 
leaning against tho wall, listening to the Squire, Virginia 
declared he was going to servo them just os he used at Bcau- 
chastel. 

^ * Oh, no 1 ho shan't—I’ll rescue him 1* cxolnimed Clara; and 
leaping up to her camelcopard altitude, sho sprang forward, 
and, with a voico audible in an unlncky lull tho music, 
sho exclaimed, * Louis! Louis! don't you see that 1 am 
here V 

As ho turned, with a look of surprise and almost rebuke, her 
own words came back to her cars as they must have sounded to 
others; her face became po|)py-colourcd, nothing light but her 
flaxen eyebrows; and she scarcely gave her hand to bo shaken. 
*Ko, I did not know you were coming,* ho said; and almost 
partaking her confusion, as he felt all eyes uj>on licr, lie looked 
in vain for a refuge for her. 

How welcome was Mary’s kind face and quiet gcstui^ 
covering poor Clam’s retreat as she sank into a dark nook, 
sheltered by the old black cabinet 1 Louis th&nked Mary by 
a look, as much as to say, * Just like you,’ and was glad to per¬ 
ceive that James had not been present. Ho had gone to ask 
Miss Faithfiill to supply the missing stanzas of a Jacobite song, 
and just then returned, saying that she knew th<^, but could 
not remember tliem. 

• Fit^jo^el^n, however, capped the fragment, and illustrated it 
with some anecdotes that interested Miss Conway. James had 
great hopes that she w^ going to see him to the best advantage, 
but still there was a great drawback in the presence of Syd¬ 
ney Calcott. Idolized at home, successful abroad, young Calcott' 
baa enough of the prig to be a perpetual in'iiation to Jem 
Fros^ all the more because he could never make Louis resent^ 
nor accept, as other than natural, tho goodnatured supercilious 
patronage of the steady distinguished senior towards the idle 
Junior. 

Jacobite legends and Stuart relics would hgve made Miss 
Conway oblivious of everything else; but Sydney Calcott must 
. peedii divert the.conversation &om that channel by saying, * Ahl 

* » 
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there Fitsgooelyn. is in his element. He is a pcHiect handbook 
to the by wajs of history.* * . 

* For the diffusion of useless knowledge f said Louis. 

* Illustrated by the examinationi when the only fact yon 

could adduce about tho Argonauts was that Charles Y. founded 
the order of tho Golden Fleece.* , 

'I'beg your pardon; it was his grcat-gi*andfather. I had 
read my Quentin Durward too well for that.’ 

* I suspect/ said Isabel, * that we had all rather be examined 
in our Qumtin Durward than our Clmfks V* 

* Ah r said'young Calcott, * I had all my dates at my fingers* 
ends when I went up for the modern history prize. Now my 
sister could beat me.* 

* A proof of what I always say/ observed Loui^ * that it is 
lost labour tb read for an examination.* 

* From personal experience V asked Sidney. • 

* A Strosburg goose nailed down and crammed before a fir(^ 
becomes a Sti'auburg pie,* said Louis., 

Never did Isabel look more bewildered, and Sydney did not 
seem at once to ca4:ch the meaning. James added, * A goose 
destined to fulfil the term of cxisteuco is not crammed, but the 
pie stimulus is not required to prevent it from starving.* 

*I8 your curious and complimentary culinaiy fable aimed 
against reading or against examinations ?* asked Sydney. 

* Against neither; only against tho connecting preposition. 

* Then yoh^mcan to find a superhuman set of students 1* 

* No; I’m past that. Men and examinations will go on as 
they are; the goose will run wild, the requirements will bo 
increased, ho will nail himself down in his despair; au(|^ he who 
Ci-ams hardest, and has tho hottest place, will guim’ 

* Then how- is tho labour lost V asked Isabel 

* You aro now to Fitzjocelyn’s paradoxes/ said Sydney; as 
if glorying in having made Louis contradict himself. 

*Tho question is, what xa lost labour T said Louis. 

Both Sydney Calcott and Miss Coxway looked as if they 
thought he was arguing on after a defeat. * Calcott is teaching 
her his own bbtuscncss !* thought James, in a pet; and he ex¬ 
claimed, * Is the aim to make men or winners of prizes!’ 

* The atm of prizes is commonly supposed to bo to make men/ 
loftily observed Sydney. 

* ^actly BO; and, therefore, I would not make them too 
analogous to the Strasbui^ system/ said Louis. would have 
them closer seaixhing, but not admitting of immediate cram- 
ming.* 

* Pray how would you bring«that about r 
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* By having no subject on which superficial knowledge could 
make a show/ 

‘01(1 I see whither you are working round I That won't do 
now, my dear fellow; we must enlarge our field, or we shall lay 
ourscY %s open to the chaise of being narrow-minded.' 

^^^ou have not strength of mind to be narrow-minded I* 
iSPr Louis, shaking his head. ‘Ah! well, I have no more 
V say; my trust is in the narrow mind, the only expansive 
onff-^* • ^ * 

«^He was at that moment called away; Lord Ormcrsfield's 
carriage had been announeed, and his son was not in a imarter 
of the room where he wished to detain him. James could wil¬ 
lingly have bitteii Sydney Calcott for the observation, ‘Poor 
Fitzjocelyn I he came out strong to-night.' 

‘ Very clever,* said Isabel, wishing to gratify Jftmea 

* Oh, yes, very; if no h.ad ever taken pains,' said Sydney. 

‘ Theie is o^cn something in liis paradoxes. After all, I believe 
he t9 reading liard for his degree, is he not, Jem 1 His feelings 
would not be hurt by the q^K^tion, for ho never piqued himself 
upon his consistency.' * • 

Luckily for the general peace, the Calcott household was 
on thd move, and JetfL. solaced himself on •their departure by 
exclaiming, * Well done, Strasburg s^'stem I A higli-powcr 
Gr6ck-imhibiiig machine, he may be; but as to comprehend¬ 
ing Fitzjocolyii—' 

* Nay,’ said Isabel, ‘ I think Lord Fitzjocelyn^ ought to car^ 
abou^a pocket expositor, if he will be so very stalling. He 
did not stay to tell us what to understand by narrow minds.' 

‘ Did you pver hear of any one good for anything, that was 
not accused of a narrow mind T exmaimed James. 

‘ If that were what he meant,’ said Isabel;—‘ bfit he said his 
trust was in the narrow mind —* » - 

‘ In what ip popularly so called,' said James. 

‘1 think,* said Mary, leaning forward, and speaking low, 

* thi!b he did not mean it to be explained away. I think ho 
was gmug to say that the heart may be wide, but tbe mind, 
must be so far narrow, that it will accept only the one righ^ 
not the-many wrong.* 

‘ X thought narrowness of mind consisted in thinking your 
own way the wnly right one/ said IsabeL 

‘ Every ofib says so,*' said Mary; ‘ and that is why he says it 
takes Hrength of mind to be narrow-minded. Is not the leal 
•evil, the judging |>eople harshly, because their ways are not 
the same; not the being sure that the one way is the only 
- right! Others may he better than ourselves, and may be led 

X A 
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right in spite of their error* bat surely we are not to tliink all 
{taths alike —* 

* And is that Lord Fitzjocelyn^s defiaition of a narrow mind V 
■aid Isabel. * It sounds like faith and love. Are you sure you 
did not fhake it yourself, Miss Ponsonby V 

* 1 could not,’ said Mary, blushing, as she remembered one 
Sunday evening when he had said something to that cfifect, which 
had insensibly ovci*thrown the theory in wliich she had been 
bred up; namely, that all the sincere Were right, and yet that, 
practically, every one was to bo censured, who did not ace 
exactly like Aunt Mcliccnt. 

She rose to ttiko leave, and Clam clung to her, emerging 
from the shade of her cabinet with colour little mitigated 
since her disappearance. James would liavu come with'tlicin, 
but was detained by Lady Conway for a few moments longer 
than it took them to put on their shawls; and Clara would 
nob wait. She dragged Mary down the steps into the dark¬ 
ness, and groaned out, ' U Mary, he can never speak to me 
again T ^ 

* My dear 1 ho wii| not recollect it. It wa.s very awkward, 

but now places and now people often do make us forget our¬ 
selves.’ • 

* Everybody saw, c%*crybody heard 1 0, I shall never bear to 

meet ouo of them again 1' 

* I think very few saw or heard—* began Mary. 

*He didl I did I That’s enough 1 The rest is nothing! 1 
have been os bad as any one at school i I shall never hold up 
my head there again as I have done; and Louis! Oh 1’ 

* Detir child, it will not bo remembered. You onl^' forgot 
how tiill you were, and that you were not at homo. Ilo knows 
you too well to care.’ 

James shouted fx'om behind to know why they had not been 
let into the house; and as Clara rushed in at^ the door and 
he walked on with Mary to leavo her at home and fetch his 
grandmother, who had been spending evening with Mrs. 
Ponsonby, ho muttered, * 1 dou’t know which is most intole- 
lable 1 Ho neglects her, talks what, if it be not nonsensi^ 
might os well be; and os if she were not ready enough to mis¬ 
understand, Sydney Calcott must needs thrust in his wits to 
embroil her t&dcrstauding. Mary 1 can’t you get her to see 
the stuff he is made ofl’ 

*lf die cannot do that for herself no persnasion of mine 
will make her,' said Maiy. 

*No! you do not lutlf appreciate him either t No one 
does t AAd yet you could, if you tried^ do somethings with" 
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nor: X Bee she does not think you prejudiced. You made 
an impression to-niglit.* 

Mary felt some consternation. Could it depend on her t 
She could speak naturally, and from her heart in defence of 
Louis ■when occasion sen'cd; but something within her for¬ 
bade the thought of doing so on a system. Was that some- 
thing wrong! She could not answer; but contented herself 
with the womanly intuition that showed her that anything 
of perauasion in tho present state of atTairs would be in¬ 
effectual and unbecoming. 

Meantime, Clara had fled to her little room, to bid her 
childhood farewell in a flood of bitter tears. 

Exaggerated shame, |)nst disdain of tho foibles of others, 
the fancy that she was ])ublicly disgraced and had forfeited 
Louis’s good opinion, each thought renewed her sobs; but the 
tnie pang was tho perception that old times were passed for 
ever. Ho might forgive, ho would still be friend and cousin; 
but womanhood bad broken on her, and shown that perfect 
freedom was at an end. ^Hnppy for her that she wept but 
for the parting from a playfellow 1 llaj^y that her feelings 
were young and undevelop^, free from all the cruel perma¬ 
nence that earlier vanity or 8elf-cou8cioi}^ne.s3 might have 
given; happy that it could bo so freely washed away ! When 
she had spent her sobs, she could resol vo to be wise and 
steady, so as to bo a fit governess to his children; and the 
tears flowed at tho notion of being so distant and respectful 
to his lordship. But what stories she could tdll them of his 
boyhood I And in tho midst of—‘ Now, my dears, 1 will 
tell yqjii about your papa when ho was a little boy,* she fell 
asleep. 

That party w*as a thing to bo remembered with tingling 
cheeks for life, and Clara <lrcadcd her next meeting with Louis; 
hnt the days passed on without his coming to theT'errace, and 
the terror began to wear off, especially os she did not find that 
any one else remembeved her outbreak. Mary guarded against ' 
any unfavourable impi'ession by a few simple words to Isabel 
and Miss King as to the brotherly terms that had hitherto 
prevailed, and poor Clara’s subsequent distress. Clara came in., 
for some of the bright tints in which her brother was viewed ai> 
the House Beautiful; Walter was very fond of her, and she 
had been drawn into a friendship for Virginia, cemented in the 
course of long walks; when the school-room party always begged 
for Mr. and Miss Dynevor, because no one else could keep W^ter 
from disturbing Louisa's nerves by teasing her pony or diding 
on dubious ica 
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As Ml'S. Fonsouby often joined in Lady Conway’s dnvc, 
Maiy and Isabel were generally among the walkers; and 
Maiy was considered by Louisa as an inestimable pony-leader, 
and an inexhaustible magazine of stories about sharks, earth¬ 
quakes, llamas, and icebergs. 

James and Miss Conway generally had either book or prin¬ 
ciple to discuss, and were usually to be found somewhat in the rear, 
cither with or without Miss King. One day, however, James 
gave notice that he should not be at their service that afternoon; 
and as soon as Walter's lessons had been dcspatchec^ he set out 
with rapid steps for Ormersfleld Pork, clenching hi.* teeth toge¬ 
ther eVery now and then, with his determinate resolution that 
he would make Louis know his own mind, and would stand ‘ no 
nonsense.’ 

*Ah! Jamgs, good morning,* said the Earl, as he presented 
himself in the study * You will find Louis in his room. 1 
wish you would nqake him come out with you. He is working 
harder than is good for him.’ 

Ho spoke of his son far differently from former times; but 
Jem only returned a judiciously intoned ‘lEV>or follow.’ 

Lord Orinci*siiold looked at him anxiously, and, hesitating, 
said, * You do not think him out of spirits T 

* Oh, ho curries *it off very wpll. I know no one with so 
strong a sense of duty,’ replied Jem, never compassionate to 
the father. 

Again the Earl paused, then said, * He may probably speak 
more unreservedly to you than to me.* 

* He sbuns the topic. He says there is no use in aggravating 
the feelings by discussion. He would fain submit in heart as 
well os in will.’ 

Lord Ormersfleld sighed, but did not appear disposed to say 
more; and, charitably hoping that a dagger had been im¬ 
planted in him, Jem ran uivstaii-s, and found Louis sitting 
vriting at a table which looked ns if Msvry h<ad never been 
near it. 

‘Jeml That’s right! I’ve not seen you this age.* 

* What are you about V 

* I wanted particularly some one to listen. It is an essay on 
the Police—* 

* Is this earnest T 

* Sober earnest. Sir Miles and all that set are ahxious to bring 
the matter forward, and my father has been getting it up, as he 
does whatever he may have to speak upon. His eyes are rather 
failing for candle-light work, so I have been helping him in the 
evening; till it struck me t^t it was a curious subject to troM in 
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history,—the Censors, the attempts in Germany and Spain to 
supply the defective law, the Spanish and Italian dread of justice. 

1 became enamoui^ of the notion, and when 1 have thrown all 
the hints together, 1 shall try to take in my &thcr by reading 
them to him as an article in the Quarierly* 

* Oh, very well. If your sopl is there, that is an cud of the 
matter.* 

‘Of what matter 1! 

‘ Things cannot nm on in this way. It is not a thing to lay 
upon me to go on working in your cause with her when you 
will not stir a step in your own behalf.* • 

‘ I am very much obliged to you, but I never asked yon to 
work in my cause. I beg your pardon, Jem, don’t fly into a 
Welsh explosion. No one ever meant more kindly and gene¬ 
rously —* He checked himself in amaze at the demonstration 
he had elicited ; but, os it was not accomjianicd with words, ho 
continued,—‘No one can be more grateful to you than I; but, 
as far as I can see, there is nothing for it but to be thankful 
that no more harm has been done, and to let tho matter drop ;* 
and he dropped his hand wfth just so much despondency as to 
make Jem think him worth storming at, Instead of giving him 
up ] and he went over the whole ground of Louis being inca¬ 
pable of true passion, and unwortliy of snch*a being, if lie could 
yield her without an eflbrt, merely for the sake of peace. 

‘I say, Jem,’ said Louis, quietly, ‘all this was bad enough on 
neutral ground; it is mere treason under my father’s own roof, 
and I wUl have no more of it.* • 

‘Then,’ cried James, with a strange light in his eyes, ‘you 
henceforth renounce all hopes—^all pretensions Y ’ 

‘ I never had either hope or preteusion. I do not cease to 
think her, as I always did, the loveliest creature I ever beheld. 

I cannot help that ; and the state I fell into after being with 
her on Tuesday, convinced me that it is safest to stay here, and 
fill up time and thought as best I may.* 

‘For once, Fitzjocelyn,* said Janies, with a gravity not , 
natural to him, ‘ I think ^ttcr of your father than you do. I 
would neither treat him as so tyrannical nor so prejudiced as 
your conduct supposes him.* 

‘ How 9 He is as kind as possibla We never had so much 
in common.* 

* Yes. Your submission so far, and tho united testimony of 
the Terrace^ will soften him. 'Show your true sentiments. A 
little steadiness and perseverance, and you will prevaiL' 

‘ Don’t make mo feverish, Jem.* 

^ summons to Lord FUrjocelyn to come down to a visitor in 
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tlio libraiy cut bltorb the discussion, and James took leave at 
once, neither cousin wishing to resume the conversation. 

The darts had not been injudiciously aimed. The father and 
son were both rendered uneasy. They had hitherto been un¬ 
usually comfortable together, and though the life was unex- 
citing, Louis’s desire to bo useful to his father, and the pressing 
nsed of working for his degree, kept his mind fairly occupied. 
Though wistful looks might sometimes be turned along tho 
Northu'old road, when ho sallied forth in the twiliglit for his con¬ 
stitutional walk, he did not analyze which number of tho Terraco 
was the magnet; and he avoided testing to the utmost the powers 
of his foot. The aflrectioii and solicitude shown for him at homo 
claimed a full return ; nor had James been greatly mlsbiken 
in ascribing something to tho futility of nature that yielded to 
force of clutraftor. JJufc Jem Jiad stirred up much that Louis 
would have been contontod to loavo dormant; and tho hope 
that he had striven to excite came almost teaaingly to interfere 
with the passive acquiescence of an imlolont will. Perturbed 
and doubtful, ho was going to .seek counsel ns usual of tho open 
air, as soon ns the visitor was gone, I'ut his father followed him 
into tho hall, asking ^^hithcr ho was going. 

‘ I do not know. I had been thinking of trying whether I 
can get ns iar ns Marksedge.’ 

Mark.sedgo would bo fatal to the ankle, solitude to the s[>irits, 
thought tho Earl; and ho at once dcclareil his intentiou of 
walking with liis son ns far as he should let him go. 

Louis W!is hitlf vexed, half llattercd, nud they lu'occcdcd in 
silence, till conscious of bciTig milled, and afraid of being un¬ 
gracious, lie mode a remark on the farm that they were ap¬ 
proaching, and learnt in return that the lease was neai'iy out, 
tlio tenant did not want a renewal, and that ItichardsOn intended 
to advertise. 

He breathed a wish that it ivcro in their own hands, and this 
led to a statement of the condition of affairs, tho same to which 
a year before he had been wilfully deaf, and to which he now 
attended diiefly for tho sake of gratifying his father, though he 
better understood wltat depended ou it. At least, it was m^ng 
the Earl insensible to the space they were imversing, and tho 
black outlines of Marksedge were rising on him before he was 
aware. Then he would have turned, but Louis pleaded that 
having come so far, ho should be glad to speak to Madison’s 
grandfather, and one or two other old people, and he prevailed. 

liord Ormeiafield was not prepared for the real aspect of the 
hanUet. 
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' Rlcliiuflsoii always declared that the cottages were kept in 
repair/ he said. 

* Richardson never sees them. He trusts to Beeves.' 

* The people might do sometliing themselves to keep the ploeo 
decent.' 

* They might; hut they lose heart out of sight of respect- 
ahility. 1 will just knock at this door—1 will not detain you 
a moment.* 

The dark smoky room, damp, ill-paved floor, and cracked 
walls produced their efl'ect; and the name and voice of the 
inmate did more. Lord Ormersficld recognised h man who had 
once worked in the garden, and came forward and spoko) asto¬ 
nished and shocked to hiid him prematurely old. The story 
was soon told ; there had been a seasoning fever as a welcome 
to the half-reclainiod moorland; ague and typhu8«were frequent 
visitors, and disabling rlioumatism a more permanent companion 
to labourers exhausted by long wot walks in addition to the 
daily toil. At an ago less than that of the Earl himself, be 
bcludd a bpwed and broke^ crii>ple. 

Fitzjocelyn perceived his victory, an^ forebore to press it 
too hastily, lest ho should hurt his father’s feelings; and walketl 
oil silently, thinking how glad hlary would ho to hear of this 
expedition, and wliat a pity it was that the unlucky passage of 
last August should have interfered with their comfortable friend¬ 
ship. At last the Earl broke silence by saying, ‘ It is veiy un¬ 
fortunate;’ and Louis echoed, ‘Very.’ • 

‘My poof Uncle Dynevor! Ho was, without exception, the 
most wrong-headed person I ever came in contact with, yet so 
exces^vcly plausible and eager, tliat he carried iny poor £ither 
entirely along with him. Louis i nothing is so ruinous as to 
surrender the judgment.* 

Fully assenting, Louis wondered whether Mai^csedge would 
serve no purpose save the elucidation of this truism, and pre¬ 
sently another ensued. 

‘ Mischief is soon^ done than repaired. As I have been * 
showing you, there has never been ready money at com¬ 
mand.' 

‘ 1 thought there were no more mortgages to be paid off. The 
rente of the Fitgocolyn estate and the houses in the lower town 
must come to something.' 

He was then told how these, with his mother's fortune, had 
been set apart to form a fund for his establishment, and for the 
first time he was shown the object of arrangements against which 
he had often in heart rebelled. His first impulse was to 
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that it was a great x>ity, fmd that he could not hear that hia 
father should have denied himself on his account. 

* Do yon think these things are sacrifices to me f ^4 the 
hlarl. * My habits were formed long ago.* 

‘ Mine have been formed on yours/ said Louis. * I should be 
encumbered by such an income os you propose, unless you would 
let me lay it out in making work for the men and improving 
the estate, and that I had rather you undertook, for I should bo 
certain to do somethiitg preposterous, and then be sorry.* 

* Mrs. Ponsonby judged rightly. It was her very advice.' 

* Then 1* cried Louis, as if the deed were done. 

* You would not find the income too large in the event of 
j'our muiTiage.’ 

* A most unlikely event !* 

His father ff glanced towards him. If there had been a 
symptom of unhappiness, relenting was near, but it so chanced 
tluit Marksedge was reigning supremo, and lio was chiefly con¬ 
cerned to set aside tlio supjmsitioii as an obstacle to his viewa 
The same notion as James Frost’s occurred to the Earl, that it 
could not bo a tenacious character*whjch could so easily set 
aside an attachment api)arcntly S(» feivent, but the resiguation 
was too much in accordanco with his desires to render him 
otherwise than gratified, and he listened with complacency to 
Louis’s plans. Nothing was fixed, but there was an uuder- 
stauding that all should have due cousideration. 

This settled, Louis's mind recurred to the hint which his 
father had thrbwn out, and he wondered whether it meant 
that the pi’esent compliance might be further stretched, but he 
thought it moro likely to bo merely a reference to ordinary 
contingencies. Things wore fur too comfortable betweeif him 
nnd his father to bo disturbed by discussion, and he might ulti¬ 
mately succeed better by submitting, aud leaving facts and 
candour to remove prejudice. 

To forget perplexity in the amusement of a mystification, he 
■ brought down ins essay, concealiug it ingeniously within a 
leview ilauked by blue-books, aud, when Lord Ormersficld was 
taking out a pair of spectacles with tho reluctance of a man 
not yet accustomed to then), ho asked him if he would like to 
hear an article on the Police question. 

At fir$tt tho Earl allowed signs of nodding, and said there 
was nothing to the purpose in all tho historical curiosities at 
the outset, so that Louis, alarmed lest he should absolutely drop 
asleep, skipped all his favourite jussages, and came at onoe to 
the results of the recent inquiries. Tlio Earl was roused. 
SVho could have learnt those facts 1 That was telling—well 
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put, but how did he get hold of it. The veiy thing he had 
said himself—What Quarterly wfM it ? {Surely the Christmaa 
number was not out Hitherto Louis had kept his counte¬ 
nance and voice, but in an hiatus, where he was trying to ez<* 
temporize, his father came to look over his shoulder to see what 
ailed the book, and, glancing upwards with a merry d»b(yn7imn 
face, he made a gesture as if convicted. 

* Ho you mean that this is your own composition )* 

* I beg your pardon for the pious fraud 1’ 

* It is very good I Excellently done I’ said T/)rd Ormers- 
field. * Tliero are redundancies—much to betrayan unpractised 
hand—^but—stay, let mo hear the rest —* 

Very difierently did he listen now, broad awake, attacking 
the logic of every third sentence, or else double shotting it witli 
some ponderous word, and shaking his head at Utopian views 
of crime to bo dried up at the fountain head. Hext, he must 
hear the beginning, and ruthlessly picked it to pieces, demo¬ 
lishing all the Vehme Gericht and Santmima l/eitnandad as 
irrelevant, and, w'hen he had made Louis ashamed and vexed 
with the whole production^ astonishing him by declaring that 
it would tell, and advising him to copy it out fair with theso 
hllle alterations 

These little alterations would, as ho was’well aware, ovajK)- 
rati all the spirit, and though glad to have jileased his father, 
his pcrsevei'anco quailed before the task ; but he said no more 
than thank yoiL Tlio next day, before ho hod settled to any¬ 
thing, Lord Oimersfield came to his room, saying, ‘Youwill ^ 
engaged with your more important studies for the next few 
hours. Can you spare the paper you read to mo last night 1’ 

‘I ban spare it better than you can read it, 1 fear/ said 
Louis, producing a mass of blotted MS. in all hie varieties of 
})cnmanslup, and feeling a sort of despair at the prospect of 
being brought to book on all his detaila 

His father carried it off, and they did not meet again till late 
In the day, when the ^rst thing Louis heard was, ‘ 1 thought it 
worth while to have another opinion on your manuscript 
before re-writing it. I tried to read it to Mra Ponsonby, but 
we were interrupted, and 1 left it with her.* 

Presently after. ‘1 have made an engagement for you. 
Lady Conway wishes that you should go to luncheon with her 
to-morrow. I believe she wants to consult you about some 
birih-day celebration.* 

Louis was much surprised, and somewhat entertained. 

* When will you have the carriage V pursued tho EarL 

* JYill not you come t* 
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* No, I am not wanted. In fact, I do not see how yon can 
be required, but anything will serve as an excuse. In justice, 
however, I should add that our friends at the Terrace are di8< 
posed to think well of the younger part of the family.* 

Except for the cold constraint of the tone, Louis could have 
thought much ground gained, but he was sure that his holiday 
would be damped by Imowing that it was conceded at the cost 
of much distress and uneasiness. 

doing to Northwold early enough for a call at Ko. 5, ho was 
greeted by Mrs. Frost with, * My dear ! what have you been 
about 1 I novOr saw your father so much pleased in his life I 
Ho come in on purpose to tell me, and I thought it exceedingly 
kind. So you took him in completely. What an impudent 
rogue you always were !’ 

* I never meant it to go beyond the study. I was obliged to 
\vrito it down in self-defence, that X iniglib know what he was 
talking of.* 

* I Wieve he expects you to bo even with Sydney Calcott 
after all. It is really veiy clever. Where did you get all those 
funny stories ?’ 

* What I you have gone and read it I* 

* Ah, ha 1 Mrs. JPonsonby gave us a pretty little literary 
soiree. Don’t be too proud, it was ouly ourselves, except that 
Mary brought in Miss Conway. Jeni tried to read it, but after 
he had made that Spanish Society into ‘ Hammer men dead,* 
Mary got it away from him, and read through as if it had been 
in print.* 

‘ What an infliction !’ 

‘ It is very disrespectful to think .us so frivoloua We only 
wished all reviews were as entertaining.* 

* It is too bad, when I only wanted to mystify my father.* 

‘ It serves you right for playing tricks. What have you been 
doing to him, Louis 1 You will turn him into a doting father 
before long.* 

* Wbat have you done with Clara V - 

* She goes every day to read Italian wim Miss Conway, and 
the governess ia so kind as to give her drawing lessons. She is 
learning far more than at school, and they are so kind ! 1 
should hardly know how to accept it, but Jem does not object; 
and he is really veiy useful there, spends a great deal of time 
on the boy, and is teaching the yoqng ladies Latin.* 

* They are leaving you lonely in the holidays! You ought to 
eome to Ormersfield, your nephews would take better care of you.* 

* Ah 11 have my Marys. If 1 were only better satisfied aibout 
the dear old one. She is far less wdl than when she came.« 
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* Indeed 1 Is Mary uneasy f 

* She says nothing, but you know how her eye is always on 
her,,and she never seems to have her out of her thoughts. I am 
afraid they are worried about Lima. From what Oliver says, I 
fear Mr. Ponsonby goes on worse than ever without either lui 
family or his appointment to be a restraint.* 

* I hope they do not know all I Mary would not believe it^ 
that is one comfort 1* 

* Ah, Louis! there are things that the heart will not believe, 
but which cut it deeply I However, if that could be any com¬ 
fort to them, ho wishes them to spare nothing >here. He tells 
them they may live at the rate of five thousand pounds a* year, 
poor dears. Indeed, ho and Oliver arc in such glory over their 
Equatorial steam navigation, that I expect next to hear of a 
crash.* 

* You don’t look as if it would bo a vciy dreadful sound.' 

‘ If it would only bring my poor Oliver back to me I* 

‘Yes—noiliing would make Jem so civil to him os his 
coming floated in on a plank, wet through, with a little bundle 
in one hand and a parrot in the other.’ 

Ml’S. Frost gave one of her tender laughs, and filled up the 
picture. Jane would open the door, Jane would know Master 
Oliver’s black eyes in a moment—No, no. / must see him 
first I If he once looked up I could not miss him, whatever 
colour he may have turned. I wonder whether ho would 
know me 1’ 

‘Don’t you know that you grow handsomer evciy year, 
Auut Kitty V 

* Don’t flatter, sir.* 

‘Well, I must go to my aunt.* 

He tarried to hear the welcome recital of all the kind deeds 
of the house of Conway. He presently found Lady Conway 
awaiting him in the drawing-room, and was gi’eeted with great 
joy. ‘That is well I I hoped to work on your &ther by tell¬ 
ing him I did not ajj^rove of young men cairying industry too 
far " 

' That is not my habit.* 

‘ Then it is your excuse for avoiding troublesome relations 1 
No, not a word 1 I know nothing about the secret that occu- 
|>ied Isabel at Mra. Ponsonby*s select party. But I really 
wanted you. You are more au /ait as to the society here than 
the Ponsonbys and Dynevoni. Ah I when docs tliat come offf 

* What is to come off T 

‘Miss Ponsonby and Mr. Dynevor, What a good creatura 

heur 
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' I cannot see much likelihood of it, but you ore more on the 
econe of action.’ 

* She could do much better, with such expectations, but on 
his account I could not be sorry. It is shocking to think of 
that nice young sister being a governess. I think it a duty to 
give her every advantage that may tend to form her. With 
her connexions and education, I can have no objection to her 
as a companion to your cousins, and with a few advantages ; 
though she will never bo handsome, she might marry well. 
They are a most interesting family. Isabel and I are most 
anxious to do fill in our power for them*' 

* Clara is obliged,* said Louis, with undetected irony, but 
secret wonder at the dexterity with which the patronage must 
have been administered so as not to have made the interesting 
family fly off at a tangent 

Isabel made her appearance in her almost constant moniing 
dress of soft dove-coloured merino entirely unadorned, and 
looking more like a maiden in a romance than ever. She had 
just left Adeline standing on the si^ps of a stone cross, exhort¬ 
ing the Provencals to arm against a descent of Moorish corsairs, 
and she held out hcr^and to Fit^ocelyn much as Adeline did, 
when the fantastic.Yiscoimt professed his intention of dying 
instead of lighting, and wanted her to sit behind him on his 
courser. 

Lady Conway pronounced her council complete, and pro¬ 
pounded the f5to which she wished to give on the 12th of Janu- 
utj in hoiicmr of Louisa’s birthday. Isabel took up a pencil, 
and was lost in sketching way-side crosses, and vessels with 
lateen soils, only throwing in a word or two hero and* there 
when necessary. Dancing was Still, Lady Conway feared, out 
of the question with Fitzjocelyn. 

* And always will be, I suspect.. So much for my bargain 
with Clara to dance with her at her firslrball!’ 

* You like dancing 9* cxcltiimed Isabel, rejoiced to find on* 
* other resemblance to the fantastlo Yiscoupt. 

* Lost year’s Yeomanry ball was the best fun in the world T 

* There, Isabel,’ said lidy Conway, ‘ you ought to be gratified 
to find a young man candid enough to allow that he likes it t 
Put since that cannot be, 1 must find some other plan— 

* What cannot bet’ exclaimed Louis. *You don’t mean to 
omit the dandng —* 

* It could not be enjoyed withont you. Your cousins and 
friends could not bear to see you sitting down —' 

Isabel’s lips were compressed, and the foam of her waves 
laughed scornfully under her pencil. • 
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* They must get accustomed to the melancholy spectacle,* said 
Tiouls. ' 1 do not mean to intermit the Yeomanry ball, if it 
take place while I am at home. The chaperons ara the best 
com]mny,* after all. Bcconsulcr it, my dear aunt, dr you will 
keep me from coming at all.' 

Lady Conway was only considering of tahUanx^ and Louis 
took fire at the notion: he already beheld Waverlcy in his be¬ 
loved Yeomanry suit) Isabel as Flora, Clara as Davie Gcllatloy 
^ —the character she would most appreciate. Isabel roused her- 
' self to say that tahUaux were very dull work to all save the 
4ictors, and soon were mere weariness to thAn. Her step¬ 
mother told her she had once been of a diiTerciit mind, when 
she had been Isabel Bruce, kneeling in her cell, the ring before 
her. ‘ I was young enough then to think myself Isabel,’ was 
her answer; and she drew the more diligently because Fitz- 
jocclyn could not restrain an inteijcction, and a look which 
meant, * What an Isabel she must have been i* 

She sat passive while Lady Conway and Louis decked up a 
scene for Flora ftfaclvor ;^but presently it ap})oarcd that the 
Waverley of the piece was to bo, accoi^ing to Loiiia, not the 
proper owner of the Yeomanry uniform, but James Frost. His 
aunt exclaimed, and the rehearsals were strgug temptation; but 
he made answer, * No—^you must not reckon on mo : my father 
would not like it I’ 

The manful childishness, the childish manfulncss of such a 
reply, were impenetrable. If his two-and-twenty years did not 
make him ashamed of saying so, nothing else could, and it 
covered a good deal. He knew that his father’s fastidious pride 
would dislike his making a spectacle of himself, and thought 
that il would be presuming unkindly on to-day’s liberty to in¬ 
volve himself in what would necessitate terms more intimate 
than were desired. 

The luncheon silenced the consultation, which was to be a 
great secret from the children; but afbervards, when it was 
resumed, with the ^dition of James Frost, Fitgocclyn was* 
vexed to find the toMeaux discarded; not avowedly because he 
excluded himself from a share, but because the stylo of people 
might not understand them. The entertainment was to bo a 
Christmas-tree—not so hackneyed a spcctiicle in the year 1848 
as in 18J7—and Louis launched into a world of couplets for 
mottoes. Next came the question of guests, when Lady Con¬ 
way read oui names from the card-basket, and Fitzjocelyn was 
in favour of everybody, till Jem, after many counter-statements, 
assured Lady Conway that he was trying to fill her rooms with 
th^most intolerable people in the world. 
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* My aunt said she wanted to give pleasure.' 

* Ah! there’s notliing so inconvenient to one's friends as good* 
nature. Who cares for what hi shared indiscriminately 1* 

*1 don't think I can trust Fitsjocelyn with my visiting-list 
just yeV said Lady Conway. ‘You are too far above to be 
sensible of the grades beneath, with your place made for you.* 

‘Not at all/ said Louis. ‘Northwold tea-parties were my 
earliest, most natural dissipation; and 1 spoke for iJicse good 
people for my own personal gratification.’ 

* Nay, I can’t consent to your deluding Lady Conway into 
Mrs. Walby.* 

‘ If ‘there bo any one you wish me to n.sk, my dear Fitz- 
jocelyn —* began Lady Conway. 

‘ Oh, no, thank you; Jem is quite right. I might have been 
playing on yopr unguarded innocence ; but I am the worst per¬ 
son in the world to consult; for all the county and all the toAvn 
are so kind to me, that 1 don’t know whom 1 could leave out. < 
Now, the Pendrngon there will help you to the degree of gen¬ 
tility that may safely ho set to consort together.* 

* What an unkind thing 1’ thougho Isabel. 

Louis took leave, exclaiming to himself on the stairs, ‘ There! 
if comporting oneself like a donkey before the object be a token, 
Tve done it effectually. Didu’t 1 know the exclusiveness of the 
woman) Yet, how could I help saying a word for the poor 
little Walbys) and, after all, if they were there, no one would 
speak to them hut Aunt Kitty and I. And Isabel, I am sure* 
she scorned thn fastidious nonsense; I saw it in her eye and 
lip.’ 

After a quarter of an hour spent in hearing her prai.scs fi*oin 
Miss Foithfull, he betook himself to Mrs. Ponsonby’s, not quite 
without emharra.ssment, for ho had not been alone with the 
raotlier and daughter since August. 

* 1 am glad you did not come before/ said Mary, heartily; 
*I have just done/ and she returned to her vrriting-ttblc, while 
her mother was saying, 

* We like it very much.* 

‘You have not been copying that wretched concern!' ex¬ 
claimed Louis. ‘Why, Mary, you must have been at it all 
night. It is ajveek’s work.' 

* Copying is not composing/ said Mary. 

* But you have mended it, made it consecutive! If I had 
guessed ^at my father meant to trouble any one with it !* 

‘ If you take pains with it, it may be very valuable/ said Mrs, 
Ponsouby. ‘ We have marked a few things that you had better 
revise before it goes to Oakstead.* 
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* Goes to Oakstcad 1* said Louis, faintly. 

* Your &ther talks of sending it, to see if Sir Miles does not 
tliink it might tell well in one of the Reviews.' 

* I hope not I should lose all my faith in anonymous criti* 
cism, if they admitted such a crude undergiuduato's omnium 
gaiherum! Besides, what an immense task to make it pre¬ 
sentable r 

* Is that*tho root of your humility?’ 

* Possibly. But for very shame I must doctor it, if Mary 

has wasted so much time over it. It does not look so bad in 
yoim hand!’ • ^ 

* It struck mo whether you had rendered this Spanish story 
right.’ . 

‘ Of coui*sc not. I never stuck to my dictionary.* 

A'Sound dose of criticism ensued, tempered by repetitions of 
his father’s pleasure; and next came some sympathy and dis¬ 
cussion about the farm and Marksedgo, in which the ladies took 
their usual earnest part, and Mary was as happy as ever in 
hearing of his progress. Ho said no word of their neighbours; 
but he could not help colouring when Mary said, as he wished 
her good-bye, ‘ We like the party in the* House Beautiful so 
much 1 Miss Conway is such an acqui8itio]g to me! and they 
are doing all vou could ever have wished for Clara* 

Maiy was glad that she had said it. 

Louis was not so glad.. He thought it must have been an 
effort, then derided his vanity for the supposition. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FRUIT OP THE CIIRISTMAS-TRE^.. 


Age, twine thy brows with frosh spring flowers. 
And call a train of laughing hours; 

And bid them dance, and bid them sing. 

And thou, toi^ mingle in the ring.—W oroswobth. 


^PHE i2th of Januaiy was the last day before James and 
Louis meant to return to Oxford, Jem taking Clara on 
from thence to school It was to be the farewell to Christmas 
—one much enjoyed in Dynevor Terrace. Fitzjocclyn’s ab¬ 
sence was almost a relief to Clara , she ‘could not make up her 
mind to see him till she could hope their last encounter had 
been forgotten; and in the mean time, her anticipations were 
fixed on the great 12th. She was aware of what the entertain- 
mci^jb would consist, but was in honour bound to conceal her 

o 
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knowledge from Virginia and Louisa, who on their side affected 
great excitement and curiosity, and made every ostentation of 
guessing and peeping. Gifts were smuggled into the house from 
every quaiier—some to take their chance, some directed with 
mottoes droll or affectionate. Clara prepared a few trifles, in 
which she showed that school had done something for her 
lingers, and committed her little parcels to her brother’s care; 
and Miss Mercy was the happiest of all, continually knocking 
at the locked door of the back drawing-room with gilded 
tir cones, painted bannere, or moss birds’-ucsts, from Miss 
Salome. 

hi iss King and Isabel had undertaken the main business. 
“When roused from her pensive stillness, Isabel could bo very 
eager, active, and animated ; and she worked with the exhila¬ 
ration that she could freely enjoy, when unrestrained by per¬ 
ceiving that she was wanted to produce an effect. What w’oman’B 
height and hand could not perform fell to the share of Juines^ 
who, with his stc])-ladder and dexterous hands, w’as invaluable. 
Merril)’', merrily did the three work, laughing over their sus¬ 
pended btynhons, their droll contrivaiiccs, or predicting the adap¬ 
tations of their gifts'; and more and more gay was the Imigh, 
the tutor more piquant, the governess more keen and clever, the 
young lady more vivacious, as the twilight dai'kcitcd, and the 
tree became more laden, and the streamers and glass balls pro¬ 
duced a more brilliant eflbet. 

Proudly, when the task was accomplished, did they contem¬ 
plate their work, and predict the aspect of their tinsel and 
frippery when duly lighted up. Then, as they dispersed to 
dress, James ran home, and hastily tapped at his sister’s door. 

* Wliat is the matter V she cried. * ^ve the tassels c6me off 
my purse V 

* Nothing of the kind, but —* ho came quitd in, and looked 
round restlessly, then hastily said, * You gave me nothing for 
Miss Conway.’ 

* I wished it very much,’ said Clara, *but I could not bej^r to 
do anytliing trumpery for her. Oh, if one could give her any- 
thiim worth having 1’ 

*^ra, I had thought—^but I did not know if you would like 
to paii; with it—* 

*1 had thought of it too,’ said Clara; 'but 1 thought you 
would not like it to be given away.’ 

Pulling out a drawer, she opened an odd little box of queer 
curiosities, whence she took a case containing an exquisite 
ivory carving, a copy of the 'Madonna della SceSa,’ so flde that 
A magnifler done could fully reveal the delicacy and accimuy 
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of the features and expression. It was mounted as a bracelet 
clasp, and was a remnant of poor Mr. Dynevor's treasures. It 
Lad been given to Mrs. Henry Frost, and had descended to her 
daughter. 

^Sliould you be willing?* wistfully asked James. 

*Tlmt 1 should I 1 have longed to give her what she would 
really care for. She has been so very kind—and her kindness 
is so very sweet in its graciousness! I sliall always bo the 
happier for the very thinking of it.’ 

* ‘I am glad—* began Jem, warmly; hut, breaking off, ho 
added—‘ This would make us all more coiulbrtablc. It,would 
lessen the weight of obligation, and that would be satisfactory 
to you.’ 

‘ I don’t know. I like people to bo so kind, that I can’t feel 
os if I would pay them oil', but as if 1 could do nothing but love 
them.* 

* You did not imagine that I rate this as repayment!* 

‘Ohl no.no!’ 

‘No! hr is rather that gothing can be too precious —* then 
pausing-^* You are sure you arc willing, Clary 'i* 

‘ Only too glad. I like it to be somctfiing valuable to us os 
well as in itself. *If I only had a bit of black velvet, I could 
set it up.’ 

In ten minutes, Jem had sped to a shop and back again, 
and stood by as Clara stitched the clasp to the ribbon velvet; 
while there was an amicable dispute, ho insistii^ tlia^ the en¬ 
velope should bear only the initials of the true donor, and sho 
maintaining that ‘ he gave the black velvet.’ She had lusr way, 
and wrote,' From her grateful 0. F. D.- and J. 11. F. D.; and 
os James took the little packet, he thanked her with an affec¬ 
tionate kiss—a thing so unprecedented at an ^trcgular hour, 
that Clara’s heart leapt up, and she felt rewarded for any sem¬ 
blance of sacrifice. 

He told his grandmother that he had agreed with his sister 
that they could do ^ otherwise than present the ivory clasp; * 
and Mrs. Frost, who liad no specially tender associations with 
it, was satisfied to find that they had anything worth offering 
on equal terms. 

She was to bo of the party, and setting forth, they found tho 
House Beautiful upside down—even the Faithfiill parlour de¬ 
voted to shawls and bonnets, and the’ two good old sisters in 
the drawing-room; Miss Salome, under the protection of little 
Louisa, in an easy chair, opposite the folding-doors. Small 
diildren were clustered in shy groups round their respective 
ke^r?. Lady Conway was receiving her guests with the smile 
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80 engaging at first sight; Isabel moTing from one to the other 
with stately grace and courtesy j Virginia watching for Clara, 
and both becoming merged in a mass of white skirts and glossy 
heads, occupying a wide area. Mrs. Frost was rapturously sur¬ 
rounded by half-a-dozen young men, Sydney Calcott foremost, 
former pupils enchanted to see her, and keeping po&session of 
her all the rest of the evening. She was a dangerous person to 
invite, for the Northwold youth had no eyes but for her. 

The children were presently taken down to tea in the dining¬ 
room by Miss King and Miss Mercy j and presently a chorus of 
little voices and peals of laughter broke out, confirming the fact, 
whispered by Dclaford to his lady, that Lord Fitzjocclyn had 
arrived, and had joined the downstairs party. 

While coffee went round in the drawing-room, Isabel glided 
out to p(*rform the lighting process. 

* Oh, Mr. Oynevor!’ she exclaimed, finding him at her side, 
* I did not mean to call you away.’ 

*Mero uni’coson to think of the performance alone,* said 
James, setting up his trusty ladder^^ ‘ What would become of 
that black hico T 

* Thank you, it may bo safer and quicker.* 

*So far the evening is most successful,’said Jem, lighting 
above as she lighted below.’ 

‘ That it is 1 I like Northwold better iliau any place I havo 
been in since I left Thornton Conway. Thei'e is so much moro 
heartiness and friendliness here than in oi'diiiary society.* 

‘ I think Fitzjocelyn’s open sympathies liave conduced—* 

Isabel laughed, and he checked himself, disconcerted. 

* I beg your pardon,’ she said; ‘ I was amused at the force of 
habit. If I were to say the terrace chimneys did not smoke, 
you would say it was Lord Fitzjocelyn’s doing.* 

' Do not bid mo do otherwise tlian keep him iii mind.* 

Down fell the highest candle: the hot wax dropping on 
Isabel’s arm caused her to exclaim, bringing Jem dow'u iu 
hoiTor, crying, ‘ I havo hurt you! you ai^j burnt !* 

' Oh no, ouly startled. There is no harm done, you see,* os 
she cracked away the cooled wax—*not even a mark to remind 
me of this happy Christmas.* 

* An'4 it has been a happy Christmas to you,* he said, re- 
moimtiug. 

* Most happy. Nothing has been so peaceful or aatisfactoiy 
in my wandering life.* 

* Shall I find you here at Easter T 

* I fear not. hlamma 'likes to be in London early; but per¬ 
haps she may leave the school-room party here, as Loui^ is 
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f'riining so mticli ground, and’ tjjat would bo a pledge of our 
return.* 

^Too much joy,* said James, almost inaudildy. 

* I hopo Walter may spend hia holidays here,* sho pursued. 

* It is a great thing for him to bo with any ono who can put a 
few right notions into his head.* 

Jem abstained from, as usual, proposing Fitzjocclyn for his 
example, but only said that Walter was very susceptible of 
good impressions. 

‘ And^inost heartily wo thank you for all yo\i have done for 
him,’ said Isabel, doubting whether Walter’s mother ajipreciatod 
the full extent of it; ‘indeed, we have all a gi’cat deal tfi lhauk 
you for. I hopo my sisters and I may bo tbo better all our 
lives for ilie helps and explanations you have given to us. Is 
that the last candle 1 How beautiful 1 Wo miu>t open —* 

‘Miss Conway—’ 

‘ Yes*—she paused with her band on the key. • • 

‘No, no—do not wait,’ taking the key himself. ‘Yet—yes, 
I must —I must thank you for such words—’ 

‘ My words V said Isabel, smiling. ‘ For thanking you, or 
being hajipy here i’ * 

‘ Both ! both ! Tlioso words will be inyjiovcr-failing charm. 
You little guess how I shall live on the remembrance. Oh, if 
I could only convey to you what feelings you have excited —' 

The words broke from him as if beyond his control; and 
under the pressing need of not wasting the tapers, ho instiuc< 
tivcly unlocked the door as he spoke, and cut*liimself t-hort by 
turning the handle, perhaps without knowing what ho was about 

Instantly Lady Conway and Miss King each pushed a fold> 
ing leaf, Isabel and James drew back on either side, and tbo 
spectators beheld the tall glistening evergreen, illuminated with 
countless little spires of light, glancing out among the dark 
leavea and reflected from the gilt fir-concs, gla.ss balls, and bril¬ 
liant toys. 

‘ Sister 1 Sister I* cried Miss Mercy, standing by Miss Faith-* 
fall’s chair, in the rear of the throng, and seizing her hand in 
ecstasy; ‘it is like a dream I like what we have read of! Oh, 
the dear little children! So very kind of Lady Conwayf 
Could you have imagined— T She quite gasped. 

* It is very pretty; but it was a nicer Christmas-tree last year 
at Lady Bunnymede’s,* said Louisa,'with the air uf a critic. 

‘ Tiiere we had coloured lamps.' 

‘ Little fastidious puss!’ said Louis, * 1 thought you keeping 
in the background out of politeness 3 but I see you are only 
Uqsee wfth Christmas-tree^ ‘ J pity you I I could no more bo 
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critical at such a moment than I could analyse the jewels in 
Aladdin’s cave.’ 

‘ Oh, if you and Miss Faithfull talk, Cousin Fitzjocelyn, you 
will make it seem quite new.* 

* You will deride the freshness of our simplicity,* said Louis, 
but presently added, ‘Miss Salome, have >vo not awakened to 
the enchanted land ? Did over mortal tree bear stars of living 
flame 1 Here are realized the fabled apples of gold—nay, the 
fir-cones of Nineveh, the jewel-fruits of Eastern story, depend 
from the same bough. Yonder lamps shine by fairy spell,* 

* Now, Cousiti Fitzjocelyn, do you think I suppose you so 
Billy—’ 

‘Soft! The Dryad of the Enchanted Dower advances. Her 
floating robes, her holly crown, beseem her queenly charms.’ 

‘ As if you did not know that it is only Isabel!’ 

‘ Only ! May the word bo forgiven to a sister ? Isabel! The 
name is all-expressive.’ 

* She is looking even more lovely than usual,* said Miss 
Faithfull. ‘ I never saw such a coiintenauce.’ 

‘She has a colour to-iiiglit,’ added Miss Mercy, ‘which does, 
as you say, make her hand.somcr than ever. Dear! dear! I 
hope she is not tiivil I am so sorry I did not help her to 
light the tree!’ 

‘ I do not think it is fatigue,* said her sister. * I hope it is 
animation and enjoyment—all I have ever thought wanting to 
that sweet face.’ 

‘You are as‘bad ns my prosaic cousin,’ said Louis, ‘disen¬ 
chanting the magic bower and the wood-nymph into fir, wax, 
and modem young ladyhood.’ 

‘ There, cousin, it is you who have called her a modem young 
lady.’ 

Before Louisa had expressed her indignation, there was a 
call for her. 

‘ The Sovereign of the Bower beckons,’ said Louis. * Favoured 
damsel, know how to deserve her smiles, l^iiry gifts remain not 
with the unworthy.’ 

As he put her forward, some one made way for her. It was 
Maiy, and he blushed at perceiving that she must have heard 
all his rodomontade. As if to make amends, he paused, and 
asked for Mrs. Ponsonby. 

‘ Much more comfoitable to-night, thank you ;* and the plea¬ 
sant, honest look of her friendly eyes relieved him by not re¬ 
proaching him. 

* I wish she were here. It is a prettier, m<»e visionary sight 

than I could have oonocived.* . ^ • 
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* I wish she could see it; hut she feared the crowd. Many 
people in a room seem to stifle her. Is Lord Ormersfield Iiere T 

' No, it would not be his element But imagine his having 
taken to walking with me! I really think he will miss me.* 

* Really T said Mary, amused. 

* It is presumptuous ; but he does not see well at night, and 
is not quite broken in to his spectacles. Mary, I hopo you will 
walk over to see after him. Nothing would bo so good for him 
as walking you back, and staying to dinner with you. Go right 
into the library; he would be greatly pleased. Can’t you make 
8t)me book excuse 1 And you have the cottages to see. The 
people inaugurated the boilers with Christmas puddings.* 

Mr. lloldsworth told us how pleased they were. And the 
Norris’s V 

* Mrs. Norris is delighted ; she has found a v(oman to wash, 
and says it will save her a maid. The people can get milk now : 
I assm'e you they look more wholesome already ! And Beecher 
has actually asked for two more houses in emulation. And 
Richardson found himself turned over to me 1* 

* Oh, that’s right.’ * 

* I’ve been at the plans all the aftemobn. 1 see how to con¬ 
trive the fireplace in the back room, that wo conld not have in 
tlic first set, and make them cheaper, too. *My father has really 
made a point of that old decrepit Hailes being moved from 
Marksedge; and Mary, he and Richardson mean Inglewood to 
be made over to me for good. I am to put in a bailiif, and do 
OS 1 can with it—^havo the profits or bear the*lossc8. 1 think 
I have an idea— 

In spite of her willingness to hear the idea, Mary could not 
help asking, * Have you sent off the Police ai'ticle T 

‘Hush, Mary; it is ray prime object to hafe it well for¬ 
gotten.* 

* Oh ! did not Sir Miles like it ?’ 

* He said it wanted liveliness and anecdote. So the Santi- 

Hermandad, and all the extraneous liistoiy, were sent ta 
him; and then he^was well content, and only wanted me to 
leave out all the Christian chivalry—all I cared to say —* 

‘ You don’t mean not to finish I Your father was so pleased, 
Isabel so much struck 1 It is a 

‘ No, no; you may forgive me, Maiy—is not pure laziness. 
It was mere mtibish without the point, which was too strong 
for the two politicians; rubbish, any way. Don’t tell me to 
go on with it; it was a mere trial, much better let it die away. 
I really have no time; if 1 don’t mind my own business, I shall 
bg a plucked gosling; and that would go to his lordship’s heart 
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Beaides, I must get these plane clone. Do you remember where 
we got the fire-bricks for the ovens V 

Mary was answering, when Walter came bursting through 
the crowd. ‘ Where is ho 1 Fitzjocelyn, it is your turn.* 

* Here is a curious specimen for our great naturalist,* said 
Mrs. Frost, a glow in her checks, and her voice all stified mirth 
and mischief. 

It was a large nest of moss and horsehair, partly concealed 
under the lower branches, and containing two huge eggs 
streaked and spotted with azure and vorinilion, and a purple 
and yellow feaidier, labelled, ‘ Dropped by the jiarent animal in 
her flight, on the discovery of the nest by the crow of H.M.S. 
Flying DuJbchman. North Greenland, April 1st, 1847. Qn. ? 
Female of Equm Pfigamis. Respectfully dedicated to the Rigiit 
Honourable \iscount Fityjocclyu.’ 

* A. fine specltueii,’ said the Viscount at once, with the air of 

a connoisseur, by no means taken by surprise. ‘ They are not 
very uncommon; I found one myself about the same date in 
the justice-room. I dare say Mr. Calcott recollects the circum¬ 
stance.’ * 

‘Oh, my dear feUow,’ exclaimed Sydney, instead of his 
father; * you need not particularize. You always were a dis¬ 
coverer in that line!* 

‘ True,’ said Louis, ‘ but this is unique. North Greenland— 
ah! I thought it was from a Frosty country. Ila, Clara V 

* Not I; 1 know nothing of it,’ cried Clara, in hurry and con¬ 
fusion, not yet able to bo suspected of taking liberties with him. 

‘ No V said Louis, turning about his acquisition; ‘ 1 thought 
I knew tlio female that laid these eggs. The proper name is, 1 
fancy, Glades Dynevorensis — var. Catharina —^perhaps— 

Walter and Louisa had brought their mother to see the nest, 
the point of which she compreheuded as little as they; and not 
understanding how much amusement was betokened by her 
nephew’s gravity, she protested that none of her party had 
, devised it, nor even been privy to it, and that Mr. Dynevor 
must bear the blame; but he was vety^busy detaching the 
prizes from the tree, and hastily denied any concern with it. 
Aunt Catharine was obliged to console Lady Conway, and 
enchant Louis by owning herself the sole culprit, with no aid 
but Miss Mercy’a Together they had disposed the nest in its 
right locality, as soon as ihe Earl’s absence was secure. 

‘ 1 had not courage for it before him,’ she laughed. ‘ As for 
this fellow, I knew he would esteem it a compliment.’ 

* As a tribute to his imagination )* said Isabel, who, in her 
mood of benevolence, could be struck with the happy under- 
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standing between aunt and nepliew revealed b^r such a joke, no 
received. 

* It would be a curious research/ said Louis, * whether more 
of these nidifications result from over-imagination or the want 
of it.* 

* Often from want of imagination, and no want of cowardice^' 
said Isabel. 

* That sort of nest has not illuminated eggs like tlieso/ said 
Louis. * They are generally extremely full of gunpowder, and 
might bo painted with a skull and crossbonos. 1 say, Clara, 
has Aunt Kitty considered the consequences ? * Slie has sacri¬ 
ficed her ostrich eggs! I can never part with these original 
productions of her genius/ 

' He exhibited his mare’s nest with his own gay honhommie to 
all who were curious j and presently, when eveiy one’s atten¬ 
tion had been again recalled to the wonders which Isabel was 
distributing, and ho had turned aside to dispose of ’his treastiro> 
he lieard a sound of soliloquy half aloud, ‘ I wonder whether 
she has it 1’ from Clara, who stood a little ajjart. 

‘WhatT asked Louis. * 

‘My ivory clasp with the Madonna,* said Clara. ‘Jem and 
I thought it the only thing worthy of Mbss^Conway.* 

‘ Hem r said Louis; ‘ it is not your fault, Clara j but it 
would bo graceful to learn to receive a favour.’ 

‘ A favour, but not a grand thing like this,’ said Clara, show¬ 
ing a beautiful little case of workijig implements. 

‘ Hardly worth, even intrinsically, your mdlher’s bracelet/ 
said Louis. ‘ But I am not going to talk treason to the family 
doctrine, though it is very inconvenient to your friends.* 

‘ Then you think we ought not to have done it^T 
‘ That depends on what 1 can’t decide.* 

* What’s that T 

‘ Whether you give it out of love or out of pride.* 

‘ I think we gave it out of one, and excused it by the other.* 
‘Very sati.sfactory. To reward you, hero is something for ' 
you to do. I shall illver get at Aunt Kitty to-night. I see the 
midshipman, young Brewster, will not relinquish her \ so will 
you or will she administer this letter to the Lady of EschalottT 
‘You don’t mean that is Tom Madison 1* exclaimed Clara. 

* Why, it is like copper-plate. No more Fitsgosliugs I* 

‘No, indeed! Is he not a clever fellow? He has just 
reached the stage of civilization that breaks out in dictionary 
words. I have been, in return, telling him the story of the 
Irish sdioolmaster who puzzled the magistrate’s bench by a 
potation about a small cornuted animal, meaning a kid. But 1 
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eTiould think it would bo very edifying to Charlotte to see her* 
self commemorated as the ' individual at the Terrace/ and his 
grandfather os ^ his aged relative.* He sends the old man ten 
shillings this time, for lie is promoted. Don’t you think 1 may 
be proud of him ? Is Mary gone home? She must hear about 
him.* 

As he turned uAvny in search of Mary, Clara felt a soft hand 
on her shoTihler j and Isabel beckoned her to follow into the 
back drawing-room, whore the tree was burnt out and deserted. 

* I may thank you,* said Isabel, in a low, sweet voice, pressing 
her hvnd. 

*And Jem,* said Clara; ‘he thought of it fii’st.* 

‘ It is the most beautiful Christmas gift; but I do not like 
for you to part with it, my dear.’ 

*Wo both‘wished it, and gitindmamina gave leave. We 
lodged fur you to have something we prized like this, for it 
belonged to my mamma. It is Jem’s present too, fur he went 
out and bought the black velvet.* 

‘ Cliisp it on for me, dear Clara. * There !’ and Isabel kissed 
the fingers which obeyed. ‘ It shall never leave my arm.’ 

Clara's face burnt with surprise and pleasure amounting to 
embarrassment, as Isabel expressed hopes of meeting again, and 
engaged her to write from school. SIio looked for her brother 
to tako his share of thanks; but he was detcrminatcly doing 
his duty in cutting chicken and cake for those who desired 
supper, and he did not come in their way again till all the 
guests wore gone, and good-night and good-bye wero to be said 
at onca 

Lady Conway was warm in expressing her hopes that Walter 
would enjoy the same advantages another holiday, and told Mr. 
Dynevor she should write to him. But Jem made little answer, 
nothing like a promise. Clara thought he had become stiff 
from some unknown affront, perhaps some oppressive present, 
for he seemed to intend to include all the young ladies in one 
farewell bow. But Isiibcl advanced witli outstretched hand 
and flushing'cheek, and her murmured‘Thank you* and con« 
fiding pressure drew from him such a grasp as could not cosily 
be forgotten. 

Clara’s heart was all the lighter because she was sure that 
Fimocelyu had forgivcii, and, what was more, forgotten. She 
had spoken naturally to him once more, and was ready for any¬ 
thing now-r-even though they had missed all confidential dis¬ 
cussions upon school. 

She gave Charlotte Tom Madison’s letter. The little maiden 
took and twirled it abo(i'£ rather superciliously, ‘^'bat 
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business bad mj voting Lord/ she thought,' to thncy she cared 
for that poor fellow I Very likely he was improved, and she 
was glad of it; but she knew what was genteel now. Yes, she 
would read it at onco; there was no fear that it would make her 
soft and foolish—she had got above that 1* 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE RIVALS. 

‘Which king, Bezonianf —Henry IV, 

S IR ROLAND of Provenco remained in suspense whether 
to bo a novico or an irrevocably pledged Hosjtitalier. The 
latter was most probable; and when Adeline's foeKngs had been 
minutely analysed, Miss Conway discovered that she had bet^r 
not show her morning's work to her sistem. 

Clara and Louis pronounced Jem to bo as savago os a bear all 
through tho journey. Clai^ deoiared it was revenge for having 
been civil and amiable all through the yacation; and Louis 
uttered a theatrical aside, that even tluxt could not have been 
maintained if he had not occasionally corns to Ormei'sfield to 
relievo liimself a little upon their two lordships. 

Laugh as he might, Fitzjocelyn was much concerned and 
perplexed by his cousin's ill-humour, when it appoar<id more 
permanent than could bo puffed off in a f^w ebullitions. 
Attempts to penetrate tho gloom made it heavier, and Louis 
resolved to give it time to subside. Ho waited some days 
before going near James, and when he next walked to his 
college found him engaged with pupils. Ho wasthimsclf very 
busy, and had miss^ his cousin seveiul times before ho at 
length found him alone. - 

‘Why, Jem, old fellow, what are you about? You've not 
been near my rooms this term. Are you renouncing mo in 
anticipation of my plgcking?' 

* You won’t be plucked unless you go out of your senses for 
the occasion.* 

‘No tlianks to your advice and assistance if I am not. But 
it would conduce to my equanimity, Jem, to know whether 
we are quarrelling, as in that cose I should know how to demean 
myself.* 

‘I've no quarrel with you. You havo far more reason— 
But/ added Jem, catching himself up, ‘ don't you know I’ve no 
leisure for trifling? The Ordination b tho second week iu 
Moneh.* 
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‘ Hie Ordination T 

* Ay —^you know it I My fellowsliip depends on it* 

•I never liked to contemplate it* He sat down and musedi 
while James continued his occupation. Presently ho said, 
* Look here. Sir Miles Oakstead asked me if I had any clever 
Oxford friend to recommend. If ho comes into office, he —* 

* I’ll be no great man’s hanger-on.* 

*This matter is not imminent. You are barely foiir-and- 
twenty. Wait a year or two; even a few months would—^ 

*You have tried my forbearance often enough,’ broke in 
James; * my "object is—as you very well know—^to maintain 
myself and mine without being liable to obnoxious patronage. 
If you think I should disgrace the office, speak out!’ 

Louis, without raising his eyes, only answered with a smile. 

‘Then, wl'.at do you mean? As to your notions of a voca¬ 
tion, ninety-nine out of a hundred are iii my case. I have 
been bred up to this—^nothing else is open—I mean to do my 
duty; and surely that is vocation—^no one has a right to 
object— • 

‘No one; I beg your pardon,* meekly said Louis, taking up 
his stick to go ; but both knew it was only a feint, and Janies, 
whoso vehemence Avas exhausting itself, resumed, in an injured 
tone, ‘What disturbs you? wbnt is this scruple of yours ?—you, 
who sometimes fancy you would have been a curate youi-solf 1* 

‘ I have just inclination enough that way to bo able to per¬ 
ceive that you have none.' 

‘ And is every one to follow his bent ?* 

‘ This is not a step to be taken against the grain, even for the 
best earthly motives. Jem! I only beg you to ask advice. 
For the very reason that you are irrcpi'oachable, you will never 
have it offered.* 

‘ The present time, for instance 1* said James, laughing as best 
he might 

‘ That is nothing. I have no faith in my own judgment; 
but, thinking as 1 do of the profession and of you, I cannot 
help believing that my distaste for seeing'^ou in it must be an 
instinct* 

‘ Give mo your true opinion and its grounds candidly, know¬ 
ing that I would not ask another man living.* 

‘ Nor me, if I did not thrust it on you.* 

* Now for it! Let us hear your objection.* 

‘ Simply this. I do not see that anything impels you to take 
Holy Orders immediately, except your wish to be independent, 
and irrevocably fixed before your uncle can come home. This 
seems to me to have a savour of something inconsistent ^with 
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what you profess. It might be fine anywhere else, but it will 
not bear being brought into the light of the sanctuary. No, 1 
cannot like it 1 have no doubt many go up for Ordination &T 
less fit than you; but—Jem, I wish you would not If you 
would but wait a year I* 

* No, Fitzjocelyn, my mind is made up. I own that I might 
have preferred another course, and Heaven knows it is not that 
I think myself worthy of this; but I have been brought up to 
this, and I will not waver. It is marked out for me as plainly 
as your earldom for you, and I will do my duty in it us my 
appointed calling. There lies my course of honest independence: 
you call it pride—see w'hat those are who are devoid df it: 
there lie my means of educating my sister, providing for my 
grandmother. 1 can see no scniple that should deter me.* 

Fitzjocelyn having said his say, it was his turn aud his nature 
to be talked down. 

* In sliort,’ concluded James, walking about the room, * theto 
is no alternative. Waiting for a College living is bad enough, 
but nothing else can make happiness even possible.' 

*One would think you iheant one sort of happiness,' said 
Louis, witli a calm considering tone, and Idok of inquiry which 
James could not brook. 

^What else)’ he cried. *Fool and madman that I am to 
dwell on the hopeless —* 

* Why should it bo hopeless ?—* began Louis. 

‘ Hush! you arc the last person with whom I could discuss 
this subject,’ he said, trying to be fierce, but with more sorrow 
than anger. *1 must bear my burden alone. Believe me, 1 
struggled hard. If you and I be destined to clash, one comfort 
is, that even I could never quarrel with you.* 

* I have not the remotest idea of your meaning.' • 

* So much the better. No, so much the worse. You are 
not capable of feeling what I do for her, or you would have 
hated me long ago. Bo not stay here! I do not know that 1 
can quite bear the sight of you—But don't let me lose you, Louis.' 

James wrung the Hhnd of his cousin; and no sooner was he 
alone, than he began to pace the room distractedly. 

* Poor Jem 1* soliloquized Fitzjocelyn. * At least, I am glad 
the trouble is love, not the Ordination. But as to his mean¬ 
ing I He gives me to understand that we are rivals— It is 
the most absurd thing I ever knew—I declare I don't know 
whether be means Mary or Isabel. I suppose he would con¬ 
sider Mary’s fortune a barrier— No, she is too serene for his 
storms—^worthy, most worthy—^but she would hate to be wor- 
shii^^ in that wild way. Beside^ I am done for in that 
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quarter. No c1a»liing there—! Nay, the other it can ncrcr 
he—after all his eifoi'ts to lash me up at Christmas. Yet, he 
was much with her; he made Clara sacrifice the clasp to her. 
ITm! She is an embodied romance, deserving to be raved 
about; while for poor dear Mary, it would be simply ridiculoua 
1 wish I could guess—^it is too absurd to doubt, and worse to 
ask; and, what’s more, he would not stand it. If I did but 
kuow 1 I’m not so far gone yet, but that I could leave the 
field to him, if that would do him any good. Heigh ho I it 
would be en regie to begin to hate him, and be as jealous as 
Bluebeard; but there! 1 don’t know which it is to be about, 
aud oAe can’t be jealous for two ladies at once, luckily, for it 
would be immensely troublesome, unless a good, hearty quaiTcl 
would be wholesome to revive his spirits. It is a bad time for 
it, though I 4 W 0 II, I hope ho docs not mean Mary—1 could not 
bear for her to be tormented by him. That other creature might 
reign over him like tlie full moon dispersing clouds. Well I 
this is the queerest predicament I ever heard of 1’ And on he 
wandered, almost as much diverted by the humour of the doubt, 
as annoyed by the dilemma. 

Ho had no opportunity for farther investigation: James 
removed himself so entirely from his society, that ho was obliged 
to conclude that the prevailing mood was that of not being 
quite able to bear the sight of him. His consolation was the 
hope of an opening for some generous proceeding, though 
how this should be accomplished was not visible, since it was 
quite as hard to be generous with other people’s hearts as to 
confer a benefit on a Fendragon. At any rate, he was so con¬ 
fident of Jem’s superiority, as to have no fbar of cariying ofi* the 
alTection of any one whom his cousin wished to win. 

James was oiHlainod, and shoii^ly after went to some pupils 
for the Easter vacation, which was spent by Louis at Chiist- 
churcb, in studying hard. The preparation for going up for 
his degree ended by absorbing him entirely, as did every other 
purauit to which he once fairly devoted himself, and for the first 
time he gave his abilities full scope in the-field that ought long 
ago to have pccupied them. When, finally, a third class was 
awarded to him, ho was con.soious that it might have been a firsts 
but for. his past waste of time. 

He was sorry to leave Oxford: he had been happy there 
in his own desidtory fhshion; and the additional time that 
his illness had kept him an undergraduate, had been welcome 
as deferring the dreaded moment of considering what was 
to come next. He had reached man’s estate almost against 
his will 
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He was to go to join liis father in Loudon; and ho carried 
thither humiliation foi having, by liis own fault, quBsed the 
honours that, too late, he had begun to value as a means of 
gratifying his father. 

Tho Earl, however, could hardly have taken anything amiss 
from Louis. After having for so many years withhold all tho 
lauaez-aUer of paternal affection, when tho right chord had onco 
been touched, his fondness for his grown-up son had tho fresh 
exulting pride, and almost blindness that would ordinarily have 
been lavished on his infancy. Lord Ormei-sBeld's sentiments 
were few and slowly adopted, but they had all tho permanence 
and force of his strong character; and his affection foi^ Fitz- 
jocelyn partook both of parental glory in a promising only son, 
and of that tenderness, at once protecting and dcjicndunt, that 
fathers feel for daughters. This was owing {)artly to Louis’s 
gentle and assiduous attentions during tlio last vacation, and 
also to his long illness, and remarkable resemblance to liis 
mother, which rendered fondness of him a sort of tribute to 
her, and restored to the Earl some of tho transient happiness 
of his life. 

It was a second youth of tho affections, but it was purchased 
by a step towards age. The anxiety, fatigue and various emo* 
tions of tho past year liad told on the ^rl j and though still 
strong, vigorous, and healthy, the first touch of autumn had 
fallen on him—he did not find his solitary life so self-sufiicing 
as formerly, and craved the home feeling of the past Cliristmas. 
So the welcome was twice as warm as Loiiis had expected; and 
as ho saw tho melancholy chased away, the stem grey eyes 
lighted up, and the thin, compressed Ups relaxed into a smile, 
he forgot his aversion to the well-appointed rooms in Jermyn 
Street, and sincerely apologized that he had not brought home 
more credit to satisfy his father. 

* Oakfdiead was talking it ^over with mo,* was tho answer; 
*aud we reckoned up many more third-class men than first who 
have distinguished themselves.’ 

* Many thanks to Miles,* said Louis, laughing. * My wea^ 
mind would never have devised such consolation.* 

* Perhaps the exclusive devotion to study which attain^ 
higher honouns may not be the best introduction to practical 
lile.’ 

* It is doing tho immediate work with the whole might.* 

‘ You do work with all your might.* 

■ *Ayl but too many irons in the fire, and none of them red* 
hot through, have been my bane.* 

* JTou not set out in life without experience j 1 am glad 
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yotir education is finished, Louis!’ said his father, turning ij 
contemplate him, as if the sight filled up some void. 

'Are you)’ said Louis, wearily. *1 don’t think I am. It 
becomes my duty—or ydur^ which is a relief—-to find out the 
next stage.* 

' Have you no wishes )* 

' Kot at the present speaking, thank you. If I went out and 
talked to any one, I might have too many.* 

* No views for your future life V * , 

' Thus far: to do as little harm as may be—^to bo of some use 
at home—and: to make turnips grow in the upland at Ingle¬ 
wood.*' I have some vague fancy to see foreign parts, especially 
now they are all in such a row—it would bo such fun—but I 
suppose you would not trust mo there now. Here I am for 
you to do astyou please with me—a gracious permission, con¬ 
sidering that you did not want it. Only the first practicjil 
qubstion is how to get this money from Jem to Claixu I should 
like to call on her, but I suppose that would hardly bo according 
to the proprieties.* 

* I would walk to the school with you, if you wish to see 

her. My aunt will “be glad to hear of her, if we go home 
to-morrow.* , 

'Are you thinkibg of going home )* exclaimed Louis, joyfully 
coming to life. 

‘ Yes; but for a cause that will grieve you. Mrs. Ponsonby 
is worse, and has written to ask me to come down.* 

* Materially worse 1’ 

* I fear so. I showed my aunt’s letter to Hastings, who said 
it was the natural course of the disease, but that he thought it 
would have been less speedy. I fear it has been hastened by 
reports from Peru. She hud decided on going out again \ but 
the agitation overthrew her, and she has been sinking ever 
since,* said Lord Ormersfield, mournfully. 

‘ Poor Maiy 1’ 

' For her sake I must bo on the spot, if for no other cause. 
If I had but a home to oiTer her 1* ** 

Louis gaYe.A deep sigh, and presently asked for more details 
of Mrs. Ponsonby’s state. 

'1 believe she is still able to sit up and employ herself at 
times, but she often sufiTera dreadfully. They are both won- 
derfull}'” cheerful. She has little to regret.* 

'What a loss she will be! Oh, &ther! what will you do 
without her)* 

' I am glad that you have known her. She has been mure 
than a sister to me. Things might have been very difieront^ 
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If that miscrahlo marriage had not separated us for bo manj 
years.* 

* How conid it have happened 1 How was it that she—so 
good and wise—did not see through the man )* 

* She would, if she had been left to herself; but she was not. 
'My mother discovered, when too late, that there had been 
foolish, impertinent jokes of that unfortunate trifler, pia>r 
Henry Frost, that made her imagine herself susjjcctcd of designs 
'on me.* 

*Mary would never have attended to such folly 1’ cried 
Louis: 

* Mary is older. Besides, she loved the man, or thought she 

did. 1 believe she thinks herself attached to him still. But 
for Mary’s birth, there would have been a sc]>amtion long ago. 
There oxight to have been; but, after my fatlierls death, there 
was no one to interfere! What would I not have given to 
have been her brother? Well! I never could see why t>no 
like her was so visited—!’ Then rousing himself, as though 
tender reminiscences were waste of time, ho added, ‘ There yon 
see the cause of the caufion 1 gave you with regard to Clara 
“Dynevor. It is not fair to expose a yoifbg woman to iniscon- 
stioictioDS and idle comments, which may goad her to vindicate 
her dignity hy acting in a manner fatal to her happiiiesa Now,* 
ho added, having drawn his moral, ' if wo are to call on Clara, 
this would be the fittest time. I have cngagcxl for us both to 
dine at Lady Conway*s this evening: 1 thouglit you would not 
object* • 

‘ Thank you; but I am sure you cannot wish to go out after 
such news.* 

* There is not sufficient excuse for refusing. There is to be 
no party, and it would be a marked thing to avoid it* 

Louis h:izarded a suggestion that the meeting with Clara 
would bo to little purpose if they were all to sit in state in the 
drawing-room; and she was asked for on the pica of going to 
see the new Houses of Parliament The Earl of Ormersfield's * 
card and complimeifts went' up-stairs, and Miss Frost Hynevor 
appeared, with a demure and astonished countenance, whidh 
changed instantly to ecstasy when she saw that the Earl was not 
alcmek Not at all afraid of love, but only of misconstructions, 
he goodnaturedly kept aloof, while Clara, clinging to Louis' 
arm, was guided through the streets, and in and out among the 
blocks o^arved stone on the banks of the Thames, interspersing 
her notes of admiration and his notes on heraldry with more 
comfortable confidences than had fidlen to their lot through the 
holidays. 
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His first hope was that Clara might reveal some fact to throw 
light on the object of her brother’s affections, bnt her remarks 
only added to his perplexity. Once, when they had been talk¬ 
ing of poor Mary, and lamenting her fate in having to return to 
her father, Louis hazarded the conjecture tliut she might find 
an English home. 

* There is her aunt in Biyanston Square,’ said Clara. * Or if 
she would only live with us! You see I am growing wise, aa 
you call it: I like her now.* 

‘ That may bo fortunate,’ said Louis. * You know her desti¬ 
nation according to KoHhwold gossip.’ 

* Nonsense 1 Jem would scorn an heiress if she were ten 
times prettier. He will never have an escutcheon of pretence 
like the one on the old soup-turcen that the Lady of Eschalott 
broke, and J«no was so soriy fur because it was the last of the 
old Chcveleigh china’ 

Louis made another experiment. * Have you repented yet 
of giving away your clasp V 

‘No, indeed! Miss Conway ahyays wears it. She should 
be richly welcome to anything I have in the world.’ 

‘ You and Jem sa>;^ much more of them than 1 did.’ 

* Whoso fault was that 1 Jem was always raving about your 
stupidity in staying at home.’ 

He began to question whether liis interview with James had 
been a dream. As they were walking back towards the school, 
Clara went on to tell him that Lady Conway had called and 
taken her to a'rehearsal of a concert of ancient music, and that 
Isabel had taken her for one or two drives into the country. 

' This must conduce to make school endurable,’ said Louis. 

‘1 think 1 hate it more because I bate it less.’ 

‘Translate, if you please.* 

‘The first half-year, 1 scorned them all, and they scorned me; 
and that was comfortable —* 

* And consistent. Well V 

‘ The next, you had disturbed me; I could not go on being 
savage with the same satisfaction; and' their tuft-hunting 
temper began to discharge itself in such civility to me, that 1 
could not give myself airs with any peace.’ 

‘ Have you mode no friends T 

'One and a half. The w'holo one is a good, rough, stupid girl, 
who comes to school because she can’t learn, and is worth all 
the rest put together. The half is Caroline Salter, who is 
openly and honestly purse-proud, has no toad-eating in her 
nature, and straightforwardly oontemns high-blood and nu 
money. We fought ourselves into respect for one anoL^cr; 
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and now, I vorily believe, we are fighting ourselves into friend- 
ship. She is the only one that is proud, not vain ; so we under¬ 
stand each other. As to the resi^ they adore Caroline Salter's 
enamelled watch one day; and the next I should be their 
‘ dearest' if 1 would but tell them what we have for dinner at 
Ormersfield, and what colour your eyes arc !* 

* The encounters have made you so epigiummatio and sati¬ 
rical, that there is no coming near you.' 

* Oh Louis ! if you knew all, you would despise me as I do 
myself! I do sometimes get drawn into talking grandly about 
Ormei-sfield; and though I always say what 1 ani.to be, I know 
that 1 am as %'ain and proud as any of them : 1 am proud of 
being poor, and of the Fendragons, and of not being silly 1 I 
don’t know which is sclf-respcct, and which is pride i* 

‘ 1 have always had my doubts about that quality of self- 
respect I never could make out what one was to*respcct’ 

‘Oh, dear! lea voild,!' cried Clara, as, entering Ilano^pr 
Square, they beheld about twenty damsels coming out of the 
garden in couples. ' 1 would not have had it happen for the 
whole world!’ she added, abruptly withdrawing the oimi that 
had clung to him so trustfully across many a perilous crossing. 

She seemed to intend to slip into the ranks without any faro- 
wells ; but the Earl, with politeness that almost confounded 
the little elderly governess, returned thanks for having been per¬ 
mitted the jdcasure of her company; and Louis, between mis¬ 
chief and good-nature, would not submit to anything but a 
hearty, cousinly squeeze of the hand, nor relinquish it till ho 
bad forced her to utter articulately the message to grandmamma 
that she had been muttering with her head averted. At lost it 
was spoken sharply, and her hand drawn petulantly away; and, 
without looking back at him, lier high, siifiT head vanished into 
the house, towering above the bright rainbow of ribbons, veils, 
and parasols. 

The evening would have been veiy happy, had not Lord Or¬ 
mersfield looked imperturbably grave and inaccessible to hia 
sister-in-law’s blandif^iments. She did not use the most likely 
means of disarming him when she spoke of making a tour in 
the summer. It had been a long promise that Isabel and Vir¬ 
ginia rhould go to see their old governess at Paris; but if 
France still were m too disturbed a state, they might enjoy 
themselves in 23elgiiim, and perhaps her dear Fitzjocelyn would 
accompany them as their escort. * 

His eyes had glittered at the proposal before he recollected 
the sorrow that threatened his father, and began to decline, 
protesting that he should be the worst escort in the world, since 
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he always attracted accidents and adventures. But his aunt, 
discovering that he had never been abroad, became doubly 
urgent, and even appealed to his father- 

* As far as I am concerned, Fitzjocelyn may freely consult 
his own inclinations,' said the Earl, so gravely, that Lady Con¬ 
way could only turn aside the subject by a laugh, and assurance 
that she did not mean to give him up. She began to talk of 
James Frost, and her wishes to secure him a second time as 
Walter’s tutor in the holidays. 

* You had better take him with you,' aaid Louis; ‘he would 
really bo of use to you, and how he would enjoy the sight of 
foreign parts !’ 

Isabel raised her head with a look of approbation, such as 
encouraged him to come a little nearer, and speak of the j)lea- 
Buro that he? kindness had given to Clara. 

‘There is a high spiiit and originality about Clara, which 
nuiko her a most amusing companion.' 

Isabel replied, ‘ I am very glad of an hour with her, especially 
now that 1 am without my sisters.' 

‘ She must bo such a riddle to her respectahle schoolfellows, 
that intercourse beyond them must be doubly valuable.’ 

‘ Poor cliild 1 Is there no hope for her but going out as a 
governess 1’ 

‘Unluckily, we have no Church patronage for her brother; 
the only likely escape—^unless, indeed, the uncle in Peru, whom 
1 begin to regard as rather mythical, should send an unavoid¬ 
able shower of gold on tliem.' 

‘ 1 hope not,’ said Isabel; ‘ I could almost call their noble 
poverty a sacred tiling. 1 never saw anything so beautiful as 
the reverent affection shown to Mi-s.' Dynevor on Louisa’s 
birthday, when she %vas the Queen of the Night, and looked it, 
and her old pupils vied with each other in doing her honour. 
1 have remembered the scene so often in looking at our faded 
dowagers hero.' 

‘ 1 would defy Midas to make my Aunt Catharine a faded 
dowager,' said Louis. 

‘No; but he could have robbed their homage Of half —nay, 
all its graoe.’ 

They talked of Northwold, and Isabel mentioned various de¬ 
tails of Ml'S. Pon.sonby, Mrhich she had learnt fi'om Miss King, 
and talked of Mary with groat feeling and affection. Never 
had Louis had anything so like a conversation with Isabel, and 
he was more bewitched than ever by the enthusiasm and depth 
of sensibilities which she no longer concealed by coldness and' 
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rosenrc. In fact, slio had come to regard him as an accessory 
of Korthwoki, and was delighted to enjoy some exchange of 
sympathy upon Terraco subjects—above all, when separated 
from the school-room party. IHme had brought lier to perceive 
that the fantastic Viscount did not always wear motley , and 
it was almost os refreshing os meeting with Clara, to have some 
change from the two worlds in which she lived. In licr imagi¬ 
nary world, Adeline had just been rescued from the Corsairs by 
a knight hospitaller, with Ids vizor down, and was being con¬ 
ducted homo by him, with equal probabilities of his dying at 
her feet of a concealed mortal wound, or conducting her to her 
convent gate, and going oft’ to bo killed by the Moors. * The 
world of gaiety was more hollow and wearisome than ever; and 
the .summons was as unwclcomo to her as to Fiizjocclyn, when 
Lord Ormcrsfield reminded him that the ladies ^vcrc going to 
an evening party, and that it was lime to take leave. 

*Come with us, Fitzjocelyn,’ said his aunt. * They would5^6 
charmed to liave you;' and she mentioned some lions, whose 
names made Louis look at his fcitiicr. 

‘ I will send the carriage for you,* said the Earl; *bnt Louis 
had learnt to detect the tone of melanchoTy reluctance in that 
apparently unalterable voice, and at once refused. Perhaps it 
■was for tliat rejLson that Isabel let him put on her operu'cloak 
and hand her domi-stairs. * I don’t wonder at yon,* slio said J 
* I wish T could do the same,* 

* 1 wished it at fiinst,* he answered ;' but I could not ha^ e gone 

without a lieavy heart.* * 

‘ Are you young enough to expect to go to any gaieties without 
a heavy heart V 

* I am sorry for you,* ^*d ho, in his peculiar tone: * I suppose 

I am your elder.* ’ • 

‘ I am almost twentyshe said, with emphasis. 

* Indeed 1 That must bo the ago fop cure, to judge by tho 
ch.angc it has worked in Jem Frost.’ 

The words wore prompted by a keen, sudden desire to mark 
their effect; but he failed to perceive any, for they w’ero in n 
dark part of the entry, and her face was turned away. 

* Fitzjocelyn,* said the Earl, on the way home, * do not think 

it necessary to look at me whenever yon receive an invittition. 
It makes us both appear ridiculous, and you arc in every respect 
your own master.* * , 

* I had rather not, thank you,* said Louis, in an almost pro- 
vokingly indifferent tona 

* It is full time you should assume your own guidance.* 
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* How llttlo he knows how little that would suit him f 
thought Louis, sighing despoudingly. * Am I called on to sacii- 
fice myself in everything, and never even satisfy him V 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

BEST FOB THE WEAKT. 

Tlicrefore, arm thee for the strife 
' Ail througliout this mortal life, 

Soldier now and servant true, 

Eartli behind, and heaven in view. 

Rev. I. Williaus. 

f I Ulill nrst jinipression on arriving at Northwold was, that the 
J. danger had been magnified. Mrs. Frost’s buoyant sjiirits had 
xiHQu at the first respite; and though tliere was a weight on 
Mary’s brow, she spoke clicerfully, and as if able to attend to 
other interests, telling Louis of her father’s wish for some good 
workman to superintend the mined, and asking him to consult 
his friends at lllcrshnll on the subject. 

Lord Ormcrsfield came down encouraged by his visit to the 
invalid, whom he Iiad found dressed and able to converse nearly 
as usual. She begged him to come to dinner the next day, and 
spend tho evening with her, promi.sing with a smile that if he 
would bring Louis, their aunt should cha]>eron Mary. 

When the Earl went up-stairs after dinner, the other three 
closed round the fire, and talked in a tranquil, subdued strain, 
on various topics, sometimes grave, sometimes enlivened by the 
playfulness inherent in two of the party. Aunt Kitty spoke of 
her earlier days, and Louis and Mary ventured questions that 
they would have ordinarily deemed intrusive. Yet it was less 
the matter than the manner of their dialogue—the deep, un< 
avowed fellow-feeling , and mutual reliance—^which rendered it 
so refreshing and full of a kind of repos& Louis felt it like the 
strange bright stillness, when birds singtheir clearest, fullest 
notes, and the horizon reach of sky beams with the softest^ 
brightest radiance, just ere it be closed out by the thunder¬ 
cloud, whose first drops are pausing to descend; and to Mary it 
was peace—^peace which she was willing gratefully to taste to the 
utmost, from the instinctive perception that the call had come 
for her to brace all her powers of self-control and fortitude; 
while to the dear old aun^ besides her enjoyment of her dar¬ 
lings presence, each hour was a boon that she could believe the 
patient or the daughter reliev^ and happy. 
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Louis was admitted tor a few uiinutes^ visit to the siok-cham- 
ber, and went up believing that he ought to be pla^ul and 
cheerful; but ho was nearly overcome by Mrs. Ponsonoy’s own 
brightness, as she hoped that her daughter and aunt had made 
themselves agreeable. 

* Thank you, I was never so comfortable, not oven when my 
foot was bad.* 

^ I believe you consider that a great compliment.* 

* Yes, I never was so much off my own mind, nor on other 

people’s :* and the recollection of all he owed to Mrs. Ponsouby’a 
kindness rushing over him, he looked so much affcctod, that 
Mary was afraid of his giving way, and spoke of other nijitters ; 
her mother re8]K)nded, and he came away quite reassured, ami 
believing Mrs. Frost*s augury that at the next call, the invalid 
would be in the drawing-room. , 

On the way homo, however, his father overthrow such hopes, 
and made him aware of the true state of the cose,—namely, that 
this was but the lull before another attack, which, whether it 
came within weeks or days, would probably be the last. 

‘ Does Mary know ?* * 

‘ She doea She bears up nobly.* • 

* And what is to become of her V 

The Earl sighed deeply. ‘ Lima is her destiny. Her mother 
is bent on it, and says that she wishes it herself; but on one 
thing 1 am resolved : she shall not go alone ! I have told hot 
mother that 1 will go with her, and not leave her without 
seeing what kind of home that man has for her. Mary—^tho 
mother, I mean—^persists in declaring that ho has real affection 
for his child, and that her presence will save him.’ 

* If anything could —* broke out Louis. 

*It should! it ought; but I do not trust Ifim. I know 
Robert Ponsonby as his wife has never chosen to know him. 
This was not a time for disguise, and I told her plainly what 1 
thought of risking her daughter out there. But she called it 
Mary*8 duty—^said that he was fully to be trusted where his • 
child was concerned^ and that Mary was no stranger at Lima, 
but could take care of herself, and had many friends besides Oliver 
Dynevor ^ere. But 1 told her that go with her I would 1* 

* You to take the voyage I Was not she glad V 

*1 think she was relieved; but ^e was oveivgrateful and 
distressed, and entreating me to be patient with him. She need 
not fear. 1 never was a hasty man ; and I shall only remember 
that she bears his name, and that he is Maiy’s father—provided 
always that it is fit Mary should remain with him. Miserable! 

1 enn understand that death may wdl come as a fnend—But 
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her daughter f he exclaimed, gtvittg way more than he might 
liavo done anywhere hut in the dark; * how can she endui*e to 
leave her to Buch a father—to such prospects 1’ 

* She knows it is not only to such a father that she leaves 
her,' murmured Louiu. 

* Her words—almost her words,’ said the Earl, between ear¬ 
nestness and imjMiiicnce ; * but when these things come to press¬ 
ing realities, it is past me how such sayings are a consolation.* 

*Not if they were no more tlian sayings.’ 

There was silence. Louis heard an occasional groaning sigh 
from his father, and sat still, with feelings strongly moved, and 
impelled to one of his sudden and im])etuoiis resolutions. 

The next morning, ho ordered his horse, saying ho woul d 
bring the last rc 2 )oi*t from the Terrace. 

That aftcrijoon, Mrs. Ponsonby observed a tromulousncss in 
Mary’s baud, and a willingness to keej) her face turned away; 
and, on more minute glances, a swelling of the eyelids was 
detected. 

‘ My dear,’ said Miu Ponsonby, * you should take a walk to¬ 
day. Pray go out with the ConwayA’ 

* Oil, no, thank yoir, luaiuma.’ 

‘ If the cousins come in from Ormersfield, I shall tell Louis to 
take you to look at' his farm. It would be very good for you— 
!My dear, wbat is it 1’ for Mary’s ears and neck, all that she 
could sec, were crimson. 

‘ Ob, mamma 1 be has been doing it again. I did net mean 
to have told yofi—said Mary, the strong will to becalm forcing 
back the tears and even the flush. 

* Nay, dear child, nothing can hurt me now. You musi 
let me share all with you to the last. What did you say to 
himl’ 


* 1 told him that I could not think of such things now,’ said 
Mary, almost indignantly. 

‘And hef 

* He begged my pardon, and said he only did it because he 
thought it might bo a relief to you.’ « 

* Only; did be say ‘ only V * 

* 1 am not ^ure. At least,* she added, wifh a deep eigh, ‘ £ 
thought he meant only—* 

* And you, xny dearest, if yon had not thought he meant 
onlyl’ 

‘ Don't ask me, mamma; I cannot think about it !* 

‘ Mary, dearest, I do wish to understand you.’ 

‘ Is it of any use for me to ask myself?’ said Mary. 

* 1 think it ia I do not sayjlhat there might not be insu^iv 
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able obstacles; but I believe vre ought to know whether you 
are still indilTerent to Louis.* 

* Oh, that I never was I Nobody could be 1* 

* You know wlmt I mean,* said her mother, slightly smiling. 

* Mamma, 1 don’t know what to say,’ replied Maiy, after a 
pause, f I liad thought it wrong to let my thoughts tako that 
course; but when ho spoke in his own soft, gentle voice, 1 felt, 
aud I can’t help it, that—^ho—-could—comiort—nio—^botter— 
Ilian— liny one.’ 

Not licsitating, but slowly, almost inaudibly, she brought out 
the words; uiul, as the tears gushed out irrepressibly with the 
last, she hastened from the room and was seen no more fill she 
had recovered coinposuro, and seemed to havo dismissed the 
subject. 

Louis kept this second attempt a secret ; ho was not quite 
sure how he felt, and did not wish to discuss his rejection. At 
breakiiist he received a note from Mrs. Ponsonby, begging Him 
to conic to tho Terraco at three o’clock j and the liope thus re< 
vived made him more conversational than ho had been all the 
former day. *. 

lie found that Mary was out walking? and ho was at once 
conducted to hlrs. Ponsonhy’s room, where ho looked exceed¬ 
ingly rosy and confused, till she began by holding out lier hand, 
and saying, * 1 wish to tliauk you.’ 

* I am afraid I vexed Mary,’ said Louis, with more than hh 
usual simplicity ; * but do you think there is no hope ? 1 knew 
it was a bad time, but I thought it might make you more at 
ease on her account.* 

* You meant all that was most kind.* 

^1 thought I might just try,* pursued be, disconsolately, 
* whether she did think mo any steadier. I ho|)h she did not 
think me very troublesome. I tried not to harass her much.* 

* My dear Louis, it is not a question of what you call steadi¬ 
ness. It is the old story of last summer, when you thought ua 
old ones so much more romantic than yourself* 

* You are thinking of Miss Conway,* said Louis, blushing, but 
with curious naivete. * Well, I have been thinking of thaty 
and I really do not believe there was ahything in it. 1 did 
make myself rather a fool at Beauchastel, and Jom would have 
made me a greater one; but you know my father put a stop to 
it. Thinking her hand^mer than other people can*t bo love, 
can it I* 

* Not alone, certainly.* 

* And actually,* he pursued, * I don*t believe I ever think of 
ber when I am out of the way of her I No, indeed I if 1 had 
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not believed that was all over, do you think I could hive 
said what I did yesterday ?’ 

‘Not unless you believed so.’ 

‘ Well, but really you don’t consider how little I have seen 
of her. I was in awe of her at first, and since, I have kept 
away on piirpoao. T never got on with her at all till the other 
evening. 1 don’t believe I care for her one bit. Then,’ sud¬ 
denly pausing, and changing his tone, ‘you don’t trust me after 
all.’ 

*Ido. I trust your principle and kindness implicitly; but 
I think the Very innocence of your heart prevents you from 
knowing what you are about.’ 

‘ It is very hard,’ said Louis ; ‘every one will have it that I 
must be in love, till I shall have to believe so myself, and when 
I know it cannot come to good.’ 

‘ You are making yourself more simple than you really are,’ 
said Mrs. Ponsonby, half provoked. 

Louis shut his eyes, and seemed to be rousing his faculties; 
then, taking a new turn, he eaimcstly said, ‘ You know that 
the promises must settle the question, and keep my afiections 
fust.’ 

‘ Ah, Louis! tl\pro is the point. Others, true and sincere as 
yourself, have broken their own hearts, and those of others, 
from having made vows in wilful ignorance of latent feelings. 

It would bo a sin in mo to allow you to bind youi-solf to Mary, 
with BO little comprehension as you have of your own senti¬ 
ments.’ * 

‘ Then I have done wrong in proposing it.’ 

‘ What would have been wrong in some cases, was more of 
blindness—ay, and kindness—in you. Louis, I cannot tell you 
my gratitude for your wish to take care of my dear girl,* she 
said, with tears in her eyes. ‘ 1 ho])e you fully understand 
me.’ 

‘I SCO I have made a fool of myself again, and that you have 
‘ a right to be very angry with me.’ 

‘ Not quite,’ said Mrs. Ponsonby, smiling; ‘ but I am going 
to give you'some advice. Settle your mind as to Miss Conway. 
Tour fiither is beginning to peroeive that his distrust was un¬ 
deserved ; he has promi^ me not to object in case it should 
‘ bo for your true happiness; and I do believe, for my own part, 
that, in some resiiccts, she is better fitted for his daughter-in-law 
than my poor Mary.' 

‘No one was ever half as good as Maiyl* cried Louis. 

And tliis is what you tell me 1’ 

‘ Mind , I don’t teU you jwoperae to her, nor to commit i 
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yourself in any way: I only toll yon to put youi*self in a 
position to form, a reasonable judgment of your own feelings. 
That is due to her, to yourself, and to your wife, be she who 
she may.* 

Louis sighed, and presently added, smiling, * I am not going 
to rave about preferences for another ; but 1 do want to know 
whether anything can be done for poor Jem Frost.’ 

* Ha I has he anything of this Idnd on his mind 3* 

' He docs it in grand style—disconsolate, frantic, and frosty; 
but he puzzles me completely by disclosing nothing but that ho 
has no hope, and thinks me his rival. Can nothing be done 3* 

*No, Louis,* said Mrs. Ponsonby, decidedly; * I have no idea 
that there is anything in that quarter. What may be on his 
mind, I cannot tell: I am sure that ho is not on Mary’s.* 

Louis rose. * I have tired you,* he said, * and you are very 
patient with my fooleries.* 

* You have been very patient with many a lecture of m^no, 
Louis.* 

-‘There are very few who would have thought me worth 
lecturing.* 

‘ Ah, Louis! if I did not like you so w*cll for what you aro, 
I should still feel the right to lecture yoii„when 1 remember 
the night I carried you to your father, and tried to make him 
believe that you would be his comfort and blessing. I think 
you have taught him the lesson at last !* 

* You have done it all,* said Louis, with deep feeling. 

‘ And now, may I say what more I want to see in you 3 If 
you could acquire more resolution, more maxdiness—will you 
pardon my saying so 3’ 

‘Ah 1 1 have always found myself the identical weak man 
that all books give up as a hopeless case,’ said Loui^ accepting tbo 
imputation more easily than she could have supposed possible. 

‘ No,^ she said, vigorously, ‘ you have not come to your time 
of life without openings to evil that you could not have resisted 
if you had been really weak.* 

‘Distaste—and Hither a taste for being qnizzed,* said Louii^ 

‘Those are not weakness. Your will is indolent, and you 
take refuge in fancying that you want strength. House youiv 
sel^ not to be drifb^ about—^make a line for yourself.* 

‘ My &ther will have me walk in nd line but bis own.* 

* You have sense not to make duty to him an excuse for in¬ 
dolence and dislike of responsibility. You have often disap¬ 
pointed yourself acting precipitately; and now you are 
throwing yourself i»rone upon him, in a way that is unwise for 
'yoillx>th.* 
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* I ilou’fc know wliat to do 1’ said Louis. ‘ When I tlionglit 
tho aim of my life was to be to devote myself to his wishes, you 
—ay, and he too—tell me to stand alone.* 

‘ it will be a disappointment to him, if you do not act and 
decide for yourself—^yes, and worse than disfippointracnt. Ho 
knows what your devotional habits are; and if ho see you 
wanting in firmness or energy, he will set down all the rest as 
belonging to the softer parts of your nature.* 

*On tho contrary,* exclaimed Louis, indignantly, *all tho 
resolution I over showed came from nothing else !* 

* 1 know it.* Let him see that these things make a man of 
you; and, Louis—you feel what a difference it might mako !* 

TkiuIs bowed hi.s head thoughtfully. 

* You, who are both son and daughter to him, may give up 
schemes and •}>leasures for his sake, and may undertake Avork 
for which yon have no natural tuni; but, however you may 
cro^s your inclinatvorhs, never be led contrary to yowv judgtnsnt. 
Then, and with perseverance, T think you will be safe.’ 

‘ Perseverance—^your old lesson.* 

‘Yes; you must learn to work* over the moment when 
novelty is gone and* failure begins, even though your father 
should treat the nyitter as a crotchet of your own. If you 
know it is w'orth doing, go on, and lie will esteem you and it.* 

*My poor private judgment! you work it hard! when it 
has generally only run me full-drive into some egregious blun¬ 
der !’ 

* Not your true deliberate judgment, exercised with a sense 
of responsibility. Humility must not cover your laziness. 
You have siicli qualities and such talents as must be intended 
to do good to others, not to be frifled away in fitful exertions. 
Make it your great effoi't to see clearly, and then to proceed 
steadfastly, without slackening either from weariness or the 
persuasions of others.* 

* And you won’t let me have tho one person who can see 
• clearly, and keep me steady T 

‘To be your husband, instead of youi^Avifel No, Louis; 
you must learn to take yourself in your own hands, and loan 
neither on ;pur father, nor on any one else on earth, before you 
can be fit for Mary, or— 

‘And if I did 9* began Louis. 

‘ You would make a fnan of yourself,* she said, interrupting 
him. ‘That is the first thing—^not a reed shaken with the 
wind. You cm do it; thero is nothing that Graco cannot do.* 

* 1 know there is not,* said Louis, reverently. 

‘ And, oh 1 tbo llessiiig tliat you would so bring on you^lf 
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and on yonr dear father I You have already learnt to make him 
happier than I ever looked to see him; and you must bo ener- 

f etic and consistent, that so he may respect, not yon, but the 
^oarer which can give you the strength.* 

Louis's heart was too full to make any answer. Mrs. Pon-* 
sonby lay back in her choir, as though exhausted by the energy 
with which slio had spoken the last words; and there was a 
long silence. He thought ho ought to go, and yet could not 
resolve to move. At last she s|>oke—‘ Good-bye, Lotiia Come 
what may, I know Maiy will find in you the—all that I have 
found your father.* * 

* Thank you, at least, for saying that,* said Louis. *lf you 
would only hold oyt a hope—I wish it more tlinn ever now • 
I do not believe that I should ever do as well with any one else; 
Will you not give me any prospect V * 

* Be certain of your own heart, Louis 1 Nay,* as she saw his 
face brighten, ^do not take that as a promise. Let mo give 
. you a few parting words, as the motto I should like to leave 
with you—‘ Quit youraelves like men 3 be strong.* And so, 
Louis, whatever be your fixed and resolute pur])o,sc, so it bo 
accordant with the Will of Heaven, you would surely, 1 believe, 
attain it 3 and well do you knuw how I shoijhl rejoice to see —* 
She broke oil’, and said more feebly, must not go on any 
longer. Let me wish you good-bye, Louis: 1 have loved you 
only less than my own child !’ 

Louis knelt on one knee beside her, held her hand, anil bowed 
down his face to hide the shower of tears that fell, while a 
mother’s kiss and a mother's blessing were on his brow. 

He went down-stairs and out of the house, and took his horse 
from the inn stables, without one word to any one. The ostlers 
said to each other that the young Lord was id great trouble 
about the lady at the Terrace. . 

Maty came home 3 and if she knew why tliat long walk had 
been urged on her, she gave no sign. She saw her mother worn 
and tired, and she restrained all perception that she was con¬ 
scious that there hoA been agitation. She 8 i)oke quietly of the 
spring flowers that she hod seen, and of the people whom she 
had met 3 she gave her mother her tea, and moved about with 
almost an increase of the studied quietness of the sick-room. 
Only, when Mrs. Frost came in for an hour, Maty drew back 
into a comer with her knitting, and did not speak. 

* Maiy,* smd her mother, whm she came back from lighting 
her aunt down-stairs, * come to me, my child.* 

Mary earner and her mother took both her liands. They 
we^ diilly; and there waa a little pulse on Mary's toinple 
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tliat visibly tlirubbed, and almost seemed to leap, with feaiful 
rapidity. 

* Dear child, I had no power to talk before, or I would not 
have kept you in suspense. I am afraid it will not do.* 

^ 1 was sure of it,’ said Mary, almost in a whisper. * Dear, 
mamma, you should not have vexed and tired yourself.* 

* I comforted myself,* said Mrs. Ponsonby; ‘ I said things to 
him that 1 had longed to say, and how beautifully he took 
them 1 But I could not feel that he knew what ho was about 
much better than he did the first timoi.* 

* It would not be right,* said Mary, in her old tone. 

* 1 t'hiiik your father might have been persuaded. I would 
have written, and done my utmost—* 

* Oh, mamma, anything mthcr than you should have that 

worry!’ * 

‘ And I think things will be difierent—^he is softened, and 
will be more so. But it is foolish to talk in this way, and it 
may be well that the trial should not be made; though that 
wiis not the reason 1 answered Louis as 1 did.’ 

‘ I suppose it will bo Miss Contvay,’ stiid Mary, trying to 
smile. ' 

* At least, it ought to bo no oge else till he has seen enough 
of her to form a judgment without the charm of prohibition; 
and this he may do without committing himself, as they are so 
nearly connected. 1 must ask his father to give him distinct 
pennissioii, and then 1 shall have done with these things.* 

Mmy would'not break the silence, nor recall her to earthly 
interests; but she returned to the subject, saying, wistfully, 

* Can you tell mo that you arc content, dear child 1’ 

* Quite content, thunk you, mamma-'^l am certain it is right,* 
said Maiy. * It would be taking a wrong advantage of his com> 
])assion. I fall too &r short of what would be wanted to make 
him happy.* 

She spoke firmly, but her eyes were full of tears. Her 
mother felt as if no one could fail of happiness with Mary, but, 
controlling the impulse, said,* It is best, dsui'cst; for you could 
not bear to feel yourself unable to make him happy or to fimey 
he might have more peace without you. My dear, your prospect 
is not all I could have wished or planned, but this would be 
too cruel* 

* It is my duty to go to papa,* said Mary. * What would be 
selfish could not turn out well.* 

* If yon could be sure of his feelings—he were only less 
strangely youthful— No,* she added, breaking off, as if rebuk> 
ing herseli^ *it is not to'be thought of; but 1 do not wonder at 
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you, my poor Mary—I never saw any one bo enga^ug, nor iu 
whom I could place such confidence.* 

* 1 am so glad I* said Maiy, gratefully. ' You used not to 
have that confidence.' 

* I feared his being led. Kow I feel as sure as any one can 
dare of his goodness. But 1 have been talking to him about 
self-reliance and consistency. He is so devoid of ambition, and 
89 inert and diffident when not in an impetuous fit, that 1 dread 
his doing no good as well as no evil.* 

Mary shook her head. Bid she repress the expression of the 
sense that her arm had sometimes given him Steadiness and 
fixed his aim ? 

* The resemblance to his mother struck mo more than ever,' 
continued Mrs. Ponsonby. * There is far more mind and soul, but 
almost the same nature—all bright, indolent sweetoess, craving 
for something to lean on ; but ho shows what she might have 
been with the same principles. Bear boy 1 may he do well I’ * 

‘ Ho w'ill be very ha})py with Miss Conway,’ said Mary. ‘ She 
will learn to appreciate all he says and does—her enthusiasm 
will spur him on. 1 shall Hear of them.' 

The unbreatlied sigh seemed to be added to’ the weight of 
oppression on Mary’s patient breast; but /the kept her eye 
steady, her brow unruffled. 

All the joys did indeed appear to be passing from her with 
her mother, and she felt as if she should never know another 
hour of gladness, nor of rest in full free open-hearted confidence; 
but she could not dwell either on herself or on fhe future, and 
each hour that her mother was spared to her was too precious 
to be wasted or pi-ofaned by aught that was personal. 

Mrs. Ponsonby herself realized the weary soon to be at rest, 
the harassed well nigh beyond the reach of tf^ubling. She 
treated each earthly care and interest -as though there were 
peace in laying it down for the last time. At intervals, as she 
wus able, Khe wrote a long letter to her husband, to accompany 
the tidings of her death; and she held several conversatiozus 
wifh Mary on her (tinduct for the future. She hoped muvh 
from Mary’s influence, for Mr. Ponsonby was fond of his 
daughter, and would not willingly display himself in his worst 
colours before her; and Mary’s steadiness of spirits and nerves 
might succeed, where her own liability to tears and trembling 
bad always bew a provocation. Her wafi t of j udgment in openly 
preferring her own relations to his uncongenial sister, had 
sown see^ of estrangement and discord which had given Mrs. 
I’onsonby some cause for self-reproach, and she felt great hoj^w 
that her daughter would prevul where she had failed. There 
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was little dfxngur that ho would not show Mary affection enough 
to xnake her home-duties labours of love; and at her age, aud 
with her disposition, she could l>oth take care of herself, aud be 
an unconscious restraint on her lather. The trust and hope 
that she would bo the means of weaning her father from evil, 
and bringing him homo a changed man, was Mrs. Ponsonby's 
last bright vision. 

As to scruples on Lord Ormersfield becoming Mary’s escort 
on the voyage, Mrs. Ponsonby |>erocived his determination to 
be fixed beyond remonstrance. Perhaps she could neither regret 
that her daughter should havo such a protector, nor bear to 
reject his last kindness; and she might have lingerbg hopes 
of the consequences of his meeting her husbigid, at a time when 
the hearts of both would bo softened. 

These matters arranged, she closed out the world. Louis 
saw her but once again, when other words than their own were 
spoken, and when tlio scene brought back to him a like one 
which had seemed his own farewell to this earth. His thread 
of life had been lengthened—^lierc was the moment to pray that 
it might be strengthened. Firm purpose was wakening within 
him, and the battle-cry rang again jn liis cai’s—'Quit yourselves 
like men; be strong 1* 

His eye sought Maiy. She looked, indeed, like one who 
could * sudur aud be strong.* Her brow was calm, though as if 
a load sat on her, borne too patiently to mar her peace. The 
end shone upon her, though the path might bo hid in gloom; one 
stop at a time was enough, and she was blest above all in her 
mother’s good hope. 

A hush was on them all, as though they were Avatching while 
a tired, overtasked child sank to rest 

There was a space of sufiering, when Mary and Miss Mercy 
(lid all that love ODuld do, and kept Mrs. Frost from the sight 
(Tf'what ^e could neither cheer nor alleviate, and when all she 
could doi was to talk over the past with Lord Ormersfield. 

Then came a brief interval of relief and consciousness, pre¬ 
cious for ever to Maiy’s recollectiou. Thh last words of aught 
beneath were—‘My dearest love to your father. Tell him 1 
know now how much he has to forgive.* 

The< tender, impulsive, overhasty s])irit Bad wrought for itself 
some of the trials that had chastened and perfected even 
while breaking down the earthly tabernacle, so as to set fim 
the weary soul, to enter into Bert 1 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ItOONSIIINE. 

He talked of daggers and of darts, 

Of passions and of pains, 

Of weeping eyits and wounded hcarla^ 

Of kisses and of chains: 

Uut still tho lady shook her Lend, 

And swore by yea and nay, 
hly whole was all that he had said, 

And all that ho could say. 

W. MACKWOBTa rUAEO. 

M ARY’S strength gave way. She was calm and self-possessed 
as over; she saw Lord Ormersfield, wrote to her auns, 
made all ncceasary arrangements, and, after the iuncral, moved 
to Mra Frost’s hotiso. But, though not actually ill, sho was 
iiicapablo of exertion, could not walk up-stairs without fatigue; 
and^after writing a letter, or looking over papers. Aunt Catlia- 
rlne would find her leaning back, so wan and exhausted, that 
Bh(f could not resist being laid down to rest on the sofa. 

She shrank from seeing any fresh face, and tho ofTort of talk* 
iug to the Earl resulted in such weariness afid quiet depression 
tlillpt Mrs. Frost dai'cd not press her to admit any one else, 
oxcept Louis, who rode to the Terrace almost every day ; but 
when the kind aunt, believing there must bo solace in the 
sight of hor boy, begged to bring him in, Maryenswered, with 
unusual vehemence, ‘ Pray don’t: tell him I cannot see any 
one.’ And when Mrs. Frost returned from a,sorrowful talk 
with Louis, she believed that Maiy had been weeping. 

Louis was sad. enough. Out of the few friends of his child* 
hood ho could ill afibrd to lose one, and he grieved much for 
his father, to whom tho loss was very great. The Earl strove, 
in his old fashion, to stifle sorrow in letters of business, but 
could not succeed: tho result was, that he would discuss the 
one Mary’s past, aiyl the other Maiy’s future, till time weu^cd 
so short that he gladly accepted his son’s assistance. OonTdr* 
sations with Bichardsou and orders to Frampton devolved on 
Louifb and the desire to do no mischief caused hikn to employ his 
intellect in Acquiring a new habit of attention and accuracy. 

His reverence for Mary was doubled, and he was much con* 
cemed at hi§ exclusion, attributing it to bis mistimed proposal^ 
and becoming senrible that he acted boyishly and without 
doe respect With a longing derire to do anythmg for her, he 
dH.red not even send her a greeting, a flower, or a book, lest it 

V 
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should appear an intrusion; and but for his mournful looks, 
his aunt would have been almost vexed at his so often prevent¬ 
ing her from going to make another attempt to induce his 
cousin to see him. 

Mary first roused herself on finding that Lord Ormersfield 
was taking it for granted that she would wait to hear from her 
father before sailing for Fern. The correspondence which had 
passed since her mother had begun to decline, had convinced 
her that he expected and wished for her witliout loss of time, 
and the vessel whose captain he chiefly trusted was to sail at 
the end of May. She entreated to be allowed to go alone, 
declaring that she had no fears, and would not endure that the 
Earl should double Capo Horn on her account; but he stood 
fast—ho would not be deprived of the last service that he could 
render to her mother, and he hod not reliance enough on her 
father to let her go out without any guardian or friend. 

Hecent letters from Mr. Ponsonby and from Oliver Dynevor 
reiterated requests for an intelligent man conversant with 
mining operations, and Oliver had indicated a person whom 
he remembered at Olieveleigh ; but, os his mother said, he for¬ 
got that people grew old in the Eastern hemisphere, and the 
application was a failure. Finding that Mary regarded it as 
her charge, Fitrjocclyn volunteered to go to Illershall to con¬ 
sult his friend Mr. Dobbs; and his fii*st meeting with Mtuy 
was spent in receiving business-like instructions as to the per¬ 
son for whom ho should inquire. 

Tliere were some who felt dubious when he was seen walking 
back from the station with a young man who, in spite of broad¬ 
cloth and growth, was evidentiy Tom Madison. 

* I could not help it, Mary,' said Louis j * it was not my fault 
that Dobbs would recommend him.* 

Mr. Dobbs bad looked this way and that, and concluded with, 
^Well, Lord Fitzjocelyn, I do not know who would answer 
your purpose better thw the young fellow you sent here a year 
ago.* 

It appeared that Tom had striven assiduously both to learn 
his businesj^ and to improve himself; and, having considerable 
abilities, already brightened and sharpmied by Louis, his pro¬ 
gress had been surprising. He had no low tastes, and was 
perfectly to be relied on for all essential points; but Mr. Dobbs 
owned that ho riiould be relieved by parting with him, as ho 
was not liked by his fellows, and was thought by the foremen 
to give himself airs. Quarrels and misundemtandings hod 
arisen so often, that he himself had been obliged to exert 
an influence on his behalf whkh he fiMured might make him 
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obtioxions to tho accusation of partiality. He considered that 
the lad had worth, substance, and promise far beyond his fel¬ 
lows; but his blunt, haughty manners, impatience of rough 
jokes, and rude avoidance of the unrefined, made him the object 
of their dislike, so that it was probable that he would thrive 
much better abroad and in authority; and at Hs age, he was 
more likely to adapt himself to circumstances, and learn a new 
language, than an older man, more used to routine. 

The vision of the land for digging gold and silver seemed 
about to bo realized, just as Tom had been growing learned 
enough to despise it. Enterprise and hopes of foitunc made 
him wild to go ; and Mary, after reading Dobbs’s letter, and 
laying before Louis the various temptations of Lima, found Hint 
he thought Englaud to the full as dangerous for his protige. 
She, therefore, sent for the young man, and decided as dispas¬ 
sionately as she could, upon taking him. 

The Ormersfield world was extremely indignant; Frampton 
and Gervas prophesied that no good would come of such a 
choice, and marvelled at the Yicar, who gave tho lad lodging 
in his house, and spent the evenings in giving him such mathe¬ 
matical instruction and teaching of other kinds, as he thought 
most likely to bo useful to him. 

To his surprise, however, Tom was mufth more grave and 
sober-minded under his promotion than could have been ex¬ 
pected. Louis, who had undertaken his outfit, was almost 
disappointed to find him so much out of heart, and so little 
responsive to cheerful auguries; and at last a little hint at 
bantering about the individual at the Terrace explained his 
despondence. 

It was all over. Charlotte had hardly spoken to him while 
he was waiting at No. 5, and Miss FaithfuH’s^Iartha had told 
him there had been nothing but walking and talking with Lady 
Conway’s fine butler, and that Charlotte would never have 
nothing more to.say to him I Now I Just as he. might have 
spoken! Was it not enough to knock the heart out of it allU 
He never wished tp go near No. S again. 

Louis strongly advised him at least to know his &te,'aiid 
declared that, for his part, he would never take any Mrs. 
Martha’s wor^ rather than that of the lady herself Speak 
out, and, of course, Montrose’s famous motto came in, and was 
liighly appreciated by Tom, tbouglr he still shook Ids bead me- 
folly, as be recollected what a Idut he had been at his Iasi 
meeting with Charlotte, and how little he could compare wiVh 
such a fine gentleman as had been described, * And she alwaj's 
had a taste for gentility.* 
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* Well, Torn, I would not wish to see a better gentleman any 
day, than you have stuff enough in you to make; and, if Char* 
lotto be a girl worth having, she^ll value that more than French 
polish. You’re getting polished, too, Tom, and will more as 
you get better and sounder, and that polish will be true and 
not French.’ 

Meantime Charlotte had been in twenty states of mind. Had 
Tom striven at once to return to the former terms, the Lady of 
Eschalott might liave treated it as mere natural homage, com* 
p.ared him with Dehiford's delicate batteries, and disclaimed liim. 
She had been chilling and shy at the ili‘st meeting, expecting 
h'.m to 5 )rcsumo on his promotion; but when ho was gone, came 
no more, except for necessary interviews with Miss Ponsonby, 
find then merely spoke civilly, and went away directly, her heart 
began to fail her. Neglect mortified her; she was first affronted, 
siiro she did not care, and resolved to show that she did not; 
but I then the vexation became stronger j she wondered if he 
had heal'd of Delaford, was angry at her iutercoui'se with the 
butler being deemed an offence, and finally arrived at a hearty 
longing for a return to old times. "Vanity or affection, one or 
the other, demanded Toni’s allegiance. 

And Tom came at last. He did not come by moonlight— 
he did not come at'all romantically; but as she was washing 
vegetables, he stood by the scullery door, and made no elegant 
circumlocutions. Would she be his wife, some time or other 1 
and ho would try to bo worthy of her. 

Fitzjocelyn hsd judged her riglitly I Sound true love had 
force enough to dispel every illusion of sentimental flattei*y. 
Charlotte burat into a flood of tears, and, sobbing behind her 
apron, confessed that she never liked nobody like Tom; but 
she was afraid he would think she had been false to him, for 
she did like Mr. Delaford’s talk, all about poetry and serenades; 
but she never would heed him no more, not if he went down 
on his knees to her. 

i Tom was a great deal more likely to pei-fonn that feat. 

He stood his ground when Mrs. Beckett ^me in, and told 
her all about*it, and the good old soul mingled her teara with 
CharlotWs(, wished them joy, and finished washing the greena 
Nevertheless Mrs. Frost thought tiie kitchen-clock was very 
tlow. 

Their * walking together’ was recognised. Martha was very 
angry with Jane, and predicted that the young vagabone would 
never be heard of more; and that the only benefit would be, 
that it would settle the girl’s mind, and hinder her from encou¬ 
raging any more followers. And even Mi's. Frdst had hqrdoubta 
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Her prudent counsel interfered with Tom’a wish to carry out 
]X}or little Charlotte as his wife j and they had to content them* 
selves with a betrothal until they should have * saved something/ 
exchanging brooches, each with a memorial lock of hair. During 
the remaining week, the Lady of Eschalott neither ate nor slept, 
and though she did her work, her tears never seemed to cease. 
She defended herself by averring that Miss Ponsouby's pillow 
was soaked every morning; but if Mary’s heavy eyelids corro¬ 
borated her, her demeanour did not. Mary was busy in dismant¬ 
ling the house and in packing up; speaking little, but always 
considerate and self-posse&scd, and resolute in avoiding^all ex¬ 
citement of feeling. She would not go to Ormersfield, as the 
Earl proposed, even for one day; and a few books connected 
with the happy lessons of last summer, were given into Mrs. 
Frost’s keeping, with the steady, calm words, * 1 had better not 
take them.’ She made no outpouring even to that universal, 
loving confidante. Aunt Catharine; and the final parting *did 
not break down her self-restraint, though, as the lust bend of 
her head was given, the la^t chimney of Northwold disappeared, 
her sensation of heartache almost amounted to sickening. 

She was going to Bryanston Square. 3tler aunt had been as 
kind as possible, and had oven offered to come to Noi'thwold to 
fetch her home j but Mary had been too considerate to allow 
her to think of so dreadful a journey, and had, in fact, been glad 
to be left only to her own Aunt Catharine. -The last letters 
which had passed between Mrs. Ponsonby and Aunt Mclicent 
had been such as two sincere Christian women could not fail to 
write in such circumstances as must soften down all asperities, 
alleviate prejudice and variance, and be a prelude to that per¬ 
fect unity when all misunderstandings shall end^for ever; and 
thus Maiy had the comfort of knowing that the two whom she 
loved {(p fondly, had parted with all mutual affection and cordial 
honour. 

She really loved the little j[irim stiff figure who stood on the 
stairs to welcome her. The house had been her home for ten* 
of the most homo-fSrming years of her life, and felt familiar otvd 
kindly; it was very quiet, and it was an unspeakable comfort 
to be with one who tolked freely of her &ther with blind par¬ 
tiality and love, and did not oppress her with implied compas¬ 
sion for her return to him. 

Yet Maty could not help now and ‘then being sensible that 
good Aunt Metieent was not the fountain of wisdom which she 
used to esteem her. Now and then a dictum would sound nar¬ 
row and questionable, objections to books seemed mistaken, 
|u4gments of ijcople hard, and without sufficient foundstiou; 
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and whcTi Mary tried to argue, she found lici’self dcradedly set 
down, witli Oil much confident superiority as if she had been 
still sixteen years old. Six years spent in going to tlie other 
side of the world, and in seeing so many varieties of people, did 
not seem to Aunt Mclicent to have conferred half so much ex¬ 
perience as sleeping every night in Bryanston Square, daily 
reading the Morning Post, and holding interoourae with n London 
world of a dozen old ladies, three curates, and a doctor. 

The worst of it was, that a hurt and angry tenderness was 
always excited in Mary’s mind hy the manner of any reference 
to No^thwold or Ormerafield. It seemed to be fixed, beyond a 
doubt, that everything there must have been wrong and fashion¬ 
able; and oven poor dear Aunt Kitty was only spoken of with 
a charitable hoi)e that affliction had taught her to see the error 
of her days of worldly display. 

It was allowed that there was nothing objectionable in Cl.ara 
Frost, who was subdued by the sight of Mary’s deep mourning, 
and in silent formal company could be grave and formal too. 
But there was a severe shock in a call from Lady Conway and 
Isabel; and on their de))arturo Mary was cross-examined, in the 
hope that they had \)cen outrageously gay at North wold, and 
for want of any such depositions, was regaled with histories of 
poor Lady Fitzjocelyn’s vanities, which had not lost by their 
transmission through twenty-two ycara and twice as many 
mouths. 

Still more un])leasant was the result of a visit from the Earl 
and his son to appoint the day of starting for Liverpool. Louis 
was in no mood to startle any one; he was very sad at heart, 
and only anxious to be inofflensive; ,but his air was quite 
enough to give umbrage, and cause the instant remark,' I never 
saw such a puppy !* 

Nothing but such angry incoherency occurred to Mary, that 
ehe forcibly hdd her peace, but could not prevent a burning 
crimson from spreading over her face. She went and stood at 
the window, glad that Miss Fonsonby had just taken up the 
newspaper, which she daily read from enH to end, and then 
posted for Lima. 

By-and-by came a little dry cough, as riio went through the 

E resontatiohs at the levee, and rei^ oat * Yiscount Fitzjocelyn, 
y the Earl of Ormersfi^d.* 

hLiiy’s mind made an excursion to the dear Yeomanry suit, 
^ her aun^ having further hunted them out among the ISarla 
find Viscotmts summed up at the end, severely demanded whe¬ 
ther she had known of their intentioiL 
<1 knew he was to be pre^nted.' 
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* Quite the young man of fashion. Ko doubt be^nning thoA 
course, as if the estate were not sufficiently impoverished already. 
I am not surprised at the report that Lord Ormersfield was very 
anxious to secure your fortune for his son.’ 

This was too much, and Mary exclaimed, * He never believes 
in any fortune that depends on speculation.’ 

*Oh, so there was nothing in it I* said Miss Ponsonby, who 
would have liked the satisfaction of knowing that her niece had 
refused to be a Countess; and, while Mary was debating whe> 
ther her silence were untruthful, her bent head and glowing 
cheek betrayed her. * Ah I my dear, I will ask no questions; 
I see you have been annoyed. It always happens wheli a girl 
with expectations goes among needy nobility.’ 

' You would not say that, if you knew the circumstances,’ 
said Mary, looking down. • 

* I won’t distress you, my dear; I know you are too wise a 
girl to be dazzled with worldly splendours, and that is en<Kigh 
for me.’ 

Tlie poor old furniture at Ormersfield! 

Mary held her tongue 'though reproaching herself for cruel 
injustice to all that was dearest to her, *but how deny her re¬ 
fusal, or explain the motives. ^ 

Not that her aunt wanted any explanation, except her own 
excellent training, which had saved her niece from partaking 
her mother’s infatuation for great people. She had a grand 
secret to pour into the bosom of her intimates in some 
teorparty by-and-by; and poor Mary little gueSsed at the glori¬ 
fication of her prudence which was flowing from her aunt’s 
well-mended pen, in a long letter to Mr. Ponsonby. She 
thought it right that he should be informed, she said, that their 
dear Mary had conducted herself according tb their fondest 
wkhes; that the relations, among whom she had unfortunately 
been thrown, had formed designs on her fortune, sudi as they 
had every reason to expect; that every solicitation had been 
employed, but that Mary had withstood all that would hav<r 
been most alluring to girls brought up to esteem mere worldly 
advantagea It was extremely gratifying, the more so as the 
young gentiemon in question might be considered as strikingly 
bandimme to the mere outward eye, which did not detect the 
stamp of frivolity, and the ofiect of an early introduction to the 
world of fashion and dissipation. She trusted that their dear 
young heiress would have a better fate, owing to her own wis¬ 
dom, than being chosen to support the extravagance of a young 
titled adventurei. 

JSavii^ worked heradf up into enthusiastic admiiation of her 
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own work, Mias Foiisonby was kinder than ever to her niece, 
and pitied her for being liarassed with Lord Fitzjocelyn’s com> 
pany to Liverpool 

Mary was not as much relieved as she had expected, when 
her hand had been released from his pressure, and she had seen 
the last glimpse of his returning boat. 

Henceforth her imagination was to picture him only with 
Isabel Conway. 

And so Viscount Fitzjocelyn was left with more liberty than 
he know what to do with. He was disinclined to begin the 
pursuit of Miss Conway, as if this would involve a want of deli¬ 
cacy and foelmg, and he had no otlicr object. The world was 
before him, but when ho drove ti> the Liverpool Station, he 
was unwilling to exert his mind to decide for what ticket to 
ask. 

The bias was ^ven by the recollection of a message from his 
father to Frampton. It would bo less trouble to go home than 
to write, and, besides, Aunt Catharine was alono. Sho was 
his unfailing friend, and it would be a grout treat to have her 
to himself. 

Home then he went, where he spent tho long summer days 
in listless, desultory, busy idleness; often alone, dreaming over 
last year; often pairing his evenings with his aunt, or bringing 
her to see his designs; dining out whenever he was invited, and 
returning odd uncertain answers when Mr. Calcott asked him 
what he was going to do. 

Mr. Holdsworth was going to leave Jamas in charge of his 
parish, and take a walking tour in Cornwall, and perversely 
enough, Loui3*8 fancy fixed on joining him; and was much dis- 
appf>inted when Mrs. Frost proved, beyond dispute, that an 
ankle, which a little over haste or fatigue always, rendered lame, 
would be on unfair drag upon a companion, and that if he went 
at all, it must not bo on his own feet. 

At last. Lady Conway made a descent upon North wold. 
< Paris had become so tranquil * that she had no hesitation in 
taking her two elder daughters to make their promised visit; 
and such appeals were made to Louis to join them, that it be¬ 
came more troublesome to refuse than to comply, and, at the 
shortest notice, he prepared to set out as the escort of the Con¬ 
way family. 

* Now fav it r he thought ‘If she be the woman,^ 1 cannot 
fiul to find it .out^ between the inns and the sights T 

Short as the notice was, the Lady of Eschalott could have 
wished it shorter. No sooner had Mr. Belaford set foot in tho 
House Beautiful, than Mrs. Mortlia axmounoed to him that lio 
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would be bappy to hear that Charlotte Arnold was going to he 
married to a very respectable young man, whom she hod known 
all his life, and to whom Mr. Dynevor and Miss Ponsonby had 
given an appointment to the gold minep, out of respect for Lord 
Fitzjocelyn. Mr. Delaford gravely declared himself glad 'to 
hear it. 

But Delaford’s puiposein life was, that no maiden should fail 
of being smitten with his charms; and he took Charlotte’s 
defection seriously to heart. Ilia fimt free moment was devoted 
to a call' in No. 5, but Charlotte was scouring in the upper 
regions, and Mrs. Beckett only treated him to rAiother edition 
of the gold mines, in which, if they became silver, the "power 
and grandeur of Mr. Oliver w-ere miglitily magnified. Mr. 
Delaford thrummed his most doleful tunes on the guitar that 
evening, but though the June sun was .siukinp^ beauteously, 
Charlotte never put her heail out. However, the third time, 
ho found her, and then she was coy and blushing, reserved 4nd 
distant, and so much prettier, and more genuine than all his 
former conquests, that something beyond vanity became iutO’ 
rested. * 

He courted the muses, and walked in ^Ith a pathetic copy 
of verses, which, some day or other, might sv^’Ye to figure in the 
county newspaper, complaining of de.sertion and cruelty. 

Charlotte sat at the little round table; Jane was up-stairs, 
and without her guardian, she felt that she must guard herself. 
He laid the verses down before licr with a most piteous coun¬ 
tenance. • 

‘ Please don’t, Mr. Delaford,* she said; * I asked Mra 
Beckett to tell you——* 

* She has transfixed my breast,* was the commencement, and 
out poured a speech worthy of any hero of Charlotte’s imagi¬ 
nation, but it was not half so pleasant to hear as to dream of, 
and the utmost she could siiy was a reiteration of her ' please 
don’t P 

At last she mustered courage to say, * 1 can’t listen, sir. I' 
never ought to hav# done it. I am promised now, and I can’t,’ 

A melodramatic burst of indignation frightened her nearly out 
ci her senses, and happily brought Jane down. Ho was going 
the next day, but he returned once more to the diarge, very 
dolorous and ill-used; but Charlotte had collected herself and 
taken counsel by tlmt time. * 1 never promised yon anything,_ 
sir,* she said. * I never knew you meant nothing.* 

^ Ah 1 Miss Arnold, you cannot interpret the heart P and he 
put his hand upon it 

'Nor 1 don’t believe you meant it, neither 1* continued 
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Charlotte, witli spirit. ' They tell me 'tis the wy you goes on 
vith all young women as have the ill-luck to believe you; and 
that ’tis all along of your hard-heartedness that poor Miss 
Marianne looks so dwining.’ 

‘ * When ladies will throw themselves at a gentleman’s head, 
what can a poor man dol Courtesy to the sox is my motto; 
but never, never did I love as I love you!’ said Dclaford— 

* never have I spoken as I do now I My heart and hand are 
yours, fairest Charlotte 1’ 

* For shame, Mr. Delaford; don’t you know I am promised T 

He went oh, disregarding—‘ My family is above my present 

situation, confidential though it be; but I would at once quit 
my present post—1 would open an extensive establishment for 
refreshment at some fashionable watering-place. My con¬ 
nexions could not fail to make it succeed. You should merely 
superintend— have a large establishment under you—and enjoy 
tlie society and amusements for which you are eminently httcdL 
We would have a library of romance and poetry—attend the 
theatre weekly—and,’—(finishing ns if to clench the whole) 

* Charlotte, do you know what m*y property consists ofl t 
have four hundred pounds and expectations 1* 

If Charlotte ha^ not been guarded, what w'ould have been 
the effect of the library of poetry and romance? 

But her own poetry, romance, and honest heart, all went the 
same way, and she cried out—* I don’t care what you have, not 
I. I’ve promised, and I’ll be true—get along with you 1’ 

The village girl, hard pressed, was breaking out. 

* You bid me go. Cruel girl t your commands shall be 
obeyed. 1 go abroad I You know the disturbed state of the 
Continent.—In some confiict for liberty, where the desperate 
poniard is uplifted—^thei'e—^ 

*Oh 1 don’t talk so dreadful. Fray —' 

* Do you bid mo pause) At a word from you. You are the 
arbitresB of my destiny.’ 

' No; I’ve nothing to do~do go 1 Only promise you’ll not 
do nothing dangerous —* 

*Bcject‘me, and life is intolerable. Where the maddened 
crowd rise upon their tyiants, there in thickest of the fray —* 

* You’ll bo the first to take to your heels, I’ll be bound I 
Aint you ashamed of yourself, to Ito ranting and frightening a 
poor girl that fashion I* cried the friendly dragon Mitfth% de¬ 
scending on them. 

*Do you apply that language to me, ma’am f 

* That I do 1 and riohly you deserve it, too, sir I See if your 
missus doesn’t hear of your^cb^ if I find you at this ag^n.* 
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Tlio 'sex* fairly scolded the courteous Dclaford off the field; 
and though she tunied her wrath on Charlotte for having en¬ 
couraged him, and wondered what the poor young man ovor 
the seas would think of it, her interposition hod never been so 
welcome. Charlotte cried herself into tranquillity, and was 
only farther disturbed by a dismal epistle, conveyed by the 
shoe-boy on the morning of departure, breathing the language 
of despair, and yet announcing that she had better think twice 
of the four hundred pounds and expectations, for that it was 
her destiny that she and no other should be the bride of Dela- 
ford. * 

* If I could only know he woirld do nothing rash 1* sighed 
Charlotte. 

Jane comforted her; Martha held that he was the last man 
in the world who would do anything nusli. Miss Conway's 
Marianne, who was left behind, treated Charlotte os something 
ignominious, but looked so ill, miserable, and pining, that Miss 
Mercy was persuaded slie was going into a decline, and treated 
lier with greater kindness ^thau she had met since she was a 
child. 

In the meantime, Fitzjooelyn had begun with a fit of bosh- 
fulness. The knowledge that this was tliq crisis, and that all 
his friends looked to the result of tho expedition, made him 
feel os if he were committing himself whenever ho handed 
Isabel in or out of a carriage, and find no comfort except in 
Virginia's chattering. 

This wore off quickly; the new scene took elfect on his im¬ 
pressible mind, and the actual sights and sounds drove out all 
the rest His high spirits came back, he freely hazarded Mrs. 
Frost's old boarding-school French, and laughed at the infinite 
blunders for which Virginia took lum to task, was excessively 
amused at Delaford's numerous adventures, and enjoyed every¬ 
thing to the utmost To Miss Conway he turned naturally as 
the person best able to enter into the countless associations of 
every scene; and Isabel, becoming aware of his amount of' 
knowledge, and toife of deep thought, perceived that she liad 
done Mr. Frost DyneVor injustice in telieving his friendship 
blind or unmerited 

They were on most comfortable terms. They had walked 
all over Versailles together, and talked under breath of 
the murdered Queen ; they had been through the Louvre, and 
Isabel, knowing it well of old, found all n^e vivid and new 
by his enthunastic delight; they had marvelled together at tho 
poor withered * popular tt^s,* whose name had conferred on 
thqm tlie filial distinction of trees of liberty; they had viewed, 
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like earnest people, the scenes of republican Paris, and discussed 
them with the same principles, but with sulhcient difference in 
detail fot amicable argument. They had thought much of 
things and people, and not at all of each other. 

Only Isabel thought she would make the Viscount into a 
Vidame, both as more quaint and less personal, and involving 
but slight erasure.^, and Louis was surprised to f nd what was the 
true current of his thoughts. With Isabel propitious, without 
compunction in addressing her, with all the novelty and 
amusement before him, he foupd himself always recurring to 
Mar^ trying "all things by Mary’s judgment, wondering whe¬ 
ther ne should need approval of his theories in Mary’s eyes, 
craving Mary’s sympathies, following her on her voyage, and 
imagining her arrival. Was it the pervei*se sj)irit of longing 
after the most unattainable ? 

He demanded of himself whether it were a fatal sign that 
hd* I'egrctted the loss of Isabel, when she went to spend a few 
days with her old governess. Miss Longman had left the 
Conway family in order to take care of the motherless children 
of a good-for-nothing brother, who had run too deeply into 
debt bo be ablo to return to England. Ho was now dead, but 
she was teaching English, and obtaining advantages of educa¬ 
tion for her nieces, which detained her at Paris ; and os she had 
a bed to offer her former pupil, Isabel set her heart on spending 
her last three days in the unrestrained intcrcoui'se affoi^cd by 
a visit to her. Louis found that though their party had lost 
the most agreeable member, yet it was not the lo.ss of the sun; 
and that he was quite as ready to tease his aunt and make 
Virginia laugh, as if Isabel had been looking on with a smile 
of wonder and commiseration for their nonsense. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE FAITTASTIC VISCOUNT. 

Search for a jewel that too casually 

Hath left mine arm: it was thy master’s. Shrew me 

If t would lose it for a revenue 

Of any king's in Europe 1— Cymbtlint, 




dear Fitzjocelyn, what is to be done? Have yon 
heard ? Belaford says these horrid creatures are rising! 
There was an attack on the Hotel de Ville last night 1 A 
thousand people killed, ^at least l^The National Gus^ called 
out r 
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* One of the lions of Pans, my dear aunt j Virginia is seeing 
it in style.* 

* Seeing it I We must go at once. They will raise those 
horrid barricades;—^we shall bo closed in. And Isabel gone to 
that governess 1 I wish I had never consented 1 How oould 
I come here at all 1 Fitzjocelyn, what is to be done T 

‘ Drive round that way, if you are bent on going,’ said Louis, 
coolly. ‘ Meantime, Virginia, my dear, I will thank you for 
some coffee.' 

* How can you talk of such things ?* cried his aunt. * It is 
all those savage wretches, mad bcciiuse the national workshops 
are closed. Dclaford declares they will nioshacro all the 
English.’ 

‘ Poor wretches, I believe they are starving. I think your 
making yourself ill the most pressing danger. .Conic, Vir¬ 
ginia, persuade your mamma to sit down to breakfast, wliilo I 
go to reconnoitre. Where are the ])aasports T ^ 

Virginia had lost all terror in excitement, but neither she 
nor her mother could bear to let him go out, to return they 
knew not when. The carringo had already been ordered, but 
Lady Conway was exceedingly frighten^ at the notion oi 
driving anywhere but direct to the railway station; she was 
sure that they should encounter something* frightful if they 
went along the Boulevards. 

* Could not Delaford go to fetch Isabel ?’ suggested Virginia; 

* he might take a carriage belonging to the hotel.’ 

Dclaford was summoned, and desired to go to fetch hliss 
Ce^nway, but though he said, * Yes, my Lady,’ he looked yellow 
and white, and loitered to suggest whether the young lady 
would not bo alarmed. 

‘ I will go with you,’ said Louis. ' Order the Saniage, and 
I shall be ready.’ 

Lady Conway, to whom his presence seemed protection, was 
almost remonstrating, but be said, * Dclaford is in no state to 
be of use. He would take honjowr for a challenge. Let me 
go with him, or he irill take care the young lady ia alarmed/ 
When we are all together, we can do as may seem best, and I 
shall be able better to judge whether we are to fight or fly.’ 

Outside the door he found Delaford, who begged to suggest 
to his lordship that my Lady would be alarmed if she were left 
without either of them; he oould hardly answer it to himself 
that she should remain without any male protector. 

* Oh yes, pray remain to defend her,’ said Louis, much amused, 
and hastening down-stairs he ordered the carriage to drive to 
Rue—off the Boulevard St. MaHiii. 
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Ho thought there were sigiui boding tempest. Shops were 
dosed, and men in blouses were beginning to assemble in knots 
—here and there the rod-cap loomed ominously in the far end 
of narrow alleys, and in the wider streets the only passengers 
cither seemed in haste like himself, or else were National Guards 
huriying to their alarm-post. 

He came safely to Miss Longman's apartments, where ho 
found all on the alert—^the governess and her nieces recounting 
their experiences of February, which convinced them that thci’e 
was more danger in returning than in remaining. Miss Long* 
man was urgent to keep Isabel and Lord Fitgocelyn for at least 
a few'hours, which she declared would probably bo tlio duration 
of any SmeutSf but they knew this would cause dreadful anxiety, 
and when Fitzjocclyn proposed returning alone, Isabel insisted 
on accompanying him, declaring that she had no fears, and that 
her mother wo^d bo miserable if her absence should detain 
them. Perhaps she was somewhat deceived by the cool, almost 
ludicrous, light in which he placed the revolution, as a sort of 
|>eriodical spasm; and Miss Longman’s predictions that the 
railway would be closed, only quickened her preparations. 

After receiving many entreaties to return in case of alarm, 
they took leave, I^uis seating himself beside the driver, as well 
to keep a look-out, as to free Miss Conway from fears of a 
tke-&'ihe. Except for such a chai'ge of ladies, he would have 
been delighted at the excitement of an emeute; but ho was far 
from guessing how serious a turn affairs were taking. 

The dark blue groups vrere thickening into crowds; muskets 
and pikes were here and there seen, and once be recognised 
the sinister red Bag. A few distant shots were heard, and 
the driver would gladly have hastened his speed, but swarms 
of haggard-looking men began to impede tlicir progress, and 
strains of Muurir pour la patrio now and then z'eached their 
eara 

Close to tho Porte Si Denis they were brought to a full stop 
by a dense tlirong, above whose heads were seen a line of car¬ 
riages, tho red flag planted on the top< Many hands were 
seizing the iiorses* heads, and Louis leapt down, but not before 
the door had been opened, and voices were exclaiming, Ducendez, 
citopmpe; au nom de la nation, descendez. The mob were not 
uncivil j they made way for Louis, and bade him reassure her 
that no harm was intended, but iJie eairiage was required for 
tbe s«vice of tbe nation. 

Isabel bad retreated as far as sbe could from tbelr hand^ but 
she showed no signs of quailing; her eyes vere bright^ her 
0 (flour high, and the hand which she gave to Louis os 
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Blie stepped out. There was a murmur of admiration, and more 
than one bow and muttered apology about neo^sity and the 
nation, as the crowd beheld the maiden in all her innate 
nobleness and dignity. 

* Which way f asked Louis, finding that the crowd were 
willing to let them choose their course. 

*Home,* said Isabel, decidedly; * there is no use in turning 
back.’ 

They pressed on past the barricade for which their can^ge 
had been required, a structure of confiscated vehicles, the inter¬ 
stices filled up with earth and paving stones, which men and 
boys were busily tearing up from the trottoirs, and ethers 
carrying to their destination. They were a gaunt, hungry, 
wol^h-looking race; and the first words that Isabel spoke were 
words of pity, when they had passed tlicm, and coytinued their 
course along the Boulevai'ds, here in desolate tranquillity. * Poor 
creatures, they look as if misery made them furious 1 and yet 
how civil they were.’ 

* Were you much alarmed 1 I wish I could have come to you 

sooner.’ ■ • 

‘ Tiiank you j I knew that you were ‘at hand, and their 
address was not vury terrific, poor things. 1 do not imagine 
there was any real danger.’ 

' 1 wish I knew whether wo are within or without the bar¬ 
ricades. If within, we shall have to cross another. We are 
actually becoming historical 1’ 

He broke off, amazed by Isabel’s change of cenntenance, as 
she put her hand to the arm he held, hastily withdrew it, and 
exclaimed, * My bracelet! oh, my bracelet T turning round to 
seek it on the pavement. 

* The ivory clasp T asked Louis, perceiving its sibsence. 

* Oh yes 1’ she cried, in much distress, * 1 would not have lost 
It for aU the world.’ 

* Tou may have left it at Miss Longman’s.* 

'Ho, no, 1 was never without it t’ 

She turned, and dnade a few retrograde steps, searching ofi 
the ground, as if conscious only of her loss; shaking off his 
band when he touched her arm to detain her. 

A diseovety broke on him. Well that he could bear it 1 

* Hark 1’ he said,' tiiere is cannon firing! Miss Conway, you 
cannot go back. I will do my utmost to recover your clasps 
but we must not stay here.* 

' 1 had forgotten. 1 b^g yonr pardon, I did not think f said 
Isabel, with a species of reb^ed submission, as if impressed by 
the caimneBS that gave authority to his manner; and she made 
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no remark as he made her resume his arm, and hunicd her on 
past houses with closed doors and windows. 

Suddenly there was the sound of a -volley of musketry far 
behind. ‘Heaven help the poor wretches,* said Louis; and 
Isabers grasp tightened on his arm. 

Again, again—^the dropping sound of shot became continual. 
And now it was in front as well as in the rear; and the 
booming of cannon resounded from the heai-t of the city. They 
wero^again on the outskirts of a crowd. 

‘ It is os I thought,* said Louis, ‘ we are between both. There 
is nothing for It but to push on, and sec whether we can cross 
the barricades; are you afraid to encounter it T 

‘ No,* said Isabel. 

‘There is a convent not far off, I think. We might find 
shelter for you there. Yet they might break in. It might not 
be easy to meet. I believe you are safer with me. Will you 
trilht in mo ?’ 

‘ I will not h.avo you endanger yourself for me. Dispose of 
me as you will—in a convent, or ^anywhere. Your life is 
preciousT; your stifety is the first thing.’ 

‘You arc speaking'in irony.* 

‘I did not mean it: I beg your pardon.* But she coloured 
and faltered. ‘You must distinctly understand that this is 
only os Englishman to Englishwoman.* 

‘As Englishman to Englishwoman,* repeated Louis, in her 
own formula. ‘Or rather,* he added, lowering his voice, ‘trust 
me, for the sake of those who gave the clasp.* 

He was answered by her involuntary pressure of his arm, 
and finally, to set her at ease, he said, buiTiedly, ‘ If it wont 
wrong with ‘ me, it would bo to Lima that 1 should ask you to 
send my love.* 

There was no time fur more. They were again on tho 
frcshly-tom ground, whence the pavement had been wrenched. 
The throng had thickened behind them, and seemed to be 
^involving them in the vortex. Above their heads Louis could 
Be& in front, between tbo tall houses, tlie Summit of another 
barricade complete, surmounted -with the red flag, and guarded 
by a fierce poriy of ruffiana 

All at onc^ tremendous yells broke out on all sides. Tbe 
rattle of a drum, now and then, might be distinguished; diouts 
and shrieks resounded, and there was a sliarp fire of musketry 
from the barricade, and from tbe adjoining windows; there was 
a genera] inish to the front, and Louis could only guard Isabel by 
pressing her into the rece^* of the closed doorway of one of the 
houses, and standing before he^«|}reymiting himself from bqpg 
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Bwept away only by exerting all his English strength against the 
lean, wild beings who struggled past him, howling and scmm- 
ing. The defenders sprang upon the barricade^ and thrust back 
and hurled down the National Guards, whoso heads were now 
and then seen as they vainly endeavourad to gain the summit 
This desperate struggle lasted for a few minutes, then cries of 
victory broke out, and there was sliai*p firing on both sides, 
which, however, soon ceased; the red fiag and the blouses re* 
maining still in possession. Isabel hod stood perfectly silent 
and motionless through the whole crisis, and though she clung 
to her protector*s arm, it was not with nervous di§abling tei4or, 
even in the fiightful tumult of the multitude. There was some 
other strength with her I 

* You arc not hurt 1' said Louis, os the pressure relaxed. 

* Oh no 1 thank God! You are notl’ • 

*Aro you ready) We must make a rusli before the next 
assault* ^ 

A lane opened in the throng to afford passage for the wounded. 
Isabel shrank back, but Louis drew her on hastily, till they had 
attained the vciy foot of the barricade, whci*e a space was kept 
clear, and there was a cry ‘ Au larger or we shall fire.' 

<Let us ]>ass, citizens,* said Louis, hastily rehearsing tlie 
French he. had been composing. * You make not war on 
women. Let me take this young lady to her mother.* 

Grim looks were levelled at them by the fiorce^black-bearded 
men, and their mutterings of Idle made her clin^ the closer to 
her guardian. 

* Let her pass, the poor child 1* said more than one voice. 

*Hein !—they are English, who take the bread out of our 

mouths.' ^ 

*lf you were a political economist,* said Louis, gravely, fixing 
his eyes on the sbrewddooking, sallow speaker, * I would prove 
to you your mistake; but I have no time, and you are too good 
fellows to wish to k^p this lady hero, a mark for the Gordo 
Nationale.' 

* He is right tber^* said several of the council of chiefs, and- 
a poissai'de, with brawny anoe and a tall white cap, thrusting 
forward, cried out, *Let them go, the poor children. What ore 
tiiey doing hero ) The^ look fit to be set up in the church for 
waxeik images 1* 

* Take care you do not break us,* exclmmed Louis, whose fair 
cheek had won this tribute; and his smile, and the readiness ol 
bis reply, won his admission to the first of the steps up tiie 
borricMe. 

I/SlV cried a large-limbed, fonuidable-looldiig ruffian 
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on the summit, pointing his musket towards them; 'none 
passes here who does not bring a stone to raise our barricade 
for the.rights of the Bed Bepublic, and cry La liberUt Vigalitit 
tt la frai&nM, let it fit his perfidious tongue as it may.* 

' There's my answer,’ said Louis, raising his right arm, which 
was dripping with blood, * you have made me mount the red flag 1* 

‘Ha 1* cried the friendly fishwife, ‘Wounded in the cause of 
the nation 1 Let him go.* 

‘ Ho has not uttered the cry 1* shouted the rest. 

Louis looked round with his cool, pensive smile. ‘ Liberty f 
ho said, ‘ what we mean by liberty is freedom to go where we 
will, and say what we will I wish you had it^ my poor fellows. 
Fmtcmity—it is not shooting our brother. Equality—I preach 
that too, but in my own fashion, not yours. Let me puss— si 
cdH vous estiSgaV 

His nonchalant intrepidity—a quality never lost on the 
[j^A'ench—raised an acclamation of le brave Anglais. Ko one 
stirred to hinder their mounting to the banquette, and several 
hands were held out to assist in surmounting the parapet 
of this extemporary fortification. Isabel bowed her thanks, and 
Louis spoke them with gestures of courtesy; and shouts of high 
.applause followci\ them as they sped along the blood-stained 
street. 

The troops were re-forming after the repulse, and the point 
was to pass before the attack could be renewed, as well as not 
to bo mistaken for the insurgents. 

They w'ere at once challenged, but a short explanation to the 
officer was sufficient, and they were suffered to turn into the 
Hue Biohelieu, where they were only pursued by the distant 
sounds of waifare. 

‘ Oh, Lord Fitzjocclyu!’ cried Isabel, as he slackened his pace^ 
and gasped for breath. 

‘ You are sure you are not hui t V ho said. 

‘ Oh no, no; but you— 

‘ It is very little,* ho said—‘ a stray ^ot—only enough to 
work on their feelings. What good-uata«cd rogues they were. 
1 will only twist my handkerchief round to stop the blood. 
Thank you.* 

Isabel tided to hdp him, but she w^as too much afraid of 
hurting him to draw the bandage tight. 

They dashed on, finding people on the watch for tidings, and 
meeting bodies of the Katioual Guard; and when at length 
they reached the Place Ymiddme, they found the whole estab-. 
iishment watching for them, and Yii^inia flew to meet them on 
..jthe stall's, throwing her mms round her sister, while Lady 
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Conway started forward with the agitated joy, i 

of one who felt injured by the firight they hod made her suflbr. 

* There you are I What has kept you 1 Delaford B%id ^oy 
were slaughtering every one on the Boulevards I* 

' I warned yon of the consequences of taking mo,* said Louis, 
dropping into a cliair. 

* Mamma I he is all over blood 1* screamed Virginia. 

Lady Conway recoiled, yrith a slight shriek. 

* It is a trifle,' said Louis; * Isabel is safe. There is all cause 

for thankfulness. We could never have got through if she had 
not been every inch a heroine.’ • 

* Oh, Lord Fitzjocelyn, if I could thank you I* • 

* Don't,* said Louis, with so exactly his peculiar droll look and 
smile, that all were reassured. 

Isabel began to recount their adventure. • 

* In the midst of those horrid wretches! and the firing f cried 

Lady Conway. * My dear, how could you bear it ? 1 shodld 

have died of fright 1* 

‘There was no time for fear,* said Isabel, with a sort of 
scorn ; ‘ I should have been ashamed to bo frightened when 
Lord Fitgocelyn took it so quietly. I -was only afraid lest 
you should repeat their honid war-cry. I honour your 
refusal.* 

‘ Of course one would not in their sense, poor things, and on 
compulsion,* said Louis, his words coming the slower from tlie 
exhaustion which made him philosophize, rather than exert 
himself ‘ In a true sense, it is the war-cry of otir life.* 

‘ How can yon talk so !* cried Lady Conway. ‘ Delaford says 
the ruffians are certain to overpower the Guard. Wo must go 
directly. Very likely this delay of yours may prevent us from 
getting off at all.’ * 

M will find out whether the way bo open,* said Louis, * when 
14iave—* 

His words failed him, for as he rose, the handkerchief slipped 
off, a gush of blood came with it, and he was so faint that he ‘ 
coidd hardly reachsthe sofa. , 

Lady Conway screamed, Virginia rang the bolls^ Isabel gave 
ordero that a surgeon should be called. 

‘Spirits flK>m the vasty deep,* muttered Louis, in the midst 
cS his faintness; ‘the surgeons have giuverwork on hand.* 

‘For lieaven’s sake^ don’t talk sol’ 'cried his aunt, without 
daring to look at him ; ‘ I know your arm is broken I* 

I Broken bones are a very different matter, experto crede. This 
iriil be all right when 1 can stop the bleeding,* and steadying 
ktmafttf with difficulty, he reached the door, and slowly ; 

* B 2 
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to his own room, while the ^rls sent Fanshawe and Delaford 
to his assistimce. 

Lady Conway, unable to bear the sight of blood, was in a 
state of nervous sobbing, which Virginia’s excited restlessness 
did not tend to compose; and Isabel walked uj) and down the 
room, wishing that she could do anything, looking reproachfully 
at her mother, and exalting to the skies the courage, presence 
of mind, and fortitude of the wounded knight. 

Presently, Delafoixl came down with a message from Lord 
Fitzjocelyn that it was of no use to wait for him, for as the 
butler expressed it, * the hsemon’liago was pertinacious,* and he 
begged that the ladies would depart without regard to him. 
‘ In fact,* said Dclafoi’d, ‘ it was a serious crisis, and tliei*c was 
no time to bo lost; an English gentleman. Captain Lonsdale, 
who had already oflered his services, would take cure of his 
lordship, and my Lady had better secure herself and the young 
ladies.’ 

‘ Leave Fitzjocelyn 1* cried Virginia. 

* Is it veiy dangerous, Delaford T asked Lady Conway. 

‘ I would not bo responsible for the consequences of remain¬ 
ing, my Lady,* was tlio answer. * Shall I order the horses to 
be brought out T 

' I don’t know. Is the street full of people ? Oh ! there is 
firing 1 What sliall I do ? Isabel, wliat do you say V 

Isabel was sitting still and upright; she hardly raised her 
eyelids, os she tranquilly said, ^Nothing shall induce me to gs 
till ho is betteV.* 

* Isabel! this is most extraordinary I Do you know what 
you ai-e saying V 

Isabel did not weaken her words by repetition, but signed to 
Delaford to leave them, and he never ventured to disregard 
Miss Conway. Virginia hung about her, and declared that she 
was quite right; and Lady Conway, in restless despair, pre¬ 
dicted that they would all be massacred, and that her nephew 
would bleed to death, and appealed to every one on the iniquity 
of all the doctors in Faiis for not commg near him. 

' Poor Lotus himself was finding it forlorn to be left to 
Fanshawe, whose one idea was essences, and Delaford, who sug¬ 
gested nothing but brandy. Some aunts and cousins he had, 
who would not have left him to their tendm; mercies. He was 
growing confused and f^ble^ speculating upon arteries^ and then 
starting from a delusion of Maiy’s voice to realize his conditio]^ 
and try to waken his benumbed fisusultira. 

At last, a decided istep was heard, and he saw standing bgr 
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him a Tigorou!), praotical-looking Englishman, and a blaok-eyed, 
white*lioo(lcd, little Scmr (U 

Captain Lonsdale, on hearing the calls for surgical aid, hod 
without a word, hurried out and secured the brisk little Sister, 
who, with much gesticulation, took possession of the arm, and 
pronounced it a mere trifle, which would have been nothing but 
for the loss of blood, the ball having simply passed through the 
fleshy part of the armj avoi<ling the bone. Louis, pleased with 
this encounter as a result of the adventure, was soon in condi¬ 
tion to rise, though with white chocks and tottering step, and 
to jircsent to Lady Conway her new defender. 

The sight of a bold,' lively English soldier was a grndd con¬ 
solation, even though he entirely destroyed all plans of escape 
by assuring her that there was a tremendous disturbance in the 
direction of the Northern Railway, and that tho only safe place 
for ladies was, just where she was. He made various expedi¬ 
tions to procure intelligence, and liis tidings were choefful 
enough to counteract the horrible stories that Delaford was 
constantly bringing in throughout that Saturday, the dreadful 
24th of June, 1848. 

It was late bcftire any one ventured to go to hod j and Louis, 
weak and weary, had wakened many times, from dreamy per¬ 
ceptions that some wonderful discovery had been made, always 
fixing it upon Mary, and then finding himself infinitely relieved 
by recollecting that it did not regard her. Ho was in tho full 
discomfort of the earlier stage of this oft-repeated vision, when 
his door was pushed open, and Dolaford’s trem*bling voice ex¬ 
claimed, * My Lord, I beg your pardon, the massacre is be¬ 
ginning.’ 

* Let me know when it is over,’ said Louis^ nearly in his 
sleep. 

Delaford reiterated that the city was bombarded, thousands 
of armed men were marching on the hotel, and my Lady ought 
to be informed. A distant cannonade, the trampling of many 
feet, and terrified voices on the stairs, finally roused Louis,* 
and hastily rising,%e quitted his room, and found all the ladles 
on the alert. I^y Conway was holding back Yii^inia from 
the window, and by turns summoning Isabel to leave it, and 
volubly entreating the master of tho hotel to secure it with 
feather-beds to defend them from the shot. 

* Oh, Fitzjocelyn 1* she screamed, * tell him so—toll him to 
take us to the cellars. Wliy will lie not put the maitrosset 
against the windows before they fire V 

* I should prefer a different rehtUre position for ourselves 
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and the beds/ said Louis, in his leisurely manner, as ho ad> 
yanced to look out. * These are the friends of order, my dear 
aunt; yon should welcome your protectors. Their beards and 
their bayonets by gaslight are a grand military spectacle.’ 

*Thcy will firel There will be fighting herel They will 
force their way in. Don’t, Virginia—I desii'o you will not go 
near the window.* 

* We are all right. You are as safe as if you were in your 
own drawing-room,* said Captain Lonsdale, walking in, and 
with his loud voice drowning the panic that Louis’s cool, gentle 
tones only irritated. 

Tsahel looked up and smiled, as Louis stood by her, leaving 
his aiint and Vii^inia to the martial tones of their consoler. 

* I could get no one to believe me wlien 1 said it was only the 
soldiers,’ she ^observed, with some secret amusement. 

* The feather-bed fortress was the leading idea,* said Louis. 
*sbme ladies have a curious pseudo presence of mind.* 

‘Generally, I believe,* said Isabel, ‘a woman’s presence of 
mind should be to do as she is told, and not to think for herself, 
unless she be obliged.* 

‘ Thinking for themselves has been fatal to a good many,* said 
Louis, relapsing into meditation—‘ this poor Paris among the 
rest, I fancy. What a dawn for a Sunday morning 1 How 
cold the lights look, and how yellow the gas bums. We may 
think of home, and bo thankful !* and kneeling with one knee 
on a chair, he leant against the shutter, gazing out and musing 
aloud. 

* Thankful, indeed !* ^id Isabel, thoughtfully. 

‘Yes—first it was thinking not at all, and then thinking not 
in the right way.* 

Isabel readily fell into the same strain. ‘ Tliey turned from 
daylight and followed the glare of their own gas,* said she. 

So they began a backwai^ tracing of the calamities of France; 

^ and, as Louis’s words came with more than usual slowness and 
' deliberation, they had only arrived at Cardinal de Kichelieu, 
when Captain Lonsdale exclaimed, ‘I am sorfy tointm'ruptyou, 
Lord Fitzjooelyn, but may I ask whether you can afford to lose 
any more blood )* 

‘ Thank you; yes, the bandage is loosened, but I was too 
comfortable to move,* siud Louis, sleepily, and he reeled as he 
made the attempt^ so that he could not have reached his room 
without support. 

The Captain had profited sufficiently by the Sister’s examjde 
to be able to stanch the‘blood, but not till the effusion had ex¬ 
hausted Louis so much that jdl the next day it mattered 
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to him that the city vaa in a state of sieges ai^ no one allowed 
to go out or come in. Even a constant travellor like Oaptain 
Lonsdale, fertile in resource, and undaunted in search of all that 
was to be seen, was obliged to submit, the more willingly that 
Fitzjocelyn needed his care, and the ladies' terror was only kept 
at bay by his protection. He sat beside the bed where lay 
Louis in a torpid state, greatly disinclined to bo roused to attend 
when his aunt would hasten into the room, full of some horrible 
ramour brought in by Delaford, and almost pbtulant because 
he would not be alarmed. All he asked of the Tricolor or of 
the Drapeau Bongo for the present was to let him alone, and 
he would drop into a dose again, while the Captain still 
arguing away her terror. 

More was true than he would allow her to credit; and when 
the- little So&ur de Charity found a few minutes fof visiting her 
('atient's wound, her bright face was pale with horror and her 
eyes red with weeping. ✓ 

* Our good Archbishop I* she sobbed, when she allowed herself 
to speak, and to give way to a burst of tears. 'Ah, the martyr! 
Ah, the good pastor 1 The ihiserable—But no—my poor people, 
they knew not what they did 1* • 

And as Louis, completely awakened, quesijoned her, she told 
how the good Archbishop Aflfre had begun that Sunday of strife 
and bloodyicd by offering his intercessions at the altar for the 
unhappy people, and then offering his own life. 'The good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep,' were his words, ns he went 
forth to stand between the ho.stilo parties, and endeavour to 
check their fury against one another. She herself had seen 
him, followed by a few priests, and preceded by a bravo and 
faithful ouunV, who insisted on carrying befoi-e him a green 
branch, os an emblem of. his peaceful mission. *She described 
hpw, at the sight of his violet robes, and the white cross on his 
breast, the brave boy gardes mobiles came crowding round him, 
all black with po^ ier, begging for his blessing; some reminding 
him that he confirmed them, while others cried, 'iTour * 
blessing on our m«dcets,and we shall be invincible,’ wliile sope 
of the women asked him to carry the bandages and lint whieh 
they wished to send to the wounded. 

On he went, comforting the wounded, absolving the dying, 
and exhorting the living, and at more than one scene of conflict 
the combatants paused, and yielded to‘his persuasions; but at 
the barricade at the Faubourg St. Antoine, while he was signing 
to the mob to ^vo him a moment to speak, a tail struck him, 
and followed by the weeping and horror-strack insurgents, he 
wa|bome into the curate's house, severely wounded, while the 
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populace laid down their weapons, to sign a declaration that 
they knew not who had fired the fatal shut. 

*No, no; it was none of our people!’ repeated the little nun. 
* Not one of them, poor lost creatures as too many are, would 
have committed the act—so sacrilegious, so ungrateful 1 Ah t 
you must not believe them wicked. It is misery that drove 
them to rise. Hold I 1 mot a young man—alas I I knew him 
well when ho was a child—I said to him, *Ahl my son, you 
are on the had train.* * Bread, mother—^it is bread we must 
have,* he answered. * Why would you speak to one who has 
not eaten for twenty-four hours V I told him he knew the way 
to out* kitchen. *No, mother,* he said, *1 shall not eat; I 
shall get myself killed.* * 

Many a lamentable detail of this description did she nirrate, 
as she busied* herself willi the wound; and Louis listened, as he 
had listened to nothing else that day, and nearly emptied his 
tArelling purse for the sufferers. Isabel and Virginia waylaid 
her on the stairs to admire and ask questions, but she firmly, 
though politely, put them aside, unable to waste any time away 
from her children—^licr poor wounded ! 

On Monday forendon tmnquillity was restored, the rabble had 
been ciiished, an(]^ the organized force was triumphant Still 
the state of siege continued, and no one was allowed free egress 
or ingress, but the Captain pronounced this all nonsense, and 
resolutely set out for a walk, taking the passports with him, and 
promising Lady Conway to arrange for her departure. 

By-^d-hy h'e came in, subdued and affected by the procession 
which lie had encountered—the dying Archbishop l>orue homo 
to his palace on a litter, carried^by workmen and soldiers, while 
the troops, who lined the streets, paid him their military salutes, 
and the people crowded to their doors and windows—one voice 
of weeping and mourning ruouing along Paris—as the good 
prelate lay before their eyes, pale, suffering, peaceful, aud ever 
and anon lifting his feeble hand for a last blessing to the flock 
for whom he had devoted himselfi 

The Captain was so much impressed that, as he said, he could 
not get ov«r it^ and stayed for some time talking over the scene 
with the young ladies, before starting up, asrif wondering at hia 
own emotion, he declared that he must go and see what they 
wouldi do next. 

Presently afterwards; Fitzjocclyn came down-stairs. His aunt 
was judiciously lying down in her own apartment to recruit her 
nerves after her agitation, and had called Virginia to read to 
her, and Isabel was writing her journal, idone, in the ritting- 
foom. Lady Conway would have been ^tified at lier eifger 
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reception of him; but, as ho seemed veiy htnguidi and indis¬ 
posed for convei'sation, she continued her occupation, urhile he 
rested in axi arm-chair. 

Presently he said, * Is it pomible tiiat you could have left that 
bracelet a;t Miss Longman’s 1’ 

* Pray do not think about it,* exclaimed Isabel; * 1 am ashamed 
of my childishness t Perhaps, but for that delay, yon would not 
have been hurt,* and her eyes filled with teal's, as her fingers 
encircled the place where the bracelet should have been. 

* Perhaps, but for that delay, we might both have been shot,' 

said Louis. * No, indeed; I could not wonder ift your prizing 
it TO much.' * 

* 1 little thought that would be the end of it,’ said Isabel 
* I am glad you know its history, so that I may have some 
excuseand she tried to smile, but she blushe(LdecpIy os she 
dried her eyes. 

*Kxcuse? more than excuse!* said Louis, rcmemboring^diis 
fears that it would bo thrown away upon her. * I know —* 

* He has told you 1’ cried Isabel, starting with bashful eager¬ 
ness. * 

* He has told mo what I understand nolv,' said Louis, coming 
near in a glow of grateful delight. * Oh,,I am so glad you 
appreciate him. Thank you.* 

* You are inferring too much,* said Isabel, turning away in 
confusion. 

* Don’t you mean it !* exclaimed Louis. * I thought-y 

* Wo must not mistake each other,* said Isabel*, rocovOTUg her 

self-poasession. * Nothing amounting to what you mean ever 
passed, except a few words the last evening, and I may have 
dwelt on them more than I ought,' faltered she, with averted 
head. * 

* Not more than he has done, I feel certain,* said Louis; * 1 
see it all 1 Dear old Jem! there’s no such follow in existence.* 
But here perceiving that ho was going too far, he added, almost 
timidly, ‘ I beg your pardon.* 

* You have no #ccasion,’ she said, smiling in the midst of her 
blushes. * I feared • I had said what 1 ought not 1 little eSL* 
pected such kind sympathy.* 

She hastily left him, and Lady Conway soon after fonnd him 
TO full of bright, half-veiled satisiactioii, that she hold herself in 
readiness for a confession from one or* both every minute, and, 
now that the panic was over, gave great credit to the Bed 
Ivopublicans tor having served her so effectually, and foigave 
the young people for having been so provoking in tbeir coolness 
in ^he time of danger, sinoe it proved how well they were suited 
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to each oilier. She greatly enjoyed the universally-implied con¬ 
viction with regard to the handsome young pair. Nor did they 
struggle against it; neither of them made any secret of their 
admiration for the conduct of the other, and the scrupulous 
appellations of Miss Conway and Lord Fitzjocelyn were dis¬ 
carded for more cousinly titles. 

The young hero fell somewhat in his aunt’s favour when he 
was missing at the travellers’ early breakfast, although Delaford 
reported him much better and gone out. * What if he should 
be late for the train 1—what if he should bo taken up by the 
police ? Virginia scolded her sister for not being equally restless, 
and hod almost hunted the Captain into going in search of him; 
when at last, ten minutes before the moment of departure, in 
he came, white, lame, aud breathless, but his eyes dancing with 
glee, and hb *]i|)s archly grave, as he dropped something into 
Isabel’s lap. 

^Her bracelet !* exclaimed Virginia, as Isabel looked up with 
swimming eyes, unable to speak. * Where did you find it V 

* In the carriage, in the heart of the barricade at the Porte 
St Denis.’ 

* It is too much r cried Isabel, recovering her utterance, and 
rising with her hands locked together in her emotion. * You 
make me repent my having lamented for it I’ 

* I had an old respect for Clara’s clasp.’ 

‘ I never saw a prettier attention,’ said his aunt. * It b only 
a pity that you cannot fasten it on for her.* 

* That could only bo done by tbo rigJU hand,* muttered Louis, 
under hb breath, enjoying her blush. 

* You have not told ns how you, got it 1’ said Virginia. 

* It struck mo that there was a chanbe, and I had promised 
to lose nona 1 found the soldiers in the act of pulling down 
the borricada What an astonishing construction it is 1 I spoke 
to the officer, who was very civil, and caused me to depose that 

had hired the carriage, and belonged to the young lady. 1 
'believe my sling had a great effect; for they set up a shout of 
ooclamation when the bracelet appeared, lyillg on the cushion 
as quietly as if it were in its own drawer.’ 

* The value will be greater than ever note, Isabel,* said Lady 
Conway. * You will never lose it again 1’ 

Isabel did not gainsay her. 

The Captain shrugged*hb shoulders, and looked sagacious at 
hb patient’s preparation for the journey before him. 

Louis gravely looked into hb face as he took leave of him, 
and said, * You are wrong.* 

The Cbptain r^ed hb eyebrows incredulously. , 
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As tliey left the city, the bells of all the clmrches were tolling 
for the martyred Archbishop. And not for him alone was there 
mouming and lamentation through the city: death and agony 
were everywhere; in some of the streets, each house was a hos¬ 
pital, and many a groan and cry of mortal pain was uttered 
through that fair summer-day. Louis, in a low voice, reminded 
Isabel that, on this same day, the English primate was conse¬ 
crating the abbey newly restored for a missionary college j and 
his eyes glistened as he dwelt with thanksgiving upon tiio con¬ 
trast, and thought of the * peace within our walls, and plcnteous- 
ness within our palaces.* 

He lay back in his comer of tho carriage, too mucli tired 
to talk; though, by-and-by, he began to smile over his own 
musings, or to make some lazily ludicrous remark to amuse 
Virginia. His aunt caressed her wounded hero, and promoted 
his intercourse with Isabel, to bis exquisite amusement, in bis 
jmssive, debonnaire condition, especially os Isabel was pcrfelltly 
insensible to all theso roanoeuvrea 

There she sat, gazing qut of window, musing first on the 
meeting with tho live Sir Roland, secondly on the amends to 
be made in the * Chapel in willey' Tlie Oloten of the piece 
must not even be a Vidame, nothing distantly connected with 
a y; even though this prototype was comporting himself much 
more like the nonchalant, fantastio Viscount, than like her reso¬ 
lute, high-minded Knight of the Forto St. Denis. 


CHAPTER XXL 

THE HERO OF THE BARRICADES. * 

The page slew the boar, 

The peer had the gloire. 

Qitentin Durtoard. 

G reat uneaskieM was excited at Dynevor Terrace by the 
tidings of the insurrection at Paris. After extracting all 
possible alarm from her third-hand newspaper, Mrs. Frost jmt 
on her bonnet to set off on a quest for a sight of the last day's 
Times. James had offered to go, but she was too restless to 
remain at home; and when he had* demonstrated that the 
rumonr must be exaggerated, and that there was no need for 
alarm, he let her depart^ and as soon as she was out of sight, 
can^t up the paper to recur to the terrible reports of the first 
dajj^s war&re. He paced about the little parlour, reviling him- 
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Bclf for not having joined the party, to infuse a little common 
sense; Fitzjocelyn, no mure ht tu take care of himself than a 
baby, probably running into the fray from mere rash indifle- 
renco 1 Isabel exposed to every peril and terror! Why had 
ho refused to join them? The answer was maddening. Ho 
hated himself, as he found his love fur his cousin melting under 
the influence of jealousy, and of indignation that his own vehe¬ 
ment passion must be sacrificed to the tardy, uncertain love 
which seemed almost an insult to such charms. 

* What needs dwelling on it ?’ he muttered; ' doubtless they 

are engaged by this time I I shall surely do something despe¬ 
rate if they come here, under my very eye. Would that I 
could go to tho Antipodes, ero 1 forfeit Louis’s love! But 
my grandmother, Clara I Was ever niau so miserably circum¬ 
stanced ?* • 

A hand was on the door; and ho strove to compose his face, 
ki^’ho should shock his grandmother. 

It was not Mrs. Frost. 

* Louis 1 for Heaven’.s sake, where are they ?’ 

* In the House Beautiful.* 

James brcatlied—‘And you! what makes you so pale? What 
have you done to your arm 1’ 

* A little afKiir of tho barricades. I have been watering the 
French Hepublic with my blood.’ 

‘ Rushing into the thickest of the row, of course.* 

‘Only escorting Miss Conway througli an assault of tho 
Gcarde Nationale' said Louis, in a tone as if ho had been saying 
‘ walking up tho High Street.* How could he help teasing, 
when he could make such amenda? 

James began to pace up and down again, mutteiing some¬ 
thing about madness and frenzy. 

‘ It was not voluntary,* said Louis. * When the carriage was 
confiscated for the service of tho nation, what could we do ?—I 
can tell you, Jem,* he added, fervently, ‘ what a gallant being 
' she is! It was the glorious perfection of gentle, lofcy feminine 
courage, walking through the raging multitude—^through shots^ 
through dreadful sights, like Una through the forest, in Chris¬ 
tian maidenly fearlessness.* 

Jam<^8 had flung himself into a chair, hiding his face, and 
steadying his whole person, by resting his elbow on his kneo 
and his brow on his hand, as ho put a strong force on himself 
that lie might hear Louis out without betraying himself. Louis 
paused in ardent contemplation of the image he had called up, 
and poor James gruffly whispered, * Go on: you were happy.* 
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* Very happy, in koowing wluit oause 1 have to rejoice for 
yoiu* 

James gave a great starts and tremhlcd visibly. 

* I did not tell you,* pursued Louis, * that the single moment 
when she lost her firmness, was '^hen she thought she had lost 
a cemin ivory clasp,’ 

James could endure no more: * Louis,* ho said, 'you must try 
mo no longer. What do you mean 1* 

Louis affectionately put his hand on his shoulder: ' I mean, 
dear Jem, that I understand it now; and it is a noble heart 
that you have won, and that can value you as yon deserve.* 

James wrung his hand, and looked bewildered, inquiring, and 
happy; but his quivei'ing lips could form no words. 

* It was a time to reveal the depths of the heart,* said Louis. 

* A few words and the loss of the bracelet betrayqd much : and 
afterwards, as far as a lady could, she confessed that something 
which passed between you the last evening—* ^ 

* Louis r cried James, 'I could not help it I I had been 
striving against it all along; but if you could imagine how I 
was tried 1 -You never wCuld come to plead your own cause, 
and 1 thought to work for you; but my woi^ ore too near 
the surface. I cut myself short. 1 have Jbitterly reproached 
myself ever since, but I did not know the* harm 1 had done 
you. Can you forgive mel Can you—No, it is vain to ask; 
you never can be happy.* 

' My dear Jem, you go on at such a pace, there is no an¬ 
swering you. There is no forgiveness in the* case. Further 
acquaintance had already convinced me that she was lovely and 
pe:^ect, but that 'she is na mine ain lassie.* Yes, she caught 
my imagination; and you and my father would have it that I 
was in love, and I supposed you knew best: but when I was let 
alone to a rational considciuiion, I found that to mo she is 
rather the embodied Isabel of romance, a beauteous vision, than 
the—^the—in shorty that there is another who has all that I am 
wanting in. No, ,no, dear Jem; it was you who made the* 
generous sacrifice Have no scruples ahoutmo; I am content 
with the part of Una*s Lion, only thankful that Sam-Loy and 
Sana-Foy had not quite demolished liim before he hod seen 
restored to the Bed Cross Nnight.* 

It was too modi for James; he hid his face in bis hands, mid 
burst into tears. Such joy dawning *on. him, without having 
either offended or injurtm his cousin, produced a revulsion of 
feeling which ho could not control, and hearing the street-door 
opened, he ran out of the room, just before his grandmother 
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came hurrying in, on the wings of the intelligence heard 
below. 

* Yes! I knew jny own boy would come to me !* she cried. 
* Even Miss Conway has not begun to keep liim fh>m me yet.* 

‘ Nor ever will, Aunt Kitty. There are obstacles in the way. 
You must bo granny, and mother, and sister and wife, and all 
iny womankind, a little longer, if you please.* And he sat 
down fondly at her feet, on a footstool which had been his 
childish perch. 

‘ Not distressed, you insensible boyl* 

* Ycry happy about Isabel,' said ho, turning to look at her 
with eyes dancing with merry mystification. 

* A foolish girl not to like my Louis! 1 thought better of 

her; but I suppose my Lady has taught her to aim higher !' 

* So she docs,’ said Louis, earnestly. 

‘ Ungrateful girl! Why, Charlotte tells me you led her 
stS^ight over the barricades, with cannon firing on you all the 
time 1* 

* But not Cupid.* 

‘ Then, it is true ! and you have leally hurt yourself! And 
BO pale 1 My poor boy—what is it 1 I must nurse you.* 

* I had so little blood left, that a gnat of tolerable appetite 
could have made an end of mo on Sunday, without more ado. 
But, instead of that, I had a good little Sister of Charity; and 
wasn't that alone worth getting a bullet through one's arm ?' 

Aunt Catharine was shuddering thankfully through the 
narration, 'when James came down, his brow unclouded, but 
his manner still agitated, as if a burthen had been taken away, 
and he hardly knew how to 4:calize his freedom from the 
weight. 

Mrs. Frost could not part with her boy, and Jane Beckett 
evidently had a spite against * they French bandages ;* so that 
Louis only talked of going homo enough to get liimself flattered 
and coaxed into remaining at No. J, as their patient 
^ The two young men went in the afternoon to inquire after 
the Conway pari^, when they found that ^ev ladyship was 
lying down*; but Isabel, who had been summoned from a 
wholesale conflagration of all the MS. relating to the fantastic 
Viscount, brought down Miss King, apparently to converse for 
her; for she did little except blush, and seemed unable to look 
at either of the friends. • 

As they took leave, Louisa came into the room with a message 
that mamma hoped to see Mr. Frost Dyiievor to-morrow, and 
trusted that he had made no engagemmitB for the holidays. 

James murmured somethii^.maudiUe^ and ran down-stain^ 
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marline at Louis os he turned to the Miss Faithfulls* door, and 
telling him he wanted to obtain a little more petting and com¬ 
miseration. 

* I could not waste such an opportunity of looking interesting T 
said Louis, laughing, as ho tapt)ed nt the door. 

Delaford marshalled out the poor tutor with a sense of tri¬ 
umph. ‘His hopes, at least, were destroyedT thought the 
butler; and he proceeded to regale Marianne with the romance 
of tlie Barricades,—^liow he had himself offered to be Miss Con¬ 
way’s escort, but Lord Fitzjocelyn had declared that not a living 
soul but himself sliould bo the young lady's ohampion; and, 
seeing the young nobleman so bent on it, Mr. Delaford know 
that the force of true affection was not to bo stayed, no moro 
than tlie current of the limpid stream, and had yielded the 
point; and, though, perhaps, his experience might have spared 
her the contaminating propinquity of the low laLble, yet, con¬ 
sidering the circumstances, he did not regret his absence, ^ce 
be was required for my lady’s ijrotectiou, and, no doubt, two 
fond hearts had been made hajfpy. Thou, in the midnight 
alarm, when the young nobleman bad been disabled, Delaford 
had been the gmnd cliampion:—ho had roused the establish¬ 
ment j ho had calmed every one’s fears; he had suggested 
arming all the wnitci-s, and fortifying the windows; ho had 
been the only undaunted representative of the British Lion, 
when the environs swaimcd with deadly foes, with pikes and 
muskets flashing in the darkness. 

Faiishawe had been much too busy with her ladysliip’s nervos, 
and too ignorant of French, to gather enough for his refutation, 
had she wished for it; and, in foot, she had regarded him as the 
only safeguard of the pai ty, devoutly believing all his reports, 
and now she was equally willing to magnify her own adven¬ 
tures. What a hero Delaford was all over the Terrace and its 
vicinH^y I People looked out to see the defender of the British 
name; and Charlotte Arnold mended stockings, and wondered 
whether her cruelty had made him so desperately courageous. • 

She could almost hare been sorry that the various animals 
kept the domestic establishments of both houses so fully oebu- 
pi^ 1 Poor Tom I she had been a long time without hearing 
of him! and a hero was turning up on her hands! 

The world was not tranquil almve-stoirs. The removal 
the one great obstacle to James’s attachment had only made a 
thousand others visible; and he relapsed into ill-suppr^sed 
irritability, to the disappointment of Louis, who did not percedvo 
the cause. At night, however, when Frost had gone up, 
afi^ reemving a preonise^ meemt sincerely, however it might be 
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kept, that 'poor Louis* should not be kept up late, James began 
with a groan: 

* Now that you are here to attend to my grandmother, I am 
going to answer this advertisement for a curate near the Land’s 
End.* 

* Heyday P 

'It is beyond human endurance to see her daily and not to 
speak I I should run wild 1 It would be using Lady Conway 
shamefully.* 

' A nd some one else. What should hinder you from speaking f 
' You talk as if every one was heir to a peerage.* 

‘ I know what I am saying. I do not soo the way to your 
mariiage just yet; but it would be mere trifling with licr 
feelings, after what has passed already, not to give her the 
option of engaging herself* 

' I'm sure 1 don’t know what I ■ said ! I was out of myself. 
Iashamed to remember that I had betrayed myself) and 
dared not guess what construction she put on it.* 

'Such a construction as could only come from her own 
heart!’ « 

After some rai)tures, James added, attempting to be cool, 
* You candidly think 1 have gone so ^r, that I am bound in 
honour to make explanation.' 

‘ I am sure it would make her veiy unhappy if you went ofl 
in magnanimous silence to the Land’s End; and remaining as 
the bo 3 '*s tutor, without confession, would be a mere delusion 
and treooheiy towards my aunt.* 

* That woman 1* 

* She is not her mother.* 

* Who knows how far slie will think herSelf bound to obe¬ 
dience? With tliat sort of relationship, nobody knows wliat 
to bo at* 

'1 don’t think Isabel wishes to make her duty to Lady 
Conway more stringent than necessary. They live in utterly 
Afferent spheres; and, at least, you can be no worse off than 
you are al^dy.* e 

'I may be exposing her to annoyance. Women have ten 
million ways of persecuting each other.* 

*Ha4 you seen Isabel’s eye when she looked on the wild 
crowd, you would know how little she would heed worse perse¬ 
cution ^an my poor aunt could practise. It will soon be my 
turn to say you don’t deserve her.* 

James *was arguing against his own impulse^ and his sciuplea 
(miy desired to be iSdked down Louis’s generous and incon¬ 
siderate ardour prevailed, andj^jai&er intexminablo discuseion, U 
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was agreed that, afler some cosummication witb the yoimg 
ladjr herself, an interview should be sought with Lady Cimway, 
for which James was already bristling, prepared to r^eht scorn 
with scorn. 

In the morning, he was savage with shamefacedness, could 
not endure any spectator, and fairly hunted his cousin home to 
Ormersfield, where X^ouis prowled about in suspense—gave con¬ 
tradictory orders to Frampton, talked as if he was asleep, made 
Frampton conclude that he h^ left his heart behind him, and 
was ever roaming towards the Korthwold tumpiJI^e. 

At about four o'clock, a black figure was seen posting along 
ihe centre of the road, and, heated, panting, and glowing, 
James came up—made a decided and vehement nod. with his 
head, but did not speak till they had turned into the park, 
when he threw himself flat on the grass under an Md thorn, and 
Louis followed his example, while Fanner Norris's respectable 
cows stared at the invasion of their privacy. * 

* Tout va Men V asked Louis. 

* As well as a man in njy position can expect I She is the 

most noble of created beings, Louis 1' , 

* And what is her mother V 

* Don't call her her mother I You shall hoar. I could not 
stay at home 1 I went to the Faithfulls' room: I found Miss 
Mercy waiting for her, to join in a walk to some poor person. 

I went with them. I checked her when she was going into the 
cottage. We have been walking round Brackle^’s fiehls—’ 

* And poor Miss Mercy 1' 

‘ Never remembered her till tlvis moment 1' 

* She will forgive! And her ladyship V 

* That's the worst of it. She was nearly as bdd as yon could 
have been !—so intensely civil and amiable, that I began to 
think Iter all on my side. 1 really could be taken in to suppose 
she felt for us 1* 

* I have no doubt she did. My good aunt is very sincerely • 

loth to hurt people's feelings.' , 

*She talked of^er duty 1 She sympathised! It was not 
till I was out of the house that I saw it was all by way of 
IcUing me down eaqr—^trapping me into binding .mjrself on 
honour not to correspond.* 

* Not correspond 1' cried Louis^ in cqnstemati<m. * Are yon 

not engaged f , 

'As for as understanding each other goes. But who knows 
what may be her machinations, or Xsebel's «m86 of obedience 1 

'* Does she forbid it f 

She went to speak to Isab^ I fiuicy she found it 
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nnv/iso to test Lcr power too far; so she came down and 
palavered me,—assured me that I was personally all that heatt 
could wish—she loved her dear child the better for valuing 
solid merit. Faugh ! how could 1 stand such gammon f But 
I must perceive that she was peculiarly circumstanced wit! 
regard to Isabel's family; she must not seem to sanction ax 
engagement till I*coiild offer a home suited to her expectations 
She said something of my TJucle Oliver; but 1 disposed of 
that. However, I dare say it made her less willing to throw 
me overboard 1 Any way, she smoothed me and flattered me^ 
till I^ended by agreeing that she has no choice but to remove 
inatant&r from the Terrace, and forbid mo her abode I And, as 
1 said, she wormed a promise from me not to correspond.* 

' You have no groat loss there. Depend upon it that Isabel 
would neither brjtve her openly by receiving your letters, nor 
t^pbmit to do anytliing underhand.’ 

' * Nor would I ask her!—^but it is intolerable to have been 
tricked into complacent consent* 

* I am glad your hdle-inere knows how to manage you.* 

‘ I told you she was only less unbearable than yourself. You 
have it from the same stock.* 

*The better few your future peace. I honour her. If she 
had let the Welsh dragon show hid teeth in style, he would 
only have had to make unpleasant apologies when the good time 
comes.* 

' When !* sighed Jaraca 

* If Isabel be tbe woman I take her for, she will be casdly 
content* 


* She is sick of parade; she has tried how little it can do for 
a mind like hers: she desires nothing but a hoipe like our own 
—but what prospect have I of any such thing ? Even if the loss 
of my ftillowsliip were compensated, how could I marry and let 
Clara be a governess ? Clara must be my £rst consideration. 
Bu^ I say, we ought to ho going homo.* 

* I thought I was at home.* 

*My grandmother and Jane won*t be pacified till they see 
3 ^ They think you are not fit to be in a bouse by youi'self 
They-both fell on me for having lei you ga You must come 
back, or my grandmother will think you gone off in despair, as 
you ought to bo, and I shall never dare to q)eak to her.* 

* At your service,* said the duteous Fitzjocelyn. *1*11 leave 
word at the lodge.' 

* By-the-bye, are you up to walking V 

* Candidly, now I think of I doubt whether I am. Comei 
and let us order the oarriagaf ^' 
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*No—xio;~I can't stand waiting—1*11 go Lomo and get 
over the first with granny—you come after. Yes; that's 
right.' 

So the hunted Louis waited, contentedly, while James marched 
back, chary of his precious secret, and unwilling to reveal it even 
to her, and yet wanting her sympathy. 

The disclosure was a greater shock than ho had expected from 
Lar keen and playful interest in matters of love and matrimony. 

T 'i was a revival of the mournful past, and she shed tears as she 
besought him not to bo imprudent, to remember his poor father, 
and not rush into a hasty marriage. He and his sister h^fi been 
used to poverty, but it was '^ifierent with Miss Conway. 

He bitterly replied, that Lady Conway would take care they 
were not imprudent ; and that instant the granny's heart melted 
at the thought of his uncertain prospect, and at Hearing of the 
sti'ugglcs and sxifTerings tliat he had undergone. They had 
not talked half an hour, before she had taken homo Is^l 
Conway to her heart os a daughter, and fiown in the face of all 
her wi^om, but assuring him that she w'ell knew that riches 
had little to do with happiness ; auguring an oxcollent living, 
and, with great sagacity, jn’ornising to scttlo the Terrace on his 
wife, and repeating, in ]Xirfect good faith, all«thc wonderful pro- 
liabilities which her husband had seen in it forty years ago. 

When Louis arrived, he found her alone, and divided between 
pride in her grandson's conquest, and some anxiety on his own 
account, which took the form of asking him wh^t he meant by 
saying that Isabel aimed higher than himself. 

* pid she not 9* said Louis ; and with a sort of compunction 
for a playful allusion to the sacred calling, he turned it off with, 

‘ Why, what do you think of Holand ap Dynasvgwr ap liolancl 
ap Gruflydd ap Bhys ap Morgan ap Llywellwyn ap lloderic a]> 
('arAdoc ap Ailhur ap XJther ap Pendragon]' running tliis olf 
with calm, slow, impressive deliberation. 

* Certify me, Louis dear, before I can quite rejoice, that this« 
ftm is not put on.' 

* Did you thinkfme an arrant dissembler 1 No, indeed: Uih 
fore I jessed how it was with them, I had found oiit—r Oh t 
Aunt &tty, shall I ever get Mary to believe in me, alter iho 
ridiculous way in which 1 have behaved to her 1’ 

* Is this what you really moan V 

* Indeed it is. The veiy presence ot Isabel oouM not ke^ 
me fr’om recurring to her; and at home, not a room, not a 
scOne^ but is replete with recoUectioiis of all iliat was 
to me last year 1 And that I should only understand it when 
half tiie world is betw^n us! How mad I was I How shall 1 

b2 
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ever persuade her to forget nij post folly? Past I Nay, folly 
and inconsisteuoy are blended iu all 1 do, and now they hare 
lost mo the only person who could help me to conqu^ them I 
And now she is beyond my reach, and 1 shall tierer be worthy 
of her.’ 

Ho was much agitated. The sight of James's success, and 
the return to his solitaiy homo, had stirred up his feelings very 
strongly; and he needed his aunt's fond soothing and sympathy 
—^but it was not difficult to comfort and choer him. His dispo¬ 
sition was formed more for afficction than passion, and his attach¬ 
ment,to Maiy was of a calmer nature than his fiery cousin would 
have allowed to bo love. It took a good deal of working-up to 
make it outwardly affect his spirits or demeanour; in general, 
it served only as an ingredient in the ponsivencss that pervaded 
all his mood^, even his most arrant nonsense, 
u The building of castles for James, and tho narration of the 
pleasing delusion in which he had brought home his aunt, wei-o 
sufficient to enliven him. Ho was to go the next morning to 
call upon Lady Conway, and see whether he could persuade her 
into any concessions: James was very anxious that Isabel and 
his grandmother should meet, and was beginning to propose that 
Louis should arroinge on interview for them in Miss Foithfuirs 
room, before the departure, which was fixed for Monday. 

* I intend to call upon Lady Conway,* said Miu. Frost, with 
dignity that made him feel as if he had been proposing some- 
thUig contraband. 

Louis went^first, and was highly enlciiained by the air of apo¬ 
logy and condolence with whicli his aunt received liim. She told 
him how excessively concerned she was, and how guilty she felt 
towards him—a score on which, he assured her, she had no need 
to reproach herself. She had lieard enough froih Isabel to lead 
to so much admiration of his generosity, that ho was obliged to 
put a stop to it, without being skilful enough to render sincerity 
amiable; but she seemed satisfied, eagerly assured him of her 
approval, and declared that she fully understood him. 

Hod she explained, he would have though her understanding 
went too far. She entirely forgave, him.' After all, he was 
her own smter's son, and Isabel only a step-daughter; and 
tliougih she had done her duty by putting Isabel in the way of 
the connexion, she secretly commended his prudence in with¬ 
standing beauty, and repairing the dilapidated estate with Fera- 
'«lan gold. She sounded him, as a very wise man, on the chances 
of Oliver DjnevoT doing something for his> nephew, but did not 
r. celve much enoomagement; though hO'prophesied that James 
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was certain to get on, and uttered a rhapsody that nearly de¬ 
stroyed his new reputation for judgment. Lady Conwny gave 
him an affectionate invitation to visit her whenever he could, 
and summoned the young ladies to wish him good-bye. The 
mute, blushing gratitude of Isabel’s look was beautiful beyond 
desciiption; and Tirginia'S countenance was exceedingly arch 
and keen, though she was supposed to know nothing of the static 
of affairs. 

Lady Conway was alone when Mrs. Frost was soon apjiroach- 
ing the house. Tlie lady at once prepai’cd to be affably gracious 
to her apologies and deprecations of displeasure; but she was 
quite disconcerted by the dignified manner of her entrance;— 
tall, noble-looking, in all the simple majesty of age, and of a 
high though gentle spirit. Lady Conway was surprised into abso¬ 
lute respect, and had to rally her ideas before, with a slight laugh, 
she could say, * I see you are come to condole with mo on tl^e 
folly of our two young peopla* • 

* 1 think too highly of them to call it folly,' said the heiress of 
the Dynovors. 

* Why, in one way, to be sure,* hesitated Lady Conway, * we 
cannot call it folly to be sensible of each other's merits ; and if 
—^if Mr. Dynevor have any expectations—Lthink your sou is 
unmarried 

*He is;* but she added, smiling, 'you will not expect me to 
allow that my youngest child is old enough to warrant any cal¬ 
culations on that score.' 

* It is very unfortunate; I pity them from Ay heart. An 
engagement of this kind is a wretched beginning for life.' 

' Oh, do not say so!' cried the old lady; *it may often be the 
greatest blessing, the best incentive to both parties.' 

Lady Conway was too much surprised to make a direct 
answer, but she cemtinued,' If my brother could exert his in- 
terest-^and I know that he has so high an opinion of dear Mr. 
Dynevor—and you have so much influence. That dear, gene¬ 
rous Fitzjocelyn, too—* 

As soon as Mrs.Crost understood whom Lady Conway desig¬ 
nated as her brother, she drew herself up, and said, coldly, th^ 
Lord Ormersfield had no church patronage, and np interest that 
he could exert on behalf of her grandson. 

Again, 'it was most unlucky f and Lady Conway proceeded 
to say that she was the more bound to 'act in opposition to her 
own feelings, because Mr. Mansell was resolved against be¬ 
queathing B^uchastel to any of his cousinhood who might 
inarty a clergyman; disliking that the place should &11 to a 
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man who ought not to reside. It was a most unfortunate 
scruple; but in order to avoid offending him, and losing any 
chance, the engt^ement must remain a secret. 

Mrs. Frost replied, that Mr. Mansell was perfectly right; and 
seemed in nowise discomfited or conscious that there was any 
condescension on her ladyship*s part in winking at an attach¬ 
ment between Miss Conway and a Dynevor of Cheveleigh. She 
made neither complaint nor apology; there was nothing for 
Lady Conway to be gracious about; and when the request was 
made to see Miss Conway, her superiority was so fully estab¬ 
lished that there was no demur, and the favour seemed to be on 
her side. 

The noble old matron had long been a subject of almost 
timid veneiation to the maiden, and she obeyed the summons 
with more bashful awe than she had ever felt before; and with 
much fear lest the two elders might have been combining to 
mVee an appeal to her to give up her betrothal for James's 
sake. 

As she entered, the old lady came to meet her, held out both 
arms, and drew her into her bosom, 'with the fond words, * My 
dear child 1* 

Isabel rested ii\, her embrace, as if she had found her own 
mother again. 

* My dear child,* again said Mra Frost, * I am glad you like 
my Jem, for he has always been a good boy to his granny.* 

The homeliness of the words made them particularly endear¬ 
ing, and Isabel ventured to put her arm round the slender 
waist. 

* Yes, darling,* continued the grandmother; * you will make 
him go(^ and happy, and you must teach him to be patient, for 
I am afraid you will both want a great deal of patience and 
submission.* 

* He will teach me,* whispered Isabel. 

Lady Conway was fairly crying. 

' * 1 am glad to know that he has you to look to^ when his old 

grandmo^er is gone.* » 

* Oh, don't sayi —* 

* I shall make way for you some day,* said Mrs. Frost, cartss- 
mg her* * You are leaving us, my dear. It is quite right, and 
we will not murmur; but would not your mamma spare you to 
us for one evening? Could you not come and drink tea with 
os, that we may know each other a little better T 

The stepmother's affectionate assent, and even emotion, were 
a great surprise to Isabel; .and James b^an to imagine that 
nothing was beyond Mrs. Frog’s power. ' . 
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Louis saved James the trouble of driving him airaj by going 
to dine with Mr. Calcott, apd the evening was happy, evoii bo- 
yond anticipation; the grandmother all affection, James all 
restless bliss^ Isabel serene amid her blushes; and yet the eon* 
versation. would not thrive, till Mrs. Fi'ost took them out walk¬ 
ing, and, when in the loneliest lane, conceived a wish to inquire 
the price of poultry at the nearest farm, and sent Uie others to 
walk on. Long she talk of the crops, discourse of the 
French and Bohemian enormities, and smilingly contradict re¬ 
ports that the young lord was to marry the young lady, before 
the lovers reappeared, without the most distant id^ where they 
had been. • 

After Uiat, they could not leave off talking; they took 
granny into their counsels ; and she heard Isabel confess how 
the day-dream of her life had been to live amqpg the * very 
good.* She smiled with humble self-conviction of falling far 
beneath the standard, os she discovered that the euthusiaj}(!Io 
girl had found all her aspirations for * goodness' realized by Dy- 
nevor Terraco; and regarding it as peace, joy, and honour, to 
be linked with it. The u^vly-found happiness, and the effort 
to be worthy of it, were to bear her through all uncongenial 
scenes; she had such a secret of joy than she should never re¬ 
pine again. 

- * Ah! Isabel, and what am I to do 1’ said James. 

‘You ask 1* she said, smiling. ‘You, who have Northwold 
lor your home, and live in the atmosphere I only breathe now 
and then 1* • 

* Your presence is my atmosphere of life.* 

' Mrs. Frost, tell him he must not talk so wrongly, so extra¬ 
vagantly, I mean.' 

‘It may bo wrong; ijb 5>ot extravagant * It falls only 
too far short of my feeling 1 Wh^t will the Terrace be with¬ 
out you?' 

‘ It will not be wildiou^ my thoughts. How often I shall 
tliink I see the broad road, and the wide field, and the mouii>* 
tain-ash berries, that were reddening when we came; and , the 
canary in the window 1 .How little my first glance at the 
houses took in what th^ would be to mo 1’ 

And then they liad to settle the haunts she was to fevisit at 
BeauchasteL An invitation thither was tJie ostensible cause of 
the rapid break-up from the House Beautiful; but the thsth 
was not BO veiled but that there wero many surmises among the 
uninitiated. Jane had caught something from my youx^liord's 
demeanour which, certified her, and m^e her so exceedingly 
proud and grand, that though she was too honourable to Weatl^ 
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a worJ of her dlaCOTexy, sho walked with her kind old head 
three iLches higher; and, as a great favour, showed Charlotte 
a pi^o of poor dear Master Henry’s bridecake, kept for luck, 
and a little roll of treasured real Brussels lace, that she had 
saved to adorn her cap whenever Mr. James should marry. 

Charlotte was not as attentive as she might have b^n to 
such interesting curiosities. She had one eye towards the win¬ 
dow all the time; she wanted to be certified how deeply she 
had wounded the hero of the barricade, and sho had absolutely' 
not seen him since his return 1 The little damsel missea 
homage! 

* You are not heeding me 1’ exclaimed Jane at last. 

* Yea; I beg your pardon, ma’am —* 

* Charlotte, taice care. Mind me, one thing at a tim^' said 
Jane^ oracularly. *Not one eye'here, the other there 1’ 

* I’m sure I don’t know what you moan, Mrs. Beckett.* 

pome, don’t colour up, and say you don’t know nothing t 

Why did you water your lemon plant tliree times over, but that 
you wanted to be looking out of window ? Why did you never 
top nor tail the gooseberries for the pudding, but sent them up 
fit to choke my poor missus ? If Master Jem hadn’t—Bless 
me I what was I going to say 7—^but we should soon have heard 
of it! Ho, no, Cbai'lotto; I’ve been a mother to you ever 
since you came here, a little starveling thing, and I’ll speak 
plain for your good. If you fancy that genteel butler in there, 
say so downright j but ^'st sit down, and write away a letter 
to give up the other young man 1’ 

Charlotte’s cheeks were in a flame, and something vehement 
at the end of her tongue, when, with a gentle knock, and * By 
your favour, ladies,* in walked Mr. Delaford. 

Jane was very civil, but very stiff at first, till he thawed her 
by great praise of Lord Fitzjocelyn, the mere prelude .to his 
own magnificent exploits. 

Charlotte listened like a very Desdemoi^ He was very 
^thetio, and all that was not self-exaltation was aimed at her. 
xTothing could have been more welcome tlurji the bullets'to 
penetrate hia heart, and he turned up his eyes in a feeling 
manner. 

_ >•*' 

Charlotte's heart was exceedingly touched, and she had tears 
in her eyes when she moved for^rd in the^attitud’e of the por¬ 
celain shepherdess in the parlour, to return a little volume of 
selections of tender poetry, bound in crimson silk, that he had 
lent to her some time since. * Would she not honour him by 
aooepting a trifling V , 

She l&riied, die accepted ; and with nee^e-like pen, in cha» 
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racters fine as hidr, upon a scroll garlanded with forget-me-nots, 
and borne in mid air . by two portly doyes, was Charlotte Ar¬ 
nold's name inscribed by the bero of the bai^icodes. 

, Oh, vanity i vanity I how many garbs dost thou wear! 

Delaford went away, satisfied that he had produced an impres¬ 
sion such as he could improve if they should ever be thrown 
together again. 

The Lady of Eschalott remained anything but satisfied. She 
was touchy and fretful, found everything a grievance, left cob¬ 
webs in the comers, and finally went into hysterics b^use ilie 
cat jumped at the canary-bird’s cage. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

"nilGOllASTEBS AND GREAT ONE-EYERSL 

When full upon his ardent soul 
Tlie champion feels the influence roll. 

He swims the lake, he leaps the wall, 

Heeds not the depth, nor plumbs Uie fall. 
Unshielded, maillcss, on he goes. 

Singly against a host of foes 1 • 

Harold the Ha uni less. 


‘ TEM 1 Jem I have you heard f 
tf * What should 1 hear)’ 

* Mr. Lester is going to retire at Christmas f • 

* Does that account for your irrational excitement f 

'And it has not occurred to you that the grammar-school 
would be the making of you! Endowment, 150/.—thirty, forty 
boys at 10/. per annum, 400/. at least. That is 560/.—say 600l 
for certain ; and it would be doubled under a scholar and a 
gentleman—1200/. a year I And you might throw it open to 
boarders; set up the houses in the Terrace, and let them at— 
say 40/. Nine houses, nine times forty —* • 

'Well done, Fhzjocelyn ! At this rate one need not go out 
to Peru.* 

* Exactly so j ybu would be doubling the value of your own 

property as a secondary consideration, And doing incalculable 
good —* • J - ^ 

' As if there were any more chance of my getting the sdhool 
than of the reskof it 1’ 

* So you really had not thought of standing f 

* 1 would, most gladly, if there were the least hope of suecesa. 
I oaii’t afib^ to miss any chance; but H is- mere folly to talk 
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of it. Oiio-half of the trustees det^ my priDci|)]es; the otiiers^ 
would think themselves insulted by a young man in deacon's 
orders offering himsel£* 

' It is evident that you are the only man on whom they can 
combine who can save the school, and do any good to all those 
boys—^mind you, the important middle class, whom J would do 
anything to train in sound principles.* 

‘ So far, it is in my favour that I am one of the few Uni¬ 
versity men educated here.’ 

‘ You are your grandmother’s grandson—that is everything j 
and you have more experience of teaching than most men twice 
your age.’ 

James made a face at his experience; but little stimulns was 
needed to make him attempt to avail himself of so fair an open¬ 
ing, coming so much sooner than he could have dared to expect. 
It was now September, and the two months of waiting and 
serration seemed already like so many years. By the time 
Mrs. ^rost came in from her walk, she found the two young 
gentlemen devising a circular, and composing applications for 
testimonials. * 

After the first start of surprise, and telling James he ought 
to go to school hjmsclf, Mrs. Frost was easily persuaded to 
enter heartily into tlio project; but she insisted on the first 
measure being to consult Mr. Calcott. Ho was the head of 
the old sound and respectable .party—the chairman of everything, 
both in county and borq;ugh—and had the casting vote among 
the eight trustees of King Edward’s School, who, by old cus¬ 
tom, nominated each other from the landholders within the town. 
She strongly deprecated attempting anything without firet ascer¬ 
taining his views; and, as the young men had lashed themselves 
into great ardour, the* three walked off at once to lay the pro¬ 
posal before the Squire. 

But Mr. Calcott 'was not at home. He had set off yesterday, 
with Miss Calcott and Miss Caroline, for a tour in Wales, and 
*would not return for a vreek or ten days. 

To the imaginations of Lord Fitzjocelyn a]|d Mr. Frost, this 
was futai delay. Besides, he would be sure to linger 1—Ho 
would not ceme homo for a month—nay, six vreeks at least 
What candiuates might not start—what pledges might not ba 
given in the meantime. 

James, vehement and *disappointcd, went home to spend the 
evening on the concoction of what his grandmother approved 
as very pro];)er letter,’ to be despatched to meet the Squire at 
the post-^ce at Caemaipron, and resigned himself to grumble 
away the period of his absence, secretly relieved at the postponop* 
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raeut of the evil day of the canvass, at which all the Pendragos 
blood was in a state of revolt 

But Loui^ in his solitude at Oi'meralield, hod nothing to dis* 
tract his thoughts, or prevent him from lapsing into one of his 
most single-eyed fits of impetuosity. He had come to*regard 
James as the sole hope for Northwold school, and Nortliwold 
school as the sole hope for James; and had created an indefinite 
host of dangerous applicants,.only to be forestalled by the roost 
vigorous measures. Evening, night, and rooming, did byt in¬ 
crease the conviction, till he ordered his horse, and galloped to 
the Terrace, as though the speed of his charger would decide 
the contest. * 

Eloquently and piteously did he protest against James’s pro¬ 
mise to take no steps until the Squire’s opinion should be known. 
He convinced his cousin, talked over liis aunt, and prevailed to 
have the letter re-written, and sent off to the post with the 
applications for testimonials. • * 

Then the rough draft of the circular was revised and cor¬ 
seted, till it appeared so admirable to Louis, that he snatched 
,it up, and ran away with ft to read it to old Mr. Walby, who 
was one of the tnistees, and very fond of his last year’s patient 
His promise, good easy man, was pretty sure tg be the prize of the 
first ap|dicant; but this did not render it less valuable to his 
young lordship, who canie back all glorious with an eighth part 
of the victory, and highly delighted with the excellent apothe¬ 
cary’s most judicious and gratifying sentiments,—namely, all 
his own eager rhetoric, to which the good matt had cordially 
given his rneck puzzle-headed assent. Thenceforth Mr. '^alby 
was to * think’ all Fitzjocelyn’s strongest recommendations of his 
cousin. 

There was no use in holding back n<Av. Jhrnes was com¬ 
mitted ; and, besides, there was a vision looming in the distance 
of a scholar from a foreign University with less than half a 
creed. ThencefoHh prompt measures were a mere duty to the 
rising generation; and Louts dragged his Coriolanus into the* 
town, to call upossoertain substantiid tradesmen who had voieps 
among the eight. 

Civility was great; but the portly grocer and gcntlemi.uly 
bookseller had both learned prudence in many an ejection; 
neither would make any immediate reply—the one because ho 
never did anything but what Mr. Oalcott directed, and the 
other never pledged himself till all the oandidates were in the 
field, and he had impartially printed all their addresses. 

Richardson, the solicitor, and man-of-business to the Ormers* 
field estate^ appeared *0 sure a card, that James declared that he 
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was ashamed of the fofee of calling upon him; but they ob¬ 
tained no decided reply. Louis was ])rouA' that Hichardsoo 
should display an independent conscience, and disdained his 
cousin’s sneering comment, that he had forgotten that there 
were other clients in the county besides the Fitzjocelyns. 

No power could drag Mr. Frost a step further. He would 
not hear of canvassing that * yery intelligent’ Mr. Bamsbotham, 
of the Factory, who had been chosen at unawares by the trustees 
before his principles had developed themselves j far less on his 
nominee, the wealthy butcher, always more' demonstratively of 
the same mind. 

James declared, first, that he would have nothing to do with 
them ; secondly, that he could not answer it to the Earl to let 
Louis ask a favour of them; thirdly, that he had rather fail 
than owe his election to them; fourthly, that it would be most 
improper usage of Mr. Calcott to curry favour with men who 
opposed him; and, fifthly, that they could only 
vote for him on a misunderstanding of his intentions. 

The eighth trustee was a dead letter,—an old gentleman long 
retired from business at his bank to a cottage at the Lukes, 
where he was written- to, but without much hope of his taking 
the trouble even to reply. However, if the choice lay only 
between James and the representativo of the new lights, there 
could bo little reasonable fear. 

Much fretting and fuming was expended on the non-arrival 
of a letter from Mr. Calpott; but on the appointed tenth day 
ho came homo, and the next morning James was at Qrmersfield 
in an agony of disappointment. The Squiyo had sent him a 
note, kind in expression, rogi’otting his inability to give his 
interest to one for whom he had always so much regard, and 
whose family he so highly respected j but that he had already 
promised his support to a Mr. Powell, the under-master of a 
large classical school, whom ho thought calculated for the situa¬ 
tion, both by experience and acquirements. 

• James had been making sure enough of the school to growl 
at his intended duties; hut he had built so entirely on success 
and formed ,80 many projects, thai^ the disappointment was 
extreme; it appeared a cruel injury in so old a friend to have 
overlooked him. He had been much vexed with his grand¬ 
mother fptr regarding the yeto os decisive; and he viewed all 
his hopes of happinc^ with Isabel as overthrown. 

Louis partook and exaggerated his sentiments. They railed— 
the one fiercely, the other philosophically—against the Squire’s 
domineering; they proved him narrow and prejudiced—afraid 
of youth, afraid of i^utary reform, bent on prolonging the dull 
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oM ^stem, and on bringing in a mere usher. ’ They recollected 
a mauvais avjet from the said classical school j ai^ed that it 
never turned out gobd scholars, nor good men; and that they 
should be conferting the greatest benefit on Korthwold burghers 
vet unborn, by recalling the old Squire to a better mind, or by 
wringing in James Frost in spite of him. 

Kot without hopes of the first, though, as James told him, 
no one would hate nourished them ^ve himself, Louis set forth 
fur Little Notthwold, with the same valour which had .made 
him the champion of the Marksedge poacher. He found the 
old gentleman good-natured and sympathizing, fbr he liked the 
warm friendship of ‘ the two boys,* and had not the most*toraote 
idea of their disputing his verdict. 

* It is very unlucky that I was from home,* ho said. ‘ I am 
afraid the disappointment will be the greater from its having 
gone so far.* 

* May I ask whether you are absolutely pledged tp «Afr. 
Powell V 

* Why, yes, I may say so. Considering all things, it is beat 
as it is. 1 ahould have been unwilling to vex my good old 
friend, Mrs. Frt^t; and yet,’ smiling* benignantly on his 
fi*etted auditor, * 1 have to look out for th^ school first of all, 
you know.* 

* Perhaps I shall not allow that Mr. Powell is tl^e best look¬ 
out for the school, sir.* 

* Eh ? The best under the circumstances. Such a })lace as 
this wants experience and discipline more titan scholarship. 
Powell is the very man, and has been waiting for it long; and 
young Frost could do much better for liimself if he will only 
have patience.* 

* Then his age is aU that is against him*? The only inferiority 
to Mr. Powell V 

*H'm! yes, I may say so. Inferior? No, he is superior 
enough; it is a mere joke to compare them; but this is not a 
jHOst for one of your young unmarried men.* * 

* If that bo all/ cried Louis, * the objection would be soon re¬ 
moved. ' It may be an inducement to hear that you would be 
making two people happy instead of one.’ 

* Now, don’t tml me so 1* almost angrily exdmmed the Squire. 
* Jem Fi^ marry I He has no business to think of it these, ten 
years! He ought to be minding his* grandmother and uster. 
To many on that school would serving poor Mrs. Frost ex¬ 
actly as his poor absurd frther did before him, and she is too old 
to have all that over again. 1 thought he was of a dUfereni 
sort of stamp.* 
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* My ftunt gives her full consent* 

*rve no doubt of itTjust like her! But be ought to'bt 
ashamed to ask her, at her age, when she should have ererj 
comfort he could give her. Pray, who is the lady? There wai 
some nonsense afloat about Miss Conway; but 1 never believec 
him CO foolish 1* 

* It is perfectly true, but I must beg you not to mention it 
I ought not to have been betrayed into mentioning it* 

* You need not caution me. It is not news I should bo for 
ward to spreivd. What docs your father say to it V 

* The engagement took place since he left England.* 

* I khould think so !’ Then pausing, ho added, with condo 
ecending good-nature, ‘ Well, Fitzjocelyn, I seem to you a ter¬ 
rible old flint-stone, but I can*t help that There are conside- 
1 ‘ations besides true love, you know; and for these young people, 
they can’t have pined out their hearts yet, as, by your own 
skewing, they have not been engaged three months. If it were 
Sydney himself, I should tell him that love as all the better for 
keeping—if it is good for anything; and where there is such a 
disparity, it ought, above all, to be tested by waiting. So tell 
Master Jem, with niy bestr wishes, to toko care of his grand¬ 
mother. I shall think myself doing him a kindness in keeping 
liim out of the school, if it is to hinder him from marrying at 
four-and-twpnty, and a girl brought up as she has been 1* 

* And, Mr. Calcott,’ said Louis, rising, * you will excuse my 
viewing my cousin’s engagement as an additional motive for 
doing my utmbst to promote his success in obtaining a situa¬ 
tion, for which I consider him as eminently fitted. Good mom- 
itjg, sir.* 

‘ Good morning, my Lord.* 

Lord FitTjocclyn dSparted so grave, so courteous, so dignifled, 
so I'esoluto, so comically like his father, that the old Squire 
threw himself back in his chair and laughed heartily. The mag¬ 
nificent challenge of war to the knife was no more to him than 
' (Ite adjuration he had heard lost year in the justice-room; and 
lie no more expected these two la^ to make ftny eflbctual oppo- 
aitaon than he did to see them repeal the game-laws. 

The Yisoouht meanwhile rode eft thoroughly roused to indig¬ 
nation. The good sense of sixty naturally f^l hard and oold on 
the ears of twenty-iwo, and it was one of the moments when 
counsel inflamed instead* of checking Iubl Kever angxy on his 
own account^ he could be exceedingly wzuthful for others ; uid 
the unlucky word, dispanty, drove him es])ocially wild. In 
charity, he thought it right to withhold this in^t to ike 
*’endmgons from his oourtn'oiieSBu; but this very reserve seeped 
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fn bind him to rosent it in Jameses stead; and he was far more 
.Mindly impetuous than if, as usual, he had seen James so vehe¬ 
ment that he was obliged to try to curb and restrain him. 

He would not hear of giving in! When the Bamsbotham 
candidate appeared, and James scrupled to divide the contrary 
interest, Louis laid the whole blame of the split upon Mr. Oal- 
cott; while, as to poor Mr. Powell, no words w'ere compassionate 
enough for his dull, slouching, ungentlemanly air; and he was 
pronounced to be an old writing-master, fit for nothing Ipit to 
mend pens. 

But Mr. Walby’s was still thdr solo promise: The grocer 
followed the Squire; the bookseller was liberal, and had in¬ 
vited the Bamsbotham candidate to dinner. On this alarming 
symptom, Fitzjocelyn foil \ipon Bichardson, and talked, and 
talked, and talked till the solicitor could either bear it no longer, 
or feared for the Ormcrsfield agency; and his vote was carried 
off as a captive. ^ 

This triumph alarmed Mrs. Frost and James, who know how 
scrupulously the,Earl abstained from seeking anything like 
a favour at Horthwold; *and they tried to impress this on 
Louis, but he was exalted far above even imdeistanding the re- 
monstranca It was all their disinterestedness; he had no notion 
of that guarded pride which would incur no obKgation. Ho, 
no; if Jem would be beholden to no one, he would accept all as 
personal kindness to himself. Expect a return I bo returned 
good-will^of course he would do any one a kindness. Claims, 
involving himself I he would take care of that; And off he went 
laughing. 

He came in the next day, announcing a still grander and 
more formidable encounter. He had met Mr. Bamsbotham 
himself, and secured his promise that, m*case he fiiilcd in car¬ 
rying his own man, he and the butcher would support Mr. Frost* 

Thefui^ was, that Loi’d Fitzjocelyn’s advocacy of the poacher, 
his free address, hb sympathy for Hhe masses,* and hb careless 
words, had inspired expectations of hb liberal views; Mr.* 
Bamsbotham wa% not sorry to establish a claim, and was l|ke- 
w'be gratified by the frank engaging manners, which increeasd 
the pleasure of being solicited by a nobleman—a distinction of 
which he thought more than did all the q)poBite piuty. 

To put James bqrond the perib of the casting vote was next 
the point Without divulging hb tactics, Lotus flew off one 
morning by the train, made a sadden descent on the reolase 
banker at Ambleside, barbarously used hb gift of the ceaseless 
tongue, till the poor old man was nearly dbtiaeted, touched hb 
wife’s tender he^ with good old Mrs. Frost and the two loven^ 
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and made her promise to bring him comforfcablj and 
down to stay at Ormersfield and give his vote. 

And BO, when the election finally came on, Mr. Calcott found;* 
himself left with only his faithful grocer to support his proti^ 
Three votes were given at once for the Heverend James Boland 
Frost Dynevor; the bookseller followed as soon as he saw how 
the land lay; and Bamsbotham and Co. swelled the minority as 
soon as they saw that their friend had no chance. 

Poor Mr. Powell went home to his drudgery with his wrinkles 
deeper than ever; and his wife sighed as she resigned her last 
hope of sendihg her son to the University. 

Mr: Calcott had, for the first time in his life, been over-riuden 
by an unscrupulous use of his neighbour’s rank; and of the 
youthfulness that inspired hopes of ^ing a claim on an untried,' 
inexperienced man. 

TJie old Squire was severely hurt and mortified; but he was 
veoy ,magnanimous—^generously wished James joy, and congra¬ 
tulated Mrs. Frost with all his heart. He was less cordial with 
Louis; but the worst he said of him was, that he was but a 
lad, his father was out of the wa^,. and ho wished he might 
not find that he had got himself into a scrape. He could not 
think why a man, of old Ormcrafield’s age should go figuring 
round Cape Horn, instead of staying to keep his own son in 
order. 

Sydney was absent; but the rest of the family and their 
friends were less forbearing than the person chiefly concerned. 
They talked fdriously, and made a strong exertion of forgiveness 
in order not to cut Fitzjocelyn. Sir Gilbert Brewster vowed 
that it would serve him right to b® turned out of the troop, and 
that he must keep a sharp look out lest he should sow disafico- 
tion among the Yeoifianry. Making friends with Bamsbotham! 
never taking out a gun I The countiy was going to the dc^ 
when such as he was to'be a peer! 
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CHAPTEB XXIII, 

TUE TilYSTE. 

One single flash of glad surprise 
Just glanced from fsabers dark ejes. 

Then vanished in the blush of shame 
That as its penance instant came— 

* 0 thought unworthy of my race 1’ 

» The Lord of the hlte. 

A P, tittle reoked Fitzjocelyn of tho murmui's which liohad pro* 

, voked, as he guessed the true secret of his victory. In his 
eyes, it was the triumph of merit over prejudice; and Mra 
Fro^. espoused the same gratifying view, though a^ciibing much 
to her nephew’s activity; and James himself, flushed with hoijo 
and success, was not likely to dissent. ^ 

Next they had to mako their conquest available. Apart 
from Louis’s magnificent prognostications, at tho lowest compu¬ 
tation, the head nSaster’s income amounted to n sum which to 
James appeared affluence; and though there was no house pro¬ 
vided, it mattered'the less since there were five to choose fmm 
in the Terrace, even if h^ ^andmother had not wislied that 
their household should be still sama With Miss Conway’s 
own fortune and the Terrace settled on herself, where could' be 
any risk % 

Would Lady Conway think so? and how shoifld tho commu¬ 
nication be made ? James at fii'st ])roposcd writing to her, en¬ 
closing a letter to Isabel; but he changed his uitud, unahlo to 
satisfy himself that, when absent from restraint, she might not 
send, a refusal without afflordlng her dau^itcr thb option. He 
begged his grandmother to write to Isabel; but sho thought 
her letter might carry too much weight, and, whatever might 
bo her hopes, it was not for her to tell tlie young lady that such 
means were sufficient. * ^ < 

Louis begged tq^be the bearer of the letter. His aunt wotili 
certainly keep terms with him, and he could insure that the 
case was properly laid before l^bel; and, as there could be no 
doubt at present of his persuasive powers, James caught at the 
oflfer. T^ party were still at Bcauohastel, and he devised goii^ 
iA, his old quarters at Ebbacreek, and making a. descent upcm 
them from thence. 

Wheu he came to take up his credentials, he fouhd iTames 
0 T)d his little black leathern bag determined tp come at least 
to Ebbscreek with him, and deriaring it made him frantic to 
• - ' T 
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stay at home and leave his cause in other IiutkIb, and that lie 
could not eidst anywhere but close to the scene of action. 

Captain Hannafbrd was smoking in his demi-boat, and gave 
his former lodgers a hearty welcome ; but he twinkled know¬ 
ingly with his eye, and so significantly Tolunteered to infomi 
them that the ladies were still at B^uchastel, that Jame^ft 
wrath at the old skipper’s impudence began to revive^ and he 
walked off to the remotest end of the garden. 

The Captain, remaining with Louis, with whom he was 
always on for more easy terms, looked after the other gentle¬ 
man, winked'again, and confessed that he had suspected one or 
other bf them might be coming that way this summer, though 
he could not say he had expected to see them both together. 

'Mind, Captain/ said Louis, 'it wasn’t I that made the boat 
late this timo last year.' 

' Well 1 I might bo wrong j I fancied you cast an eye that 
way. Then maybe it ain’t true what’s all over the place 
hera* 

Louis pressed to hear what. ‘Why, that„when the French 
were going on like Bobcrt Spear abd them old times, he had 
convoyed the young lady right through the midst of them ; and 
they would both (have been shot, if my Lady’s butler hadn’t 
come down with a revolver, killed half-a-dozen of the mob, and 
rescued them out of it; but that Lord Fitzjocelyn bad been 
desperately wounded in going back to fetch her bracelet, and 
Mr. Delaford had carried him out in his arms.’ 

' Well r said Louis, coolly, without altering a muscle of lus 
face, as the Captain looked for an angry negative. 

'And when they got home,—^so the story went,—Mr. Frost, 
the tutor, was so m^ with jealousy and rage, that my Lady de¬ 
clared those moorings would not suit her no- longer, but had 
let go, and laid her head right for Beanohosteh* 

'Pray what was the young lady supposed to think of ^e 
matteri* 

B^ris appeared to vary. One version said that Mr. Delaford 
bad round him on his knees to her ; and that my Lady had 
Sttatehed her cruelly away, because she would not,have her mar-, 
lied b^ore her own daughters, aud looked over all the post, for 
fear there should be a letter for her. Another dedar^^iat 
Hias^Conway would not have him at any price,'*aBd was set 
upon ihe poor tutor, and, tiiat he was lying dsmgerously ill a 
low fiiver.—-'The women will have it so/ observed tbe Captain l 
' ihe.stmy's everywhere, except maybe In the parlour at Berar 
obastslf^and I- wouldn’t wonder if Mm Mausell knew it 
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' hendf, for her maid has a tongue a yard long. I won't say 
but I thought there might be some grain of truth at the bot¬ 
tom——' , 

'And you shall hear It by-and-by, when I know what it is 
myself 

* I’d not say 1 would have believed it the more if that fine 
gentleman had taken his oath of il^a fellow that ain’t to be 
trusted,' observed the Captain. 

This'might have led to a revelation, if Louis had had time to 
attend to it; but he had pity on James’s im 2 )atient misery, and 
proceeded to ask the loan of the boat. The tide would not, 
however, serve; and as waiting till it would was not to be en¬ 
dured, the two cousins set off to walk together through the 
^oods, Louis beguiling the way by chaffing James, as far us he 

puld bear, with the idea of Isabel’s name being tvified with by 
the profane crowd. , 

.•He left Janies at the gate of the park, prowling about like a 
panther to try foi'^a glimpse of Isabel’s window, and feeding his 
^espair and jealouey that Loins should boldly' walk up to the 
aoor, while he, with so mudi better a right^ was excluded by 
* his unguarded promise to Lady Conway. 

^ % All the tumultuary emotions of his mindswere endlessly re¬ 
peated, and many a slow and pealing note of the church-clock 
had added fuel to his impatience, and spurred him to rusli up 
to. the door aud claim his rights, before Louis came hounding 
pasf the lodgp-gatcs, flourishing his cap, and crying,' Hurrah, 
Jbm I Ail right I’ 

* Pitt goiug to her at once I’ cried Jem, beginning to rush off; 
.but Louis caught and imprisoned his arm. 

'Not so fiist^ sir! You are to see her. ^ I promise you shall 
see her if you wish it, but it must be in my aunvs way,' 
y 'Le^ ind'go, I say 1* 

* ' Wli^en I have walked five miles in your service, you won't 
afford mo an arm to help me back. I am a horse with^ 
wings, ftnd I wofi't be Cupid's post except on my own tmms. * 
r Come back.* • , • 

*I don’t stir UU I have heard the state of the ease.'^ 

' ' Ye^ do; for all the sportsmen will be coming home^ 
imd my aunt' would not for all the world that Mr. Mans^ 
cau^t you on the forbidden ground.' 

'How can yon ^ve in to. 0 ach’fihufffing nonsenset If T 
to Isabel openly, why am I not to visit her opeihlyf .Tou 
liavti yidded to /that woman's crooked policy. I don’t trust 

yo«r, . 
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* When you are her son, you may manage her as you please. 
Just now ^e has us in her power, and can impose condiiiona 
Come on; and if you are good, you shall hear.’ 

Drawing James along with him through the beechwood 
glades, ho began, * You would have been more insane still if you 
liad guessed at my luck. 1 found Isabel alone. Mrs. Mansell 
had taken the girls to some juvenile f5te, and Delaford was 
discreet enough not to rouse my aunt from her lettcm 1 
augured well from the happy conjunction.’ 

* Go on; don’t waste time in stuif.'^ 

* Barkis is'willing, then. Is that enough to the point 7’ 

* Fffczjocelyn, you never had any feelings yourself) and there¬ 
fore you trifle with those of others.’ 

* I beg your pardon. It was a shame I Jein, you may be 
proud. She trusts you comt)]utcly; and whatever you think 
sufficient, she regards as ample.’ 

*' 4 ])jike her I Only too like her. Such confidence mokes one 
fed a redoubled responsibility.’ 

* I thought I had found sometliing at wlpch you could not 

grumble.’ * 

* How docs she lofik ? How do they treat her V 

* Apparently they have not yet fed her on bread and water. 
No ; seriously, I must confess that she looked uncommonly well 
and lovely 1 Never mind, Jem; I verily believe tha^ in spite of 
absence and all that, she had never been so happy in her life. 
If any description could convey the sweetness of voice and 
manner when^she spoke of you! I could not look in her face. 
Those looks can only be for yoiL We talked it over, but she 
heeded no ways and means; it was enough that you were satia* 
fled. She says the subject has never been broached since the 
flight fi'om Northwotd, and that Lady Conway’s kindness never 
varies; and she told me she had little fear but that her dear 
mamma would be prevailed on to give sanction enough to hinder 
her from feeling as if she were doing wrongs or setting a bad 
example to her sistcra They know nothing of it j but Walter, 
who l«nnt ,it no one knows how, draws thep exemplary moral, 
that it serves his mother right for inflicting a tutor on him.* 

* Has she had my letter ? Does she know I am here T 

^Waitl All this settled, and luncheon being ready, down 

came my Lady, and we played unconsciousness to our best 
ability. 1 must con&ss'my aunt l^t us hollow I I^bel then 
left us to our oonfbrenoe^ whidi we conducted with the gravity ol 
a tailor sad an <fld wom|ua making a match in Brittany.* 

* You came out with that valuable impi^vable freehold, the 
Terrtoe, I supposel* 
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* 1 told the mere facts! My aunt was rather grand about a 
gmmmar-Bohool; she said even a curacy would sound better,, 
and she must talk it over with Isabel. I gave your letter, con* 
joring her to let Isabel have it j and though she declared that 
it was no kindness, and would put the poor diirling into need¬ 
less perplexity, she was touched with my forbearance, in not 
having given it before when I had such an opportunity. So 
she went away, and stayed a weary while ; but when she came, 
it was worth the waiting. She said Isabel was old enougli to 
know her own mind, and the attachment being so strong, and 
you so unexceptionable, slie did not think it possible to object: 
she had great delight in seeing you made happy, and fulfilling 
the dictates of her own heart, now that it could bo done with 
moderate prudcnca They go to Scarborough in a fortnight, 
and you will bo welcome there. There’s for you !*• 

* Louis, you are the best follow Unng I But you said I wi^ 
to see her at once.* 

* I asked, why wait for Scarborough 1 and depicted you hover¬ 
ing disconsolately,round the precincts. Never mind, Jem, 1 
did not make you more ridiculous than human patui'e must 
needs paint a lover, and it was all to melt lior heart. I was 
starting off to fetch you, when I found she was in great terror. 
She had never told the Mansells of the matter, and they must 
be prepared. She cannot have it tmn.spire while she is in their 
house, and, in fact, is excessively afraid of Mr. Mansell, and 
wants to tell her story by letter. Now, I think, conslde^g all 
things, she has a right to take her own way. * 

‘ You said I was not to go without meeting her!*' 

*I had assented, and was devising how to march off my 
lunatic quietly, when the feminine good-natured heart that is 
in her began to relent, and she looked uf> in my face with a 
smile, dnd said the poor dears were really exemplary, and if Isabel 
shoufd walk to the beach and should meet any one there, she 
need know nothing about it.*' 

* What says Isabel 7 ^ ■ 

* ^e hdd up her statdy head, and thought it would be a 
better return for Mr. Manseirs kindness to tell him herself 
before leaving Beauobastel; but Lady Conway entreated her not 
to be hasty, and protested that her fears were of Mr. ManedFs dis¬ 
pleasure with her for not having taken better care of her—she 
dreaded a break, and so on,—^tUl the exfd of' it was, that thoug^i 
we agree that prudence would carry us off to-morrow morning, 
yet her ladyship will look the other way, if you happen to m 

the southern beach at eleven o*clock to-morrow morning. 

expose you were veiy headlong and peremptory m your 
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note, for I could not imagine Isabel consenting to a secret 
tiystu even so authorized.* 

‘I never asked for any suoli thing. I would not for worlds 
see her led to do anytlimg underhand.’ 

‘ She will honour you i That's right, Jem 1* 

* Neither as a clergyman, nor as a Djmevor, can I consent to 
trick even those who liave no claim to her duty i’ 

* Neither as a gentleman, nor as a human creature,* added 
liOU^, in the same tone. 'Shall I go back and give your 
answer 1* 

'No; yoiinre walking lame enough already.* 

*Ne matter for that.* 

* To tell you the truth, I can’t stand your being with l^er 
again, while I am made a fool of by that woman. If I’m not 
to see her, I’Jl be off. I’ll send her a note; we will cross to 
Bickleypool, and start by the mail-train this very night.*' 

J^uis made no objection, and James hurried him into ihe 
little pailour, where in ten minutes the note was dashed oft 

'Mt own most pjiECious ONE!^(as, thanks to my most 
unsdfish of cousins,'! may dare to call you,)— 1 regret my fer« 
vency and urgency for an inter\iow, since it led you to think I 
could purchase even such happiness by a subterfuge unworthy 
of my calling, and an ill return pf the hospitality to which we 
owed our fimt meeting. We will meet when 1 claim you in 
the face of day, without the sense of stolen felicity, which is a 
charm to common-place minds. My glory is in the assurance 
that you understand my letter, approve, and are relieved. With 
such sanction, and with ardour before you like mine, I see that 
you could do no other than consent, and there is not a shadow of ■ 
censure in my mind y but if, without compromising your sense 
of obedience, you could openly avow our engagement to Mr. 
Mansell, I own that I should,feel that we were not drawn into 
a compromise of siuceiity. What this costs me I will not say; 

^ it will be bare existence till we meet at Scarborough. 

* Your own, J. 5L F. D.* 

ft * 

Having written this and deposited it in the Ebbscreek post- 
office, James bethought himself that his submissive cousin had 
thrown himself on the floor, with his bag for a pillow, trying 
to make the most of the few moments of rest before tbe nid- 
nmbt journey. Seized with compunction, James exclaimed,—- 
' There, old fellow, we will stay to-night.* 

* Thank you—* He was too ideepy for store. 

Tbe delay wiss recompense# ' James was tiying to persuade. 
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Louis to rouse himself to be revived by bread-and-oheese and 
beer, and could extort nothing but a drowsy repetition of the 
rhyme, in old days the war-cry of the Gramuiar-school against 
the present head-master,— 

*Tlxe Welshman had liked to be choked by a mouse. 

But he pulled him out by the tail,*—- 

when an alarum came in the shape of a Gttle grinning boy from 
Beauchastel, with a note on which James had nearly laid ^ands, 
as he saw the writing, though the address was to ^e Viscount 
Fitagocelyn. • 

* You may have it,' said Louis. ' If anything were wanting, 
the coincidence proves that you were cut out for one another. 
1 rejoice that the moon does hot stoop from her sphere.* 

* My deak Cousin, —1 trust to yon to prevent lift. R Dynevor 
from being hurt or disappointed; and, indeed, I scarcely thjiOc 
he will, though I should not avidl myself of the permissionfor 
meeting him so kindly intended. I saw at once that you folt 
as 1 did, and as l*know he^ilL He would not like me to have 
cause to blush before my kind friends—^ know that I had 
acted a deceit, nor to set an example to my sisters for which 
they might not understand the justificationu I know that you 
will obtain my pardon, if needed; and to be assured of il^ 
would be all tlmt would be required to complete the grateful 
happiness of 

• ' ISADEL.* 

I 

, I 

The boy had orders not to wait; and these being seconded by 
fears of something that' walked* in Ebbscreek Vfood after darl^ 
he was gone before an answer could be thought o£ It mattered 
the Iciis, since !babel must receive James’s note early in the 
morning; and so, in fact, she did—and she was blushing over 
ii^ and feeling as if she could never have borne to meet his eye 
but for the part she had fortunately taken, when Louisa ti^p^d* 
at her door, with^ message that Maxell wished to speak 
with her, if she were ready. 

She went down-stairs still in a glow, and her old friend's fixst 
words were a complimmit on her rosee^ so pointed, that ^ 
doubted for a moment whether he did not think them snsja- 
oiouf^ especially as he put his hands behind his back, and paced 
up and down the worn for some moments. He then came to- 
wards her, and aaid, in a very kiiid tone, * Isab^ my dear, X 
sent ior yon first, because 1 knew your own mother veiy 
.niy dear; and though Lady Conway is vary kmd, and has. 
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always done you justice,—that I will always say for her,—^yet 
there ore times when it may make a difference to a young 
woman whether she has her own mother or not.* 

Isiibel's heart was beating. She was certain that some dis* 
covery had been made, and longed to explain; but she was wise 
enough not to speak in haste, and waited to see how the old 
gentleman would iinally break it to her. He blundered on a 
little longer, becoming more confused and distressed every 
minute, and at last came to the point abruptly. *ln short, 
Isabel, my dear, what can you have done to set people saying 
that yon have been corresponding with the young men at 
Ebbscieekf 

‘1 sent a note to my cousin Fitsjocclyn last nigh^* said 
Isabel, with such calmness, that the old gentleman fairly stood 
with his moujh oi)cn, looking at her aghast. 

* Fitzjocelyn! Then it is Fitzjocclyn, is it V he exclaimed. 
*'rhen, why could he not set about it openly and honourably? 
Hoes’nis father object ? I would not have thought it of you, 
Isabel, nor of the lad neither 1* 

‘ You need not thii\k it, dear Mr. Mansell. ‘ There is nothing 
between Lord Fitzjocelyn and myself but the warmest friendship.’ 

* Isabel 1 Isabel [ why arc you making mystcri^ ? I do not 

wish to pry into your affairs. I would have trusted you any¬ 
where; but when it comes round to me that you have been 
sending a private messenger to one of the young gentlemen 
there, I don’t know what to be at 1 1 would not believe 

Mrs. Mansell first; but I saw the boy, and he said you had 
sent him yourself. My dear, you may mean very rightly—I 
am sure you do; but you must npt set people talking! It is 
not acting rightly by me, Isabel; but I would not care ibr that, 
if it were acting rightiy by yourself.* And he gazed at her with 
a piteous, pciplexed expression. 

*Let me call mamma,* said Isabel., 

* As yon will, my dear; but catizlot you let the simple truth 
•come,out between you and your own blood-relation, without all 
her words to come between ? Can’t you, Isabel ? 1 am sure 
you and I shall understand each other.* 

*That we shall,* replied Isabel, warmly. ^ve given her 
no promise. Hear Mr. Mansell, I have wished* all along that 

S ou should know that I am engaged, with her full consent^ to 
Ir. Frost Dynevor.* 

*To the little black tutor I* cried Mr. Mansell, recoiling, hut 
recollecting himsdf. * 1 beg your pardon, my dear; be may be 
a very good man; but what becomes of all this sorambliug over 
bauxites with the young Loij^f 
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Isabel described the tnie histoiy of her engivgomont; and it 
WHS received with a long, low whistle, by no means too conlpli- 
meiitary. 

* And what mokes him come and hide in holes and comers, 
if this is all with your mamma’s good will )* 

* Mamma thought you would be disple^d; she insisted on 
' taking her own time for breaking it to you,’ said Isabel. 

* Was there ever a woman but must liave her mystery? Well, 
I should have liked him better if he l^ad not given into i^ i’ 

* He never did 1’ said Isabel, indignant enough to disclose in 
full the whole arrangement made by Lady Conwa^^’s manoeuvres 
and lax good-nature. * I knew it would never do,’ 8he*added, 

* though I could not say so before her and Fitzjocelyn. My 
note was to tell them so: and look here, Mr. Mansell, this is 
what Mr. Dynevor had already written before rccsiA ing mine.’ 

She held it out proudly; and Mr. Mansell, making an un¬ 
willing sound hettiKficn his teeth, took it from her; but;^^ fie 
read, his countenance changed, and he exclaimed, ‘Hal very 
well! This is soi^ething like I So thaVs it^ is it ? You and he 
would not combine to chedt the old man, like a pair of lovers 
in a trumpery novel!’ 

* No, indeed I’ said Isabel; ‘ that would Ijo a bad way of be¬ 
ginning.* 

‘Where is the young follow?—at Ebbscrcek, did you say? 
ril tell you what, Isabel,’ with his hand on the bell, ‘ I’ll have 
out the dogcart this minute, and fetch him home to bi-eakfast, 
to meet my Lady when she comes aowh-stairs, if it be only for 
the sake of showing that I like plain dealing I’ 

Iwbel could only blush, smile, look doubtful, and yet so very 
happy and grateful, that Mr. l^nsell became cautious, lest his 
impulse should have earned him too ftRr; and, afterhaving 
ordered the vehide to be prepared, ho caught her by the hand, 
and defined her, saying, ‘ Mind you, Miss, you are not to take 
this for over-mucL I’m. a&aid it is a silly business, and I did 
not want yon to throw yourself away on a schoolmaster. 1* 
must see and talk«to the man myself; but I won’t have anything 
that’s not open and aboveboard, and that my Lady shall see for 
once in her life I’ 

‘Pm not afraid,* said Isabel, smiling. ‘ James will make hia 
own way with you.*. 

Isabel ran away to excuse and explain her confession to Lady 
Conway; while Mr. Mansell indulged in another whistle, ana 
then went to inform his wife that he was afraid the had 
^been making a fool of faersdf; but it was not Lady Oonway*s 
faiUt that &e was nothing wors^ and he was resolv^ what- 
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ever he did, to show that honestj was the only thing that woold 
go down with him. 

The boat was rocking on the green waves, and Louis was in 
the act of waving an adieu to deaf Mrs. ^nnaford, when a 
huntsman's halloo caused James to look round and behold Mr. 
Mansell standing up in his dogcart^ making enei*getio signals 
with his whip. 

Ho had meant to be very guarded, and wait to judge of James 
before showing that he approved j but the excitement of the 
chase oetrayed him into a glow of cordiality, and he shook hands 
with vehemence. 

‘ That’s right!—just in time! Jump in, and come home to 
breakfast. So you wouldn’t bo a party to my Lady’s tricks!— 
just like her—^just as sho wheedled poor Conway. I will let 
her SCO how esteem plain dealing 1 1 don't say that I see my 
way through this business; but we’ll talk it over together, and 
sdttle matters without my Lady/ 

James hardly knew where he was, between joy and surprise. 
The invitation was extended to his companion; but Fitsjocelyn 
discerned that both James and Mr. Mansell would prefer being 
left to themselves; he had a repugnance to an immediate dis< 
oussion with the one aunt^ and was in haste to carry the tidings 
to the other: and oesides, it was becoming possible that letters 
might arrive from the travellers. Actuated by all these motives, 
he declined the offer of hospitality, and rowed across to Bickley- 
ix) 0 l, enlightening tho Cui)tain on the state of affairs as for os 
he desired. • 


CHAPTER XXI7: 

TU£ THIBD TJUE. 

Tho* this was fur, and that was braw. 

And yon the toast of all the town, 

I sighed and said, amang them a*,' 

Ye are not Mary Moiison.— Bwrm, 

M rs. frost and Louis were very iherry over the result of 
Lady Oonwa/s stratagems, and sat up indulging in bright 
anticipations until so late an hour, that Louis was compelled to 
triinquish his purpose of. going home that nighty but he per- 
sisted in walking to Ormeisfield before break&st, that he might 
saitiafy himself whether there were any letters. 

It was a brisk Octobe^ morning, the q[>ort8man:*s gun and 
whistle ze-eohoing from the hill'sides; wh^hare and there. 
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appeared the dogs careering along oyer greei^ turnip-fields or 
across amber stubbla The little-Northwold trees, in dark, 
sober tints of brown and purple, hung over the grej wall, tinted 
bj hoaiy lichen; and as Louis entoed the Ormersfield field 
paths, and plunged into his own Ferny dell, the long grass and 
brackens hung over the path, weighed down with sUvery dew, 
and the large cavernous web of the autumnal spider was all one 
tiiick flake of weti 

If he could not enter the ravine without thankfulness for his 
past escape, neither could he forget gratitude to her who had 
come to his relief from hopeless agony 1 He quickened his pace, 
in the earnest longing for tidings, which had seized him,•even to 
heart sickness. 

It was the reaction of the ardour and excitement that had so 
long possessed him. The victory had been gaine(^he had been 
obliged to leave James to work in his own cause, and would be 
no longer wanted in the same manner bjr his cousin. Thej^&e 
of loneliness and of the want,of an object, came stronglyupon 
him as he walked through the prim old solitary garden, and 
looked up at the dreary windows of the house, almost reluctant 
to enter, as long as it was without Mary^s own serene atmo¬ 
sphere of sympathy and good sense, her previous offices of love, 
her clear steady eyes, even in babyhood his trustworthy couU* 
■ sellers. 

Was it a delusion of fancy, acting on reflections, in the glass, 
that, as he mounted the steps from the lawn, depicted Mary’s 
figure through the dining-room windows) Hay, the table was 
really laid for breakfiist—-a female figure was actually standing 
over the tea-chest. 

* A scene from.the Vicar of TTo^^^c^d^luding me,* decided 
Louis, advancing to the third window, which open. 

' It was Mary Fonsonby. 

‘Maryl’ 

* You here 1—^They said you were Hot at homo 1* 

* My flither 1—Where f . • 

* He is not oome dowzL Hp is as well as pqssiblft We cajno 

at eleven last night. I found I was^ot wanted,* added Mury, 
with a degree of agitation, that made him conclude that idie had 
lost her fiither. . « . . 

X)ne step he made to find the Marl, biit too much excited to 
move away or to stand still, he came towards her, wrung her 
hand in a more real way than in his first bewilde^ 'surpi^ 
and exdaim^^ in tcans^rl^ *0 Mary! Maivl to have you back 
again T then, remembez^g his inferrace, added, lowandgrsv^, 
makes me sdlfish—1 was not thinking of jemue griefi* 
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* Never mind,* said Mary, smiling, though her eyes over* 
flowed, * 1 must be glad to ^ at hSmo again, and such a wel¬ 
come as this—* 

'O Mary! Mary!' ho cried, nearly beside hirasdf, have not 
known what to do without you 1 You will believe it now, won’t 
yoiil—oh, won’t youf 

Mary would have been a wonderful person had she not in¬ 
stantly and utterly forgotten all her conclusions from Framp- 
ton’s having declared him gone to Bcauchastel for an unlimited 
time; but all she did was to turn away her crimson tearful face, 
and reply, ‘ Y6ur father would not wish it now.* 

* Thdn the speculations have failed 9 So much the better I* 

* No, no! ho must tell you—^* 

She was trying to withdraw her hand, when Lord Ormera- 
field opened the door, and in the moment of his amazed ' Louis!* 
Mary had fled. 

^ll^hat is it9 oh! what is it, father9* cried Louis fur all 
greeting; * why can she say you would not wiah it now 9* 

* Wish it 9 wish what 9’ asked the Earl, without the intuitive 
perception of the meaning of the pronoun. 

‘What you have always wished—Mary and me—What is the 
only happiness that life can oiTcr mo I* 

*If I wished it a year ago, I could only wish it the more 
now,* said the Earl. * But how is this 9—I fully believed you 
committed to Miss Conway.* 

* Miss Conway 1 hliss Conway 1* burst out Louis, in a frenzy. 
* Because Jem Frost was in love with her himself, he fancied 
every one else must be the same, and now ho will be married 
to her before Christmas, so that's disposed of. As to my feeling 
for her a particle, a Shred of what I do for l^Iary, it was a 
mere fiction—a romance, an impossibility.* 

* I do not understand you, Louis. Why did you not find 
this out before V 

* Mrs. Ponsonby called it my duty to test my feelings, and I 
have tested them. That one is a beautiful poet’s dream. Mary 
is a woman, the only woman I can ever lovet Not an hour 
but I have felt it; and now, flither, what does she mean 9* 

* She means, poor girl, what only her own scrupulous d(dica <7 
could r^rd as an objection, but what renders me still more 
desirous to have a right to protect her. The cause of our 
return —* 

* How 9 I tliought her father was dead.* 

' Far worse. At Valparaiso we met Robson, the ^oonSdential 
agent I learnt from him that Mr. Ponsonby had hardly 
waited for her mother's death<4o marry a limonian, a person 
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whom evei 7 t 1 iii)g pointed out as unfit to associate urith Hs 
daughter. Even Hobeon, fibutiooa as he waa^ sdd he could not 
undertake to recommend Miss Pousonby to continue her 
journey.* 

'And this was allf exclaimed Louis, too intent on his own 
views for anything but relief. 

' All 1 Is it not enough to set her free ? She acquiesced in 
my judgment that she could do no otherwise than return. She 
wrote to her father, and I sent three lines to inform him that, 
under the circumstances, I fulfilled my promise to her mother 
by taking her homa I had nearly iilado her* promise that, 
should wo find you about to form an establishment 5f your 
own, she would consider hereclf as my child ; but—’ 

' Oh, father! how shall we make her believe you caro no* 
thing for her scruple ? The wretched man 1 But—oh 1 whore 
is she V , 

' It docs not amount to a scruple in her cose,’ deliberatilf re¬ 
sumed the Earl. 'I always knew what Ponsonby was, and 
nothing from hin^ could surprise me—even such an outrage on 
feeling and decency. Bolides, he has effectually shut himself 
out of society, and degraded himself beyond the power of in¬ 
terfering with you. For the rest, Mary is <already, in feeling, 
so entirely my child, that to havo the right to call her so has 
always b^n my fondest wisL And, Louis, the months I have 
spent with her have not diminished my regard. My 1 
she will have a happier lot than her mother f 

The end of the speech rewarded Louis for the conflict by 
which ho had kept himself still to listen to the beginning. 
Lord Ormersfidd had pity on him, and went in search of 
Mary; while he, remembering former 8kssage^ felt that bis 
fiither might be less startling and more persuasive but began to 
understand what James must have suffered in committiDg his 
affairs to another. 

The Earl found Mary in what bad been her motbcr*s sitting- 
room, striving to brace her resolution by recalling the convert 
cation that h^ taken place there on a like occasion. But alas! 

' how mudi more the heart had now to say 1 How much it felt 
as if the only shelter or rest in the desolate world was in the 
li|^ of the blue ^es whose tender sunshine had been on her 
fot 006 instant 1 

Yet die began firmly—* If yon pledw^ would yon be lo Idnd 
as to let me go to Aunt Mdicent r 
* By-and by, my dear, when yon think fit* 

*Oh, then, at once, and withent seeing any one, please f ^ 
^^Nay, Maty,' with redoubled gendeness, 'there is <me who 
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cannot let you go without seeing him. Maty, you will not 
disappoint my poor boy again, ^ou will let him be an 
amendment in my scheme.’ 

* You have been always most kind to me, but you cannot 
really like this.’ 

* You forget that it has been roy most ardent wish from the 
moment I saw you what only your mother’s child could be.’ 

'That was before--- No, I ought not! Yours is not a 
family to bring disgrace into.’ 

* 1 cannot allow you to speak thus. I knew your tiials at 
home when hrst 1 wished you to be my eon's wife, and my 
cpiniod is unchanged, except by my inci’cased wish to have the 
fint claim to you.’ 

'Lord Ormeraficld,’ said Mary, collecting herself, 'only one 
thing. Tell line, as if wo were indifferent persons, is this a 
epnnexion such as would do Louis any harm) 1 trust you to 
ansT^nr.’ 

He paced along the room, and she tried to control her trem¬ 
bling. Ho came back and spoke: 'No, Mavy. If he were a 
stranger, I should give the same advica Your father’s own 
family is unexceptionable; and those kind of things, so far off— 
few will ever hear of them, and no one will attach consequence 
to them. If that bo your only scruple, it does you infinite 
credit j but I can entirely remove it. What migiit be an injury 
to you, single^ would be of comparatively little importance to 
1dm.’ 

' Miss Conway,* faltered Maiy, who could never remember 
her, when in Louis’s presence. 

' A mere delusion of our own.. There was nothing in it. 
He calls you the onl^woman who can make him happy, as 1 
always knew you vreve. He must explain alL You will come 
to him, my dear child.’ 

Mary I'esisted no more; he led her down-stair% and left her 
within the dining-room door. 

' ' ' Mary, you will now —* was all Louis said; hut she let him 
draw her into his arms, and she rested agahist his breasi^ as 
when he had come to comfort her in the great thunderstorm in 
auld lang^yne. She felt herself come at length to the didter 
and repose for which her heart had so long yearned, in spite 
her efforts, and as if the world had noting more to offer of 
peace or joy. 

' Oh, Mot, how i have wanted you I You believe in me 
now r 

' X ant anre momma would f murmured 

He could have poured fort]jL -a torrmt of affec^om but ^ho 
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snspioion of a footstep mode hei^ start from I»m ; and tho next 
moment she was her^f, gf^wing^ indeed^ and half oiying with 
happiness^ but alarmed at her own agitatioui and strof^ling to 
roGmme her common-place manom*. 

* There*s your father not had a morsel of breakfast 1* she ex¬ 
claimed, hurrying back to her toacu|)s, whose ringing betrayed 
her trembling hand. * Call him, Louis,* 

* Must I go V said Louis, coming to assist in a manner that 

threatened deluge and destruction. • 

* Oh yes, go 1 1 shall be able to speak to you when you 
come back.’ 

He had only to go into the verandak llis fatlibr was 
watching at tho library window, and they wrung Mch other’s 
hand in gladness beyond utterance. 

Mary bad seated herself in the solid stately chair, with the 
whole entrenchment of tea equipage before her. They know 
it signified that she was to be unmolested; they tooka^elr 
])laccs, and the ICarl carved ham, and Lonis cut bread, and Mary 
])oured out tea ip the most matter-of4tact manner, hazarding 
nothing beyond such questions as, * May I give you an egg 3* 

Then curiosity began to revive: Louis ventured, * Where 
did you land!’ and his father made answer, *At Liverpool, 
yesterday,* and how tho Custom-house had detained them, and 
Ite hod, therefore, brought Maiy straight home, instead of stop- 
pi ng with her at NorUiwold, at eleven o’clock, to disturb Mra. 
Frost. 

‘ You would have foimd us up,* said Louis. * 

* You were sleeping at the Terrace 3* 

* Yes, 1 walked here this morning.* 

* Then your ankle must be pretty wcll,'*was hj^ary’s first con¬ 
tribution to the conversation. 

^Qoite well enough for ell useful purposes,* said Louis, avaQ- 
ing hilnself of the implied permission to turn towards her. 

*Bat, Louis/ sudde^y exclaimed the Earl, *did you not tell 
me something extraordinary about James Fimt 3 Whom dUf* 
you say he was going to many 3* ' 

‘ Isabel Copway.* 

Kever was his love of eketdfyiog more fuU^ gr^ifi^t 
Lord Ormersfidd was suiprised into an emphatic InteijeoUcm, 
and inquiry whether they were all gone mad. 

*Hot that 1 am aware of/said Lotia. * Perhaps you hare 
not heard that Mr. Lester is going to retire and Jmn has the 
school V 

* Then, it must be Gdeott and the trustees vko ace out ol 
th^ senses.* 
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* Do you not consider it an excellent appointment!’ 

* It might be so some years he&co^* said the EarL * I am 
afraid it will tie him down to a second-rate affair, when.he 
might be doing better; and the choice is the last thing I should 
have expected from Calcott’ 

'He opposed it He wanted to bring in a very ordinary 
style of person from — 7 - School, but Jem*s superiority and the 
general esteem for my aunt carried the day.* 

' What did Ramsbotham and his set do f 
‘They were better than could have been hoped; they gave 
UB their votot when they found their man could not get im’ 

‘ H& I As long as that fellow is against Calcott, he cares 
little whom ho supports. I am sorry that Calcott should be 
defeated, even for James's sake. How did Richardson votel* 

‘ He was doubtful at first, but I brought hina over.* 

^ Lord Ormersfield gave a quick, searching glance as he said, 

* Frost did not make use of our interest in this matter.’ 

'Jem never did. Ho and my aunt held back, and were 
unwilling to oppose the Squire. They >vould have given it up, 
but for me. Father, I never supposed you could be averse to 
my doing my utmost for Jem, when all his prospects were at 
stake.* c 

‘1 should have imagined that James was too well aware of 
my sentiments to allow it.* 

What a cloud on the happy morning I 
Louis eagerly exclaimed: 'James is the last person to be 
blamed 1 He' and my aunt were always trying to stop me, but 
I would not listen to their scruples. I knew his happiness 
depended on his success, and 1 worked for him in spite of him-, 
self. If I did wrong, I can only be veiy sorry; but I cannot 
readily believe thar I tmnsgressed by setting the question 
before people in a right light. Only, whose fault soever it 
was, it was not Jem’s.* 

Lord Ormersfield Lad not the heart to see one error in his 
*^ton on such a day this, more especially as Mary peeped out 
behind the um to judge of his oountanance, and he met her 
pleading eyes^ swimming in tears. 

* No, 1 &d no faulV he kindly said. * Young, ardent (qiuitii 

may bo excused for outnmning tbe bounds that theii j^dera 
might'impose. But you have not removed my amaastnent*. 
James intending to many on the grammi^-s^om 1 —^It cannot 
be worth 300^ a year,* ^ 

^ ‘ Isabel is satisfied. She never desired anything but a qiiiet^ . 
aiinple^ useful liib.* 
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'Tour Aunt Oatharine delighted, of ootntef No doubt of 
that; but whet has come to Conway 1* 

* She cannot help it» and mak^ the best of it. She gave ua 
very little trouble.^ 

* Ah! her own daughter is growing up,* said the Eaii, sig* 
nificantly. 

* Isabd is yeiy fond of Korthwold,* said Maiy, feeling that 

l.ouis was wanting bar sympathy. *She used to wish she 
could settle there>~with how little consciousness 1* • 

* If I had to judge in such a case/ said Lord Ormersfield, 

thoughtfully, *1 should hesitate to risk a woman’s happiness 
with a temper such as that of James Frost.* * 

* Oh, father I* cried Louis, iiidignautly. 

* I suspect,’ said Lord Ormersfield, smiling, * that of late years, 

James’s temper has been, more often displayed tovwirds me than 
towards you.’ . 

' A certain proof hoW safe his wife will be,* returned LaiMB. 

Ills lather shook his head, and looking from ono to the other 
of the young people, congratulated liiinsolf that hero, at least, 
there were no jierils of that descriptiuu. lie asked how long 
tho attoulimunt had existed. 

‘ From tho moment of first siglit/ said Louis; * the fino spark 
was lighted on tho li)ui>tou Square platform; and it was not 
much later with her. He fUiod up her dedu ideal of gpod> 
ness —' 

* And, in effect, alnCady Oonway*8 pursuit of you tiirew them 
together/ saicULord Ormersfield, ini^ch catcrttiine*d. 

* Lady Conway has been their very best friend, without 
intending it It would not have come to a crisis by this time, 
if she had not taken mo to Faria It would haYe been a pity 

• if the catastrophe of the barricades had been all for nothing.* 

Lord Ormersfield and Uary here broke out in amassement at 
ihems^ei^ for having hitherto been oblivious of tho iutelligenoo 
that had greeted them on their first airival, when Frawptou had^ 
informed them of Lord Fitzjocelyn's wound and gallant conduct^ 
and his &th«r hac^ listened to the story like the fastening of 
rivet in llHss Conway*B chained and Mary with a fiush of nn^fish 
pride that Isabel had been taught td.vidue her hero. They both 
churned the true and detailed account, as if they had hitherto 
bcendefrauded*of it, and insisted on hearing what had happened 
to him.* 

* I dare say you know best,* said Louis, lazily. * I haveheard 
so many different aocounts of late, that I really am beginning 
tu forget whicli is the right ono, and raUicr iuclLne to ihe belief 
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that Dolaford broiight a rescue or two with his xerolver, sad 
carried us into a fortress where mj aunt had secured the wm- 
dows with feather-beds—'* 

* You had better make haste and tell, that the true edition 
may be prosenred/ said Maij, rallying her spirits in her eager¬ 
ness. 

* I have begun to understand why there never yet has been 
an authentic account of a great battle,* said Louis. * Life would 
make^me coincide with Sir Robert Walpole’s judgment on his^ 
tory. All I am clear about is, that even a Red Republican is 
loss red than *he is ]minted; that Isabel Conway is fit to visit 
the sentinels in a beleaguered castle—a noble being— But oh, 
Mary! did I not long sorely after you when it came to the 
wounded knight part of the afiair 1 I am more sure of that 
than of anything else !* 

, Mary blushed, but lier tender heart was chiefly caring to 
knd^!* how much ho had been hurt, and so tho whole story was 
unfolded by due questioning ; and tho Earl had full and secret 
enjoyment of the signal defeat of his dear sister-in-law, the one 
satisfaction on whicli every one scom'cd agreed. 

It was a melancholy certainty that Mary must go to Mrs. 
Frost, but tho Kari deferred the moment by sending the carriage 
w'ith an entreaty that she would come herself to fetch her guest. 
INfary talked of writing a note; but the autumn sun shone 
cheerily on the steps, and Louis wiled her into sealing herself 
on the upper step, while ho reclined on the lower ones, as they 
had BO often been placed when this was his only way of enjoy¬ 
ing, tho air. The sky was clear, the air had the still calm of 
autumn ; tho evergreens and the yellow-fringed elms did not stir 
a leaf—only a largo ^eavy yellow plane leaf now and then de- 
teohed itself by its own weight, and silently floated downwards. 
Mary sat, without wishing to utter a word to disturb the un¬ 
wonted tranquillity, the rest to precious after her months of 
,^ea-voyage, her journey, and her agitations. But Louis wanted 
lier seiil of approval to all his past doings, and soon began on 
their mner and deeper story, ending with, •Tell me whether 
you think I 'was right, my own dear governess—* 

* Oh no, you must never call me that any more.' 

* It is a name belonging to my happiest days.’ 

*It was only in play. It reverses the order of things. I 
must look up to you.* 

* If you con 1* said Louis, playfully, slipping down to a lower 

step. • ' 

A tear burst out as Mary said, * Mamma said it must never 
be thai way.* Then tecoveri^.i^e added, * 1 b^ your pa^on, 
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tiOuis; I waB treating it as earnest. I think 1 am not quite 
myself to-day; I ^11 go to my room 1* 

* No, no, don*V he said; * 1 will not harass you with my glad¬ 
ness, dearest.* He steppe in-doors, brought out a book, and 
when Mrs. Frost arrived to congratulate and be congratulated. 
»he found Mary still on the step, gazing on without seeing the 
trees and flowers, listening without attending to the rich, sooth¬ 
ing flow uf Lope de Yega*s beautiful devotional sonnets, in 
mcyestic Spanish, in Louis’s low, sweet voice. • 


CHAPTER XXV. 

MISTS. 

Therefore thine eye through mist of many dayb 
Shines bright; and beauty, like a lingering rose, 

Sits on thy ^eek, and in tiiy laughter plays; 

\Tbile wintry frosts have fallen on thy Ibcs, 

And, like^ vale that breathes the western sky, 

Thy heart is green, though summer is gone by. 

JT. Tjcxntson. 

H appy Aunt Kitty!—^the centre, the confidante of so much 
love I Perliiips her enjoyment was the most keen and 
pure of all, because the most free from self—^the most devoid of 
those cares for the morrow, which, after besetting middle life, 
often so desert old age as to render it as free and fresh as child¬ 
hood. She had known the worst: she had beenl^orne through 
by heart-whole faith and love; she had seen how often frettings 
for the future were vain, and experienced that anticipation is 
worse than reality. Where there was true affection and sound 
trust, she could not, would not, and did not feaif for those she 
loved 

James went backwards and forwards in stormy happiness. 
He had come to a comfortable understanding with old Mr.^ 
Mansell, who had treated him with respect and cordiality from 
the first, giving bim to understand that Isabel’s further expep- 
tations o^y amounted to a legacy of a couple of thousands on 
his own death, and that m^intlme ho had little or no hope of 
helping him in his profession. He sjmke of Isabel’s expensivo 
habits, and the dan^ of her finding it dif^cnlt to adapt herself 
to a nmnll income j and though, of course, he xnig^t as veil have 
taUced to the wind as to either of the lovers hm rmnonstnnee 
was so evidently conscientious as not to be in the least offenslvi^ 
and Mr. Bkost i^evor was graciously pleased to accept him as 
a worthy relation, 

u 3 
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All was smooth likewise with Lady Conway. She and Mr. 
Mansell outwardly appeared utterly unconscious of each other’s 
proceedings, remained on the most ciril terms, and committed 
their comments and explanations to Mra Mansell, who admi¬ 
nistered them according to' her own goodnatured, gossiping 
humour, and sided with whichever was speaking to her. There 
was in Lady Conway much kindness and good-humour, always 
ready to iind satisfaction in what was inevitable, and willing to 
see fdl at ease and happy around her—a qudity which she 
shared with Louis, and which rendered her as wai*m and even 
caressing to ‘lour dear James* as if he had been the most wel¬ 
come sQltor in tho world; and she often sincerely congratulated 
herself on tho acquisition of a sensible gentleman to consult 
on business, and so excellent a brother for Walter. It was 
not falschoock it was retd amiability; and it was an infinite 
cpmfort in tho courtship, especially tho courtship of a Pen- 
drag'^i. As to the two young sisters, their ecstasy was beyond 
description, only alloyed by the grief of losing Isabel, and this 
greatly mitigated by schemes of visits to Kori^wold. 

The marriage was fixed for the dud of November, so as to 
give time for a liltlo tranquillity before the commencement of 
tfames’s new duties. As soon os this intelligence arrived, Mrs. 
hVost removed herself, Mary, and her goods into the House 
Beautiful, that No. 5 might undergo the renovations which, 
poor thing! had been planned twenty yeara since, when poor 
Henry’s increasing family and growing difficulties had decided 
her that she cdtild ‘ do without them* one year more. 

* Even should Miss Conway not like to keep house with the 
old woman,’ said she, by way of persuading herself slio bad 
no such expectation, *it was her duty to keep the place in 
rcj)air.’ * 

That question was soon at rest: Isabel would be but too 
happy to be allowed to share hor home, and truly James would 
liardly have attached himself to a woman who could not regard 

as a privilege to bo with the noble old lady. Clara was like¬ 
wise to be taken home; Isabel undertook to tomplete her edu¬ 
cation, and school and tuition were both to be removed from 
the contemplation of the happy girl, whose letters had become 
an unintelligible rhapsody.of joy and affection. 

Isabel hi^ three thousand pounds of her own, which, with 
tliat vaiuaUe freehold, Dynevor Terrace James resolved ^ould 
be settled on herself, speahing of |k^th such solemn impor¬ 
tance as to provoke the gravity of those accustomed to deal with 
loiger sun^ With the interest of her fortane he meant to in¬ 
sure his lifei, thaiji as he told^ Iiouis^ with gratified prudence^ 
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tlirre tuight be no repetition of his own case, and his &mi] 3 r 
might never be a bur^n on any one. 

The income of the school, with their former well-husbanded 
means, was affluence for the style to which he aspired; and his 
grandmother, though her mema plaisira had once doubled her 
present revenue, regarded it as the same magni6cent advance, 
and was ready to launch into the extravagance of an additional 
servant) and of fitting up the long-disused drawing-room, and 
the dining-parlour, hitherto called the school-room, kicked and 
hacked by thirty years of boys. She and Clara^would betake 
themselves to their present little sitting-room, and mako the 
drawing-room pleasant and beautiful fur the bride. 

And in what a world of upholstery did not the dear old lady 
spend the autumn months! How surpassingly happy was 
Jane, and how communicative about ChoveleighI and how 
pleased and delighted in little Charlotte’s promotion I • 

And Charlotto! She ought to have been happy, her 

higher wages and emancipation from tho more unpleasant work, 
with the expectation of one whom she admired .so enthusiasti¬ 
cally as Miss Conway, and, above all, with the long, open- 
hearted, afiectionato letter, which Miss Ponsonby had put into 
her hand with so kind a smile. Somehow, it made her do 
nothing but cry; she felt unwilling to sit down and answer it; 
and, as if it were out of perverseness, when she was in Mrs. 
Martha’s very house, and when there was fw) much to be done, 
she took the most violent fit of novel-reading ^that had ever 
been known; and when engaged in working or cleaning alone, 
chanted dismal ballads of the type of ‘ Alonzo tho brave and 
the fair imogene,* till Mrs. Martha declared that she was just 
os bad as an old dumbledoro, and not wo|^th hal^ so much. 

One day, however. Miss Ponsonby called her into her room, 
to tell her that a parcel was going to Lima, in case she wished 
to send anything by it. Miss Ponsonby spoke so kindly, and 
yet so delicately, and Charlotte blushed and faltered, and fe]|^ 
that she write now! ' 

* I have been^wishing to tell you, Charlotte,’ added Maity, 
kindly, ‘how much we like Mr. Madison. There were some 
very undesirable people among the passengers, who might easily 
have led him astray; but the captain and mate both spoke to 
LoM Ormersfield in the highest terms of his behaviour. He 
never missed attending prayers on the Bnndays; and, from all 1 
could see^ I do fully believe that he is a sinewy good, religious 
num; and, if he keeps on aa he has began, 1 think you are very 
happy in Wonging to him.* 

(^lotte only curtsied and thanked; but it waswonderfifi 
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how those kind, Bjmpathizizig words blew off at once the whole 
mists of nonsense and &ncy. Tom was the sound, good, iT.li- 
giouB man to whom her heart and her troth were given; the 
other was no such thing, a mere flatterer, and she had known 
it all along. She would never think of him again, and she was 
sure he would not think of her. Truth had dispelled all the 
fancied sense of liypocrisy and double-dealing: she sat down 
and wrote to Tom os if Belaford had never existed, and forth¬ 
with ^returned to be herself again, at least for the present. 

Poor Mary 1 she might speak cheerfully, but her despatches 
were made u|^ with a trembling heart. Louis and Mary missed 
the seearity and felicity that seemed so perfect with James and 
Isabel. In the'first place, nothing could be fixed without 
further letters, although the Earl had tried to persuade Mary 
that her father had virtually forfeited all claim to her obedience, 
and that she ought to proceed as if in fact an orphan, and se- 
cmvv^erself from being harassed by him, by hastening her 
mamage. Of this she would not hear, and she was excee^ngly 
grateful to Louis for abstaining from pressipg her, as well as 
for writing to Mr. Ponsonby in terms against which no excep¬ 
tion could bo taken. 

Till secure of his consent, she would not consider her engage¬ 
ment as more than conditional, nor consent to its being men¬ 
tioned to any one. If Isabel knew it, that was James’s fault. 
Even the Faithfull sisters were kept in ignorance; and she 
trusted thus to diminish the wrong that she felt her secresy to 
be doing to !^unt Mcliceut, who was so much vexed and 
annoyed at her return, that she dreaded exceedingly the effect 
of the knowledge of her engagement. Mias Ponsonby was con¬ 
vinced that the news hod been exaggerated, and insisted that 
but for Lord Ormer^field’s dislike, it would have been further 
sifted; and she wrote to Mary to urge her coming to her to await 
the full tidings^ instead of delaying among her father’s avowed 
enemiea 

'' Mary settled this point by mentioning her promise to Mrs. 
Frost to remain with her until her grand-cl^dren should be 
with her; and Miss Ponsonby’s correspondence ceased after a 
diy, though still kind letter, which did not make Mary more 
willing to bestow her confidence, but left her . feeling in her 
honest heart as if she were dealing insincerely by Aunt 
Melicent. 

The discretion and reserve rendered requisite by the conceal¬ 
ment were sudi as to be very tormenting even to so gentle a 
temper as that of Louii^taince they took from him all the pri¬ 
vileges openly granted to the epusin, and scarcely left him those 
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of the fnendL Bhe> on whose arm he had leoati all last summer, 
would not now walk with him without an osoort; and, even 
with Mrs. Frost beside her, slii’ank from Ormersfield like for¬ 
bidden ground. Her lively, frank tone of playful command 
had passed away; nay, she almost shrank from his oonfi* 
denoo, withheld her counsel, and discouraged his constant visits. 
He could not win from her one of her broad, fearless comments 
on his past doings; and in his present business, the taking pos¬ 
session of Inglewood, the choice of stock, and the appoii\^ment 
of a bailiff, though she listened and sympathized, aud answered 
questions, she volunteered no opinions, she cxprc^cd no wishes, 
she would not come to see. * 

Poor Louis was often mortified into doubts of his own ability 
to interest or make her happy; but ho was very patient. If 
disappointed one day, he was equally eager the jioxt; he sub¬ 
mitted obediently to her restrictions, and was remorseful when 
he forgot or transgressed; and they had real, soothing,^^com¬ 
forting talks just often enough to bo tantalizing, and yet to 
convince him tli]),t all the other uusatisiactory meetings and 
partings were cither his own £iult, or that of some untoward 
circumstance. 

He saw, as did the rest, that Mary’s spisits had received a 
shock not easily to be recovered. The loss of her mother was 
weighing on her more painfully than in the 5rst excitement; 
and the step her father had taken, insulting her mother, de¬ 
grading himself, and rending away her veil of filial lion our, had 
exceedingly overwhelmed and depressed herf while sorrow 
hung upon her with the greater permanence and oppression 
fi*om her strong self-control, and dislike to manifestation. 

All this he well understood; and, reverent towards her feeling, 
he laid aside all trifling, and waited on Ubr mood with the ten- 
derest watchfulness. When she could bear it, they would dwell 
together on the precious recollections of her mother; and some¬ 
times she could even speak of her father; and relate instances 
of his affection for herself, and all hia other redeeming traits Iff 
character; most* thankful to Louis for accepting him on <];er 
word, and never uttering one word of him which she could wish 
unsaid. 

What Louis did not see^ was that the very force of her own 
affection was what alarmed Mary, and caused her res^rva To 
a mind used to balance and regidatioxf) any sensation so mighty 
and engrossing appeared wrong; and; repressed as her at^h- 
ment had been, it was the more absoibi^ now that he was all 
that waa left to her. Admira^on,. honour, gratitude; old childish 
af^ioD^ and careasiDg elde]S«8terly protection, all flowed, in 
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one deep, strung current; but the very depth made her dilB- 
deni could not imagine the 'vrhole reciprocated, and she 
feared to be importunate. If the day was no better than a 
weary turmoil, save when his voice was in her ear, his eyes 
wistfully bent on her; the more carefully did she restrain all 
expression of hopo of seeing liim to-morrow, lest de should be 
exacting and detain him from projects of his own. If it was 
pride and delight to her to watch his graceful, agile figure ipring 
on hof*seback, she would keep herself from the window, lest he 
should feel oppressed by her piuauing him; and when she found 
her advice sought after as his law, she did not venture to pi'ofifT 
%, Shb wiis uncomfortable in finding the rule committed to 
her, and all the more because Lord Ormersfield, who had learnt 
to talk to her so openly that she thought he sometimes con¬ 
founded her with her mother, used in all his schemes to appear 
tp take it for granted that she should share with him in the 
loaning, consulting headship of the house, leaving Louis as 
something to be petted and cared for as a child, without a voice 
in their decisions. These conversations used tp make her almost 
jealous on Louis’s account, and painfully recall some of her 
mother’s apprehensions. 

That was the real secret source of all her discomfort—namely, 
the misgiving lest slio had been too ready to follow the dictates 
of her own hcai*t. Would her mother have been satisfied ? 
Had not her fondness and her desolation prevailed, where, for 
Louis’s own sake she should have held back ? Every time she felt 
herself the cldbr in heart, every time she feared to have disap¬ 
pointed him, every time she saw that his liveliness was re¬ 
pressed by her mournfulness^ she feared that she was letting 
him sacrifice himself. And still more did she question her 
conduct towards her*father. She had only gradually become 
aware of the extent of the mutual aversion l^tween him and 
the Earl ; and Miss Ponsonby’s reproaches awakened her to the 
fear that she had too lightly given oredenee to hostile evidence. 
Her afibetion would fain have justified him; and, forgetting 
the difficulties of personal investigation in cuch a case, die 
blamed hersdf for uaving omitted hei'self to question the con¬ 
fidential dlerk, and having left all to Lord Ormersfield, who^ 
coolrand wary as he ordinarily wa^ would be less likely to pal¬ 
liate Mr. Ponsouby’s errors than those of any other person. 
Her heart grew sick as hhe counted the weeks ere die oonld 
hear from lima. 

Hone of her troubles were allowed to interfere with Mrs. 
Frost’s peace. Outwardly, she was dheeiful and helpful; equably 
though leas livdy. Those carj^gt# oartaina^ tafalea and dudsB^ 
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were llie grauJ topics at the House Beauti£iil| were neither 
neglected nor treated with resigned impatience. 3far7*B taste, 
counsel, and needle did good service; her hcartjr interest and 
consideration were given to the often-turned volume of designs 
for bedsteads, sofas, and 'window-curtains; and Miss Mercy 
herself had hardly so many resources for making old furniture 
new. Many of her happiest half-hours with Louis were spent 
as she sewed the stiff slippery chintz, and he held the curtain 
rings, while Aunt Catharine went to ins|iect the workmen^ and 
many a time were her cares forgotten, and her active spirits 
resumed, 'while Louis acted carpenter under her directions, and 
rectified errors of the workmen. It might not bo poetidhl, but 
the French sky-blue paper, co'Vercd vrith silvery fem-leaves, that 
Louis took snch poins to procure, and the china door-handles that 
he brought over in his pockets, and the great map which Mary 
pasted over the obstinate spot of damp in the vestibule, werp 
the occasions of the greatest blitheness and memmei^ that 
they shared together. Much did they enjoy the prediction that 
James would not know his own house; greatly did they delight 
in sowing surprises, and in obtaining Aunt Catharine's never- 
fuiling start of well-pleased astonishment. Each wedding 
present was an event:—Mr. Mansell's piano, which disconoei'tcd 
all pre'vious designs; Lord Ormersfield's handsome plate; and 
many a minor gift from old scholars, delighted to find an occa¬ 
sion when an offering would not be an offence. Even Mr. 
Calcott gave a valuable inkstand, in which Mrs, Frrist and 
Louis beheld something of forgiveness. * 

Isabel had expressed a wish that Mary should be one of her 
bridesmaids. A wedding W£» not the scene which poor Mary 
'wished to witness at present; but she saw Louis j)ent on having 
her with him, and would not vex him by reluc^ce. He had 
also prevailed on his fiktlier to be present, though the Earl was 
much afraid of establishing a prec^ent, and being asked to act 
the part of father on future contingencies. There was only one 
bride, as he told Louis, whom he oonid ever wish to give awa/T 
However, that tr<9able was spared him by Mr. Mansell; but atUl 
Louis would not let him off, on the plea that James's side 
of the house should make as imposing a demonstration as 
pcesible. 

Mrs. Frost -was less manageable. Though warmly invited by 
the Conways, and fondly entreated by'her grandson, she shook 
her. head, and said she was past those things, and that the old 
mother always stayed at home to cook the wedding dinnw. 
She ^ould hear all when Clara came home the next day, and 
shegdd be ready lor the ha^^y pah^ when they 'would xetam 
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for Chrieimas, after a brief stay at Thornton Conway, which 
Isabel wished James to see, that he might share in all her old 
associations. 

All the rest of the party journeyed to London on a November 
day j and, in gaslight and gloom, they deposited Mary at her 
aunt's house in Bryauston Square, 

Gaslight was the staple of Hymen's torch the next morning. 
Loudon was under one of the fogs, of which it is popularly said 
you piay cut them with a knife. Tlie church was in dim twi¬ 
light ; the bride and bridegroom loomed through the haze, and 
the indistiufitnesa made Clara’s fine tall figure appear quite 
majestic above the heads of the other bridesmaids. 

The breakfast was by lamp-light, and the mist looked lurid 
and grim over the white coke, and no one talked of anything 
but the oomparativo density of fogs; and Mr. Mansell’s asthma 
had come on, and his speech was devolved upon Lord Ormers- 
ficld^to whom Louis had imprudently promised exemption. 

was worse, Lady Conway had paired them off in the 
order of precedence; and Louis was a victim to two dowagers, 
between whom he could neither see fior speak to Mary. He 
was the more concerned, because ho had thought her looking 
depressed and avoiding his eye. 

He tried to believe this caution, but ho thought she was also 
eluding his father, and her whole air gave him a vague uneasiness. 
The whole party were to dine with Lady Conway; and, trusting in 
the meantime to discover what was on her spirits, he tried to resign 
himself to tho^rdcr of tho day„withdut a fai-ther glimpse of her. 

When the married pair, took leave, Walter gave his sister a 
great hug, but had no perception of his office of handing her 
down-stoiis; and it was Fitzjocelyu who gave her his arm, and 
put her into the cfAriage, with an auguiy that the weather 
would be beautiful when oiioo they had left the fog in London. 

She smiled dreamily, and repeated ‘ l^eautiful,' as though all 
were so beautiful already to her that she did not so much as 
•j(lorceive the fog. 

James pressed his hand, sayifig, ain gkid you are to be 
ihe one to bjs ha])py next.^ 

* You do not look so/ said Clara, earnestly. 

The Wo Bistera had come partly down-stairs, but tbeir Loudon 
habits had restrained them from following to the street-door, as 
Clara had done;, end $bw Ihey had n^ed up again, while 
Clara, with one foot on the stairoase, looked in her couam’s face, 
as he tried to smile in umwer, and repeated, * Lonis^ I hoped 
you were quite happy. , 

U am/ said Louis, quickly ^ 
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*Tben why do you look so grave and uneasy f 

* Louis t* said au entreating voice above, and there stood 
Mary—' Fray say nothing, but call a cab for me, please. Ko, I 
am not ill—indeed I am not—but 1 cannot stay 1* 

* Yon look ill!. It has been too much for you 1 Clara, 

take her—^let her lie down quietly,* cried Louis, springing to 
her side. ^ 

* Oh, no, thank you—^np,* said Ma^, decidedly, though very 
low; * I told Lady Gonwcy that I could not stay. I settled it 
with Aunt Melicent.* 

* That aunt of yours —* . • 

‘Hiishl No, it is for my own sake—my own dokig. I 
cannot bear it any longer 1 rleaso let me go 1’ 

‘Then I will take you. I saw the brougliani waiting. Wo 
will go quietly together.* , 

* No, that must not be.* 

* I was thoughtless in urging you to come. The turmoil Jiae 
been too much. My poor Mary 1 .That is what comes ofdoing 
what I like instead of what you Hko. Why don’t you always 
have your own way? Let mo come; nay, if you will not, at 
least let Clara go with you, and come back.* 

Mary roused herself at last to speak, as £>he moved down* 
stairs —* You need not think of mo; there is nothing the matter 
with me. I promised Aunt Melicent to come home. She is 
very kind—^it is not tiutt* 

* Yon must not tell me not to think. I shall come to inquire. 
1 shall be with you the fir^t thing to-morrow.* • 

* Yes, you must come to-morrow,* said Mary, in a tone ho 

could not inteipret, and a tight lingering grasp on his hand, os 
he put her into his father’s carriage. ^ 

He stood hesitating for a moment as itf drove off; then, in¬ 
stead of entering the house, walked off quickly in the same 
direction. 

Clara had stood all the time like a statue on the stairs, wait¬ 
ing to see if she were wanted, and gazing intently, with het** 
fingers clasped. • When both were gone she drew a long 
br^tb, and nodded with her head, whispeiing to herself, in a 
grave and critical voice—* That is love T 

She did not see Fitgooelyn again till nearly dinner-time; 
and, as he caught h^ anxious inte^ogating ey^ he came to her 
and said, very low, *I was not let m; Miss Ponsonby wim 
engaged, Miss Mary lying down—believe they never told her 
f was there.* 

* It is all that aunt—^horrid woman i* 

* J>on*t talk of it now. 1 vM see her to-mozrow«, 
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Clara grieved for him vhenover she saw him called on to 
exert himself to talk; and she even guarded him from the 
sallies of his yoimg cousins. Once, when much music and talk 
was going on, he came and sat by her, and made her toll him 
how fondly and aifectionately she had parted with her school¬ 
fellows; and how some of her old foes had Ijecomo, as she 
hoped, friends for life; but she saw his eye fixed and absent 
even while she spoke, and she left off suddenly. * Go on,* ho 
said, * 1 like to hear ;* and with a manifest efi^ort he bent his 
mind to attend. 

* Oh r thought Clara, as she'w*pnt up that night —* why will 
the d;iys one most expects to be happy turn out so much other 
wise 1 However, he will manage to tell me all about it when 
he and his father take mo home to-morrow.* 


CIIArTER XXVI. 

OUTWARD BOUND. 

Til 1 voice which I did more esteem 
'Than music in her sweetest key— 

Those eyes which unto mo did seem 
More comfoital/lo than the day— 

Those now by me. as they have been, 
iSliull never more be beam or seen. 

Geouge Wituer. 

I N suspense and impatience, Fitzjocelyn awaited the end rf 
liis fatliei'’s breakfast, that he might hasten to learn what 
ailed Mary. Tho post came in, vexing him at first merely as an 
additional delay, bur presently a soimd of dissatisfaction at- 
tiacted his notice to the foreign air of two envelopes which had 
been forwarded from home. 

<Heiu!* said the Farl, gravely, am afraid this felloitr 
"Ponsonby will give ns some trouble.* 

* Then Mary had heard from him 1* cried •4rA>uia * She was 
keeping it from me, not to spoil the day. I must go to her this 
moment —* but pausing again, * What is it) He cannot have 
Lad my letter !* 

* No, but he seems to have anticipated it. PufiTed up as they 
are about these speculations, he . imagines me to have brought 
Maiy home for no purpose but to repair our fortunes; and in¬ 
forms me that, in the event of your marriage, she will receive 
not a farthing beyond her mother*s settlements. 1 am muoli 
obliged 1 It is all 1 ever thought you would receive; and^but 
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for me^ it would have been in the bottom of lome mine long 
ago! Do you wish to see what he says V 

Louis caught up the missive. It was the letter of a very 
angry man, too violent to retain the cold formality which he 
tried to assume. *He was beholden to his lordship for his 
solicitude about his daughter. It was of a piece with other 
assistance formerly rendered to him in his domestic arrange¬ 
ments, for which he was equally obliged. Ho was happy to 
inform his lordship that, in tills instance, his prccautione^ had 
been uncalled for; and referred him to a letter which ho >yould 
receive from Mr. Dynevor by the same mail, for ail explanation 
of the circumstances to which ho referred. He had been in¬ 
formed, by undoubted authority, that Lord Fitrjocelyn had dono 
his daughter the honour of soliciting licr hand. It might con¬ 
sole his lordsliip to learn that, should the union tqjce place, the 
whole of his property would bo secured to Mrs. Ponsonby, and 
his daughter's solo fortune would be that which she inherited 
by her mother’s marriage scttlemonts. Possibly this intelli¬ 
gence might lead to a ce&sation of these Hattoring attentions.' 

*Mrs. Ponsonby! he can mention lier in the same sentence 
with Mary’s mother !* said the Earl. 

Louis turned pale as ho read, and scarcely breathed as he 
looked up at his father, dreading that he might so resent the 
studied affronts as to wish to break off the connexion, and that 
he might have him likewise to contend with; but on that score 
he was set at rest. The Earl replied to his exclamation of 
angry dismay, * It is little more than 1 looked fer. It is not 
the first letter I have had from him. I find he has some just 
cause for offence. The mari'iage is Ics? disgraceful than I had 
been led to believe. Here is Oliver Dynevor s t^timony.’ 

Oliver Dynevor’s was a succinct buqiuCSs-like letter, certify¬ 
ing his cousin that he had been mistaken in his view of the 
marriage. Dona Bosa de Lima de Guzman was an orphan of 
a very recpectablo family, who had come to spend the year 
before her intended noviciate at the house of an uncla Shl^ 
was very youn^suid Mr. Dynevor believed that the marris|;e 
had been l^tened by her relations making her feel herself un¬ 
welcome, and-her own reluctance to return to her convent, and 
that rile might not be aware bow very recently Mr. Ponsonby 
had become a widower. For bis*owxL part^ he was little used 
to ladies* society, and could form no jud^ent of the bride ; 
but be could assure Lord Ormersfield tsAt riie bad been guilty 
of no impropriety; she was visited by every one; and that 
there was no reason against Mary Ponsonby associadnj^ with 
her. 
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'What could the clerk be tbiukiug off exclaimed Loum 

* My first impression was not taken from the clerk. Wliat 
I heard first, and in the strongest terms, was from the caiitaiu 
of a ship at Valparaiso. In fact, it was in the mouth of aii 
who had known the family. Hobson neither confirmed nor 
contradicted, and gave me the notion of withholding much from 
regard for his employer. He lamented the precipitation, but 
seemed willing to make excuses. He distincUy said, he would 
not take it on himself to recommend Miss Fonsonby’s con¬ 
tinuing her journey. He was right If I had known all this, 
I should sUrirhave brought her home. 1 must write an apology, 
us far fis her character is concerned \ but, bo that as it may, the 
marriage is atrociou3-<-an insult—a disgrace! He could not 
Lave waited six weeks— 

* Hut I must go to Maiy 1* cried Louis, as though reproaching 
]iimself for the delay. * Oh I that she should have forced her¬ 
self to that wedding, and spared me F 

' I am coming with you,* said the Earl. * She will require 
my personal assurance that all this makes no difierence to me.* 

* 1 am more afraid of the diiferenco it may make to her,* said 

Louis. *You have never believed how fond she is of her 
father.’ • 

On arriving, they were ushered into the mom where Miss 
Fonsonby was at breakfast, and a cup of tea and untasted roll 
tliowed where her niece had been. She received them with 
stiff, upright chilluess; and to their hope that Mary was not 
unwell, replied—‘ Not very well. She had been over-fatigued 
yesterday, and had followed her advice in going to lie down.* 

Louis began rto imagine a determination to exclude him, and 
was eagerly beginning to say that’ she had askod him to come 
that morning—could she not tee him) when.the ladj con¬ 
tinued, with the same severity—* Until yesterday, I was not 
aware how much concern Lord Fitzjocelyn had taken in what 
related to my nieco.’ 

At that moment, when Louis’s face was crimson with con¬ 
fusion and impatience, the door was softly pushed ajar, and he 
heard hims^f called in low, hoarse tonea Miss Fonsonby was 
rising with an air of vexed surprise, but he never saw her \ 
and, hastily crossing the room, he shut the door behind him, and 
followed the form that flitted up the stairs so fast, that he did 
not come up with her lull she had entered the drawing-room, 
and stood leaning against a chair to gather breath. She waa 
very pale, and her eyes looked as if she had cried all night; 
but abe controlled her voice to say, * I could not bear that yon 
should hear it from Aunt Melicent.’ ^ 
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* We had letters this morning, dearest Always thinking for 
tnu I But I must think for you. You con hardly stand—? 

^ He would haFO supported her to the soih, but she shrank from 
him; and, leaning more heavily on the chair, said—* Do you 
not know, Loiiis, that must be at an end 1’ 

* 1 know DO such thing. My father is hero on purpose to 
assure you that it makes not the slightest diflercnce to him.* 

* You^ I Yes! But oh, Louis 1* with a voice that, in its 
faintness and steadiness, had a sound of anguish—' only think 
what 1 allowed him to make me do! To insult my father and 
his choice! It was a mistake, 1 know,' she continued, fearing 
to bo unjust and to grieve Louis; ‘ but a most dreadful Oho 1* 

* He says he should havo brought you home all the same—>* 
began Louis. * Mary, you must sit down I’ he cried, interrupt* 
ing himself to come nearer; and she obeyed, sinking into the 
chair. * What a state you are in I How could you go through^ 
yesterday I How could you be distressed, and not me 
knowf 

* 1 could not spo^ their wedding-day, that we had wished for 
so long.* 

* Then you had the letter T 

* In the morning. Oh, that I had examiuicd farther! Oh, 
that I had never come home 1* 

* hlary 1 I cannot hear you say so.’ 

*You would have been spared all this. You were doing 
very well without me—as you will —* 

He cried out with deprecating horror. * 

* Louis !* she said, imploringly. * Oh, Louis 1 do not make it 
harder for me to do right.* 

* Why—what 1 I don’t imderstand 1 Your father has not so 
much os heard how wo stand together. HQ cannot be desiring 
you to give me up.* 

‘ Ho—rho forbids me to enter on anything of the sort with 
you. I don’t know what made him think it possible, but he 
does. And —* again Mary waited for the power of utteranw,** 
*he ordeiw me to •come out with Mrs. Willis, in the ValUivu^ 
and it sails on the 12th of December?* 

*But Mary, Mary! you cannot bo bound by this. It is only 
fair towards 1^, towards all of us, to give him time to answer 
cur letters.* 

shook her head. * The only 'condition, he says, on 
whidi he could albw me to remaini would be if 1 were engaged 
to James Frost.* 

' * Too late for that, certainly,* said Lotus; and Hie smile wras 
a relief to botL * At any rote, it diows that ho can spare yock 
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Only give him time. When he has my father's explanatiiKi-^ 
and iny father is certain to be so concerned at having east any 
imputation on a lady. His first thought was to apologize— 

* That is not all 9 I remember now that dear mamma always 
said she did not know whether he would consent. Oh 1 how 
weak I was ever to listen —* 

*No, Mary» that must not bo said. It was ray presumptuous, 
inveterate folly that prevented you fi-om tinsting my afiection 
whe^ she might have helped us.* 

* 1 don’t know. It would have caused her anxiety and dis¬ 
tress when she was in no state for them. I don’t think it did,* 
said Mary, considering; * I don’t think she ever knew how 
much 1 cared.' 

The admission could only do Louie’s heart good, and he 
recurred to Ij^is arguments that her father could be persuaded 
by such a letter os ho felt it in him to write. 

‘You do not know all,’ said Mary. ‘I could not show you 
his l^tcr j but, from it and from my aunt, I better understand 
what impressions he has of you all, and how hopeless it is.* 

‘Tell me!* 

She could not help giving herself the relief, when that most 
loving, sympathizing lace was pleading with her to let him com- 
iort her. She knew there was no fieiy nor rancorous temper 
to take umbrage, and it was best for him to know the complete¬ 
ness of the death-blow. 

‘ Oh, Louis 1 he facies that my dear mother's fondness for 
her own family destroyed his domestic peace. He says their 
pride and narrow notions poisoned—^yes, that is the word— 
poisoned her mind against him; and that was the reason he 
insisted on my being brought up here, and kept from you all.’ 

‘ But 1 don’t understand why he lot you come straight home 
to us, and live in Dynevor Terrace 9’ 

‘ Then ho was rcsdly sorry mamma was so ill; and—and for 
all that was past; I am sure ho felt it was the last parting, and 
"only wished to do anything that oould make up to her. He 
freely gave her leave to go wherever she pleased, and said not a 
word against NorthwolX It was one of her great comforts 
that he nevw seemed in the least vexed at anything she had 
done unce we went home. Besides, my aunt says that he and 
Mr. Dynevor had some plans about James and me.* 

‘ Ho will have that out of his head. He will come to i^eason^ 
Fond of you, and* sorry for the past^ he will listen. No wonder 
he was in a passion; but just ixna^e what it would be to heed 
half Jem Fi^ says when he is well worked up f 

' Papa is not like James^* said Mazy; ‘ things go deeper with 
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lum. He neTer forgctel I shall ueyer forgiye ]n 3 rseif for not 
having spoken to Hobson 1 I know his manner, seeming to 
assent, and never committing himself, and I ought to have gone 
through anything rather than have taken such an accusation 
for granted.* 

To hinder his pleading against her self-conviction, she 
0 ])ened her letter to pix>ve the cruelty of the injustice. Mr, 
Honsonby professed to have been unwilling to enter so speedily 
on the new tie;, but to have been compelled, by the spoctea of 
persecution which wa^ exercised on Hosita, in oi;4®r to make 
her return to her nunnery. He dwelt on her timid affection 
and simplicity, and her exceeding mortification at tLo slur 
which Maiy had been induced to cast upon her; though, ho 
said, her inn'oeent mind could not comprehend the full extent 
of the injury; since the step his daughter laid 4aken would,' 
when known, seriously affect tlie lady's reception into socict 3 i^ 
in a manner only to be repaired by Mary’s immediately fining 
them at Lima. He peremptorily indicated the ship and the 
escort—a merchant's wife, well known to her—and charged 
her, on her duty, as tlio only proof of ohedieuco or affection 
which could remedy the past, to allow no infiiienco nor consi¬ 
deration whatever to detain her. * Yon see/lsaid Mary. 

seel’ was the answer. ‘Mary, you aro right; you 
must go.* 

The vrords restored her confiding look, and her face lost 
almost all the restless wretchedness whieh had so transformed 
it ‘ Thank you,' she said, with a long breath ;* * 1 knew you 
would see it so.* 

‘ It will be a very pretty new style of wedding tour. Andes 
for Alps! No, Maiy, you need not suspect me of trifling now 1 
I really mean it; and, seriously, our going in that way would 
set this, Hosita straight with society much more handsomely 
and%ff(^nal]y. Don’t doubt my father—I will fetch him.* 

* Stop, Louis 1 You forget 1 Did I not tell you that he ex^ 
pressly warns me against youf He must have heard of what 
happened before? ho says 1 had prudence once to withstand, 
and he farusta to my spirit and discretion to —* Maiy stopped 
short cf the phrase before her eyes—to resist the interested 
solicitations of necessitous nobility, and the alluremeats of a 
lieg^arly coronet *Ko,* she concluded; 'he says that you 
are the last person whom he could think of allowing me to 
accept* She hid her fkce in her hands, and her voice died 
away. 

' Happily that is done,* said Lottie, not yet disconcerted; 
*l>t^ if you go, as 1 own you must, it ^lall be with a letter of 

' X 
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mine, explaining aJl. You will plead for.me^I think you 
'nrill; and when he is satisfied that we are no rebels^ then the 
first ship tliat sails for Pern— Say that will do, Mary.' 

* No, Louis, I know my father.* She roused hc^rself, and sat 
upright, speaking resolutely, but not daring to look at him— 
‘ 1 made up my mind last night. It was weak and selfish in 
mo to enter into this engagement^ and it must be bitken off. 
You must be left free—not bound for years and years.* 

* 0^, Mary I Mary I this is too much. I deserved cUstrust 
by my wretched folly and fickleness lost year, but I did not 
know what ydu were to me then—my most precious one 1 Can 
you nok trust me ? Do you not know how 1 would wait V 

* You would wait,* said poor Mary, striving with choking 
tears, *and bo sorry you had waited.* 

'Are you ;talking madness, Mary? I should.live for the 
moment to coinpensuto for all.* 

* You would waste your best years, and when the time earner 
you would still be young, and 1 grown into an old careworn 
woman. You would find you had waited for what was nothing 
worth r 

* How can you talk so ?’ cried Louis, wounded, * when you 
know that to cherish and make up to you would be my dcai'cst, 
fondest wish I No, don’t shake your head I You know it is 
not a young rose and lily beauty that I love,—it is the honest, 
earnest glance in my hlary’s eyes; the rest, and trust, and 
pcaoc, wlicncver 1 do but come near her. Time can’t take 
that away !’ 

* Pray,’ said Mary, feebly, * don't let us discuss it now. I 
know it is right. 1 was determined to say it to-day, that the 
worst might bo over; but I can’t argue, nor bear your kindness 
now. Please let it wmit.* 

'Yes, let it wait. It is depression. You will see it in a 
true light when you have recovered the shock, and dv.n't fanc^ 
all must bo given up together. Lie down and rest; I am sore 
you have been awake all night.' 

' I may rest now I have told you, and see^ you not angiyr 
with poor papa, nor with ma Oh! Louis—the gratitude to 
you, the weight off my mind !* 

* 1 dou't &iuk any one could help taking the same view/ 
said Louis. ' It seems to me one of the cases where the immo- 
diate duty is the more dear because it is so veiy painfuL Mary, 
1 think that you axe committing your way imto the Lord, and 
you know ' He shall bring it to pass.* * 

Aa he spoke there was a tap at the door, and Miss Ponsonbyi 
antraing, said, * Ewmae my interruption, but 1 hope 
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Fitsgoceljn will be considerate enough not to hara^ you any 
longer with soUoitationa to act against your oonacienca* 

' * He is not persuading me,* said Maiy, turning towards her 
aunt a face which, through all her dejection, proved her peace 
in his support and approval; * he is hoping me.* 

* Yes,* said Louis to the astonished aunt; ‘ since I have heard 
the true state of the case, I have been convinced that there is 
no choice for her but to go out, to repair the injustice so unfor* 
innately done to this poor lady. It is a noble resolution, |Uid I 
perfectly concur with her.* 

* I am glad you think so properly, sir,’ returned Miss Pon- 
sonby. ‘ Lord Ormcrsficld seems quite of another opinion. He 
was desirous of seeing you, ]\Iary; but I have been telling him 
I could permit no more interviews to-day.’ 

* Oh no,’ said Mi\ry, putting her hand to her ^cad, as if it 
could bear no more: * not to-day I Louis, tell him how it is. 
Make him forgive mo; but do not let mo see him yet.’' 

. * You shall see no one,’ said Louis, tenderly; * you shall rest. 
There —* and as if he hod the sole right to her, he arranged the 
cushions, placed her on the sofa, and hung over her to chafe her 
hands, and bathe her forehead with mu de Cologne; while, as 
he detected signs of hasty preparations aly^ut the room, he 
added, ‘Don't tix)ublo yourself with your ari-angcnients; I 
will see about all 1 can to help you. Only rest, and cure your 
head.’ 

‘ Say that one thing to me again,’ whispered Mary, ere letting 
his hand go. • 

Again ho inurmui*ed the words, ‘ Commit thy way unto the 
Lord, and He shall bring it to pass.’ 

Then Maiy felt her hand pressed to his lips, but sbe would 
not unclose her burning eyes; she would fain sleep beneath the 
impress of that spell of patient confidence. * 

The gentle authority of his manner had deprived Miss Pon- 
sonby of all notion of interfering. This ‘odious, frivoloui 
young man of fashion,* so entirely disconcerted her ideas df 
ardent lovers, 01 ; of Bclf-interested puppies, that she gazed at 
him, surprised and softened; and when he looked at hjsr 
anxiously, to judge whether Mary would find in her a Idnd 
<>omforter, hjsr eyes were full of tears, and she said as th^ left 
the room, ‘ Xt must be a great relief to my poor Maiy that yem 
see it so sensibly. She has been sufiering mudli in anticiparion 
of this meeting.* 

‘ Her unselfishness gees to erne’s heart f said Louis^ almost 
ovm'oome. * If die would but have spared herself yesterday 1* 

‘ Ah I die said she could not bear that you should be pained 

a ' z2 
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nti your friend's wedding-day. 1 am mucli comforted to find 
that you a})preciato the effort.' 

This was not what Miss Ponsonby had intended to say, but 
there was something about the young man that touched her 
exceedingly; even when fresh from a very civil and decorous 
combat with his father, and a ripping-up of all the ancient 
grievances of the married life of their two relations, rendering 
wider than ever the breach between the houses of Ponsonby 
and Fii7joceIyu. 

Lord Orinorsfield came forward to Icam whether he might 
see Mary, and was met by assurances that she must bo kept as 
quiet an possible; upon wiiich ho took leave, making a stately 
bend of the head, while Louis shook hliss Ponsonby’s hand, and 
said he should come to the door to inquire before tho day was 
over. 

* I never saw her so broken down,* he said, in answer to Lis 
lather's compassionate but indignant exclamation as they walked 
home.’” * Yesterday was a terrible strain on her.’ 

‘ I wish wo had never brought her here,* said Lord Ormers- 
field. ‘TIjo aunt is your enemy, as she always was that of 
Mary's mother. Slie nearly avowed that she set her brother 
on making this premature prohibition.* 

* 1 do not think sho is unkind to Mary,* said Lotiis; * I could 
bo almost glad that the dear Aunt Kitty is spared all this 
worry. It would make her so very miscmble.’ 

* Her infiucnco would be in your favour, whereas this woman 
is perfectly unrcasouabla Sho justifies her brother in every¬ 
thing, and is actually working on that poor girl’s scrujdes of 
c'onscienco to send her out by this sliip.* 

‘ Nay,’ said Louis, ‘ after hearing hc^* father’s letter, I do not 
eee that it is possible fur her to do otherwise.* 

Lord Ormcrsfiold hastily turned to look at his son’s counte¬ 
nance,—it was finshed and melancholy, but fully in earnest; 
ncrerthclcss the Earl would not believe his cars, and made a 
'Sound os if ho had missed the words. 

* 1 am grieved enough to say so,’ repeated l^ouis; * but, as ho 
puts it, 1 do hot see how Mary can refuse to obey him.* 

declaH, Pitzjocelyn,* exclaimed his father, with some 
anger, *any one who takes the ti-oublp, may talk you into 
anything imaginable i* 

* Not into ^lieving her wrong.* 

* I did not think yon so weak !* continued his father. * It is 
the very case wh^ a vroman’s exaggerated notions of ligh^ 
may be wrought oh to do her infinite hannl They become 
quite ridiculous without some one to show that such things 
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may be curried too far i I must say, I did exi>oct strength of 
mind and common sense for your own interest. I esteem it a 
mere matter of duty to put an end to such nonsense.' 

* My dear father/ said Louis, * it was Maiy and her mother 
who first taught me my own obligations. 1 should never dare 
to interfere with any one's filial duty—above all, where my own 
happiness is so deeply concerned.' 

‘ Yours! I am not talking of yours. What is to become of 
Mary with such a man as that ? and this Spanish womanf who, 
if she does not deserve all that has been said of Jior, no doubt 
soon will?—no education, no principles, breaking out of her 
convent I And you let yourself be drawn into calling it*Mary’a 
duty to run into such company as that 1 You are not fit to 
protect her.’ 

* From all I have heard of Mr. ]Pousonby, I anvcouvinced ho 
has too much regard for his (huightcr to smumon hor into any 
improper society. 1 do not hear that ho has been to blame as 
a father. I wish I could see it as you do; but not only do I 
know that Mary could not have an instant's peace' under the 
sense of his displeasure, but it seems to nio that tliis is one of 
the express commands which could hot bo disobeyed without 
setting aside the law of Iloavou. If I gave my voice against 
it, 1 should fear to bring on us a curse, atid not a blessing.’ 

* Fitrjooolyn, I always knew how it would bo if you took to 
being one of those very good people. Nothing is so weak, and 
yet so unmanageable. Aiiy rational being would look ou it as 
a duty to rescue her from such a man as that; but that is too 
ordinary a virtue for you. You must go higher.’ 

Louis made no answer. Never had his father pained him so 
much, and he could ill brook additional suffering, 

‘ However,' said the Earl, recovering, ‘ I shall see her. I 
shall put the matter in a just light. She is a sensible girl, aud 
will understand me when she has recovered the shock. On one 
head X shall give warning. She must choose between us an^, 
ber father. If she persist in going out to join this establish¬ 
ment, I will havO'your engagement given up.' 

* Father 1 father! you would not be so cruel 1* ■ 

*1 know wbat. I am saying. Am I to allow you to bo 
encumbered all the time sh6 is on the other bide of the world, 
waiting Fonsonby's pleasure, to come homo at last, in ten or 
fifteen years' time, worried and fretted* to death, like ber poor 
mother? No, Louis; it must be now or never.' 

* You are only saying what 1 would not hear from her. She 
has been insiatiug on breaking o^ and all my hope was in 
you.; 
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* Sbe has 7 That is like her! The only reasonable thing I 
have heard yet.’ 

‘Then you will not help mel You, who I thought loved 
her like your own daughter, and wished for nothing so much !* 

* So 1 might ; hut that is a different thing from allowing you 
to wear out your life in a hopeless engagement. If she cast off 
her family, nothing could be better; otherwise, 1 would never 
connect you with them.* 

It did not occur to his lordship that he was straining pretty 
hard the filia] duty of his own son, while ho was arguing that 
Mary should snap asunder the same towards her father. 

The Iresh discomfiture made poor Louis feel utterly dejected 
and almost hopeless; but lest silence should seem to consent, 
he said, * When you see Mary, you will bo willing for me to do 
anything rather than lose what is so dear and so noble.’ 

« ‘ Yes, I will see Mary. Wo will settle it between us, and 
have it right yet; but wo must give her to-day to think it 
over, and get over the first shook. When she has had a little 
time for reflection, a few cool arguments from me will bring 
her to reason.* 

So it was all to bo settled over Louis’s passive head; and 
thus satisfied, his'father, who was exceedingly sorry for him, 
forgot his auger, and offered to go home aloiie as Clara’s escort, 
promising to return on the Monday, to bring the full force of 
ms remonstrances to bear down Mary’s scruples. 

Lord Ormcrsfield believed Clara too much of a child to have 
any ideas on what was pus.sing; and had it depended on him, 
slie must have gone home in an agony of ignorance on the cause 
of her cousin’s trouble; but Louis came with them to the sta¬ 
tion, and contrived to say to her while walking up and down 
the platform, * Her lather is bitter against me.. He has sent 
for her, and she is going!’ 

Clara looked mutely in his fiice, with a sort of inquiring 
jlismay. 

‘ Y ou*!! hear all about it w'hen my father has told Aunt 
Kitty,* said Louis. ‘ Clara,’—^he paused, and spoke lower— 

‘ tell her I s^e what is right note/ tell her to—to pray for mc^ 
that 1 may not be talked into tampering with my conscience or 
with hers. Don’t let it dwell on you or on my aunV he added, 
cheerfiilly. ‘No, it won’t; you will be thinking of Jem and 
Isabel' And as his father came up, his last wor^ wer^ in bis 
own bright tone,' Tell granny from me that girailes ought 
always to ho seen by gaslight.* 

Clara’s countenance returned him a look of sorrowfitl re- 
proitch, for thinking her capable of being amused when he was 
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in distil ; and die eat iA silent ninsings all the way home- 
pondering over his words, speculating on his fhture, wondering 
what Maiy felt, and becoming blunt and almost angiy, when 
her grave escort in the opposite corner consulted civility by 
addressing some indifferent remark to her, as if, she said to her* 
sel^ * she were no better than a stuffed giraffe, and knew and 
cared nothing about anybody I* 

He might have guessed that she understood something by tho 
sudden way in which she curtailed her grandmother’s rapturous 
and affectionate inquiries about the wedding, ran uj>stairs on the 
plea of taking off her bonnet, and appeared no more till he had 
gone home; when, coming down, she found granny, with tearful 
eyes, lamenting that Mr. Ponsonby was so harsh and unkind, 
and fully possessed with the rational view which her nephew 
had been impressing on her. • 

' Ha r said Clara, ‘ that is what Louis meant. I’ll tell ypu 
what, granny, Lord Ormcrsfield never knew in his Ufa what 
was right, half as well as Louts does. I wish he would let him 
alone. If Mary« is good enough for him, she will go out and 
wait till her father comes round. If she is not, she won’t; and 
Lord Ormersfield has no business to U^e her.’ 

‘Then you would like her to go out?’ said Mrs. Frost. 

‘I like anything that makes Louis Iiapi>y. I thought it 
would have been delightful to have him married~oue could be 
so much moro at Ormersfield, and Mary would be so nice; but 
as to their being over-persuaded, and thinking themsAlves half 
wrong 1 why, they would never be happy in their lives; and 
Louis would be always balf-asiccp or half-mad, £o save hiiUBelf 
the trouble of thinking. But he’ll never do it 1* 

On the Saturday morning Mary’s healthy and vigorous spirit 
had quite resumed its tone. The worst was over when she had 
inflicted the stroke on Louis, and seen him ready to support in- 
st^ of adding to her distress. He found her pale and sor¬ 
rowful, but calm, collected, and ready for exertion. By tacit 
consent, they avoided all discussion of the terms on which th?y 
were to stand. • Greatly touched by her consideration for him 
on tho wedding-day, he would not torture lier with pleadin^^ 
and was only too grateful for eveiy service that he was allowed 
to render her without protest, as still her chief and most na¬ 
tural dependence^ 

She ddd not scruple to allow him to assist her; she under¬ 
stood the gratifleation to him, and it was only too sweet to her 
to be still his object. She could trust him not to presume; his 
uf^nuval made her almost happy; and yet it was hard that his 
Yt|y patience and acquiescence Should endear him so much as to 
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render the pari mg so much the more painfuL Tlje daj wai 
spent in business. Ho facilitated much that vould have been 
arduous for two solitary women, and did little all day but go 
about for Alary, fulfilling the commissions which her father had 
.sent homo; and though he did it with a sore heart, it was still 
a privilege to bo at work for Mary. 

Eigid as Aliss Ponsonby was, she began to be touched, 
'rhcre was a doubt as to his admi&sion when he came on Sunday 
morning—^Alistress saw no one on Sunday;* but when his 
naino was carried in, Aliss Ponsonby could not withstand 
Alary’s face. 'She took care to tell him her rule; but that, 
coiisideiing the circumstances, she had made an exception in his 
favour, on the understanding that nothing was to break in upon 
the observance of the Sabbath. 

Louis bent Jiis head, with tlio heartfelt answer that he was 
but too glad to bo j)crmittcd to go to clmrch once more with 
Mary. 

Aunt Alclicoiit's Sunday was,not quite their own Sunday, 
but all that they could desire was to be quietly together, and 
restricted from all those agitating topics and arrangementa It 
was a day of rest, and they valued it accordingly. In fust. 
Miss Ponsonby fuujad the young Lord so good and inofifensivc, 
that she broke lior morning's resolution, invited him to partake 
of the cold dinner, let liiin go to church with them again iii the 
evening, and remain to tcii; and when ho took leave, she ex¬ 
pressed such surprised admiration at his having como and gone 
on his own feet, Lis church-going, and his conduct .generolly, 
that Alaiy could not help suspecting that her good aunt had 
supposed that ho had never heard of the I'oarth Command¬ 
ment. 

Aliss Ponsonby was one of the many good women given to 
hard judgments on slight grounds, and to sudden reactions still 
more violent; and the sight of Lord Fitrjocelyn spending a 
quiet, re^ctable Sunday, had such an effect on her, that she 
tfansgressed her own mandate, and broached * the distressing 
subject.* t 

* Alaxy, mj dear, I suppose this young gentleman is an im« 
proved character}* 

* He is always improving,* said Alary. 

* I n^an, that an important change most have taken place 
since I understood you to*say you had refused him. I thought 
you acted most properly then; and, as I see him now, 1 tiunk 
you equally right in aooepting him.* 

* He was very much w^t he is now,* said Alaiy, 
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'Then it was from no doubt of his being a seriotu, oba> 
racterf 

' None whatever/ said Mary, emphatically. 

'Well, my dear, I must confess his ap])C!aranco, his family, 
and your refusal, misled me. I fear did him great injustice.* 
A silence, and then Miss Fousonby said, * After all, my dear, 
though 1 thought quite otherwise at first, 1 do believe that, 
considering what the youth is, and how much attached ho 
iiccnis, you might safely continue the engagement.’ , 

Mary’s heart glowed to her aunt tor having been thus con> 
(piei'ed by Louis—she who, three nights back, bad been so 
severely incredulous, so deeply disappointed in hor niece for 
having been deluded into endurance of him. But her resolution 
was fixed. 'It would not bo right,’ she said; 'his father 
would not allow it. Thei'e is so little ebanoo of papa’s relent^ 
ing, or of my coming home, that it would bo wrong to keep hin^ 
in suspense. lie had better turn his thoughts olsewher^while 
he is young enough to begin again.* 

‘ It might save him from marrying some mere fine lady.* 

* That will never be; whatever woman he chooses will —* 
She could not go on, but presently cleared her voice—' No ; t 
should like to leave him quite free. I was lofs his choice than 
his fatber’s; and, though I thought wc should have been very 
liappy; it does not seem to bo the leading of Heaven. I am so 
far Lis inferior in cleverness, and everything attractive, and have 
been made so like his elder sister, that it might not have been 
best for him. I want him to feel that, in beginning afresh, he 
is doing me no injury; and then in time, whenever 1 come 
home, it may bo such a friendship as there was between our 
elders. That is what I try to look forward to,—^no, I don*t 
think 1 look forward to anything. Good ifight, Aunt Melicent 
—I am 80 glad you like him I* 

In this mind Mary met Lord OrmersfiekL The delay had 
been an ad\’antage, for he was less irritated, and she had re¬ 
gained self-possession. Her passage had been taken, and thuT 
was an orgumentathat told on the Earl, though ho refused to 
call it irrevocable. ’He found that there was no staggering hbr 
on the score of the life that awaited ber; she knew more on 
that subject than he did^ bad confidence in her father, and no 
dread of Bosita; and she was too much ashamed and grieved 
at the former eSeck of His persuasions tb attend to any more of 
a like description. He fi3und her sense of duty more stubborn 
than be bad anticipated, and soon bad no more to say. Bbe 
imgbt carry it too fiir; but tbe principle was tonnd, and a 
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&ther could not veil controvert it He had d^gned the mp* 
tare with Louis as a penalty to drive her into his measures ; 
but he could not so propound it and was wondering how to 
bring it in, when Mary relieved him by beginning herself, and 
stating the grounds with such sensibly unselfish, almost mo¬ 
therly care of Louis’s happiness, that he was more unwilling 
than ever to let him resign her, and was on the point of b^- 
ging her to reconsider, and let Louis wait for ever rather than 
lose*her. But he knew they ought not to be bound, under such 
uncertaintiefi, and his conviction was too strong to give way to 
emotion. He thanked her, and praised her with unwonted 
agitation, and regretted more than ever; and so they closed the 
conference by deciding that, unless Mr. Fonsonby should be in¬ 
duced to relent by his daugliter’s representations on her arrival, 
Mary and Louis must consider themselves as mutually released, 
r That loophole—^forlorn, most forlorn hope, as they knew it to 
bo—v'as an infinite solace to the young people, by sparing them 
a formal parting, and permitting them still to feel that they be¬ 
longed to each other. If he began declaring that nothing 
would ever make him feel disconnected with Mary, ho was told 
that it was not time to think of that, and they must not waste 
their time. And once Mary reminded him how mndh worse it 
would be if they had been separated by a quarreL * Anger 
might give one spirits,* he said, smiling mournfully. 

* At the time; but think w^t it would be not to be able to 
remember happy times without remorse.* 

* Then you do mean to recollect, Mary 1* 

* I trust to bring myself to remember rightly and wisely. I 
shall try to set it for a reward for myself to cure me of repin- 
ings,* said Maiy, looking into his face, as if the remembrance of 
it must bring cheeriulness and refreshment. 

*And when shall 1 not think, Maryl When F leave off 
work, I shall want you for a companion; when 1 go to work, 
^ the thought must stir me up. Your judgment must try my 
own,* 


*Oh, husli, Louis 1 thb is not good. Be^ yourself, and bo 
more than yourself, and only think of the i)ast as a time when 
we had a great deal of pleasantness^ and you did me much 
good.* 

‘Did If 


‘ Yes I see it now t am with Aunt Melioenk Yon pot so 
many moiu thoughts in my head, and diowed me that so mudh 
more was mid wholesome than 1 used to fiouy. Dear 
mamma once said you were educating roe ^ and I hope to go 
oi^ and not let your lessons aw:^.* ' ^ 
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*Nayy Maxy, you won good everywhere. If you had not 
bceu Mary, 1 might have made you a great goose. But you 
taught me all the perseverance I ever had. And Oh I Maiy, I 
don’t wonder you do not trust it.* 

* Thera is the forbidden subject,* said Maiy, firmly. 

That was the sort of conveimtion into which they fell now 
and then during those last days of busy sadness. 

Truly it coidd have been worse. Suffering by their own 
fault would have rent them asunder more harshly, and Louis’s 
freedom from all fierceness and violence softened ^1 ineffably to 
Mary. James Frost’s letter of fiery indignation, almost of de¬ 
nunciation, made her thankful that ho was not the pafty con¬ 
cerned ; and Louis made her smile at iBabel’s copy of all his 
sentiments in ladylike phrases. 

The last day came. Louis would not be denied seeing Mary 
on board the Valdivia; and, in spite of all Miss Pousonby^ 
horror of railways, he persuaded her to trust lierself ug^er his 
care to Liverpool She augurad great things from the letter 
which she had entrusted to Maiy, and in which she had spoken 
of Lord Fitzjocclyn in the highest terms her vocabulary could 
furnish. 

They parted bravely. Spectators hindero(hall display of feel¬ 
ing, and no one cried, except Miss Ponsouby. 

* Good-bye, Louis; I will not forget your messages to Tom 
Madison. My love to your father and Aimt Catharine.* 

* Good-bye, M uy; 1 shall see Tom and ChimboroEo yeC 


CHAPTER XXVIJ. 

THE NEW WOULD. 

Btill onward, aa to loathern skiea 
We spread our sails, new stars arise, 

New lights upon the glancing tide, 

Kresh hues where pearl and coral hido: 

What are they all but tokens true 
Of grace for ever fresh and new t 

Prayen for Emigranto. 

T here are some days in the early year, devoid indeed of 
spring brilliance, but full of so^ heavy, steaming ^ 
grance, pmrvading the grey air with sweet odours^ and foi^eiing 
t^ growth of tender bud and fragile stem with an unseen in- 
fluecoe, more mild and kindly than even the-smiling sunbeam or 
the gushing diower. * A growing day,' as the couutiy people 
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teim such gonial, gentle weather, might not be without analogy 
to the brief betrothal of Louis and Mary. 

Subdued and anxious, there liad been little of the ordinary 
light of joy, hope, or gaiety, and their pleasures had been less 
their own than in preparing the happiness of their two friends. 
It was a time such as to be more sweet in memory than it was 
in the present; and the shade which had hung over it, the self- 
restraint and the forbearance^ which it had elicited, had nncon- 
Bcioufily conduced to the dcveloi>mcnt of the characters of both, 
preparing them to endure the parting far more effectually than 
uuinixud enjoyment could have done. The check upon Louis’s 
love of trilling, Iho restraint on his spirits, the being thrown 
Imck on his own judgment when he wanted to lean upon 
Mary, had given him a habit of controllitjg his boyish ways. It 
was a call te train himself in manliness and self-reliance. It 
phanged him from the unstable reed lie once had been, and 
lielpecthim to take one steady and consistcut view of the trial 
required of him and of Mary, and then to act upon it resolutely 
and submissively. , 

With Mary gone, ho cared little what became of him until 
her letters could arrive; and his father, with more attention to 
his Biippo.sed benolit than to his wishes, carried him at once, 
without returning homo, to a round of visits among all Ids 
acquaintance most likely to furnish a distracting amount of 
Christmas gaieties. In the midst of these, there occurred a 
vacancy in the repixisentation of a borough chiefly under the 
influence of Sir Miles Oukstead; and, as it was considered expe¬ 
dient that he should bo brought into Parliament, his father 
repaired with him at once to Uakstead, and involved him in all 
the business of the election.' Oh his success, ho went with his 
father to London for the session, and this vfas all that his 
friends at Korthwold knew of him. He wrote hoiTied notes 
to James or to Mr. Holdsworth on ncccssiiry affairs connected 
with his farm and improvements, mentioning facts instead of 
'leelings, and' promising to write to Aunt Catharine when he 
should have time ; but the time did not seem to come, and it 
WHS easy to believe that his passiveness of will, increased by 
tlio recent stroke, had caused him to be hurried intq a condition 
of involuntary practical activity. 

Mary, meanwhile, was retracing her voyage, in the lull of 
spirits which, after lon^ straining, had nothing to do but to 
wait in patience bracing themselves for a fresh trial Never 
suffering herself at sea, her first feelings, after the final wrench 
of partins^ were interrupted by the necessity of attending to 
her fnoi^ a young motler, with children enough to require all 
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the services that the indefatigable Mary could perform. If 
Mrs. Willis always averred that she never could have gone 
through the voyage without Miss Ponsonby, Mary felt, iu 
return, that the little fretful boy and girl, who would never let 
her sit and think, except when both were asleep, had beon no 
small blessing to her. 

Yet Mary was not so much absorbed and satisfied with the 
visible and practical os had once been the case. The growth 
had not been all on Louis's side. If her steadfast spirit^ had 
strengthened his wavering resolution, the intercourse and sym¬ 
pathy with him had opened and unfolded many & perception 
and quality in her, which had been as tightly and hardly cased 
up as leat-buds in their gummy envelopes. A wider range had * 
been given to her thoughts \ there was a swelling of heart, a 
vividness of sensation, such as she liad not Icuo^n in earlier 
times; she had been taught the mystery of creation, the strange^ 
connexion with the Unseen, and even witli her fellow-men. 
Beyond the ordinary pmctical ]cind ofliccs, for which slTo Imd 
been always ready,^thero was now mingled something of Louis’s 
more comprehensive spirit of questioning what would do them 
good, and drawing food for reflection from their diverse ways. 

She was sensible of the cliange again and u^ain, when sights 
recurred which once had only spoken to her eye. That lumi¬ 
nous sea, sparkling like floods of stars, had been little more 
than * How pretty I how funny 1’ at her first voyage. Now, it 
was not only * How Louis would admire it 1* but * How pro¬ 
fusely, how gloriously has the Creator spread the globe with 
mysterious beauty! how marvellously lias Ho caused His 
creatures to liold forth this light, to attract others to their 
needful food!’ And the furrow of fire left by their vessel’a 
wake spoke to her of that path * like a shiningi light, shining 
more and more unto the perfect day.* If with it came the ro- 
membranco of his vision of tho threads of light, it was not a 
recollection which would lead to repining. 

At Cape 110111, a mighty ice mountain drifted within view^* 
spired, pinnacle(b oncinisted with whiteness, rivalled only 
by the gloiy of summer doud, caverned here and theto 
into hollows of sapphire blue, too deeply dazzling to behold, 
or rising into peaks of clear, hard, chill green; the wild 
fimtostio points sometimes glimmering with fragments of the 
mubow arch; the rich variety, endless beyond measure in 
form and colouring, and not only magnificent fmd terrible in 
the whole mass, but lofely b^ond imagination in each crystal 
too minute for the eya Mary had onoe, on a like occasion, 
only said, *it was very cold ;* and looked to see whether the 
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captain expected the monster to bear down on the ship. But 
the prescut iceberg put her in mind of the sublime aspirations 
which Gothic cathcdi-als seem as if they would fain embody. 
And then, she thought of the marvellous interminable waste ot 
beauty of those untrodden regions, whence yonder enormous 
iceberg was but a small fragment—a petty messenger—regions 
unseen by human eye—beauty untouched by human hand—the 
glory, the sameness, yet the infinite variety of perfect purity. 
l)id it not seem, with all the associations pf cold, of peril, of 
dreariness, to be a visible token that indeed lie who fashioned 
it can prepare * good things post man’s understanding T 

It was well for IVlary that southern constellations, snowy, 
white-winged albatroas, leaping flying-fish, and white-capp^ 
mountain-coast, had been joined in lier mind with something 
higher, deejxjr, and less personal, or their recurrence would 
have brought lior nothing but pain unmitigated in the contrast 
With the time when first she had beheld them six.years ago. 

Theh she had been full of hope and eager ardour to arrive, 
longing for the parental presence of which she had so long been 
deprived, hailing every novel scene as a proof that she was nearer 
home, and without the anticipation of one cloud, only expecting 
to be loved, to love, and to be useful. And now all fond illusions 
as to her father li&d been snatched away, her very love for him 
rendering the perception doubly cruel; her mother, her precious 
mother, for away in Ornicrsficld churchyard—her life probably 
shortened by his harshness—her place occupied by a young girl, 
dififering in language, in Ohurdi, in everything—^Mary’s own 
paidon uncertain, after all her sacrifices— A sense of having 
deeply offended, hung upon her; and her heart was so mitirely 
in England, that had her homo been perfect, her voyage must 
still liave been a cruel efibrt. That one anticipation of being 
rot at rest by her father’s forgivenes;^ and the forlorn despairing 
Itope of his relenting towards Louis, wore all she dared to dwell 
on; and when Mrs. Willis counted the days till she coiild arrive 
cud meet her husband, poor Mary felt as if, but for these two 
i.hanoes of comfort^ she could gladly have prolonged the voyage 
for the rest of her life. 

But on^'lDUTning tropical noon, the Talefieia was entering 
Callao harbour, and Mary, sick and faint at heart, wi^ arraying 
herself in a coloured dr^ lest her mourning should seem to 
upbraid her father. Th&yoyage was over, the ship was anchored 
b^ts were conoing ofif shore, the luggage was being hoisted out 
of the hold, tlie passengers were oongregated on deck, eager tp 
hand, some gazing with curious and enterpiiang eyes on the 
now country, others sctumiiig every boat in hopes of meeting a. 
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fstniliar face. Mr& Willis stood trembling with ho}ie, excite* 
ment, and the st^ge dread often rushing in upon tne last 
moment of expectation. She dong to Mary for support, and 
once said— 

* Oh, Miss Ponsonby, how composed you are f 

Mary’s feelings were too deep—too much concentrated for 
trembling. She csalmcd and soothed the wife’s sudden fright^ 
lest * something sliould have happened to Geoi^oj' and she even 
smiled when the children's scream of ecstasy infected their 
mother, when the papa and uncle they had been watching for 
with straining eyes proved to he standing on deck* close beside 
them. • 

Mary cast her eyes round, and saw nothing of her own. She 
stood apart, while the Willis family were in all the rapture of 
the meeting; she saw them moving off, too bappy and sufficient 
for themselves even to remember her. She lind i dull, heavy 
sensation that she must bear all, aud that this was the beginning f 
and she was about ip begin her arrangements for her llrcary 
landing, when Mrs. Willis’s brother, hlr. Ward, turned back. 
He was a middle-aged merchant, whom her mother had mucli 
liked and esteemed, and there was something cheering in 
his frank, hearty greeting, and satisfaction in seeing her. It 
was more like a welcome, and it brought tbe Willises bock, 
shocked at having forgotten her in the selfishness of their own 
joy; but tlicy had made sure that she had been met Mr. Ward did 
not think that she was expected by the Vafdtvia; Mr. Ponsonby 
had not mentioned it as likely. So they wore all seated in the 
boat, with the black rowers; and while the Willises fondled 
their children, and exchanged home^news, Mr. Ward sat by 
hlary, aud spoke to her kindly, not openly referring to the state 
of her home, but showing a warmth and •consideration which 
evinced much delicate sym])athy. 

They all drove together iii the Willises' carriage up the 
sloping road from Oallao to Lima, and Mary heard astonishment 
such as she had once felt, breaking out in screams from tliep 
children at,the sight of omnibuses filled with gaily-dressed 
negroes, and brown horsewomen in Panama bats and lace-cdgs4 
trousers careering down the road. But then, her fiitber had 
cpme and fetched her from on board, and that dear mamma wii 
waiting in tlie carriage 1 

They entered the old walled town when twilight had already 
closed in, and Mrs. Willis was anxious to take her tired little 
ones home at once. They were set down at their own door; 
but Mr. Warc^ with protecting anxions kindness, innsted on 
seeing Miss Ponsonby saldy home before he would join them. 
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As tUfly drove through the dark streets, Maiy heard a littls 
restless movement, bctrajing some embarrassment; and at lasl^^ 
with an evident desire of I'eaasuring her, he said, * Sefiora Pon- 
Bonby is. thought very pleasing and engaging ;* and then, as if 
willing to chiinge the subject, he hastily added, ‘ I suppose you 
did not speak tlio Pizarro V 

‘No.’ 

‘She has sailed about three wecka She takes home your 
cousin, Mr. Dynevor.’ 

Mary cried out witli surpiise. 

‘ 1 thought him a com{)Ieto iixturo, but he is gone home for a 
year. 'It seems his family property was in the market, and ho 
was anxious to secure it.’ 

‘ How glad his mother will be!’ was all Mary could say, as 
there rushed over her the thought of the wonderful changes 
this would make in Dynevor Terrace. . ITer first feeling was 
that she must tell Louis; h^r second, that two oceans were be¬ 
tween them ; and then she thoyght of Aunt Catharine having 
lived, after all, to see her son. 

She had forgotten to expect the turn when tho carriage 
wheeled under tho arched entry of her father’s house. All was 
gloom and stillness, except where a little light shone in a sort 
of porter’s lodge iipon tho eager negro features of two blackly 
with mudi gesticulation, playing at dice. They came ont 
hastily at the sound of the carriage; and as Mr. Ward handed 
out Maxy, and inquired for Mr. Ponsonby, she recognised and 
the white-woolled old Xavier, the mayor domo. Poor 
old Xavier i Often had she huuted and.teased him, and tried 
to make him understand * coaaa de InglfUerra^ and to make him 
cease from bis beloved dice j but no sooner did he see her face 
than, with a cry of jby, ‘ La ScSorita Maria! la ^iSorita Maria f 
down he went upon his knees, and began kissing the hem of her 
dre^ 

All the rest ^ tho negro establidiment came round, capering 
and chattering Spanish ; and, in the confusion, Mary could not 
get her question heard-^Whe’re was her father ? and Xavier’s 
vehement threats and commands to the others to be silent, did 
iiot produce a calm. At last^ bearing a lights there came for¬ 
ward a faded, sallow dame, with a candle in her hand, who 
might have sat for the picture of the Duefia Bodriguea^ and at 
her appeai'ance the negtoes subsided. She was on addition to 
the establishment since Mary's departure; but in her might be 
easily recognised the Tia, the individual who in limenian house¬ 
holds holds a position between. oompuiion and honsekeeper. 
She introditced herself by the lugubrious appellation of S^ora 
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PoJorei, and, receiving. Mary with obsequious Murteij, ex» 
plained that the SeSor and S^ra wcffe at a tertviia, or evening 
party. She lighted Mary and Mr. Ward into the quadra; and 
there Mr. Wai^ shaking hands with her as if he would thereby 
compensate for all that was wanting in her weloomei promised 
to go and inform her father of her urrlyaL 

Mary stood in the large dark room, with the soft matted floor, 
and the windows high up near the carved timbered ceiling tbo 
single lamp, burning in rum, casting a dim gleam over th§ wdU- 
known furniture, by which her mother bad striven to give an 
English appearance to the room. It was very dreary, and she 
would have given the world to be alone with her throbbing 
head, her dull heartache, and the weariness of spmts over long 
wound up'for the meeting; hut her own apartment could be no 
refuge until it had been deansed and made ready^ and Dolores 
and Xavier were persecuting her every moment with thdr hos¬ 
pitality and their inquiries. Then came a quick, manj^ tread, 
and for a moment her heart almost seemed to stand stifl, in the 
belief that it was her father; hut it was only Robson, hurrying 
in to ofEer his services and apologies. Perhaps he was the veiy 
last person she could bear to see, feeling, as she did, that if be 
had more elplicit, all the offence woulc^ have been spared. 
He was so much awara of all family matters, and was aocus- 
tomed to so much confidence from her father, that she could 
not believe him nuconsdous; and there was something hateful 
to her in the plausible frankness and deferential ilsmiliarity of 
his manners, as, brushing up his sandy hair upon his forehead, 
he poured forth ezpliiuations that Mr. Ponsonby would be’ de¬ 
lighted, but grieved that no one had xUet her— Valdivia not 
m:pect^ so soon—not anticipated the pleasure—^if they had 
imagined that Miss Ponsonby was a paasdiger-*- 

*My father desired that I would come out by her,* said 
Mary, 

* Ay, true—so he informed me; but smoe^ later intelligence* 
—and he cast a glance at Mary, to Judge how much flirther ^ 
go; but meeting^ with nothing but severity, he covered the im¬ 
pertinence by sayi^ * Ih &ot, Ihough the Valdivia was slan- 
tioned, and Mia Willi^ Mr. Ponsonby bad reason to supposo 
yon would not receive his letters in time to avail yourself ci the 
escort.* 


'1 did so, however,* said Maij, ooldfy,' 

'Most g^tifying. Mr. and Mrs. Ponsonby will be highly 
^gistifled. In flkct, Miss Ponsonl^, 1 must oomess that wee a 
most unfortunate blunder of mine lest August. 1 not 

have fidlen into the error had 1 not been so loi^ aibe^t at 
• * t * 
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Oiiayaqiiil that I had had no oj^poriuniiy of judging of tb« 
amiable lady; and 1 will own to much natural surprise and 
some indignation, before I had had the pleasure of persenal 
acquaintance with the charms and the gi'aces— Hemt In 
eilect, it was a step that no one could have recommended; and 
when your noble relative put it • to me in so many words whc< 
ther 1 would counsel your continuing your journey, I could not 
take it on me to urge a measure so painful to your feelings, 
unaware ns 1 was then of the amiable qualities of the lady wlio 
occu])ic3 the situation of the highly beloved and esteemed —* 

hi ary coulcl not bear to hear her mother*s name in his mouth, 
so she ‘ cut him short by saying, ‘ I Bii})poso you thought you 
acted for the best, Mr. Kobson; it was veiy unfortunate, but it 
cannot bo heljHjd. Pray can you tell me where the lad Madison 
is Y she added, resolved to show him that sho would not discuss 
l.hcse matters with him ; * I have a parcel for him.’ 

*Hc,is at the San Benito mine, Miss Ponsonby.* 

* How docs he go on 1’ , 

* Well— 1 may say very well, allowing for inexperience. He 
appears a steady, intelligent lad, and 1 have no doubt will answer 
the purpose well.’ 

There was one gratificarion for hlaiy, at least, in the plcasura 
this would afford at Iiotnc; but Hobson continued making con¬ 
versation about Mr. Dynevor s visit to England, and the quan¬ 
tity of work this temporary absence entailed on him; and then 
on tlio surprise it would be to his patron to find her, and Doha 
Hosa’s interest in her, and the numerous gaieties of tho bride, 
and the admiration she excited, and his own desire to be useful. 
This afforded Mary an opportunity for getting rid of him at 
last, by sending liim to make ari'angements for her buggaige to 
be sent from Callao the next moiming. 

Ten nodnutos more, half spent in conquering her disgust, lialf 
jn sick anticipation, and other feet were ci'ossing the matted 
ra/d, the curtain over the doorway was drawn aside, and there 
stood her father, and a lady, all white and diamonds, by his sido. 
He held out his arms, Maiy fell into them, and it was the samo 
kind rough kiss which hud greeted her six yeara back. It 
seemed to bb forgiveness, consolatiou, strength, Ml at once; and 
their words mingled—'Papa, you forgive me’—'lldary, my good 
girl, IMid not think they would have let you come back to' me. 
This was but a drcaiy Comiug home for you, my dear.’ And 
then, instantly changing his language to Spanish, he added, 
‘^pjiealmg to his wife^ that had they guessed she was on board, 
ttMay vvoMd have come to meet her, 

Jaoaita replied eomestly to that e0ect, and warmly embraced 
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Mary, piling for 8U(^ an arrival) and hoping that Dolores 
had made her comfortable. The rest of the conversation was 


carried on in the same tongue. Bosita was much what hlaiy 
had expected—of a beautiful figure, with fine eyes, and splendid 
raven hair, but without much feature or expression. She looked 
almost like a dream io-night, however, with her snowy robea^ 
and the diamonds sparkling with their dew-drop fioshcs in her 
hair and on her arms, with the fitful light caught from the in¬ 
sufficient candlea All she ventured to say had a timid grace¬ 
fulness and simplicity that were very winning; and her husband 
glanced more than once to seo if she were not gaining upon his 
daughter; and so in truth she was, personally, though* it was 
exceedingly painful to see her where Maxy had been used to see 
that dear suffering faco; and it was impossible not to feel the 
contrast with her father os painfully incougruoigk Mr. Fon- 
Bonby was a large man, with the jovial manner of one nevef 
accustomed to self-i'estraint ; good birth and breeding making 
him still a gentleman, in spite .of his loud voice and the traces 
of self-indulgence^ Ho was mddy and bronzed, and bis eye¬ 
brows and hair looked as if touched by hoar frost; altogether 


as dissimilar a partner as could be devised for the slender girlish 
being by his side. y 

Alter a little Spanish convei’sation, all kind on his side, and 
thus infinitely relieving Mary, they parted for the night. She 
laid before him the packet of letters, which she hod held all this 
time as the last link to Louis, and sought his eye as she did so 
with a look of ap|xial j but ho carefully averted his glance, and 
she could read nothing. 

Weary as she was, Mary heard again and again, through her 
nnglazed windows, the watchman's musical cry of *Av6 MaHa 
^nsima, laa —es tembladoP Viva Peru* y aevenoP and chid 

herself for foolish anticipations that Louis would hem: and 
admire all the strange sounds of the New World. The kind¬ 
ness of her welcome gave her a little hope; and she went over 
and over again her own port of the di^ssion which she 
pected, almost persuading herself that Louis's own conduct and 
her aunt's testimony must win the day. ' 

She need not have spent so many hours in preparation for 
the morning. She was up early, in hopes of seeing her father 
before be went to his office; but he was gone for a ride. The 
J2nglish breakfiust^ which had been establisbed, mudi to his con¬ 
tent, by her own exertions, had quite vanished; each of the 
family had a cup of diocolatc in |mvate, and there was no 
meeting till, late in tho morning, Koslta sauntered into her 
room, embmeed her, made inquiries as to her rest^ informed her 

t3 
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that she was going to the Opera that nighl^ and h^ged her to 
accom])any her. To appear in public with Rosita was the tri¬ 
bute for which Mary had come out, so she readily agreed; and 
thereu})Ou the Senora digressed into the subject of dress, and 
required of Mary a display of all her robes, and an account of 
the newest fashions of the English ladiea It was all with such 
innocent, earnest pleasure, that Mary could not be annoyed, and 
good-naturedly made all her disappointing display. 

The midday meal brought her father—still kind and affec¬ 
tionate, but never dropping the Spanish, nor manifesting any 
consciousness of her letters. She had hopes of the period 
allotted to the siesta, to which custom, in old days, she had 
never acceded, but had always spent the interval on any special 
occupation—above all, to writing for him; but he went off 
without any,notice of her, and she was in no condition to dis¬ 
pense with the repose, for her frame was tired out, though her 
Lopes and fears could not even let her dreams rest. 

Then came a drive with Rosita, resplendent in French milli¬ 
nery ; then supper; then the Opera, to which her father accom¬ 
panied them, still without a word. Another day was nearly the 
same, only that this time she had to do her be^ to explain ^he 
newest fashions ii; behalf of a dress of BositaX then being made, 
and in the evening to go to a party at the Consul’s, where she 
met Mr. Ward, and had some talk which she might have en¬ 
joyed but for her suspense. 

On the third, Rosita was made happy by unpacking on ele¬ 
gant little black papier maehi table, a present from Miss Pon- 
sonby. Good Melicent! were ever two sisters-in-law moi*e 
unlike? But Lord Ormcrsfield had done Rosita and her hus¬ 
band good service. If Aunt Meliccht had first learned the 
real facts, her wratff would have been extrmne—a mere child, 
a foi'eigncr, a Roman Catholic, a nun 1 Her horror would have 
known no bounds, and she would, perhaps, have broken with 
her brother for over. But by making the newly-married pair 
'rioiuns of injustice, the Eoi-l had made the reality a relief, and 
Melicent had written dvilly to her brother, and a sisterly sort 
of stiff letter to the bride—of which the Limenian could not 
uudostand one word; so that Maiy had to render it all into 
Spailijsh, even to her good aunt’s hopes that Rosita would be 
kind to her, and use all her infiuence in favour of her happi¬ 
ness. 

Whether Rosita would have comprehended tins without 
Mary’s blushes might be questioned, hut she did say, *Ahl 
jesl yoR were to haro married the Yisconde^ were you not? 
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£1 Seftor iras so angry! Did his fatbw forbid when your 
father refused yonr portion f 

' Oh no; he would receive me if I brought nothing.* 

* And yon wish to marry t* said Hosita. 

* If my father would only consent.* 

*But why did you come hcre^ thenf* said Bosita, opening 
her large eyea 

* My father commanded me.* 

* England is a long way off,* said Bosita, languidly; Mio 

could not have reached you there. You would have been a 
great lady and noble! How could you come away) if he would 
still have you 1* • 

' Because it would have been wrong. We could not have 
been happy in disobeying my father.* 

* Ah 1 but you could have dvno penance. | had many 
penances to do for quitting my convent; Padre Inigo was veiy; 
severe; but they ara over at lost, and I am free for givi^ alms 
twice a*week, and the Sisters have forgiven me, and send me so 
many silver flowers and dulcea ; I will show them to you some 
day. Could you not have done penance f 

* I am afraid not.* 

* Ah! I forgot you were a heretic, poor thi|ig 1 How incon¬ 
venient 1 And so you will not come with mo to the bull-fight 
next Sunday 1* 

Such being Kosita’s ideas on the point, Mary gave up much 
hope in her influence, and tried what a good-humoured announce¬ 
ment of her re-establishment of the English breakfast would 
eflect towards bringing her father to a but he never 

came near it. The waiting in silence was miserable enoiigh for 
iierself, but she would have continued to bear it except for the 
injustice to Louis, who must not be kept in (suspense. Tbo 
departure of the next English mail should be the limit of her 
endurance; and after a day of watching, she finally went up to 
her father when he would have bidden her good-night, and said, 
in English, * Papa, if you please, I must sp^ to you.’ ** 

* So you ^all, jny dear, but we are all tired; we must have 
our n4iht*8 rest* 

* NOf papa, it must be to-night, if you please. It is neoeesaiy 
for me to know before to-morrow how 1 am to write to Lord 
Fitnooelyn.* , 

< pflbaw! Msiy, Tve settled that young fellow f 

* Papa, I don’t think you know—* 

* Pve writtmi him a civil answer, if that’s what you mean, 
muidi civiller than he or his father deserve^' be said, iqveiddi^ 
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loud, atid trying to fling away from her; but sho stood hev 
ground, and spoko calmly and steadily, though her heart beat 
violcntly- 

* You do not understand the true state of the case, papa; and 
without doing so, you cannot write such aii answer as they 
deserve.* 

* I know this, that old Ormcrsfield has been the curse of tny 
lifel* and out poured one of those torrents of fierce passion 
which had been slowly but surely tho death of his wife. Mary 
had never heard one in the full tide before, but she stood firm ; 
there were none of the tears, such os, in her mother, had been 
wont iSo exasperate him further, but with pale checks, corn- 
pt'eased lips, and hands locked together, her heart was one silent 
entreaty that it might bo forgiven him above. Thus she stood 
while the stprm of anger raged, and when at last it had ex- 
Jiaustcd itself, ho said, in a lower voice, * And so you are still 
taken with this fellow’s son, tliis young ]>uppy I I thought you 
had more spirit and sense, Mary, or 1 never would have trusted 
you among them.* 

* There are very few people in this world half so good or so 
right-minded os Fitzjocclyii,* said Mary, earnestly and delibe¬ 
rately. * It Wiis fho who bade mo come to you, well knowing 
that wo could never bo happy without your consent.’ 

*Oh! he did so, did hcl lie is deeper than I thought; 
would not risk your fortune. Why, Mary, I did not think a 
girl of your sense could be so taken in! It is tmnsparent, I 
tell you. They get you there, flatter you up with their atten¬ 
tions, but when they find you too wise for them the first time, 
olT goes this youth to Miss Conway, finds her a bad speculation, 
no heiress at all, and disposes of her to his cousin. I wonder if 
he’ll find old Dynevbr grateful. Meanwhile tlie old Lord must 
needs como out here, finds our gains a better prize than ho 
expected, trumps up this story at Valparaiso, takes you in, and 
brings you home to this precious youth. And yon, and your 
launt too, are ready to believe it all I I always knew that women 
were fools whenever a title came in their way; I see it more 
than ever now, since you and Melicent are both like the rest 
of ’em.* 

*Papa,* said Mazy, again rallying her firmness, *we have 
found sadly how easy it is to be deceived when one is not on 
the spot. Will you listen to me, who saw it all f 

* No, Mary, I will not hear the nonsense they have put into 
your head, my |)oor girl No 1 1 tell you it is of no use I It 
IS my resolute purpose that not one farthing of mine shall go 
to patch up the broken-down Ormersfield property 1 The man 
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!• my enemy, and has sown dissension in myihinily from tho 
first moment I connected myself with him. I'll never see my 
daughter his son's wife. 1 wonder ho had the impudence to 
propose it 1 I shall think you lost to all fouling for your &ther, 
if you say another word al^ut it.' 

‘Vciy well,’ said Mary, with steady submission. ‘Then I 
will only write one more letter to Fitgocelyn, and tell him that 
your objections are insuperable, and that ho must think of it no 
more.* 

* That's right, Maiy ! you are a good girl, after all I You'll 
stand by your father, in'spite of all the llouso of Z'ocrsl I'm 
glad to see you hold up your head so bravely. So you did fancy 
being a Viscountess, did you? but it is not a heartbreaking 
inaltcr either, my girl!' 

This was too much for Mary, and when her, father would 
have kissed her, she laid her head on his shoulder and wcj^t 
silently but bitterly. 

‘ lla 1 what's all this) Why, you don’t pretend to care for a 
young mercenary/camp like that V 

* He is the noblest, most generous, most disinterested man I 
ever knew 1* said Mary, standing apart) and speaking clearly. 
*I give him np because yon command mo, fa^cr, but 1 will not 
hear lum spoken of unjustly.' 

‘ Ila 1 ha 1 so long as you give him up, we won't quan*cl. 
Ho shall be all that, and more too, if you like; and we’ll never 
fight over tho matter again, since 1 have you safe bock, my 
child.' 

‘ 1 do not mean to mention him again,' said hlaiy; ‘ 1 wish 
to obey you.' 

' Then there's an end of the matter. You’ll get over it, my 
girl, and we'll find some honest man weftrth two of your mg< 
gar^y, proud-spirited earls. There, 1 know you are a reason¬ 
able girl that can be silent, and not go on teasing. So, Mary, 
you may have a cup of tea for me to-morrow in the sa&», like 
old times. Good-night, my dear.' ** 

Waiting upon hiinselfl That was the reward that Mr. 
Ponsonby held out to Lis daughter for crushing her first loi^ 

Bat it was a reward. Anything that drew her father nearer 
to her was received with gratitude by Mary, and the words of 
kindness in some degree softened the blow. She had never had 
much hope, though now she found it‘had been more than she 
had been willing to believe ; and even now die could not abso¬ 
lutely cease to entertain some hopes of the results of Olivers^ 
retoxii, nor silence one lingering fancy that Louis might yet 
wi^t unbound j altbougb s^ told hors^ his vaciUation li»> 
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tween Herself and Isabel, of bis father's influence, and of the 
certainty that he would see many more worthy of his love than 
herself. Not any one who could love him so well—oh no! 
But when Mary found her thoughts taking this turn, she rose 
up as she lay, clasped her hands together, and repeated half 
aloud again and again, * Be Thou my all 1* 

And by the morning, though Mary's cheek was very white, 
and her eyes sunken for want of sleep, she had a cheerful word 
for hep father, and a smile, the very sight of which would have 
gone to the hcait of any one of those from whom he had cut 
her oif. ' ' 

Then*she wrote her letters. It was not so liard to make this 
final sevei'anco as it had been to watch Louis's face, and think 
of the pain she had to inflict. Many a time had she weighed 
each phrase sl^e set down, so that it might offend neither against 
sincerity nor resignation, and yet be soothing and consoling, 
^ome would have thought her letter stiff and laboured, but she 
had learned to believe that a grayo and careful stylo befitted a 
serious occasion, and would have thought inpoherency childish 
or aflccted. 

Slie released him entirely from his engagement, entreating 
him not to rebel f^inst the decision, but to join her in thank¬ 
fulness that no shade need be cost over the remembrance of the 
happy hours spent together; and begging him not to grieve^ 
since she had, after the first pain, boon able to acquiesce in the 
belief that the separation might conduce to his happiness; and 
she should always regard him as one of those most near and 
dear to her, and rejoice in whatever was for his welfare, glad 
that his heart was still yonng enough to form new tics. * For* 
give me for speaking ihu:^' she added j * I know that it may 
wound you now, but there may come a time when it may make 
you feel more at ease and unfettered; and I could not endure 
to imagine that the aflbetion which you brought yourself to 
lavish on one so unworthy, should stand in the way of your 
Hkppiness for lifa* She desired him to make no answer, but to 
consider this as the final dissolution: and she concluded by all 
that slie thought would prove m(»t consoling, as to the present 
state of afirmra with her; and with a few affectionate word^ to 
show tiiat he was stiU a great deal to her, though eveiything 
he might not be. 

This done, Mary faced 'her life in the New World. She had 
to form her habits for herself, for her importance in the bouse 
was geme; but sbe wont to work resolutdy, and, Icmdiy as she 
was, she had &r more resouicea than if she had never been at 
OrmoBfield. ^e had mauf hours to mid she un- 
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paiked hci* books, and set herself oonrses of study, to whidi Louis 
liad o})eQed the door. She unveiled her eyes to natural his¬ 
tory, and did not find flower or butterfly unsoothing. She 
undertook the not very hopeful task of teaching a tiny negro 
imp, who answered the purpose of a bell, to read and work; 
and she was persevering in her efforts to get Xavier and 
Dolores to make her father comfoiiable. 

Her father was decidedly glad of her company. Ho liked 
conversation, and enjoyed the morning meeting, to whiol} Mr. 
Ward was often a weTcorae addition, delighting in anything so 
English, and tiiidiiig Miss Ponsonby much improved % her in¬ 
troduction to English society. Sometimes Maiy wrote>for her 
father, and now and then was consulted; and sho was always 
grateful for whatever mode her feel herself of use. She was on 
kind and friendly terms with Kosita, but they di(] not become 
more intimate than at first. The Senora was swinging in a 
hammock half-asleep, with a cigarette between her li|)s, all the 
morning; and when she emerged from this torpid stdCe, in a 
splendid toilette, she had too many more congenM friends often 
to need her step-daughter in her visits, her expeditions to lot¬ 
teries, and her calls on her old friends tho nuns. On a fast- 
day, or any other occasion that kept her a^ home, she cither 
arranged her jewels, discussed her dresses, or hatl somo lively 
chatter, wliich she called learning English. Sho coaxed, fondled, 
and domineered prettily over Mr. Ponsonby j and he looked on 
amused, gratified lier caprices, caressed her, and seemed to re¬ 
gard her as a pretty pet and plaything. 


CHATTER XXVIli 

THE TWO PEEDBAaON& 

The red dragon and the white, 

Hard together gan they amite, 

* Witli mouth, jiaw, and tail, 

Between hem was full hard batail. 

Hiftory of Merlin, 

S PRING was on the borders of summer, when one alternoon, 
as Clara sat writing a note in the drawing-room, she heard 
a tap at the door of the little aitting-room, and springing to 
open it, she beheld a weloome sight 
'L^isl How glad I ami Where do you come fromf 
*JiMt ihe station/ said Louis. 
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* What makes you knock at that door, now tho drawing-room 
is alivef 

* 1 could not venture on an unceremonious invasion of Mra 
James Frost’s territory,* 

‘ You’ll find no distinction of territory here,* laughed Clara. 
* It was a fiction that we were to live in separate rooms, like 
naughty children. Does not the drawing-room look nice?’ 

* As much improved as the inhabitant. Where are the otlicr 
natives)’ 

‘ Granny and Isabel are walking, and will end by picking up 
Jem coming but of school We used to wait for him so often, 
tliat aHast ho said wo sliould bo laughed at; so there’s a law 
agiiinst it which no one daitis to transgress but granny.’ 

‘ So 1 conclude that you are a happy family.’ 

* After al^, it was woith spending two years at school to 
pnjoy properly the having it over.’ 

* I gjive Jem credit for having secured a fii-st-rate governess 
for you.* 

* That she is I Why, with her I really d 9 like reading and 
drawing all the morning ! 1 almost believe that some day 1 
siiall wake up and find myself an accomplished young lady I 
And, Loui^ havocyou read the last Western Magazine V 

* I Imve read very little for sport lately.’ 

* Then I must tell you. Jem was bemoaning himself about 
having nothing to give to the new Blind Asylum; and tlio 
next evening Isabel brought out tho prettiest little manuscript 
book, tied with blue ribbon, and told him to do ns he pleased 
with it. It was a charming account of her expedition to the 
Hebrides, written out for her sisters, without a notion of any¬ 
thing further; but Jom sent it to tliis Magazine, and it is 
accci)tod, and the fii^t part is out. She will Imve quite a sum 
for it, and all is to go to the Blind Asylum !’ 

* Capital!—^Ijet me take it home to-night, Clara, and I will 
stand an examination on it to-morrow.’ 

^ < We ask her whether she projects a sketch of the Paris Revo¬ 
lution,’ said Clara, laughing. * She has a fiunopiB heap of manu¬ 
scripts in her desk, and one long story about a Sir Boland, who 
had his name before she knew Jem, but it is all unfinished; she 
tore out a great many pages, and has to make a new finish; and 
1 am'afbud the poor miiglit is going to die of a mortal wound 
at his lady’s feet IsabM likes sad things best;—but oh I here 
they oom^ and I’m talking dreadful treason.* 

Three more joyouolooking people could hardly have been 
found than those who entered the room, welcoming Louis witli 
deltghf^ and asking what good wind had brought lum. 
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* Partly that Inglewood is crying out for the inostcr^s eyo,' 
said Louis; * and partly tliat my fattier fancied X looked fagged, 
and kindly let me run down for a holiday.* 

am of his mind/ said Mrs. Frost, tenderly; ^tlmro is an 
M.P. expression gathering on your brows, Louis.* 

* For you to dispel, Aunt Kitty. I told him you were the 

best dissipation, and Virginia was of the samo mind. Isabel, 
she says Dynevor Terrace is the only placo she over wishes to 
see again.* , 

*I)o you often see Virginia 1* asked Isabel. 

* Not unless I go early, and beg for her; and then she gene¬ 
rally has some master. That last onset of accomjdishxicuts u 
serious 1* 

* Yes,' said Isabel, * the sense of leisure and tranquillity here 

is marvellous I* , 

* Not leisure in tho sense of idleness,* said James. 

‘ No/ said Isabel; ‘ but formerly idle requirements thronged 
my time, and for nothing worth doing could I find leisure.* 
‘There is nothing more exacting than idle requirements,* 
said James. ‘ Pmy is Clara accepting that invitation ? Coiuo 
to dinner, Louis, and give us an excuse.* 

‘ No, he won'V said Mra Frost, ‘ he will teke my side. These 
young people want to cast off all their neighbours.* 

‘Now, granny/ exclaiihed James, ‘have we not dutifully 
dined all round) Did not Isabel conduct Clara to that ball ? 
Is it not hard to reproach us with sighing at an evening immo¬ 
lated at the shrine of the BiebardsonsP 
‘Well, my dears, you must judge.* 

‘1 am ready to do whatever you think right; I leave you to 
settle it/ said Isabel, moving out of the room, that Louis might 
be free for a more intimate conversation. • 

‘Now/ cried James, ‘is it in the nature of things that she 
should live in such society as Mrs. Walby’s and Mia. Eichnrd- 
soifst People who call her Mrs. James 1* 

‘ Such a queen as she looks among them 1* said Clara. ' 
‘Onecomfortois, they don’t like that>* said Jami^ ‘Even 
Mrs. Caloott is not flattered by her precedence. I hope wo 
shall soon be droj^ed out of their parties. As long as 1 uo my 
duty by their sons, what right have they to impose the penance 
of toeir society on my wife 9 All the irksomeness of what she 
has and none of the compensations t* 

‘ BUssfol solitude 1* said Louia^ ‘ thereto I leave you.* 

‘ Ton are not going yet 1 You mean to dine here T was the my. 
*My dear friend^’ he said, holding up hia hand% ‘if you only 
knew how 1 long to have no one to sp^ to 1* 
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* You cryfng out for silence I’ exclaimed JamM. 

* I am panting for what I bavo not bad tiiese fire montbs—> 
apace for my thoughts to ttim round.’ 

* Surely you are at liberty to form your own habits T said 
James. 

‘ I am told so -whenever my father sees me receive a note/ 
said Louisj wearily; * but I see that, habituated os he is to 
living alone, he is never really at ease unless I am in the way; 
so I njake our liours agree as far os our respective treadmills 
permit; and though we do not speak much, I can never think 
in company.*' 

^ Don*t you have your rides to youmelf 1* 

*Why, no. My fatlier will never ride enough to do him 
good, unless ho wants to do me good. People are all surprised 
to see him lopking so well; the countiy lanes make him quite 
l^ooming.* 

‘ But not you, my poor boy/ said his aunt; * I am afraid it is 
a sad strain.’ 

* There now. Aunt Kitty, I am gone. I mpst have the plea- 
sure of looking natural sometimes, without causing any vitupe¬ 
ration of any one beyond seas.* 

* You shall look^ust as you please if you will only stay. We 
are just going to dinner.* 

* Thank you, let me come to-morrow. I shall be better com¬ 
pany when I have had my sulk out.’ 

His aunt followed him to the stairs; and he turned to her, 
saying, anxiously, * No letter 1* She shook her head. ‘ It would 
be barely possible/ he said; ' but if it would only come while 1 
am at home in peace!’ 

* Ah! this is sadly trying 1’ said* she, parting his hair on his 
brow as he stood sotne steps below her, and winning a sweet 
smile from him. 

*A11 for the best,* he said. *One thing may mitigate an¬ 
other. That political whirlpool might suck me in, if 1 had any 
Heart or hopes for it. And, on the other hand, it would be veiy 
unwholesome to be left to my own inertness—^to be as good for 
nothing as X.feel.* 

. * My poor dear boy, you are veiy good about it. 1 widi yon 
could have been spared* 

*I did not come to make you sad, Aunt Kitty/ he replied, 
smiling f *no; I get som^ energy book when I rememlx^’ that 
tliis may be a proWion. Her mother would not have thought 
me man miough, and that is what I have to work for. Whether 
this end well or not, she is the leading star of my life.* And, 
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wiih the renewal of spirit with which he had spoken, he pressed 
his onnt*8 hand, and ran downwitairs. 

When he rode to Northwold, the following afternoon, having 
spent the morning in walking over his firids^ he overtook a 
most comfortable couple—James and Isabel, retaining from 
their holiday stroll; and Louts, leaving his horse at the inn, 
and joining them, began to hear all their school affairs. James 
had thrown liis whole heart into his work, had been making 
various reforms, introducing new studies, making a point, of re¬ 
ligious instruction, and mediating on a coarse of lectures on 
history, to be given in the evenings, the attendance to be volun¬ 
tary, but a prize held out for proficiency. Louis took’ up the 
subject eagerly, and Isabel entered into the discussion with all 
her soul, and the grammar<8chool did indeed seem to be in a 
way to become something veiy superior in tone, to anything 
Northwold had formerly seen, engrossing as it did aU the powcr^i 
of a man of such ability, in the full vigour of youth. 

Talking earnestly, the trio had reached the Tentice, and James 
was unlatching the iron gate, when he interrupted himself in 
the midst of detailing his views on modem languages to say, 

* No, I have nothing for you.* 

*Sir, I beg your pardon!' was the quick reply from a 
withered, small, but not ill-dressed old man ; * 1 only asked —* 

* Let the lady pass,’ said James, peremptorily, wishing to save 
his wife from annoyance; *it is of no use, I never look at 
petitions.' 

‘ Surely he is not a beggar I* said Isabel, as he drew her on. 

* You may be easy about him, my dear,' said James. * He 

has hold of Louis, who would swallow tho whole Spanish 
legion of impostors. He will be after us directly with a pite¬ 
ous stoiy.* * 

T^ouis was after him, with a fiice more than naif arch fun—• 

* Jem, Jem, it is your uncle!' 

* Nonsense i How can you be so taken in I Don't go imd 
disappoint granny—^TU mtie him.' 

'Taibscare, Jem—^it is Oliver, and no mistake! Why, he ui 
as like you as Pendragon blood can make him 1 Go and’beg 
his pardon.' 

James hastened down-stairs, as Louis bounded up—sought 
SLn. Frost in the sitting-roomi^ and, without ceiemony, rushed 
up and knodeed at the l^d-room door.* Jane opened it. 

* He is come 1* cried Louis —* Oliver is come.* 

Old Jane gave a shridr, and ran back wildly, clapping her 
hands. Her mistress start^ forward —* Gome 1—where f 
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* Here I—-iu tlie Hall with Jem.* 

He feared that he had been too precipitate, for she hid her 
face in her hands; but it was the intensity of thankf^ring; and 
though her whole frame was in a tremor, she flew rather than 
ran forward, never even seeing Louis*s proffered arm. He had 
only reached the landing-place, whmi beneath he heard the 
greeting —* Mother, I can take you home—Cheveleigh is ypura* 
But to her the words were drowned in her own breathless cry—• 

* My boy 1 my boy i* She saw, knew, heard nothing, save that 
the son, missed and mourned for thii’ty-four years, was safe 
within her ams, the longing void filled up She saw not that 
the stripling had become a worn and elderly mau,—she recked 
not how ho came. Ho was Oliver, and she had him again I 
Whnt wim the rest to her 1 

Those words 1 They might bo out of taste, but Fitrjocolyn 
guessed that to 8i)eak them at the first meeting had been the 
vision ^f Oliver's life—the object to which be had sacrificed 
everything. Aud yet how chill, and unheeded they fell 1 

Louis could have stood moralizing, but hi^ heart had begun 
to throb at the chance that Oliver brought tidings of Mary. 
Ho felt himself an intnisive spectator, and liastcncd into the 
drawing-room, when Clara nearly i*an against him, but stood 
still. * 1 beg your pardon, but what is Isabel telling me ? Is 
it reallyf 

* lieolly I Kindred blood signally failed to speak.* 

Clara took a turn up and down the room. * I say, Louis^ 
ought 1 to go down T 

* Ko; leave him and granny to their happiness,' said Louis; 
and James, at the same moment running up, threw himself into 
a chair, with an emphatic * There 1* 

* Dear grandinamfiia 1’ said Isabel; * 1 hope it is not too 
much for her.’ 

James made no answer. 

* Are you disappointed in him, dear James f she continued. 

** *1 could not bo disappointed,* he answered, shortly. 

*Poor man—^he has a poor wdeome among you,* said Louis. 

* Welcome is uot to be bought,* said James. *1 could not 
stand lioaring him reply to poor granny's heartfelt rapture 
with his riches and his Chevdeigh, as if that were aU. die could' 
prize.* 

Steps were mounting the stairs, and the aler^ sharp tones of 
Oliver were heard—* Married theni Should have wiuted— 
done it in style.* 

James and Isabel glanced at eadi other in amused indigna¬ 
tion ; aud Mrs. Frost entered, tremulous with joy, aud^ her 
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hiagLi hozd eyes lustrous with tears, os she lefuit on the arm of 
her recovei'ed son. He was a little, spare, shrivelled maUf drolly 
like his ne|<hevr, but vrith all the youthfuincss dried out of him, 
the freckles multiplied by scores, and the keen black eyes 
sunken, sharpened, and 8un*ounded with in numerable shrewd 
•puckers. The movements were even more brisk, os if time 
wera money; and in speech, the small change of {larticles was 
omitted, and every word seemed bitten off shori at the cud; 
the whole man, in gesture manner and voice, an almost gro- 
^tesque caricature of all James’s peculiarities. 

* Mrs. Koland Hynevor, I prcsiimo ?’ said Oliver, os Isabel 

came forward to meet him. • 

‘ Never so known hitherto,’ returned her husband. * hfy uifo 
is Mrs. James Frost, if you please.* 

*That is over now,’said Oliver, consequentially^ and as his 
mother presented to him ^poor Henry’s little Clara,’ ho kisseik 
her affectionately, s.aying, ‘ Wcll-gi’owu young lady, ugon my 
word ! Like her father—thataright.’ 

*Hcre is almost|inothor grandciiild,* said Mrs. Frost—'Louis 
Fitzjocelyn—not much like the Fitsjoculyn you remember, but 
a new M.P. as he was then.' 

‘ Humph r said Oliver, with a dry sound, apparently expi’css- 
ing, Sq that is what our Parliament is made o£ ' Father well V 
he asked. 

* Quite well, tlmuk you, sir.* 

Oliver levelled his keen eyes on him, as though noting down 
observations, while he was burning for tidings of Mary, yet 
held back by reserve and sense of the uiicongcnialiiy of the 
man. His aunt, however, in the midst of her own joy, marked 
his restless eye, and put the question, whether Mary Ponsoiiby 
had arrived) * * 

* Ha 1 you let her go, did you V said Oliver, turning on Louis. 

t(dd 'hcr father you’d be no such fool. He was in a proficr 

rage at your letter, but it would have blown over if you 
stuck by her, and he is worth enough to set you all on your 
legs.* , 

Louis could not bring himself to make any answer, and lus 
mothmr interrupted by a question as to DoSa liosa. 

* like all the rest. Eyes and feet, that’s all Foolish busi¬ 
ness 1 But what possesi^ Ormcmfilcld to make such a blunder t 
1 never saw Ponsonby in such a tabtrum, and his are no 
tiifiea** 

' It was all the fault of your clerk, Bobson,* said James; ' he 
would not refute the story.* * 

* Sharp fellow, Robson,’ chacklcd Oliver; * couldn't r^ute it» 
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Ko; as lie told me, he knew the way Ponsouhy had gone ob 
ever since his wife went home, and of late he had sent hint to 
GuayaquU, aliout the Equatorial Navigation—so he had seen 
nothing;—and, says he to me, he had no notion of bringing out 
poor Miss Fonsonby—did not know whether her father would 
thank him; and yet the bait of it is, that he pacifies Pon« 
sonby with talking of difficulty of dealing with preconceired 
notions. Knows how to get hold of him—marriage would 
never have been if he had been there, but it was the less 
damage. Mary would have had more reason to have turned 
about, if sherhad nat found him married.* 

* But, Oliver,' said his mother, * I thought this Hobson was 
an honest man, in whom you had entire confidence!' 

* Ha! ha! d'ye think I'd put that in any man 7 No, no; 
he knows how far to go with mo. I've plenty of checks on 
him. Can’t get business done but by a wide-awake chap like 
‘‘that.* 

* Is Madison under him V asked Louis, feeling as if he had 
been apprenticing the boy to a chief of banditti 

'The lad you sent outi Ay. Left him up at the mines. 
Sharp fellow, but too raw for the office yet.* 

'Too scrupulqusl’ said James, in an undertone, while his 
uncle was explaining to his mother that he could not have come 
away without leaving Hobson to manage his affairs, and Mr. 
Ponsouby, telling exultiugly some stories of the favourite clerk's 
sharp practice. 

The party wont down together in a not very congenial state. 

Next to Mrs. Frost’s unalloyed gladness, the most pleasant 
spectacle was old Jane, who volunteered her services in helping 
to wait, that she might liave the delight of hovering about 
Master Oliver, to whom sho attended exclusively, and would not 
let Charlotte so much os offer him the potatoes. And Charlotte 
was in rather an excited state at the presence of a Peruvian 
production, and the flutter of expecting a letter which would 
‘ ihake her rc|)ent of the smUes and blushes she had expended 
over an elaborate Valentine, admired as on original production, 
and valued the morc^ alas I because poor Marianne hiul received 
ncme. Charlotte was just beginning to repent of her ungene* 
rofus triumph; and agitation made her waiting less deft and 
pretty than usual; but this mattered the leas^ since to Oliver 
any attendance by women-servants was a shock, as wore the 
smaU table and plain fine; and he looked round uneasily. 

' Here is an md friend, Oliver,* said his mother, taking up a 
carious old soup-ladle^ 

* I bqsl It will tfl^e some time to get up the stodc of platCi 
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X aball give ui order as I pass througli London. To be en¬ 
graved vrith the Dynevor crest as before; or would you prefer 
the lozenge, ma'am f 

* Oh; my dear, don't talk of it now I I am only soriy this ii 
nothing but mutton-broth j but that's what comes of sudden 
arrival^ Oliver.' 

* It shall be remedied at home,* said Oliver, as if he consi¬ 
dered mutton-broth as one degree from famine. 

* 1 know you had it for me,’ said Louis. * If Jane cxscls in 
one art before all others, it is in mutton-broth.' 

Oliver darted a glance as if he imagined this compliment to 
be mere derision of his mother and Jane. * 

Things went on in this style all the evening. Oliver had 
two ideas—Cheveleigh, and the Equatorial Steam Na^'igatiou 
Company—and on these he rang the olmngcs. • 

There was sometliiug striking in his devotion of a lifetime to 
redeem his mother's fortunes, but the grandeur was ngt easily 
visible in the detail He cama down on Hjmevor Terrace os a 
cdR&equentia]; mqpeyed man, contemptuous of the poverty 
which he might have alleviated, and obtruding tardy and 
oppressive patronage. He rubbed against the new generatiou' 
in too many places for charity or gmtitude* to bo easy. He 
was utterly at variance with taste, and o[>enly broached un¬ 
worthy sentimeuts and opinions, and his kinduora and his dis- 
j)lca8ure were equally irksome. If such repugnance to him 
were felt even by Louis, the least personally aiiceted, and the 
best able to sympathize with his aunt j it was far stronger in 
James, abhorring patronage, sensible that, happen what might, 
his present perfect felicity must be disturbed, and devoid of any 
sentiment for Cheveleigh that could make the restoration com¬ 
pensate for the obligation so unp1ea.sautly enforced; and Isabol's 
fastidious taste made her willing to hold aloof as fiir as might be 
without vexing the old lady. 

There was no amalgamation. Fitzjocelyn and Isabel wegii 
near the window, talking over her former homo and her ststera^ 
and all the partieulars of the society which she had left, and he 
had entered; highly inteiesting to thmnselves and to the listen¬ 
ing Clara, but to the uninitia^ sounding rather like * taste, 
S^kspeare, and the musicsd glasses.* 

(Mivm: and Ins mother, sitting cloM togelber, were living in 
an old world; asking and answering many a melancholy ques¬ 
tion on friends, dead or lost sight of, and yet these last they 
always ihade sure that Ihey ihcmld find when they w^t home 
to Cifiovoleighr—that homo to which thd son reverted with 
nnbfoken eUegianoe; while the whole was intcriqioi’Sad with 
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fiooounUi of Ills plans, and explanations of bis vast dengns for 
the renovation of the old placa 

James hovered on the outskirts of both partiei^ too little at 
ease to attach himself to cither; fretted by his wife*8 interest 
in a world to which ho was a stranger, impatient of his uncle*s 
plans, and trebly angered by observing the shrewd curious 
glances which the old man cost from time to time towards the 
pair by tlio window. Fortunately, Mrs. Frost was still too 
absolutely wrapt in maternal transport to mark the clouds that 
were gathering over her peace. To look at her son, wait on 
him, and hear his voice, so f\dly satisfied her, that as yet it 
made little difierenco what that voice said, and it never entered 
her mind to suppose that all her dear ones wore not sharing her 
bliss. 

* You wore the first to tell me,' she said, as she bade Louis 
good-nigbt with fondness additional to her messenger of good 
rows; hut, as he pressed her dear old trembling ha?id, his heart 
misgave him whether her joy might not be turned to pain ; and 
when he congratulated Jane, and heard her call it a blessed 
day, ho longed to bo certain that it would prove so. 

And, before he could sleep that night, ho wTote a letter to 
Tom Madison, .warning him to let no temptation nor bad ex¬ 
ample lead liim aside from strict justice and fair dealing; and 
ndvisiug him rather to come home, and give up all prospects of 
rising, than not preserve his integrity. 

James and Isabel were not merciful to their uncle when they 
could speak of him without restraint; and began to conjecture 
his intentions with regard to them. 

‘You don’t wish to become an appendage to Cheveleigbr 
said James, fondly. 

‘ 11 who never kifew happiness till I came here f 

‘ I do not know what my uncle may propose,* said James^ 
*hut I know you coincide in my determination that ho whall 
/^vet interfere with the duties of my office.' 

‘ You do not imagine that he wishes it f 

* I know he wishes I were not in Holy Orders. I knew he 
didiked itut the time of my ordination ; but if he wished me 
to act according to his views, he should have given himself the 
right, to dictate.' 

* By not neglecting you all your youth.* 

*Hot that 1 Tcgi^ dr resent what concerns myself; but it 
was his leaving me a burden on my grandmother that drove me 
to become a deigytnan, and a oonmtent one I will bo^ not an 
idle heuNapparent t6 iliis erlate^ reoeivuig it os Ids giflh nut my 
own birUiri^it.* 
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*An idle doi'gytnanl Never I never 1* cried Isabel *I 
eboTild not believe it was you I And tbe school—^you could 
not leave it just as your plans are working, and the boys im¬ 
proving 1* 

* Certainly not; it would bo fatal to abandon it to that stick, 
Powell Ah 1 Isabel,* as he looked at her beautiful countenance, 

* how I pity the man who has not a high-minded wife I Sup¬ 
pose you'came begging and imploring me not to give any lun- 
brage to the man, because you so doted ui)on diamonda*. 

* The less merit when one has learnt that the^ are very cold 
hard stones,* said Isabel, smiling. 

Isabel was a high-minded wife, but she would have been a 
still better one if her loving admiration had allowed her to 
soften James, or to question whether pride and rancour did not 
lurk unpcrceived in the midst of the really Iqgh and sound 
motives that prompted him. ^ 

While their grandmother could only see Oliver on^ the best' 
side, James and Isabel could only see him on the worst, and 
lost the greatness of the design in the mercenary habits that 
exclusive perseverance in it h^ produced. It had been a false 
greatness, but they could not grant the elevation of mind that 
had originally conceived it. • 

The following day was Sunday, and nothing worse took place 
than little skirmishes, in which the uncle and nephew's retort 
and rejoinder were so drolly similar, that Clara found herself 
thinking of Miss Faithfull's two sandy cuts over a mouse; but 
she kept her simile to herself, finding that Isabel regarded the 
faintest, gentlest comparison of the two gentlemen almost as 
an affront. All actual debate was staved off by Mrs. Frost's 
entreaty that business discussion should be deferr^ * Humph 1* 
said Oliver, * you reign here, ma'am, but ^Imt's hot the way we 
get’^ at Lima.! 

' I dare say,* said James. 

Mrs. Frost's joy was still undimmed. It was almost a trance * 
of gladness, trembling in her amile, and overflowing in Ti2r 
eye, at every cqpgratidation and squeeze of the hand }^er 
friends. 

* Dear Jemmy,* aald die, taking his arm as iliey went home 
in the evening, * did not that psalm seem meant for us I-—* If 
ric^ increase, set not your heart upon ti^em.* * 

James bad been thinj^g it was meant for some one; bul^ as 
he said, * certainly not for you, dear granny.* 

'Ah t anores of wealth were set nr enough foom me for a 
time I 1 never felt so oovetous as when there was a r^ort that 

there was to be an opposKioii school But now your wux unde 

* 
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ig bringing prosperity back, I must take care not to set m) 
heart oven on what ho has gained for me.’ 

‘ I defy riches to Imrt you,’ said Janies, smiling. 

‘Ah I Jemmy, you didn’t know me as a county grandee,* she 
said, with a briglit sad look, ‘ when your poor grandpapa used 
to dress me up. I’m an old woman now, past vanities, but 1 
never could sit as loose to them os your own dear 'wifo does. 
I never tried. Well, it will be changed enough j but I shall bo 
glad to see poor old Uhevoloigh, It does me good to hear poor 
Oliver call it home. If only we had your dear father!’ 

‘ To me, Dynevor Terrace is home,* said James. 

* A happy home it has been,* said the old lady. ‘ ‘ Goodness 
and mercy have followed mo all the days of my life!’ And 
now, Oliver, whom 1 never thought to sec again—oh! wliat 
cun i do to be^thankful enough I I knew what ho was doing 1 
I.kuew he vras not what you all thought him ! And roughing 
it has bcpn no harm to you or Clara, and it is all over now I 
And the dear old place comes back to the old name. Oh, 
James, I can sometimes hardly contain myself—th.at my poor 
boy has done it, and all for me, and his brotlier’s children I’ 

James could scarcely find it in his heart to sjiy a single w'ord 
to damp her joy, and all his resolution enabled him to do w!\s 
to say gently, ‘ You know, dear granny, wo must not forget 
that I am a clergyman.* 

* I know. I luve been tolling your uncle so ; but we can do 
something. You might take the curacy, and do a great detd of 
good. Tliero used to be wild places sadly neglected in my time. 
I hope that, since it has been given back to us, we may feel it 
moi*c as a stewardship than I did when it was mine.’ 

James sighed, and looked softened and thoughtful 

‘Your uncle means to purchase an annuity for Jane,’ she 
added ; * and if wo could only think what to do for the Faith- 
fuUs! I wonder whether they would come and stay with us. 

least they can never vex tliemselves again, at not paying 
reutr 

After a pause—‘Jem, my dear, could you manage to give 
your unde the true account of your marriage? He admires 
Isabel very much, I can tell you, and is pleased at the con¬ 
nexion. But I fancy, though he will not say so, that Mr. Pon- 
Bonby has desired him to find out all he can about Louis; and 
unluckily they have persuaded themselves that poor Louis 
courted Isabel, supposing that she was to have Bcauchastel, 
and, finding his error, betook himself to Mary,* 

‘ Turning Isabel ov'er to me 1 Extremely flattering.* 

‘Now, Jem, don’t be angi^. It is only foolish talkl But 
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unluckily I can’t persuade your undo not to think the real story 
all my partiality; and you might do much more, if it be not 
too un]>leastint to you.* 

* Thank you, granny; it is out of tho question. If it were as 
he docs us the honour to imagine, I should be the hist perstm to 
confess it. ]My evidence could be of no service to Fitzjocelyn, 
when my uncle’s maxim is to place confidence in no one. The 
sole refutation in my power is the terms on which we meet.’ 

* Now, I have vexed you. I wish I had said nothing about it j 
but when dear Louis’s li.'ippine.ss may depend on Ijis report —' 

* If I were base enough to liave acted ns ho supposes, I should 
he bjise enough to deny it. There is not enough tolje hoped 
to make me speak with unrc.servc on such a subject.’ 

lie saved himself from saying—to such a man; but tho 
shrewd, suspicious old bachelor was not an inviting confidant 
for the vicissitudes of delicate and tender fcc'lings of such rcccjifc 
date, and JMrs. Frost rcproaoh<‘d hor.sclf with asking loo much 
of her proud, sensitive grandwm. 

The black go«m and tronelior cap by no means gratified 
Oliver, wdien James set off to school on Monday morning; but 
ho consoled himself with observing, * We sliull soon put an end 
to that.’ • 

'James is quite dev’oted to tho school,’ said Isabel; and slio 
was answered by tho dry growl. 

‘ lb w'ill be a hard thing to transplant our young people,' said 
]Mrs. Frost; ‘ they have man,aged to bo very happy here.* 

‘ So hard of tr.insplantation, that I doubt tho possibiliLy,’ said 
Isabel. * You have made us take very deep root here.’ 

‘ Have you ever seen Chcveleigh, Mrs. Dynevor T 

' Never.’ • 

‘ Poor Oliver ! you and I think no place equal to our birth¬ 
place,* sjiid Mrs. Fro.st. 

* I should think Mrs. Roland Rynovor vroiild find it com¬ 
pensation. How many beds did wo make up, mother, the 

my father was shcrifFT 

* You must go to Jane for that,’ said his mother, laug’iing. 
' Pm sure I never knew.’ 

'I believe it wa.s twenty-seven,* said Oliver, gravely. *I 
know there were one hundred and eighty-fivo persons at tho 
ball, and that the room was hung with blue brocade, mother; 
and you opened tho ball with Lord Francis. I rein amber you 
had violet satin and white blonde.’ 

' My dear, how can you remember such things 1 You were 
% little bit of a schoolboy.’ 

ll was fourteen,’ said Oliver, 'It was the year *13. I will 
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have the drawing-room hung with blue brocade, and I think 
Mrs. Roland Dynevor will own that nothing can exceed it.* 

‘Very likely,’ said Isabel, indiflerently; and she escaped, 
beckoning with her Clara, who was rather entertained with the 
reminiscences over which granny and Uncle Oliver seemed 
ready to linger for ever; and yet she was rather ashamed of her 
ftinusoinent and interest, when she heard her sister-in-law say, 
* If ho did but know how "weary I am of that hateful thing, a 
great lipuso!’ 

* I hope Cheveleigh is not gi’ander than Omiersficld,’ said 
Clara, in an odd sort of voice. 

The ladies, for the fii*st time, did not sit together this morning. 
Clara practised, and Isabel took the Chapd in the Valley out of 
her desk, and began a process of turning the Sir Roland into 
Sir Hubert. . 

Oliver and his molher were in the sitting-room, and, on 
James’s yeturn from school in the middle of the day, ho was 
summoned thither. Mrs. Frost was sitting by the fire, rather 
t«-arful and nervous, and her son stood full in^thc front, as dig¬ 
nified and niagnanimo\is as size and features w-ould permit, and 
the same demeanour was instantly and unconsciously assumed 
by his nephew, who was beyond mea.sure chafed by the attempt 
at a grand coup. 

*I have requested your presence,* began Oliver, 'as tlic chle.'st 
son of my elder brother, and thus, after my mother, the head 
of our family. You ore aware that when uutbrtunate circum¬ 
stances involved my mother's property, it was my determination 
to restore the inheritance to Ijer, and to inv dear brother Henrv. 
For this object I have worked for the last tliirty-foiir ycai*s, and 
a fortunate accident having brought our family estate into tho 
market, I have been enabled to secure it. I am now ready to 
make it over to luy mother, with entail to yonrself and your 
heirs, as I'eprcsentatives of my brother Hcniy, and settling five 
thousand pounds on your sister, as the poilion to which the 
younger children of our family Lave always been entitled. If 
you are willing to reside at our family seat with my mother, 
I will assure you of a suitable allowance during her lifetime^ 
and —* 

Js'othing was more intolerable to a man like James than a 
shower of obligations j and his spirit, angei'ed at the very 
length of the address, caught at the first opening for avoiding 
gratitude, and beheld in the lost proposal an absolute bribe to 
make him sacrifice his sacred ministry, and he burst forth,' Sir, 
I am much obliged td you, but no ofiers shall induce me to 
foiwake the duties of my callkfg.' 
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‘You mistake, if you think I want any tiling unclorical. No 
oqcasion to hunt—Mr. Treshara used in my day—no one thought 
the worse of him—^unlucky your taking Oi’doi’s.* 

* There is no use in entering on that point,’ said James. ‘No 
other course was left open to me, and my profession cannot bo 
taken up nor laid down as a matter of convcuietico.* 

* Young men are taught to think more seriously than they 
were in our day,* said Mrs. Frost. *I told you that you nju>t 
not try to make him turn squire.* 

‘Well! well I good living may l*o had perhaps. Move to 
Cheveleigh, and look out f<ir it at leisure, if nolhing else will 
content him. But wc’Il have this drudgery given up.* I’ll not 
go home and show my nejdicw, In-ir of tlio Dyiiovors, keej)ing a 
third-rate gr.aram.ar-school,’ said Oliver, with his one remaining 
Eton quality of contempt for provincial schools. , 

The Northwold scholar and master were both roused to arms 
in James. ^ 

‘Sir,* ho said, ‘you should, have thought of that when you 
left this heir of tjio Dynevors to be cducaiod by the charity of 
this third-rate grammar-school.’ 

‘Is this your gratitude, sir]* passionately exclaimed Oliver; 
‘ T, who have toiled my whole lilb for your •benefit, might look 
for another return.* 

‘It was not for me,* said James. ‘It was for family pn<lo. 
Had it been from tlie affoction that claims gratitude, you would 
not have left your mother, in her old age, to labour unaided for 
the support of your brother’s orphans. F(.»r ourselves, 1 thank 
you ; the habits nurtured by poverty are the best education ; 
but I cannot let you suppose that a grand tlioati'ical restoration 
can atone to me for thirty yeiirs’ neglect of my grandmother, or 
that my gratitude can be extorted by benefactions at the ex¬ 
pense of her past suffering.’ 

‘Jem! dear Jem! what are you saying]’ cried Mrs. Frost, 
‘Don’t you know how kindly your uncle meant] Don’t 
know how happy we have been ]’ * 

‘ You may forgive. You are his motber, and you were in¬ 
jured ; but I can never forget what I have seen you undergo.* 

‘ You foolish boy, to forgot all our happiness —* 

‘•Nor,* proceeded James, ‘ can I consent to forego the career 
of usefulness that has been opened to me.* 

‘But, Jem, you could be so useful*in the parish 1 and your 
uncle could not wish you to do anything unhandsome by .the 
trustees—* 

‘I wish him to do notbing, ma’am,* laid Oliver. ‘If he is 
to^ high and mighty to accept a favour, it is his own loss. We 
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cau do without him, if he jirefcrs the Fitzjoccljn [latronage 
Much good may it do him P 

Jiiincs deigned no answer; looked at his watcli, and found It 
time to return to the school. 

Oliver broke out into angry exclamations, and his mother did 
her utmost to soothe him. IFe hod no turn fur beinga coiiutry- 
gentleiuau ; ho was fit for nothing but liis counting-house, 
and he intemlcd to return thither as soon as ho had installed his 
mother at Cht*v<‘leigli ; and so entirely did all })is jdans hinge 
upon Ills nephew, that even now ho was j)ersua(h*d to hold out 
his forgivi'iuisft, on condition that James would apologize, resign 
the school, and call himself J^ynevor. 

ISlrs, Frost liopisl that Isabel would prevail on her husband 
to listen favourably; but Isabel gloried in bis imjiracticability, 
aud would liayo nganletl any attempt at mediation as an un- 
%vortliy c/Fort to turn him aside from the i>atli of duty. She 
replied, that slic wtmld never say a word t«) change his notions 
of right,^and she treated poor Oliver with all tlio lofty reserve 
that she had formerly practised upon possible suitors. 

When Fitzjocclyn came in the afternoon io'iakc leave, before 
his retuni to Loiulon, Mrs. Fro^t begged bim to use Ids iidlii- 
eiico with James. ^ ‘ Who would have tlioiiglit it would have 
BO turned out?’ she said. *]My poor Oliver ! to bo so met after 
all his g('nerous plans ! and yet Jojn does want to do right P 

Unfortunately, Louis felt that, to own Oliver’s generosity, it 
w'as nect'ssary to be out of sight of him ; and liuding that there 
was sdenee and constmint in the drawing-room, he askctl Isabel 
to walk with 1dm to meet Jauu's. 

‘ One breathes freely 1’ said she, as they left the house. 
‘Was there ever a more intolerable man ?’ 

* Never was a man who made a more unlucky error in judg¬ 
ment.* 

‘ And that is all you call it ?’ 

‘The spurious object warped the mind aside,* said Lonia 
‘TKo grand idea was too exclusive, and now he sufTei's for the 
exclusiveness. It is inelancholy to see the cin4er of a burnt- 
offering to Mammon, especially when the offering was meant 
for better things.* 

In this strain ho chose to talk, without coming to parti¬ 
culars, till, near the corner of the old square, they met the 
shouting throng of boys, and presently James himself, descend¬ 
ing the stejw of the grim old grey building. 

* I thought you would forgive me for coming to meet you 
under siidi an escort,’ said Lsabel, ‘espedally as it was to 
escape from our Peruvian relative.* 
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* Poor man I it was a great pity he did not cooii. year 1’ 
said Louis. 

‘ I am glatl I liavo no temptation to bend to liis will,’ re¬ 
turned Janies. 

^Ila ! 1 like tbe true core of tlio quarrel to display itscdf.* 

‘ Fitzjocolyn, you do not mean that you do not fully approve 
of the course 1 have taken !’ 

‘ Extremely luagnanimous, but not quite unprecedi'uted. 
Witnosa /St. Jlonnn^s Wdl^ wbcrc the younger Scrogio a^yurea 
the name of ilowbray.’ 

‘Pshaw 1 Louis, can’t you understand? Frost is n glorioua 
name to me, recording my grand mot hev’s noble nxisrliona on our 
behalf; but 1 can imagine it to be baleful to him,,recalling tho 
neglect th.it made her slaving nece.vsary.’ 

* For which amiable reason yon insist on yblnuling it. 
Prav, are the houses henceforth to be Frost Terrace or Arctic 
How r 

‘ A rc von come to laugh, .or to rcmonstiiitc ?’ cxchuiued 
James, Rto}>ping. ^ 

* Oil ! you M'ant to put on your armour ! Certainly, T should 

hover tell if 1 were come to renionstrati*, nor should 1 veuturo 
iq such a case—’ • 

* ‘ ’fhen you arc conic to approve,’ said Jsahel, * I know it!’ 

* Little you two care—each of you sure of an admiring 
double.* 

‘ I care for your opinion as much as ever 1 did,’ said James. 

‘Exactly so,’ said Louis, laughing. 

* I desire to have your judgment in tliis jniittor.* 

‘If I could judge, I would,’ said liOuLs. ‘I see you riglit 
in ju’incijile, but arc you right in spirit? I oiyn my heart 
bleeds for Aunt Kitty, regaining her son* to battle with her 
grandson.’ 

‘ I am veiy sorry for Ijor,’ said James; * hut it can’t Ijo 
heljicd. I cannot resign my duties bore for tlic sake of living 
dependent on a suitable allowance.’ 

* Ab 1 Jem 1 .Jem ! Oliver little knew tho damage hui 
neglect did yon.* 

‘ What damage ?’ 

* Tho fostering an ugly little imp of independence.* 

‘ Aye! you gi’andces have naturally a distaste for indepen¬ 
dence, and make common cause against*it.* 

‘ Especially when in a rabid state. Take care, Jem. Indo- 
pendence never was a Christian duty yet —* 

* Then, you want mo to go and live oit tbe hoards for the 
Bake of which my grandmother was left to toil. You would 
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like to see mo loitering about, pensioned to swell tbe vanity of 
Cheveleigli, neglecting my vows, forsiiking my duties —* 

‘You unreasonable man 1 Is there no way in this whole 
world for yoTi to do your duty as a clergyman, but hearing 
Northwold boys the Latin grammar V 

‘ Then, wliat do you want me to do Y 

* I don’t want you to do anything. You are the man to 
know what is right; only, Isabel, don’t help him to hate 
pooplp more than can possibly be avoided ; and don’t break dear 
Aunt Kitty’s heart amongst you. That’s w'hat I care most 
about r 

Wlirti Louis bade bis aunt farewell, he threw his arm round 
her neck, looked fondly at her, and said, ‘ Dear aunt, you won’t 
lot them tease you V 

*No, my,dear, 1 am getting past being tcasotl,’ slio said. 
.‘Vexations don’t hui*t me as much as love does mo good, and 
they’ll not forget their atleclion. It is all goodness in Jem, and 
poor Oliver w'ill nnderslaiid it svhen I have got him into <iur 
home ways again ; but he has been so long away from home, 
|>oor fellow !’ 

‘ That’s right. I won’t bo uneasy for yon. Kquabble as they 
will, tliey won’t hurt you. But, oh ! Bynevor Terraco without 
you !’ 

‘Ah ! you must come to me at /tome !' 

‘ Homo ! I’m like Jem, jealous for this old house,’ 

‘It is odd how little I feel tlicjso tilings,’ said his aunt. ‘If 
Any 0110 had told mo, when I tore myself awa}^ from Chovo- 
loigh, that I shoulil have it back, how littlo I should have 
thought that I could take it so easily ! I wonder at myself 
when I Vr'ake in the morning that I am not more moved by it, 
nor bj' leaving tins dear ohl place. I suppose it is because I 
bnve not long to stay anywhere. I can keep nothing in my 
head, but tliat I have got my Oliver !’ 

‘ I believe it is the peace that is not of this world f said 
tlouis. 
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OITAPTER XIX, 

m 

llOLAXD AND OLIVER. 

’Twas old ancestral nrtde, 

’Twos hope to raise a fallen house 
From penury's disgrace, 

To purch.*iso back from usurers 
The birthright of his rare. 

The Lump of Gold. —C*. Mackat. • 

M ARY’S letter arrived not long after Louis's return to Lon¬ 
don ; and her calm, serious, bcautifullv'i'xpressed fttrcAvell 
came upon him at last like a blow which had been long ini- 
t pending, but of which preparation had failed to Icascn tho 
weight. , 

* Ah!’ said the Earl, when the chief part had been read to 
him, ' she is admirablo and excellent as ever. It i.H a great dis¬ 
appointment that slio is unattainablo; but I am glad sbo writes 
so sensibly, and scc^ that it is right you .sliould think no moi-o 
about her. After al!, ilio connexion with that fellow I’onsonby 
inigiit have been very ti’oublesorne, and it is avcII, as she sjiys, 
that it was all over wliilo you are so young.’ • 

‘ Young or old, there is no other Alary in tho w'orld/ said 
Louis, sadly. 

‘ Wo will say no more about it now. I understand you, but 
you will think differently by-aud-by.’ 

Louis did not answer. He knew that others might have heen 
deceived by the tardiness and uncertainty of hi.s attachment; 
but that it had taken such deep rout, that ho believed ho could 
no more detach himself from Mary than if she were his wife. 
His heart fainted as ho thought of years >fltliout Ihc strength 
and soothing which her very letter breathed forth ; as ho pic- 
tui'cd to himself alternations between his chill and stately homo 
and the weary maze of London, foresaw perauasions from hi.^ 
father to induce him to form some new attachment, and dreadSd* 
to think of the iaciiity with which, pcrhap.s, he might still bo 
led out of his own convictions. Yet he still believed that pa¬ 
tience and perseverance would win the day, an<l tried to derive 
encouragement and energy from the thought that this might be 
a trial sent for the very purpose of training him in ste^fast- 
nesa 

A strong impulse drew him to Bryanston Square, where Miss 
Ponsonby was very kind and warm, the more so because sho 
had discovered how much easier it had been to say than to un- 
• say^and strongly regretted the injustice she had done him He 
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ha<l ilic Balisfaotlon of talking for a good hour about Mary, and 
of Honding a ines.sage, that he did not write because ho wished 
to ho guided by licr in everything, and that he was striving to 
work so as to please her. The conversation ended with some 
good auguries as to tlio effect of Olivers return to Peru; and 
Louis went away cheered, hearing the final dismissal better than 
his f’ltlier had expected. Lord Ormorrifield attributed his tran¬ 
quillity to having his mind settled; and so it was, though not 
qui4' as his lordship iiirngined. 

Aleantiino, there was a lull at Pvnovor Terraco. Oliver was 
gone to take possession arnl furnish the mansion, and Mrs. 
Frost’t, great objf‘ct was to keep the snbject from irritating her 
grandson, so as to sjivo him from binding liimsclf by any rash 
vows. Clievidolgli was treated in ilu! domestic circle with judi¬ 
cious sileiico ; Oliv(*r s lettcj’s were read by bis mother in pri¬ 
vate, and their contents coinninnicated to Jane alone, wlioso 
happiness w.as sur[)a.s''ing, and her contempt for Dynevor Ter¬ 
race ([uite prtivoking to poor IMartha. 

‘ Ileally,* said Charlotte, one day, ‘ I don’t think a cata¬ 
strophe is half so ]»retty as it ought to be. !Mr. Oliver is but a 
poor little puny man, and ] never knew Mr. Jaiiu’s so hard to 
ple.ise.’ 

Charlotte and Mariaimc had begun to merge tlicir rivalry in 
honest friondsliip, cemented by .Marianne’s inciva.sing weakne.?s, 
and ditliculty in getting through even the light work her mis¬ 
tress required. Jane petted her now still more than Charlotte, 
and w'.'is always promising her the delightful air and the luxuries 
of Cheveleigh. 

^Soe here, Charlotte,’ said Sfarianne, one afternoon when 
they s!it down together to their sewing; Marianne’s eyes were 
brighter, and her hheeks pinker, than for many days—‘ See 
here; it is for your good 1 .show it yovi, that you mayn’t build 
on no false expectations. Jt wa.s marked j)rivate ; but I think 
it but fair you shuiild sec.' 

‘ Mine was marked private, too,* said Charlotte, slowly, os 
she fixed her eyes on the envelope Marianne held o\it to her, 
and jmttiiig her hand into her i)Ocket, pulled out a similar one, 
dii-ccted to Miss Arnold. 


Alariannc scarcely suppressed a shriek, gaspt'd, and turned 
jnle. Each lady then proceeded to unfold a phik sheet of note- 
paper, containing an original copy of verses, each labelled, * On 

a hair of-Then came a scented shining note, requesting 

to be inforni<“d whether the right c ‘nstniction had been put on 
some words that had dropjKjd from tlie Miss Conways, and if it 
wore true that the reverend and respected Mr. F. Dynevor hud 
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come into a large forhinc. In that case, Mr. DelaforJ, inorco- 
nnry considerations apart, would take the earliest opportunity 
•din'esiguiug hb present position, and entering the family which 
contained hb charmer. 

The Merry Wives were parodied hy the hysterical maids; 
Charlotte might afford to laugh, but Alavianueb heart was inoro 
in the matter, and they struck up such a chorus that Jane 
broke upon them, declaring that they would frighten Mrs. 
James Frost out of her senses. AVhcii Charlotte told her what 
wjis the matter, her comment was, ‘ And a very good thing,*too, 
that you slmuld find him out in time 1 A pair of silly girls, 
you! I always was thankful I neyer could write, to Ih) de¬ 
luded with nonsense by the post; and I am more so than ever 
now! Come, leave olf crying, Tklarianno ; ho ain’t worth it.’ 

‘But how shall we auswer him, JNIrs. Beckett?” Siiid 
Charlotte. * 

‘ Never demean yourself to answer liim,* said Jane; ‘ let him ' 
never hear nought about you-^that’s the host for tho like of 
him. I can tell him he need not he in no hurry about giving 
warning to Lady Conway. At Chcveleigh we’ll have a solemn, 
steady butler, with no iions(',iise, nor verses, nor guIUirs—forty 
yeaiu old—and a married man.* , 

Cliarloito took tho advice, and acted with dignified contem]it 
and silence, relieved to imagiuo that Torn had never laien in 
danger from such .a rival. Marianne did not divulge the tender 
and melancholy letter of reproach that she posted pri\«tely; 
but she grew paler, and coughed Uiore, all that bright summer. 

Mrs, Frost had refused to let any cause remove lier from 
North wold, until after an event which it was hoped would #n- 
dcr James loss disdainftd of his inheritance. But—‘ Was Ihero 
ever anything more contrary T exclaimed Jane, as she jmepured 
to set out the tabic for a grand tea. ‘ There’s Miibter James as 
pleased and proud of that there little brown girl, as if she was 
as fine a boy as Master Henry himself I do believe, upon my 
word, it b all to spite poor dear Master Oliver.* * 

Poor Janet slip W'os almost growing tart in her parlizanship 
of Oliver. 

Tho little brown girl was no dove of peace. Her father 
decidedly triumphed in the mortification that her sex wa.s to 
others of the family; and tliough he averred that the birth of 
a son would not have made him change hb mind, he was well 
satisfied to be spared the attack w'hich would have ensued. 
Oliver, like Jane, appeared to regard the poor child as a wilful 
olFence, and revenged himself by a letter announcing that Clara 
would be hb heiress; information which Mra l^ost kindly 
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ivithlicld from her granddaughter, in the hope of a recon¬ 
ciliation. 

Lord Ormersfield took James in hand, undertaking to make 
Iiiin licar common Bcnse; but the sense was unfortunately loo 
contmon, and the authoritative manner was ii*ritating, above all 
when a stately warning was given that no Church-] preferment 
was to be expected from his influence; whereupon James con¬ 
sidered himself insulted, and they parted very stilF and grand, 
the Earl afterwards pronouncing that nothing was so wiKPOg- 
hoacTcd os a conscientious man. But they were too much accus¬ 
tomed to bo on respectfully quarrelsome terms to alter their 
regard for one retort more or less; and after all, there were 
very few men whom Lord Ormersfield liked or esteemed half so 
much as the fearless and uucornjpromisiug James Frost—James 
Frost, as ho curtly signed himself, in spite of all Louis’s wit 
on llolands and Olivers—and yet those soft siitirical speeches 
'did more than all direct attacks to shake his confidence in his 
own nfagnanimity; more especially because Fitzjocclyn always 
declared himself incompetent to judge, and never failed to uj)- 
liold that ho was so far right, that his ministry must stand 
above all worldly considerations. 

The breaeli had become so wide, lliat Oliver W’oiild not have 
accejpted the terms he had formerly oflered. His object seemed 
to be to pique his nej>hew and niece, by showing them what they 
liad lust. He wrote the most magnificent descri]itious of Cheve- 
Icigh, and insisted that his mother and Clara should como and 
take possession on the eightieth birthday of the former, the 
14th of September; and Isabel was recovering so rapidly, that 
th#b w'as nothing to oppose to, his project, although the new 
Catharine would be scarcely three weeks old by that time. 

Thereupon came down, addressed to Clara, a case of Peruvian 
jewels, newly set in London—intended doubtless to excite great 
jealousy in her sister-in-law. Poor Oliver! could lie but have 
known that Isabel only glanced at them to tell Clara the names 
Jf the oi-nameuts, and to relieve her mind by assurances tiiat 
the whole of a set need not be worn at once! Next anived 
an cxcocdihgly smart French milliner, who, by the help of Jane 
and Marianne, got Clara into her toils, and pinned and measured 
lier for a whole mortal morning; and even grandmamma ordered 
a black velvet gown and accomjpaniments. 

liOStly, there descended on Clara’s devoted head a cheque for 
a sum which terrified her imagination, and orders to equip her* 
^f suitably as Miss Dynevor of Cheveleigh, who was to enjoy 
the same allowance* half-yearly. Her first idea was what de¬ 
lightful presents could he i^ade to evei 7 one; but as she was 
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devising sliowera of gifts for licr niece, James cut bcr short—* I 
am sorry to give you pain, Clara, but it must be understood 
that neither dirccUy nor indirectly can I nor mine receive any¬ 
thing bought with my iinclo's money.' 

‘That was tho only thing to mako mo not hate it.* 

* It is best you si^Aild hate it.* 

‘ 1 do! Why did he como homo to bother us 1 Oh, Jem, 
can't ^ still live here, and only visit thero 

‘No, Clara. The care of giunny is your first duty; and 
during her life, so lung as you are single, her home miftt be 
yours.’ 

The edict was given in stern self-abnegation; but Jagics was 
very kind to her, treating her as a victim, and spending his 
leisure in walking about with her, that she might take leave of 
every favourite haunt. He was indulgent enough even to make 
no objection to going with her to Orniersficld, wlfhro she wan¬ 
dered about the park, visited old scenes with Louis, and wont' 
over all his iiniu'ovcincnts. llis cottages had os yet tlie sole 
. fault of looking too new, and one of his tenants w'ould not shut 
up his pigs: but (Jtlierwi.'.o all was going on well, and Ingle¬ 
wood was in the excitenientof Louli’s first harvest. lie walked 
r about with cars of wheat in his band, talked knowingly of loads 
and acres, and had alino.st taught his father to watch tho baro¬ 
meter. It added to Clara’.s regrets that sho should miss the 
harvest-supper, for which ho auJ Air. Holdsworth had won¬ 
derful dc.signs; hut it was not to take jdace until Fitzjocelyn's 
return from Chcvelcigli. Oliver had invited him and his father 
to conduct All'S. Frost tliiilier, and add eclat to her reception; 
and this, a*s Clara siiid, ‘wu.s tho only comfort in the Ipusi- 
ncss,* 

James had effectually destroyed all i>loasiiro on*her part, and 
had made the change appear an unmitigated misfortune, even 
though she did not know what she would have tliought the 
woi'st Congratulations were dreadful to her, and it was all 
that Isabel could do to persuade ber to repress bcr dislike so 
not to distress her grandmother. 

To Airs. Frost it was pain to leave what she owned, with 
thankful tears, to have been a happy, peaceful refuge for ber 
widowhood and poverty; she grieved over each porting, clung 
*to the Faithfulls, reiterated fond counsels to Isabel, and could 
hardly bear to detach herself from the great-grandchild. But 
still it was lier own son, and her own home, and Oliver and 
Chcvelcigh were more to her than even James and DynevOr 
Terrace; bo that, though she was sorry, it was not with a melan¬ 
choly sorrow, and she could still hope against hope, that uncle 
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and nephew might be brought together at lost, and that a son 
of James would yet reign in the dear old place. 

Besides, she had not time to be uiihap})y. She was fully cm- 
plf)ycd in nursing Isabel, doing honour to the little one, answering 
Oliver’s letters, superintending Clara’s wardrobe; choosing port- 
ing gifts for innumerable friends, high and low j and making 
arrangements for the inexperienced houschohi. 

Jane’s place was to be—not exactly supplied, but occupied 
by a cook. Mias Dynevor was to have *a personal attendant; 
and Sira. Beckett begged Unit Marianne might be chosen, since 
she could not bear to see the poor thing scut away, when in so 
much need of care. The dhimonds, the French millinery, and 
Jane’s motherly care, came in strong cuntra'it to the miserable 
lodging, or the consumptive hospital, which poor Maidanno had 
begun to anticipate; and weeping with gratitude, she de¬ 
clared that sIio had never seen nor thought of such kindness 
since her mother died. 

Isabel .seldom roused herself to understand anything about 
licr servants; but alio liked Marianne, and was glad Clam 
should have her, since she was not strong enough to undertake 
iiiu’sory cares. »Shc believed it had not agreed with her to sit 
up late. Compujiction for having been the cause liad Hover 
dawned on Isabel’s mind. 

Charlotte wjis to remain at Dynevor Terraco; James and 
Isiibcl wislicd to keep her, and Mrs. Beckett thought her sulh- 
eiently indoctrinated with her ways to have some chance of 
going on well. ‘Besides,’ as Jane said, ‘I can’t be accountable 
for taking her into that largo family, until I see what company 
thefb may bo. She’s a well-behaved.girl enough, but she’s too 
l»rotty and too simplo-liko for me to have her among the common 
run of servants. I’ll sec wluit I can do for her, when I see what 
sort of a housekeeper it is.’ 

And Jane gave Charlotte infinite injunctions, varying from 
due care of the ‘ chauey images’ to reserve with mankind. ‘ Be- 
biRiso you seo, Cliarlotte,’ she said, ‘ you’ll be terribly forsaken. 
Mrs. James, poor dear!—^she would not know if the furniture 
weren’t rubbed once in ten years; but you must make it aprido 
to yourself to be faithful.’ 

‘I am faithful!’ cried Charlotte. ‘I never cared for that 
traitor, Delaford, and his guitar; but I could not get rid of him. 
And I’ll tell you what—>>ril seal up his Rue red book, and all 
his verses; and you shall leave them in London as you go 
through, with my compliments. 1 think tiiat will be pip^rer 
and soomfuL* • . . 

‘Hoity-toity I That’s..what she’s at I The best thing you 
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can do tuo, Cliarlotte; and Fm glad tliat you'vo too mnoli spirit 
to pine like poor Marianne. I’d take my affidavit that if the 
crowuer could sit upon her when she dies—and die she will— 
that there fine gentleman and his guitar will be found at the 
bottom of her chest. But don’t go ofl* abo\it that now—though 
*tis the reason I won’t i>art from the poor thing till I can help 
—the better luck for you that you’d got more in your head than 
vanities and furbelows. What I meant was not being faithful 
to him out in Peru—that’s your own nfiuir j but the. being 
faithful to your duty to your mistress, whether she’s after you 
or not. You know what a good servant is, and you’ve got to 
show it ain’t all eye-service.’ • 

Charlotte cried heartily. No one else was allowed that pri¬ 
vilege when the 13th came, excejiting Mrs. Frost herself. James, 
afraid that a scene would hurt his wife, severely forbade Clara 
to give way; and the poor girl, mute and white, did as she wti^ 
told, and ventured not a word of farewell, though her (jpibraccs 
were convulsive, and when she .went down stairs* sho could not 
help kissing Charlotte. » 

tfames handed his grandmother to her scat in the carriage 
which was to take her to the station. 

‘ Good-bye, my dear,* she said; ‘ I know the day will come 
when all this will bo made up. You know bow I have loved 
you botli.* 

‘I.wish my uncle all good.* 

* I see it now,’ she said, holding his hand between both of 
hers. *Ib is my fault. 1 fostered our family pride. May God 
take away the sin from us both I’ 

The words were hardly articulate through tears, and perhaps 
James did not hear. He hurried Clara down garden and 
into the carriage, and she had her last nod from Mias Faithful 1 
at the open window. Miss Mercy was at the station, whither 
school-hours had hindered James from accompanying them, but 
where they found Lord Ormersfield and Louis. ^ 

The warm-hearted little woman was all tears and smil^ 
* Oh 1 dear Mra^FrosI^ I am so soriy, and yet it is selfish. I ata 
so happy 1 but where shall we find such another neighbour)' 

*Come and see us. You know you are to persuade your 
lister.* 

*Ahr She shook her head. 'Salome is hard to mova 
But you—you are such a traveller—you wUl come to see 
Mr. James!* 

^ I’m eighty to-morrow: 1 littie expect to make any more 
journeys except on^ Mercy. I never look to see poor Norih- 
wold more; but it has been a place of bleaangs to me, and you 
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have Ijoen one of them. Don’t think I’m too glad to go awaj; 
but I cannot but be thankful that my dear boy id bringing uie 
homo to hiy mo down whore my fatlier and liis father lie.' 

It was duid with that peculiar chcoi*fulnes.s with which happy 
cld age can conteuiplutu the cud of the pilgrimage; and she 
looked at Louis with a sunny smile. 


CIIAPTEll XXX. 

TUB RESTORATIOX. 

Wlien silent time, wi’ lightly foot» 

If.'id trud on thirty yeiiiH, 

1 Hoiiglit again niy native liind 
\\‘i' tnony liojteg and fears. 

As I drew near my anuient {lilc, 

• My heart beat a' the way; 

Tin; place 1 passed deemed yet to speak 
(U‘ some dear former day. .» 

Sonic ponsy chiels, a new-sprung race, 

AVad next tliuir welcome pay; 

• # # ^ • 

But sfdr on ilka w’cll-kcnncd face 
1 missed the youthful bloom. 

Miss Blauire. 

O LIVER luul sent orders to his mother to sleep in London, 
and proceed tho next uioiniug by a train which would 
arrive at about two o’clock. 

On that eventful morning, Chu'a was the prey of Mi's. Beckett, 
hlarianiic, and tho French milliner ; and in such a flounced 
glacc silk, such a laoe mantle, and such a flowery bonnet was 
she arniycd, that I/ord Ormei-sfield bowed to her as a strangtr, 
and Louis talked of the transformations of the Giraffe. * Is it 
not huinUlatiug,’ she said, Ho bo so altered by finery 1 You 
ftiflrbt dress Isabel for e\er, and her nobleness would surmount 
it all.' 

*If you are not the rose, at least you have lived near tho 
rose,' said Louis. * You don’t fall quite short of the character 
of hliss Dynevor.* 

^ I wish 1 were going to school,’ said Clara, as they passed 
along familiar 811 * 0018 ; ‘ then, at least, some one would pity me.' 

A tier two hours siieut on the luilrood, the tnvin entered a 
district with the bleakness, but not the beauty, of tlic iicigl^- 
bouihood of mountains j the fi‘csh September brcczc waa Wvu 
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^ ilh smoke, and stations stood thick ui>on the line. As the 
train daslied up to one of these, a flag was am waving, and the 
shout of * Chevcleigh, Chevolcigh road P greeted them. 

On the platform stood a tall footman, in the most crimson of 
coats, |)Owdered hair, and a stupendous ci*imsoii and white 
shoulder>knot, such os Clara had only seen going to St. Jamcs*a 
She would never have imagined that she had any conconi with 
such splendour; but her grandmother asked him if the cjirriago 
were there, as a mere matter of courec, and Jane devo]ved on 
l»im all luggage cares, as coolly os if sho had been ruling over 
him all bis life. 

As tlicy issued from the station, a thin, unccvtala, boyish 
cheer rang out, and before thcan stood a handsome oi)Cn carriage 
and four chesnut liorses, with crimson postillions, and lingo 
crinison-and-white satin rosettes. ^ 

‘ Won’t they all turn to rate and puinji)kins 1* whispered Cluiu 
to Lonis. 

‘Bless the poor boy!* criod Mrs. Frost, between"laugliing 
RTid crying; ‘ whi^ has he been about ? Docs ho think I arn the 
Slksriff’s lady still ?’ 

The pirty entered the canuage, and the crowd of littlo boys 
and girls, flymen and j'ortera, got up another ‘hurmh 1’ as the 
four horses went thundering ofl', with Mrs. Frost apologizing— 
‘Poor Oliver’s notions were on .such a grand scale!—lie had 
been so long absent, that ho did not know how much these 
things had been disused.’ But no one could look at licr bright 
vP.arful eyes, and quivering mouth, without seeing that she ex¬ 
ulted in Iyer son’s aflTection and his victory ; and after all it was 
natural to her, and a resumption of old li.abits. 

They drove through two miles of brown flat licatb, witli far* 
away mountain outlines, which she greeted |is dear friends. 
Here and there the engine-house of a mine rose up among 
shabby buildings, and by-and-by was seen a square church- 
tower, with lofty pinnacles, among which floated forth a flj^. 
The old lady caught liold convulsively of Clara’s hand—‘^'no 
old church!—^fy old church 1—See, Clara, that is M'hcro your 
dear grandfather lie.H I—My last home 1* 

With brimming eyas Mrs. Frost gazed on it as it came forth 
more distinctly, and Clara looked 'with a sense of awe; but 
rending, her away from giuro thoughts^ shouts burst upon her 
ears, and above them the pealing crash of all the bells, as they 
dashed under a splendid triumphal arch, all evergreens and 
dahlias, forming the word ‘Welcome 1* and were met by a party 
on horsebiick waving their hate^ while a ^eat hurrah burst out 

A A 2 
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from ilie numbcrB 'who lined the street. Mm Frost bowed her 
thanks and waved her liand. * But oli !* she said, almost 
sobbing, * where am I ? This is not Chcveleigh.’ 

Lord Ortxiersfield showed her a few old houses that they both 
recognised, looking antiquated in the midst of a modem growth 
of narrow, conceited new tenements. The shouting crowd had, 
to Fitzjocelyn’s eyes, more tlie aspect of a rubble than of a 
genuine rejoicing peasantry. What men there were looked 
beer-attracted rather than reputable, and the main body were 
whooping boys, women, nurse-girls, and babies. The snsjiicion 
crosstid him that it was a new generation, 'adthoiit memories of 
forty yejjrs since, wondering lather than weleoining, iu spite of 
ai'ches, bells, and shouts. 

After another half-mile, a gate swung wide beneath another 
arch, all over C. D., thcF. studiously omitted ; and the carriage 
wheeled iu amid a .shower of tight little nosegays from a sqim* 
droll of school-children. Thiy drove up the long ajiproach, 
through hr plantations, which drew from Mrs. Frost a cry of 
friendly I’ccognition—for licr husband had planted them ; but 
they had not taken kindly to the soil, and fifty years had produced 
but a starveling growth. Beyond lay an exjMinse of parched 
brown turf, hero and there an enclosure of iiuprosperous trees, 
and full in front stood tlic wdde s|)acc of stuccoed wall, with 
a great Gothic window full iu the midst, and battlements in 
Iho castellated style of the early years of the nineteenth 
century. 

No one spoke. After the first glance, !Mrs. Frost shut her 
eyes to reslraiu the hot tears that arose at the thought of the 
wintry morning, w'hcn ice-drops hung hairy on the iii*-trec.s, as 
she had driven away from the portal,’w’heiice music was now 
pealing forth a gi*ectiag, and where Oliver was .standing on the 
very spot where, with clenched hand, he had vowed that all 
should be restored. 

Alas I how much was in his pow'er to restore I 
• Gaily-dressed pcojile surrounded the entrance, and, amid li*i- 
umph.iiit strains from the band, the carriage stopped, and Oliver 
hold out his hand, saying, ‘ Welcome home, mother!’ 

She leant forward, kissed his brow, and suffered him to lead 
her up the steps to the hall-door, Lord Ormershcld conducting 
Claiu. At the door Mrs. Frost paused, to turn, curtsey, and 
sign her thunks to the throng who had followed. Her noble 
aspect and demeanour, so full of dignity and feeling, obtained 
a fresh and more genuine acclamation; but throughout there 
was a strange sense of* unieality; she seemed like one perform¬ 
ing a part to gratify her son. Clara asked her cousin if it were 
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not like acting a play; and it was jdaiii to liim that tho apoo* 
tutors beheld it with more curiottity than syin 2 >athy. 

They were a new race. Pi-operty had changed hands rapidly > 
in a region of trade and manufacture, and tho old Dyrievor 
name had been forgotten jmt recall, amid tho very poinilatioii 
who were thriving upon the identical Pi'cculationa which had 
swamped Mr. Frost’s fortune. If the crowd without looked 
like a mob, the assembly within had a parvenu appearance; and 
as Oliver handed his mother across the hall, he muttered some* 
thing, as if ho were disapi)oiutcd both in the nupibcr and con- 
Bcquencc of hi.s guests. 

He led her into a magnificent npartinont, all gildtng, blue 
brocade, and mirrors, us far a.s tniglit be after tho model of tho 
ihiys of tho Sh’-ievalty; but the bare Kj)l(mdonr eo\ild ill recall 
the grace and elegance that Jjud then reigned 4hero w'iLhout 
efTurt. Peru liad not taught Oliver taste either of the eyo or 
of tho mind, and his indefatigable inlroduetions—* IMj mother, 
Mi*s, Dyn<‘vor, my niece, JMdss Dynevor, Lord Ormersfield, 
Lord Fitxjocclynd came bo repeatedly as quite to jingle in 
tlieir cars. 

Sir Antirew Britton, a burly cotton lord, with a wife in all 
the colours of the rainbow, seemed to be tho*grand guest. Ilia 
lady seated herself beside Mrs. Frost, and began to tell licr, with 
a tone of patronage, liow good a neighbourhood it was, and how 
much j)leivsnro she should have in introducing Mis.s Dynevor. 

In vain did Mrs. Frost look for a f»ce she knew, and inquire 
from her new acquaintance after familiar old names ot' plac(;8 
and jieopk*. The {daces were either hecome factories, or some 
charming new family lived there ; and for tho {)Ooide, it seemed 
as if she ntiglit as well ask for antediluvians; l^idy Britton had 
scltlom lieard their names, or if any trace survjvcd, they had 
never been on her visiting list. 

At hist Oliver came up to her, saying, * Hero, ma’am, Mr. 
Hcndci-son claims an early acquaintance with you.’ , , 

‘ Mr. Henderson!’ and she eagerly started u{), but looked 
baffled. • 

‘ Little George Henderson,’ said the gi'cy-beaded gentleman-^ 
for once a real gentleman —‘ I assure you I have not forgotten 
the happy days I have spent hero.’ 

‘ Little George !’ as she took him by both hands—* who would 
have thought it! You were little George with the apple checks. 
And are no more of you here ?* 

He shook his head sadly. * They would have been even more 
glad than I am to welcome yon home; they were older, and 
l^w you better.’ 
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‘ Ah 1 I nuLst leani to ask no questions. And yet, that dear 
sister Fanny of yours— 

* Gone many yeai*s since, ma’am. She died in India. I hope 
my daughter Fanny may put you a little in mind of her.* 

' Is she not here V 

‘ Why, no, I wished to bring her, but she is but fifteen, and 
mamma will not trust her out without herself. We are quiet 
people, and the world is growing too gay for us.’ 

* Clera and I mtist come to find you out. Can you believe 
this tall creature is jjoor dear Henry’s daughter?’ as Clara 
hastened to greet her fixther’s playfellow, with an alacrity which 
piqued d^ady Britton into a supercilious aside to Lord Fitz- 
jocelyn that tho Hendersons were in poor circumstances, and 
no one visited them. 

‘ And is no one here whom I know 1 Not one of the old set, 
George V asked tho ohl lady, mournfully. 

* I fear there is hardly any one,’ said Mr. Henderson. * All 
seem even to Aie new people. Stay, do you recollect old Mi’s. 
Golding?' 

After a little confusion, Mr. Henderson’s ohl Mrs. Golding 
proved to bo Mrs. Fro.st’a young Mrs. Golding; and, on the 
eager inquiry w]u?l.hcr she were present, ensued the nieliincholy 
answer that she xvaa deaf and infirm, only just able to smile 
Avith pleasure at the tidings of her old friend's I'estoration ; and 
the daughter, whom she could only just believe to be grown up, 
was a worn, elderly Avotnan. Not even tho one lieartfelt greet¬ 
ing was without sadness; and Clara likewise met with one soli¬ 
tary satisfaction, and that a very mixed one. Mr. Danvers, the 
young cumte, wlmm Oliver had not thought Avorth presenting, 
Avas hailed by Fitzjocelyn as if their slight Oxford acquaiutanco 
had boon au intimaej', and was by him introduced to Clara as 
belonging to Jamc.s's college. She frankly hold out her hand, 
but was discomfited by his inquiry for her brother, whom he 
^ia|l hoped to meet Louis said something about not expecting 
the schoolmaster abroad in the half-year, and Clara was not at 
all grateful to liim for relieving her from tho.embarrassment, 
but regarded tho reply as a shabby prevarication, and was much 
inclined to speak out; but Louis was drawing the curate into 
conversation about tho population, and hearing but a despond¬ 
ing hi.stoiy. It Avas inten*upted when Oliver, after waiting in 
\aiu for more distinguished company, began to marshal his 
guests to the gnmd hall, leaved with black and white marble^ 
and Aviih a vast extent of wall and window, decked with ever¬ 
greens, flags, and motWa Here a cold collation was prepared, 
with a l)and in a niiidc-gallery abov(^ and all the et eeteras door 
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to county papers. Oliver himself handed in Lady Britton^ his 
mother fell to the lot of the Earl, and Fitayocelyn received 
orders to conduct a handsome, young, giggling Mrs. Smithers, ^ 
who, never having been in contact witli a live Lord, wanted to 
make the most of him, and, before she had arrived at her plime, 
was declaring that it was a most interesting occasion, just like 
a scene at the Opera. 

Louis glanced back to see what became of Clara, and, finding 
her following with Sir Andrew Britton, contrived to sit imme¬ 
diately opposite to her, at the long, narrow table, with hothing 
between them but a couple of cold chickens and'a tongue g«ir- 
nished with transfixed crayfish. His eyes were, pprha|)s, a 
greater support to her than even conversation ; for sho gathered 
a little philosophy and charity from their cheering smile and 
arch twinkling, and she managed to listen civilly to her neigh¬ 
bour, while she saw that her cousin was being very polite to 
Mrs. Smithers. Sho was a great way from all other friends, 
for the table had been aprea^i for a more numerous ^ss(;mbly, 
and the company^sat in little clusters, with drcaiy gaps between, 
where moulds of^elly quaked in vain, and lobster-aalads wasted 
their sweetness on the desert air. Her uncle could just bo seen 
in the far perspective at the head of the t^blc; and, between 
him and the Earl, Louis descried his Aunt Catharine, looking 
bright, with a little embellishing flush on her withered chcclc. 

Sir Andrew wsis not a lady’s mau; and, after ho had hrard 
how far Miss Djmevor had come *o«duy, that she had nevor 
ridden, and had not seen tho Mena* tubular bridge, ho discon¬ 
tinued tl\je difficult task ; and she, finding that ho h^ not even 
scon the cathedral, whicli she had passed only fifteen miles off, 
gave him up, and occupied herself with watching tho iiifiuito 
variety of afibetations w'hich Mrs. Smithers was playing off, and 
tho grave diversion with which Louis received them. The lady 
was evidently trying to discover what had been tlio intemediato 
his tory of Mrs. and Miss Dynevor; and Lf>uis was t^ing plea¬ 
sure in bafiUng her, with cool, quiet answers, especially ‘ft^llbn 
she came to jthe question whether Miss Dynevor had not a 
brother, and why he was not present. It appeared that Oliver 
had made almost as if his mother had been buried and dug up 
agfun; involving the thirty-four years of her exile in such utter 
mystery, that people had begun to make all sorts of wild stories 
to aooount for her proceedings; and Lord Fitzjocelyn’s explana¬ 
tion that she had lived in her own house in Northwold, and 
taught him the Latin grammar, seemed quite a disappointment 
H'om the simplicity and want of romance. 

The weary banquet had arrived at ices, and Clara hoped the 
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end was near, when the worse trial of speodies began. Mr. 
Henderson was declaring how strongly he felt the honour whidi 
had been devolved on him, of expressing the universal joy in 
having so excellent and much-beloved a neighboiir restored by 
the noble exertions of her son. He said all that the rest of the 
world ought to have felt, and so heartily and sincerely as to 
make every one imagine the whole the general sentiment, and 
the welcoming hurrah was cordial and joyous. Mrs. Frost was 
deeply touched and gi’atiiicd, and Lord Ormersfield congratu¬ 
lated fiinisei f on having instigated Oliver to give this toast to 
ISfr. lloiidoi-soti. If Clara could have driven James from her 
iniml, sl^o would have been delighted ; but there could be no 
triumph for her where ho was excluded. 

The Ilju'l returned iluuiks on behalf of his aunt, and said a 
great deal tliat could have come from the mouth of no one 
‘unaccustomc*! to piiblio speaking,* ending by proposing the 
health of ‘Mr. Oliver Frost Dyiievor.’ In the midst of ‘The 
Fine Old IfingHsh Gentleman,’ while Louis was suppressing a 
Hinilo at the incongruity, a note was brought to him, which ho 
tossed to Clara, purjmrting that he was to return thanks for 
lior. She bent over the tjible to say, ‘You will say nothing 
I cannot bear to hear,’ folded her hanils, and shut her eyes, as 
if site had bi^cu going to stand iirc. 

Oliver’s clear, harsh tones, incapable of slowness or solemnity, 
began to return thanks for himself, and pronounce this to bo 
tlio hnppy day to which he had been looking throughout his 
life—tlio day of restoring the family inheritance to his mother, 
and the child of his elder brother; ho faltered—he never could 
calmly speak of Henry. Failing the presence of one so dear, 
ho rejoiced, however, to be able to introduce to them his only 
daughter, and ho begged that his friends would drink the health 
of the heiress of Cheveleigh, Miss Hynevor. 

Never did toast apparently conduce so little to the health of 
the subject. Unprepared ns Clara was for such a declaration, 
it ik'as to her as if she had been publicly denounced as the sup- 
planter of her brother. She became deadly whi,to, and sat belt 
upright, stiir and motionless, barely stifling a 8ci*eam, and her 
eyes fixed between command and entreaty on her cousin, without 
seeing, far less acknowledging, the bows levelled at her. Louis, 
alarmed by her looks, saw that no time was to be lost, and 
rising hastily before any one was ready, perilled bis &me for 
eloquence, by rapidly assuring the gentlemen and ladies that 
Miss Dynevor was truly sensible of the kindness of thrir wel¬ 
come, and the manner of receiving the toast. Then pushing 
back bis chair, with ' never miud,* to Mrs. Smithers and her 
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icent-bottle, he' wm at the back of Clara's chair almost before 
her oonfiised eyes had missed him in her gasps for breath, and 
impulse to do something desperate; and so she might, if liis 
voice had not been in her ear, his hand grasping hers, both to 
console and raise her. * Clara, come, take care.' She obeyed, 
but trembling so much that he was obliged to support her. 
Others would have ris n in alarm, but ho silenced them by 
signs, and entreaties that no ono would frighten her grand- 
mother. There was a largo gla.ss door standing open uuc|pr tho 
G^»thic window, and through it ho led her out upon a wide 
green lawn. She drew her breath in sobs, but could not speak. 
Louis asked her to untie her bonnet, and touched th» string, 
which was merely a streamer. This brought a kind of laugh, 
but she unfastened tho bonnet herself, and tlio first use she 
made of her breath was fiercely to exclaim—‘ Ifo^' could you 1 
^Why did you not tell them I never will —* 

* Sit down,’ said Louis, gently. ‘ Let me fetch some water.* 

<No~no—let me get away ^om this place!’ End she almost 

dragged him alon^ os fresh chcera and peiilS of music broke 
out, till they had entered a lonely walk in a sort of wilderness 
of shrul>s. Still she hurried on, till they came out on a quiet 
little garden, whore tho tinkling of a little fountain was the 
only sound; the water looked clear and fresh witli tho gold-fish 
darting in it, and the sun shone calmly on the bright flowers 
and wavy ferns adorning the roekwork, 

‘ What are you doing, Clara 1 You must rest here,’ said he^ 
drawing her down on a rustic bench, intended to repre.s''nt a 
crocodile. 

* 1 can’t rest here 1 I must go home! I’m going home to 

Jem!’ she exclaimed, obeying, however, because, though she 
could run, she could not stand. • 

* Dear Clara,’ ho said, affectionately, * it was much worse than 
I expected. I never believed he could have committed himself 
to such an open declaration, especially witliout warning.’ ^ 

*ril not stay!’ cried Clara, with all the vehemence of her* 
Dynevor nature^ * I’ll go straight home to Northwold to¬ 
morrow morning—^to-night if I could. Yes, I will 1 1 never 

came here for this !’ 

* And what is to become of my poor Aunt Kitty 1* 

* She has her Oliver 1 She would not liave me put Jem out 
of his birthright’ 

‘ James will not be put into it* 

She wrenched away hmr band, and looked at him with all her 
brother’s fierceness. * And you 1’ she cried ;** why could not you 
speak up like a man, and tell them that 1 thank none of them, 
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niid will have nothing to say to any of them; and that if this 
is to belong to any ono, it must be to my noble, my glorious, 
generous brother; and, if ho hasn’t it, it may go to the Queen, 
for what I care I I’ll never have one stone of it. Why could 
you not say so, instead of all that humbug V 

* I thought the family had afforded quite spectacles enough 
for one day,’ sjiid Louis; ‘ and besides, I had some pity \jpon your 
gi-andmotlicr, and on your uncle, too.’ 

*Jyir. told mo grandmamma claimed my first duty; but ho 
never knew of this wicked plan.’ 

* Yes, ho did.’ 

* Knew that I was to supplant him !* 

* Yes; wo all knew it wjis a threat of your uncle; but wo 
S]Mircd you the knowledges thinking that all might yet bo accom¬ 
modated, an^l never expecting it would come on you in this 
sudden way,’ 

‘Then I think I have been unfairly used,’ cried Clara; *1 
have been brdJight hero on falsq pi*etcncc3. As if I would have 
come near the plficc if I had known it 1’ 

‘A veiy false protonce that your grandmother must not bo 
left alone at eighty, by the child whom she brought up.’ 

* Oh, Ijoui.s ! }v)u want to tear mo to }iiccc3 !’ 

‘ I have j)ity on my aunt; I have far more pity on your 
uncle.’ Clara staroel ut him. ‘Here is a man who started with 
a grand heroic ])urpo.so to redeem the estate, not for himself, 
but for her and his brother ; he exiles himself, ho perseveres, 
till this ono jiui’suit, ftn* which he denies himself home, kindred, 
wife or child, ah.sorbs and witbei*3 him up. Ho roturn.s to find 
his brother dead ; and the children, for wliom he sacrificed all, 
set nguuKst him, ami rejecting his favours.’ 

I'his was quite a how point of view to Clara. ‘ It is his own 
fault,’ sho said. 

* That a mktfortuno is by our o-wn fault is no comfoi-t,* said 
Louia ‘ II is npjMirent neglect, after all, arose from his absorp- 

*tion in the ono object.’ 

* Yes; but how shameful to wish James t <4 forget his Ordi- 
r.ntion.' 

‘ A strong way of putting it^ Ho asked too much : but ho 
would have been, and may yet bo, contented with concessions 
involving nothing wrong. His -way of life can hardly have 
taught him to apprcciatb James’s scruples, as wo do; and even 
if right and wrong were more neatly partitioned between them 
than I think they are, it would still be hai'd on him to find this 
destined heir spumiitg his benefits.’ 

‘ Wliat are you coming to^ Louis? You think James right f 
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*I xrould give the world to think so, Clara. One motive is 
too high for praise, the other—no, I will say' nothing of itb 
But I could wish I had not precipitated matters lust year,* 

* What! would you have robbed ua of our few happy monthsf 

‘ It was your undo whom I robbed; ho would otherwise 

have come homo like a good genius; but ho found you all 
happy without him, and with no gratitude to spare for him. 
And there ho sits at the head of that long mdnncholy table, 
trying to bring bock days that have gone too far ever to bo 
recalled, and only raising their spectres in tliis mocking finery; 
scarcely one man present, whose welcomo comes from his heart; 
his mother past the days of heeding the display, excopt*for his 
soke; bis nepbew rejecting him ; you indignant and miserable. 
Oh, Clara 1 I never saw more plainly money given for that 
which is not bread, and labour for tliat wliidi R|itisfietli noth 
Empty and hollow as the pageant was, I could better bear to 
ia\se my part in it, so far as truth would let me, than tell that 
poor man that the lost of his bjx)ther’s children ftjects him and 
his benefits,* ^ ' 

* At this rate, you will make a hero of Undo Oliver.' 

' It is because he is ono of this world's heroes that ho is dis* 
ta.Htcful to you.* • 

‘ I don’t understand.* 

* Exclusive devotiou to one object* grand though it was, Iiss 
mode him the man ho a]>peai's to us. Tliink wlmt the spirit 

, must have been that conceived and ciirricd out such a design! 
Depend upon it there is a greatness in him, which may show, 
when, as d^r granny say.s, she has cured him of all lie leamt 
away from homa 1 think that must bo the work for which you 
ore all brought together here.* 

*But 1 can’t thrust out Jem. 1 won't stay hei*e on tlioso 
terms. I shall protest —* • 

* It k not graceful to make an uproar about your own mag¬ 
nanimity, nor to talk of what is to luippcn after a man’s death. 
You don’t come here to be heiress, but to take care of your 
grandmother. There is tio need to disturb the future, unless, 
to be sure, you were obliged to explain your expectations.* 

* Ah! to be sure, any way 1 could restore it all to James.* 

* Or, better still, you may yet be able to draw the uncle and 
nephew together, and bring back peace and union.* 

* Then I must stay and bear all this,’you think f 

* As a mere matter of obeiUenoe, certainly.* 

Clara's countenance fell. 

* That may deprive it of the briilliaooe of*a voluntary sacrifinr*; 
bttt^ after al^ it is w'hat makes your course safe and plsin.* 
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of licv because ahe was poor Hcnrj’s child- So she saw 
granny must not bo grieved, and she let herself be dressed for a 
constniiucd dinner in tlio vast dining-room, where the servants 
outnumbered the diners, and the silver covers bore tho 
Dynevor ditigou as a handle, looking os spiteful os some of the 
race could do. 

Oliver was obliged to conclude that no olFcr had pa.ssed be¬ 
tween tho two young people j but on the way homo next 
morn^pg tho liliirl observed, ‘ Clara Fi*ost has a fine figure, and 
is much improved by dress. Bho shows excellent feeling, and 
docs credit to lu^r education.’ 

‘ The Peiuliugon blood never had a finer development,’ said 
Louis. 

‘ Even 8uppo.sing justice done to poor James, she will have a 
liaiulsomo portion. Oliver will have far more to dLsposc of 
than the five thousand ]ioimds guaranteed to her.’ 

‘ Poor child I’ said Louts. 

* Yes, I pitjl^ her for being exposed to his parading. Ho for¬ 
got tho gentleman in his merchant's oihee. If you should ever 
have any thoughts of rcsouiug her from him, my apprr)Vul 
would not 1)0 wanting, and it would be tho cosiest way of re¬ 
storing her hrotlier,’ 

‘ My dear liitlier, if Clara said I were always sister and bro¬ 
ther when she was poor, we certainly shall bo no more now.* 

Lord Ormersfiold mentally execnited Mr. Pousouby, and felt 
that he hud S})okeu toa .soon. 

Jane’s felicity was complete when, a few days after, she re¬ 
ceived, addressed in Ix)rd Fitzjocelyn's handwriting, on JUus~ 
tmted News, with a^wholo page coutainjng * tho reception of 
Mrs. Dyuovor of Chevcleigh,’ with grand ]K)rtraits of all tho 
llouucca and veils, iitiiny gratuitous moustsiclies, something pass¬ 
ing for Oliver standing up with a wine-glass in his hand,* 
a puppy that would have perfectly justifio(l Mr. Ponsonby’a 
ayyrsion representing Lord Fitrjocclyn, and no ga|)s at tho 
bampict-tabla 

That picture Mi's. Beckett cau.sod to be framed and glazed, 
kept it os het* treasure for lifi^ imd put it into her will .ns a 
legacy to Charlotte Arnold. 
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CJIAPTEK XXXI. 

TIIG GIANT OF TUG WKSTGUN STAR. 

Cnme, let UR range the subterraiu'nn vtiet. 

Dalle catacoiubi)||f ages, twilight dclU, 

*Aii(| footmarks m the centuries lotig past, 

• ^\'hich look on us from their scpulcliral cells. 

Then gkad emerge we to the cheering day, 
i^ome sun-raiigud height, or Alpine snowy crow/i, 

Or Chimburar.0 towering far away 

O'er the groat Andes chain, and, looking down. 

On flaming Cordilloms, mountain thrown 
O'or iiiuuiilain, vn«t new realms. 

The tVfafioM.—llEV. I. Wji.Lr.vM.s. 

rilHE s.ame impression of tlio Illustrated London Kcm tvliicli 
X dcliglitcd Jauo Beckett’s simple licoi-t iti Knghind, caused no 
small sensation at Liin.o. „ ' ^ 

ijx Seilora Fonsonliy ctust one glance at M Viscofule there 
portraycil, tind then became absorbed in Clara’s bonnet j Mr. 
Hobsuu pronounced Lord Onncraiiold as good a likeness os Mr. 
Dynevor; Mr. ronsonby cast a scornful look and smile nt the 
unlucky figure representing Fitrjocclyn ; and not a critical voice 
wus heard, excejiting Tom AladLson’s, svho indignantly declared 
that they had made the young Lord look os if he had stood bo- 
bind a counter all his life. 

The juxtaposition of Lord Fitzjocelyn nnd Mr. Dynevor’s 
niece, was not by any means forgotten. It looked very like a 
graceful conclusion to Oliver’s exertions that lie should crowu 
their union; and the ^unty paper, which hud likewise been 
forw'arded, very nearly liiiited as much. Mr. PoRsonby took 
care that the paragi*apU sliould bo laid in his (hiughter’s way, 
and ho ofiered her the sight of Oliver Dynevor’s own letter. 

Mary susjiected that he regarded it as something conclusiyo, 
nnd took Care to read it when there were no eyes to mark her * 
enMtions. * Ormcx^ficld and his son were there,* wrote 01iv<ir. 
*.The young man is not so soft as he looks. They tell me ho is ' 
going to w'ork sensibly at the estate, and he has a shaiti eye for 
the main chance. I hear lie played fast and loose till he found 
yonr daij^hter liod bett«p*^rospects than Miss Conway, whom 
my fool of a nephe\f chose to many, aftd now he is making up 
to my uiccc. iify mother dotes on him, and 1 sliall mako no 
.objection—no extravagance that I can see, and he will take 
care of the property. You will take no olTence, since yoa 
mfusc the tender oltogclucr.* 
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Of this Mary believed two sentences—namely, that Aunt 
Catharine doted on Fitzjocelyn, and that he was not so soft aa 
he looked, which she took as an admission that he was not 
comporting himself foolishly. She was quite aware that the 
fricndsliip between him and Clara might deceive an uninitiated 
spectator; and, though she commanded herself to think that an 
attacluneut between them would bo #|ually natural and desir¬ 
able, she could not but look with great satisfaction at the easy, 
unsuspicious tone of Mns. Frost’s letter, which, after mentioning 
with much affection and gratitude all Oliver’s attempts to make 
her hajtpy, ih spite of tho many sad changes around, curled by 
saying that poor Clara felt tho separation from licr brother so 
much, that without dear Iiouis site did not know how she 
would liavo gone through the festivities ' You can guess liow 
he is every tlpng to us all,* said Aunt Kitty, ‘ and 1 brightened 
up his looks with giving him your last letter to read. 1 dare 
say. Miss Mary, you would like to scold me.’ 

Aunt Kitty ! Aunt Kitty ! you dearly loved a little kindly 
mischief 1 Let tliat be as it might, Mr. Ponsonby thouglit that 
Mr. Dynovor’a letter had certainly not had much effect, for 
Mary was more lively and cheerful than he had seen her since 
her first arrival. • 

Mary’s cheerfulness was becoming the more necessary to him, 
since he was beginning a little to weary of the childish charms 
of his young Liiucniaii wife. Kosita Imd neither education nor 
conversation ; and whuu all lier pretty ways had been tried on 
him in succession, they began to grow tedious. Moreover, the 
playful submission which she hud brought finm her convent 
was beginning to turn into wilfuluess. Her extravagances in 
dress were appalling. She refused to^wcor the same dresses 
twice ; and cried, sbiinq)ed her graceful foot, and pouted when 
he romonstiutcd. She managed to spend every evening in 
amusement, either at tho Opera, or at evening parties, where 
her splendid eyes, and scraps of broken English, made great 
havoc among young lieutenants and midshipmen visiting Lima. 
Mr. Ponsonby was growing tired of these constant gaieties,'and 
generally remained at homo, sending Mary in his stead, as a sort 
of guard over her; and Mary, always the same in her white 
muslin, followed Ilosita through all the salas of Lima—listened 
to the conGdeuces of Limenian beauties—talked of England to 
little naval cadets, more'homesick than they would have chosen 
tp avow—and felt sure of some pleasure and interest for the 
evening, when Mr. Ward came to stand by her chair. 

One afternoon, as*Mary sat in her window readings a gay 
voice exclaimed, * £eso leu numot a Vsled^ and looking np, she 
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mw one of the prettiest figures imaginable. A full davk purple 
Siitin skirt just revealed the point of a dainty white satin shoe. 
It was plaited low on the hips, and girded loosely with a 
brightly striped scarf. The head and upper part of the person 
were shrouded in a close hood of elastic black silk webbing, 
fitstened behind at the waist, and held over the face by tho 
liiind, which just allowe#one be-ringed finger and one glancing 
dark eye to np])enr, while the other hand lield a £m and a 
laced pocket-handkerchief. So j^rfeetty did tho costui^c suit 
the air and shape of the lady, that, as she stood cuuong Mary’s 
orange-trees, it was like an illusion of tho fancy ;* but conster* 
nation took away all tho charm from Mary’s eyes. * TapadaJ 
she cried ; * you surely arc not going out, tapadal* 

* Ah, you have found mo out,’ cried Rosita. * Yea, indeed I 
am ! and I have tho like saya y manto ready for^yoti. Corno, 
we will bo on the Alameda; Xavier waits to attend us. Your 
fcieiior Guard will bo at his evening walk.’ 

But Alary drew back. Tins,pretty disguiKo was n freak, such 
as only the most gay ladies permitted themselves ; and she had 
little doubt that her father would be exiremely disjdcnsed at 
his wife and daughter so a])pcari]tg, although danger tliei’o was 
none j since, thougli any one might accost a fiMiialu tliiis veiled, 
not the slightest iuijiei’lincuco was ever allowed. Mary im¬ 
plored Bosita to wait till Afr. Ponsonby’s views should 1x3 
known ; but she was only lauglu'd at ibr her Knglish jtrecision, 
and the pretty creature danced away to*her stolen pltwistiro. 

She came in, all glory and delight at the perplexity in which 
she had involved the English otlicers, the guasscs and courtesies 
of her own countrymen, and her my.slification of AJ r. Robson, 
who had evidently recognised her, though }jrctcnding to treat her 
os a charming stranger, ^ « 

The triumph was of short duration. For the first time, sho 
had aroused one of Air. Pomsonby’s gusts of jxission; she 
quailed under it^ wept bitterly, and made innunierabJe pro* 
itiises; and then she put on her black mantilla, and, with 
Xavier behind her, went to her convent cha|>el, and returned, 
half crying over tho amount of repetitions of her rosaiy by 
which her penance was to be performed, and ibereby all senso 
of the fault put away. Responsibility and reflection never 
seemed to be impressed on that cliildish mind. 

Mary had come in for some of the anger, for not having pre¬ 
vented Rosita's expedition; but they were both spetnlily for¬ 
given, and Alary never was informed again oi her using the 
saya y marUo. 

Their minds were diveried by the eager desire of one of tho 
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young officers to visit tlie silver mines.. It had been an old 
promise to Mary from her father to take her to see them ; hut 
iu her former residenco in Peru, it had never been folhlled. 
lie now wished to ins))ect mattcra liims^lf, in order to answer 
the numerous questions sent by Oliver; and Ilosita, eagerly 
catching at any proposal which promised a variety, a party was 
made up for asccu^ng to the San Biiiito mines, some days' 
journey from Lima. Maiy and Eosita were the only ladies; 
but there were several gentlemen, three naval officers, and Mr. 
Ward,'Vho was delighted to have an opportunity of visiting 
the wonders \vhlch had been, for many years, within his reach 
without, his rousing himself from his business to see them. 
Tents, bedding, and provisions were to be carried with them, 
and Mary had full occupation in stiiiiulaiing Dolores to bring 
together tlio re<juisite preparations; while Mr. Ward and Rob¬ 
son collected guides, mulcteoi’S, and littem. 

It was a merry party, seated on the gaily-trapped mules, with 
an idle ]rbang i:iid.shipman to make mischief, and all in spirits to 
enjoy his nouseiue, in the exliilaiutiou of thd moimtuin air 
blowing freshly from the snowy summits which seemed to rise 
like waits before them. The steaming, misty, relaxing atmo¬ 
sphere of Lima w;is left behind, and with it many a care and 
vexation. Mr. Punsonby brought his mule to the side of his 
wife’s litter, and exchanged many a joke in Anglo-Spauish with 
her and the lieutenant; and Mr. Ward, his brow unfurrowed 
from couniing-houso cor^s, walked beside Mary's mule, gathered 
each now dower for her, and listened to her narrative of some 
of the causes for which she was glad, with her own eyes, to 
see Tom ISIudison iu his scene of action. 

The first chiy of adventure they slept at a hacienda, surrounded 
with fields where numerous llamas w^cre pasturing: The next 
began the real mountain work; tlie rock looked like a wall be¬ 
fore them, and the white summits were sharply defined against 
the blue sky. The sharper air made Rosita shiver; but the 
English travellers cougmtulated themselves on something like a 
breeze, consoling them for the glow with which the sunbeams 
beat upon the rocks. The palms and huge ferns had given jdaco 
to piuea^ and these were gromng more scanty. Once or twice 
they met a brown Indian, robed in a coloured blanket, with a 
huge straw hat, from breath which he gazed with carious, 
though ^tle eyes, upon the cavalcade. By-and-hy, looking 
like a string of ants descending a peiqiendicular wall, Maiy bo- 
htld a row of black specks dowly moving. She was told that 
these were the mules bringing down the metal in panniers—the 
only means of communication, until, as the lieutenant promised. 
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a pei*pcncUcular railway sLould bo invented. The electricity of 
tlie atmosphere made jokes easily pass current. The mountain 
was 'only* one of the spurs of tho Andes, a mere infant atnongf • 
tho giants; but, had it been set down in Europe, Mont Biuno 
must have hid his diminished head; and tho view was better 
tlian on some of the more enormous neighbours, which were 
both further inland, aud^f such height, that to gaze from them 
was * like looking from an lur-balloon into vacancy.* Whereas 
here Mary had but to tuni her head, as her mule steadily crejit 
round the causeway—a legacy of the Incas—to behold tho ex¬ 
panse of the Pacific, a sheet of glittering light in*the sunshine, 
the horizon line raised so high, that the first moment it gave her 
a sense of thci*e being something wrong with her eye, hufbro the 
feeling of infinity rubhed upon her. 

They were turning tlic flank of the mountain, ojid losing tho 
sunshine. Tho evening air was almost chill, and tho clearness 
such that they already saw tho ragged lufight whilher they M'ero 
hound rising in craggy shattered grandeur, cvefy flat spoco or 
gentler declivity covered with sheds and Iiuts for tho work¬ 
people, and cavernous mouths opening on the clifl-sido. Bark 
figures could be distinctly seen moving about; and as to the 
descending mules, tlicy seemed to be close oip the other side of 
a narrow ravine, llosita, who, now it came to tho point, was 
not without fears of slccjang on tho .bitre mountain-side, wanted 
to push on; she was sure they could arrive beforo night, but 
she was told that she knew nothing o# mountain atmosphere; 
and she was nut discontented with the bright Arc and comfort¬ 
able arrangements on which they suddenly came, after turning 
round a gi-eat shoulder of rock. Mr. Robson and tho sumptor- 
mules had quietly preceded tliom, and the gijisying on the Andes 
was likely to he not much less luxurious than an English pic¬ 
nic. Tho negro cook had done his best; Mary made her father*8 
coflee, and Kosita waa waited on to her satisfaction. And when 
darkness came on, too early fur English associations with w|pii| 
days, the lights of the village at the mine glittered merrily, and, 
apparently, close at hand; and the stars above shone as Mary 
had never seen them, so marvellously large and bright, and the 
Magellan clouds so white and mysterious. Mr. Ward came and 
told her some of the observations made on them by disUnguished 
travellers; and after an earnest conversation, ^e sought her 
matted b^ with a pleasant feeling oir her mind, as if she had 
been unusually near Louis’s world. 

dear, sharp, and cold was the air next day ; the snow-fields 
glistened gloriously in the rising sun, and* a rose-coloured mist 
■eemed to rise ii'om them. Bosita was shown the unusual speo- 
• B D 2 
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taclo of hoar frost, and shiveriugly profited by Mary’s anipl« 
provision of wraps. The hill-sides were beyond concej)tion de¬ 
solate and bare. Birds were an almost unknown race in Peru; 
and here oven green things had departed, scarcely a tuft of 
blossom looking out on the face of the red and purple rock; and 
the exceeding stillness so awful, that even the boy-sailor scarce 
dared to sjxjak above his breath, liosita began to repent oi 
having come near so horrible a place; and when she put her 
head out of her litter, and beheld herself winding along a ledge 
])rojccting from the face of a sheer precipice, she would have 
boggitd to go 'back instantly ; but her hiLsband spoke in a voice 
of authoiity which subdued her; she drew in her head into her 
basket-work contrivance, and had recoun-'U to vows to Sta Eoaa 
of Lima of a chaplet of diamond roses, if she ever came safely 
down again. 

Mary had made up her mind that they should not have been 
taken thither if th(‘rc were any real danger; and so, though 
she could have preferred her mule taking the inner side of the 
ledge, and w'as not too happy when it climbed like a cat, she 
smiled, and nnsw’eivd all im]uirie.s that she 'did not think she 
ought to be frightened. The region was in general more stern 
than beautiful, the elert.s between the hills looking so doe]), that 
it seemed as if on overthrown mountain could hardly fill them; 
but now and then came sudtlcn j)ee])S of that wonderful ocean j 
or almost under her feet, as if she could throw a stone into it, 
there would lie an intei sely green valley, shut in with feather¬ 
ing }>lues, and the hacienda and grazing llauiiis dwindled, so 
that iliey could have been taken fur a Swiss farm and ilock.s of 
sheej), 

Not till the middle of the day did they meet the lino of mules, 
and not until the sunset did they find themselves close before 
the wonderful ])erforatcd San Benito summit It was, imlike 
many other metalliferous hills, au isolated, shai'|)ly-dcfined moss 
of rock, breaking into sudden pinnacles and ]>oiuts, traversed 
with veins of silver. These veins had been worked with galle¬ 
ries, w'hich, even before the Spanish ctmqucst, had honeycombed 
the solid rock, and had been thought to have exhausted its 
riches; but it had been part of Oliver Dyiicvor’s bold specula- 
tioiis to bring modern science to profit by the leavings of the 
Peruvians and their destroyers. It was a maiwellous work, but 
it might still bo a question w'hetUer the profit would bear out 
llit^ expense. 

Ilow’cver, that w'as not the present consideration. No one 
could feel anything but admiring astonishiueut at the fantastic 
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craggy liciglifc of peaks and spires, rising against tlio darkening 
sky, Jikc the very stronghoJd of the Giant (»f the Westeni Stai*; 
and, with the black njaniings of the galleries, hero and there « 
showing the lights of the workmen w'ithin. Mary remembered 
the tales, in which Lo\iis used vainly to try to interest her, of 
metal-working Dwarfs within the mountains j and would have 
been glad to tell him that, after all, reality was quite as strange 
as his legends. 

Tl»e miners, Indians and negroes, might truly liav* been 
Trollds, as, with their brown and black coniitcnaycca, and wild 
bright attire, they came thronging out of their rude houses, 
built of piled stones on every tolerably level spot. Three or 
four stout, licarty Cornish miners, with picks ou their shoulders, 
made the coni rasfc stranger; and among them stood a young 
man, wliosc ruddy open face carried Mary liome to Ormcrsfield 
in one moment; and she could not but blush almost as if it 
had been Louis, when she bent her bead in acknowledgment of 
his bow. • ^ 

He started towjy'ds her as if to help her off her mule ; but 
Mr. Pon.sonby wiis dotaining him by questioiLs, and Mr. Ward, 
a.s usual, was at her rein. In a wondej'fully brief time, ns it 
seemed to her, all the animals were lt‘d off fo their qmirtera; 
and Hobson, coming up, c.Nplained tliat l\Iadison’8 hut, tho only 
habitable jdace, had been prejiared fijr the ladies—the gentlo- 
ij)en must be content to slcej) in their tent. 

‘ The hut wa.s at lea.st clean,’ sjiid HoUkon, a*! ho ushert d them 
in; and Mary felt as if it were a groat deal more. It was 
rudely built, and only the part near tho licnrth was lined with 
matting; the table and tho few stools and cliairs were rough 
car[»e.ntry, chiefly made out of boxes ; hut upoi^ the wall hung 
a beautiful i)rint from Raflaelle, of wliich s1»e knew the givisr as 
surely as if his name had been written on it; and tho small 
bookcase suspended near contained, compressed tc^ctluir, an 
epitome of Louis's tastes—the ‘choicest of all hi.s favourite^ in 
each class of book. Mary stood by it, reading tho names, and 
trying to perceive Louis's princi[do of selection in each case. H 
jarred upon her when, os tho gentlemen loitered about, waiting 
for the evening meal, they came and looked at the titles, with 
careless remarks that the superintendent was a youth of taste; 
and a laugh at the odd medley—Spenser, Shakspeare, * Don 
Quixote,' Calderon, Fonqu^, and sele^ona from Jeremy Taj* 
lor, Ae. 

Mary would hear no more comments. ^She went to the fire, 
and tried to persuade Bosita they would come safe down again; 
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and then, on tlie apology for a tnantelbhclf, she saw some fossils 
and some dried grasses, looking almost as if Fllsjocelyn had pnt 
them there. 

She did not see Madison that night; hut the next morning 
he prcBcutod himself to act as their guide through the wonders 
of the extraordinary region where his lot had been cast. She 
found that this was only the iirst floor of the wondrous castle. 
Above and above, rose galleries, whence the ore was lowered 
down ^ the buildings here placed, where it underwent the firet 
process of 8e|)aration. The ])aths above were fit for none, save 
a chamois, or a biutifooted Indian, or a sailor—for the midship* 
man wim climbing aloft in such places, tliat Tom’s chief work 
was to summon him back, in horror lust ho should involve him¬ 
self in endless galleries, excavatctl before the days of Atahualpa. 

!Miich of the desperate scrsunhling w'hieh Madison recom¬ 
mended as plain sidling, was iH'yund Mr. Ponsouhy; but where 
ho went, Mary went; and when ho stopjied, she, though she 
had not”drawn*since the master ;it her school had resigned her, 
03 a hopeless case, applied hei*self to the perpetration of an out¬ 
line of the rocks, that, ns she said, Mier aunts might see what 
sort of place it was.’ Her steady head, and firm, criter|»rizing 
hand and foot, enabled her to see the crowning w.unler of the 
inountain, one of thotJfl«<a>u7/aif or windows. jMr. Ward, having 
visited it, came hack bent on taking lier thither ; there was no 
danger, if bho were not afuiid. So between him and Tom Ma¬ 
dison, she was diiiggcd'up n sleep path, and conducted into a 
gallery cut out in the living rock, gi'owiug gloomier and 
gloomier, till siuhlculy there i^ as n s]>ot of light on the sparkling 
floor, and Mary found herself beneath an 0 }>cning tlirough the 
muuntaiu crown, right up into the sky, which, through ilie wild 
opening, looked of tlm deepest, most ultra-murine, almost purple 
blue, utterly beyond conception in the glory of intense colour, 
bringing only to her mind those mo.st express! vc, yet most in¬ 
expressive words, * the body of lieaven in His clearness.’ She 
ll'lt, what she had often lieard said, that to all mountain tops is 
given somewhat of the glory that dwelt on SinaL Tlmt ineffable 
blue uras more dazzling than even the fichls beyond fields of 
marvellous white that mot her eye on emerging from the dark 
gallery. 

‘ 1 never wish so much that Lord Fiizjocclvn should sec any¬ 
thing as that,’ said Tom Madison, when Mary, in her gratitude, 
was trying to say something adequate to the trouble she had 
given, though the beauty was beyond any word of admi¬ 
ration. • 

* He would—^ she began to answer, but the rest died away, 
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only aiiLtircrcd by Tom with an emithaiio * He iootdd P and then 
began the difficulties of getting down. 

But Mary had the pleasure at tlie next pause of hearing Mr.. 
Ward say, * Tluit is a very fine intelligent young fellow, worthy 
of his library. 1 think your father has a prize in him T 

hfaiy’s eyes thanked Mr. Ward, with all her heart in them. 
It was worth going \ip the Andes for such a sentence to put 
into a letter tliat Aunt Kitty wouM show to Louis. 

Robson seemed anxious to roouo]iolize the attention of the 
gentlemen, to the exclusion of Madison; and while Tom was 
thus thrust aside, Mary succeeded in having a converaation 
with him, such os she felt was a sort of duty to T^jvts. She 
asked him the names of the various mountain>pcaka in sight, 
whoso bare crags, too steep to support the snow, here and there 
stood out dark in salient contrast to the white sqpnory ; and os 
he gave them to her, mentioning the few facts that ho had been 
able to gsither respecting them, she was able to ask him whether 
ho was in the habit of scciiig.anything ap|iroa<!hing to socioty. 
Ho smiled, saying that his nearest neighbours were many miles 
off—an engineer conducting somo far more extensive mining 
operations, whom ho sometimes mot on business, and an old 
Si'.jinish gentleman, who lived in a valley far down the moun¬ 
tain side, with whom he sometimes smoked his cigar on a Siin- 
i\siy, if he felt inclined for a per}>endicular promenade on a 
Peruvian causeway for nearly four miles. Mary asked whether 
lie oftdn did feel inclined. No, he tltbught not often ; ho hod 
generally worked hard enough in tho week to make his book the 
best con)yany; but ho liked now and then to see something 
green for a change after these bare mountains and rocks, and 
tbo old Don Manrique was very civil and agreeable. Then, 
after a few minutes* conversation of this kind, tipmciliing of tho 
old conscious abrujitness of tone seemed to como over the young 
man, and looking down,«he said bluntly, * Miss Ponsonby, do 
you think there would be Any objection to my coming^iu^ 
Lima just for Christmas t* 

* I suppose not; I cannot tell* 

Tom explained that all the miners would be making holiday, 
and the senior Comishman might safely be left in charge of the 
works, while be only wished to spend Ohnstmas-day itself in 
the city, and would be a very short time absent. He blushed 
a little as he spoke, and Ma^ ventured to reply to what she 
gathered of his thought, * No other day would suit you as well T 

* No, ma’am, it hardly would,’ he answered, gravely. 

* I will try what can bo done,’ said Miry, * unless you would 
qieak to Mr. Ponsouby yourself* 
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Ho looked inquiringly at Mr. Ponsonby’s figure some poctM 
distant, and shook liis head. 

‘ I will try,’ njpeatud Mary; and then slio added, * These 
grand liiil-tops au<l blue sky almost make a church —* 

‘ Yes, ma’am,’ said Tom, his black eyes lighting at the 
thought; * Pvc felt so sometimes, but ’tis a mighty lonely one 
fii'ter a time. I’ve taken my book, and got out of earshot of 
the noiso the blacks make; and I do assure you, Miss Ponsonby, 
the stillness was cnougli to drive one wild, with nothing but 
savage rocks to look at either 1 Not a green plant, nor a voice 
to answer, unless one got to the mountain echoes, and they are 
worse—’• 

‘ Jhit surely you have the Conushincu 1 What do they do 
on a Sunday V 

‘ They lio ^bout, and smoko and slcM'p, or go down to the 
valley,’ said 'rom. * 1 never thouglit of them.’ 

*I think you should,’ said Mary, gravely. ‘If you are in 
any authbrity oVer them, it must give you a chargts over their 
souls. 1 think you should, at least, givo them the choice of 
reading tho .siuwiee with vou.’ 

‘ I’ll think jibout it,’ Siiid .’Madison, gruflly. 

‘1 will send iijii some books for them to make an opening,’ 
said Mary. * I should not like to think of inea living in sueli 
scenes, without being the bettor for them.’ 

Kobson wa.s here obliged to call IMadisou to refer some ques¬ 
tion to him j but Mary had auotluT talk with him, when ho 
l)(‘gged to know if there were likely soon to be an opportunity 
of st-'iiding to Knglaiid. Ilo laid .some fossils winch he wished 
to send to I.ord Pitzjocelyn ; and he fetched tliein, and explained 
his tluM)riea with regard to them as if ho had almost forgotten 
that .she Nvas not his Lortl. 

She carried his request to her fiither, and wa.H answered that 
of course ho might taki? a holiday if Jie could leave the works 
with .safety ; ho luul better spemha few days in the town when 
lib did come. With this answer she made him happy; and 
tliey set olf, to tlie exti'cme joy of Bosita, who had engroased 
much less attention than she had expected, and declared she 
would never liave come into those horrible places if she could 
have imagined what they were likei Certainly, no one wished 
to have her company there again. 

When Mr. Ponsonby mbutioued the permission which he had 
accorded to Madison, Hobson coughed and looked annoyed. 
Mary could not help suspecting that this was because the re¬ 
quest had not been pibferrcd through himself. * So the young 
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fellow wants to be coming down, docs be? I thought his 
ardour wns too liot to last long.* 

‘ Very natural that the poor lad should want a holiday,’ said 
Mr. Ponsonhy. ‘ It inu.st ttiko a tolerable How of spirits to 
stand long, being so many feet above the level of the sea, in 
caves Ht for a robber’s den at the theatre.* 

* Oh, I am making no objection, sir,’ returned Hobson ; * the 

young man may take his jHcasiire for wluit 1 care, so lie cau bo 
trusted not to neglect his business.’ , 

Here tho patii narrowed, and Mary had to fall back out of 
hearing; but she had an impleasant suspicion that Robson was 
Ulling lu^r father something to Tom’s disadvantage, and «ho had 
to consider how to avoid rousing a Jealousy, wJiich she knew 
might be dangerous, 

Mr. Ward, liowever, came up to interrupt her tjioughts and 
watch the steps of lier mule. The worst difliculties of tho 
de.scent Invd precluded all conversation ; ami tho party were just 
beginning to breathe freely, think of terra jirma m nof far cilf, 
and gaze with Citsjpr minds on tho marvellous ocean. Mary 
wCnt on in very comfortable discussion of tho wonders they had 
seen, and of Madison’s remark that tho peiTormances of tho 
Incas mode one quite ashamed of tho achievements of modern 
Bcioncc—a saying in which Mr. Ward i)erfectly agreed; and 
then he began to %ay something rather long, and a little discon¬ 
nected, and iSlary’s mind took an cxcuraion to Aunt Kitty, and 
the reading of the letter that .she was going to write, wlnm sud¬ 
denly something in Mr, Ward's voice sfcttrtled her, and rc':alling 
her nttentiqp, she discovered, to her dismay, that ho was actually 
making her an offer! An offer I Slie would as soon have ex¬ 
pected one from her fath4.'r ! And oh ! how well expressed— 
iiow entirely what it ought to be 1 How’unlik^ every one of 
those three of her past experience! 

In great distress she exclaimed, ^ Oh, Mr. Ward, piny do not 
—indeed, I cannot 1’ * „ , 

* I feared that I was but too likely to meet with such an 

answer,’ said Mr. Ward; *and yet your father encouraged mo 
to hope, that in course of time—* ‘ 

* Then papa has told you what he thinks?’ said Maiy. 

* 1 ajmlied to him before I could venture to join this party, 
Mary, I am aware tliat 1 can bring none of the advantages 
which have’—^his voice faltered—* which have forestalled mo; 
but the most true and earnest affection is already yours/ 

*I am very Sony for it, Mr. Ward,* sahl Mary, gravely, 
though much touched. * It is very kind of you, but it is only 
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ftiir aiul candid to tell you that papa has probably led you into 
a mistake. Ho thinks that the—tho object was weak and un¬ 
worthy, and that niy feelings could bo easily orcrcome. Ilo 
docs not know —* 

* IIo assured mo that all was at an end—■* 

* It is,* said Alary; ‘ but 1 am certain that I shall never feel 
for any oiio clso the same as*—and the tears were coming fast. 
‘ You arc very kind, Air. Ward, but it is of no uso to think 
that ^his can ever be.’ 

‘ Forgive mo ff»r having hara’^sed you,* said Air. Ward, and 
they went on so long in silence that Mary hoped it was over, 
and yot ho did not go away from her. She was sorry to see 
tho grieved, dejectcil (!xprcs.sion on his good, sensible, tliongh 
somewhut w'oni countenance; and she esteemed him highly; 
but who colild have thought of so unlucky a fancy coming into 
his luyid 1 Wlicn, at length, ho spoke again, it w.*is to say that 
lie bogged that she would forget what was past, and allow him 
to continuo ^n his former footing. Alary was glad to have 
something givitefu*! to say, and an.swcrcd tjiat she should have 
been very sorry to lose him as a friend ; whereupon his face 
cheered up, lie thaukcal her, and fell back from her rein. In 
spite of her past«trials of the futility of the attempt to live with 
a rejected suitor as if nothing hail happened, she had hopes of 
tho possibility when her own hcai‘t was untouched, and the 
gentleman nearly doubled her years; hut when she talked to 
her father, she gathi'i'M that it was considered by both gentle¬ 
men that tho proposal had been premature, and that hei^ final 
detachment fiMin Louis was rockonod on as so certain that Air. 
Ward was willing to wait, as if it were only a matter of time, 
lie was BO wcaltliy and prosperous, and a connexion with him 
would have been so^useful to tho firm, that Alary w.as grateful 
to her father for forbearing to press her on what he evidently 
wished so earnestly. Air. Ward had exactly the excellent, well- 
^ bi^anccd chaiuctcr, which seeified made to suit her, and she 
could have imagined being very happy with him, if— No, 
no—Air. Ward could not bo thought of at the same moment. 

Yet, whatever she might say, no one would Iwlicve her; so 
she held her j»c.ace, and wrote her history of tho silver mine.s ; 
and Mr. Ward haunted tho house, and was most kindly for¬ 
bearing and patient, and Alary found at every turn, how good 
a man he was, and houf cruel and mistaken his sister thought 
hor. 

AndChi’isimas came, when tho churches wci*e perfect orange- 
groves, and tho scenb of the wanilcrcrs of Betlilehom w.as acted 
from houso to house in the twilight The scanty Knglish cou- 
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grogaiion met in the room that sorreil as a chapol in the Oon- 
bul’s house—j>oor Mniy alono of all her housi*hoUl there to keep 
the feast; and Mr.Ward was there, and Mudisou had come 
down from liis mountain. There wore liearts at home that 
would rejoice to hear that. 

Mary saw’ him afterwards, and ho thanked her for her aug- 
gcstioii respecting the minors. Two had heon only ns shy as 
Tom himself; they had been reading alone, and were glad to 
join company; a third w'a.s beginning to ctime, and it had,led vo 
a more fricmdly iniercourso. Mary sent him away, very happy 
■with some bo(tks for them, some new Spanish reading for him- 
eolf, an astronomical book, and her little celestial globc-*-for tho 
wdiole tirmament of stars had been by no means lost on him. 
Tliat intei’vicw was her Chrislimis treat Well for her that sho 
did not heiir Hobson say, * That young man knowsjmw to come 
over tho ladies. I shall keep a sharper look-out after him. I 
know no harm of him, hut if there's one man I trust less than 
another, it is one that tries tlic.serious dodge.* 


CHAriER XXXII. * 

TOE WRONG WOMAN IN THE AVUOKG PLACE. 

Give mo a^ain my liollow 
My crust of bread, and liberty. 

17ie Town Mouse and the Countrif Mouse —Pops. 

FT^IIE new cook's first compliment to Charlotte w'as, * Upon 
J. my word, you arc a genteel young woman ; I dare say you 
have a lot of swccthcai’ta.* » , 

The indignant denial of tho Lady of Eschalott was construed 
into her being * sly,* and Mrs. Cook i)romiscd licrhclf to find 
her out. 

Those were not happy days witli tho little maiden. 5’he 
nui-so looked down on her, and the cook filled the kitchen with 
idlei's, whose looks and speeches wero abhorrent to her. Some* 
times tho woman took offence at her for being high; at others, 
she forced on her advice upon her dress, or tried to draw out 
confidences either on lovers or the affairs of tho family. Char¬ 
lotte w*a8 sadly forlorn^ and shut herself up in her pantry, or in 
her own little attic with Jane's verbenas which cook had 
banished from the kitchen, and lost her sorrows in books hirctl 
at the library. She read, and dreamt, cr&itcd leisure for read¬ 
ing, lived in a trance, and awoke from it to «toe her work 
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neglected, reproach herself, and strain her powers to make np 
for wliat wiifl left undone. Then, finding her efforts failing, she 
■would ho distressed and melancholv, until a fresh novel en- 
gros.sed her for a time, and the whole scene was enacted over 
ugiiin. 

Still, it was not all idleness nor lost ground. The sense of 
rcsponsihility was doing her good ; she withstood the cook’s 
follies, and inagttauinioualy returned unopened a shining cii- 
velopv of Mr. Delaford’s. At Christma.%, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Frost went to ]>ay a visit at llcnuclmstcl, and the cook enjoyed 
n course of gaieties, the only use she made of her lihci-ty waa to 
drink ti'a once with Mrs. Martha, and to walk over to Marks- 
edge to HL'O old Madison, w’ho was fast breaking, and who dic¬ 
tated to her his hist messages to his grandson. 

James and Isiihel spout a j)Icasant, lively Christmas with their 
lio.s[)itahle old friends, and James returned full of fresh vigour 
and new projects, llis first was to offer his assistance to the 
Vicar, so ns td have a third sc'fvico on the Sunday; hut there 
were differences ot opinion l)etween them, and his proposal waa 
receiveil so ungraciously, that a coolness arose, which cut him off 
from any openings for usefulness. 

However, ho Imd enough to occupy him in his own depart¬ 
ment, the school. ITe was astonished at his hoys’ deficiency in 
religiou.s instruction, and started a plan for collecting them for 
sonic teaching for an hour before morning service. Mr. Cal- 
cott agreed with him that nothing could he more dcsirahlo, hut 
doiihteil whether the piu*ent3 would compel their sons to attend, 
find advised James to count the cost, doubting whether, in tho 
long run, he would be able to di.spense with one day of entire 
rest. This was tho more to be considered, since Jame.s ex¬ 
pended a wonderful*’amount of energy in liis teaching, did his 
utmost to force tho hoys on, in class and in private, drilled liis 
uslier, joined in the games, and gave evening lectures on subjects 
^of geuenil information. * 

Some responded to his training, and these he strenuously 
encouraged, asking them to dinner and taking them to walk ; 
and these wpro enthusiastically lend of him, and regarded his 
beautiful wife os a being of a supciior order. Fitzjocelyn and 
James used to agree that intercourse with her was a very im¬ 
portant element in their training, and the invitations were made 
ns imjmi’tial as possihlb, induing the intelligent and well- 
conducted, irrespective of station. Isabel’s favourite guest 
■was a good, well-mannered lad, son to Mr. Ramsbotbam*R 
follower, the butclier; but, unluckily, Mrs. Hichardson and 
her friends did not esteem it a compliment w'lieu their ^ns 
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«7ere asked to meet him ; and, on the other hand, James did 
not always distingxiish real merit from mere rei^ousiveneas to 
his own mind. Dull boys, or such as had a lialf-sullen, half- 
conservative dislike to change, did not gain notice of an agree¬ 
able kind; and while intending to show strict justice, he did 
not know how far he was affected by his prepossessions. 

Hii^ecturea had emancipated him from evening parties; and, 
a8>er Mrs. Fi’ost's depoi'ture, visiting gave Isabel little troubla 
* 'IliA^lin, lofty manners that had been admired in Mias Conway, 
were thought pride in Mrs. James Frost; and none of the ladies 
of Northwold even wislieil to do more than exchange moniing 
calls with her, and talk among themselves of her hneJi^dyism. 
She recked nothing of their keeping aloof; her book and her 
pen* wei*e far pleasanter companions on her alternate evenings 
of solitude, and in them she tried to lose her wislies for the 
merry days spent with gnmny and Clara, and her occasiomil 
perceptions that all vras not as in their time. James would 
sometimes bring this fact more palpably before bur. 

T1 ic BC|)aratiun of tlio families had not diminished the income 
of the household, Init the differeuco in comfort was great. 
Isabel know nothing of manageineut, and did not care to learn. 
SShc had been willing to live on a small scale,>but slio did not 
understand personal superintendence; sbe was careless of dis¬ 
play, and perfectly hajipy as long as she was the guest of the 
grandiuuihcr, but she had no comprehension of petty tidinesses 
or small economies Now James, brought up on a voiy diil'o- 
rent scale, knew in detail how the household ought to live,and 
made it a duty not to exceed a lixed sum. lie had the eye for 
neatness th^t she '^itcd; he could not believe it a hardship 
to go W'ithout indnigcucas to wliich his grandmother and sister 
had not been accustomed. Thus, bo protesti^d against unneces¬ 
sary fires ; Isabel shivered and wore shawls; ho was hurt at 
seeming to misuse her, resigned his study fire, and still found 
the coals ever requiring to be renewed, insisted that bis wife 
should s{)cak to the cook, and mystified her by talking about 
the regulation of the draught of the kitchen fire; and when 
Istihcl understood, she forgot the lecture. 

lie was a devoted and admiring husband, but he could not 
coolly discover innumerablo petty neglects and ‘wasteful habits, 
Impatient words broke out, and Isabel always received them so 
meekly that he rcj;>ented and apologised; and in the reconcilia¬ 
tion the subject was forgotten, but only to bo revived another 
time. Isabel was always ready to give warm aid and syuiiiathy 
in uU his higher cares and purposes, and her mild tranquillity 
was repose and soothing to him, but she was like one in a 
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dream. Sbo had married a vision of perfection, and entered on 
a romance of happy poverty, and she had no desire to awaken j 
so she never exerted her mind upon the world around her, when 
it seemed oppressive; and kept the visionary James Frost before 
her, ill company with Adeline and the transformed Sir Hubert 
It was much easier to line his tent with a tapestiy of Maltese 
crosses, than to consider whether the hall should be covered 
with cocoa-nut matting. 

How Christmas passed with Clara, may bo seen in the fol¬ 
lowing letter;— 

Chovelei'rh, Jan. 18G1. 

‘De^best Jem, —can write a long letter to-night, for a 
fortunate cold has spared me from one of Sir Andrew’s dinner¬ 
parties, It is a reminiscence of Die last ball, partly brought on 
l»y compuiictioii at having dragged poor grann}' thither, in 
consideration of tuy unguarded declaration of intense dislike to 
being chaperoned by Lady Britton, Granny looks glorious in 
black telvet i.nd diamonds, and £ do tnist that hor universal 
goodwill rciuhu'ed * the ball more tolerable to her than it was to 
mo. She, at least, is all she seems ; whereas T am so infested with 
civilities, that 1 long to proclaim myself little Clara Frost, bred 
up for a governess, and the laughing-stock of her school. Oh! 
for that lirst ball whoro no one danced with mo but Mr. Hich- 
aixlson, aud I was not a mere peg for the display of Uncle 
Oliver’s Peruvian jewels I I have all the trouble in the world 
to bo allowed to go about fit to bo seen, and only by means of 
great fighting and coaxing did I prevail to have my dress only 
from London Instead of Piu-is. 

* And no wonder 1 shivered all the way to the ball. Fancy 
Jane insisting on my going to display^ my dress to that poor 
dying Marianne ; I«wa3 shocked at the notion pf carrying my 
frivolities into such a scene, but Jane said her mind ran on it, 
and it was ‘ anything to take off her thoughts from that man.* 
So I went into her room, and ehl if you could have seen the 
*po9r thing, with her short breath and racking cough, her cheeks 
burning and her eyes glistening at that flimsy trumpety. One 
bunch of the silver flowera on my skirt was wrong; she spied 

and they'would not thwart her, so she would have the needle, 
• and the skeleton trembling fingers set them right. They said 
she would sleep the easier for it, and she thanked me as if it 
had really set her more at rest; but how sad, how strange it 
seems, when she knows that she is sinking fast, and has had 
Mr. Danvers with her cveiy day. He thinks all is well with 
her; but it was a melancholy, blank, untaught mind, to begin 
to work on. Louis would call her life a mournful picture of 
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oar civilization. She has told it all to Jano: sho vfOB of the 
mechanic class, just above the rank tliat goes to 8unday>8chool8; 
she went to a genteel weekly school, and was taken out {»lea> 
Euring on Sunday—no ground-work at all. An orphan at 
fifteen, slio never again knew tenderness. Then came dress¬ 
making till her health failed, and she tried service. She says, 
"Isabol’s soft tones mode a paradise for her; but late hotue, 
which she did not feel at tlie time, wore her out, and Dclaford 
trified with her. Always when alone ho pretended devotion 
,to her, then flirted with any otlier who cnnio in his way] and 
worry and fretting put the finish to her failing heultli. Sho 
had no spirit to break entirely with him, and eveu now is pining 
fur one kind word, which he .seems to be too hard and selfisli to 
send to her, iit answer to a letter of forgiveness that she wrote a 
fortnight back. What a wretch ho must be! Jano says, ho 
tried fiirting with poor little Charlotte, and that' she was a 
little ‘took up’ w’ith his guitar and hisvei’ses; but then, Jane 
says, ‘ Charlotte has somewhat at the hottoni, anchknowL» better 
than to hoed a man as wasn’t real religious.* ][, suppose that is 
the true differci»co between Charlotte and Maidanue; and even 
if vre looked into Dclaford’s history, most likely we should fmd 
him another nincitecnth-centuiy victim to an artificial life. 
At leasts 1 trust that Jane has been the greatest blessing; 
Marianne herself speaks of her ns more than a mother to her; 
and I believe I tol<l you of the poor girl’s ovcrjwwcring gmti- 
tude, when she found we would not turn, her out to die home¬ 
less. We read, and we talk, and Mr. Danvers comes; but T 
believe dear old Jano docs more for her than all. 

‘Poor Jane I when her task of nursing is over, I do not know 
what she will turn to. The grand scr^’ants only keep terms 
with her because Uncle Oliver gave notice, that no one should 
stay in the house who did not show respect to hin friend Mrs. 
Beckett. It takes all her lore for Missus and Master Oliver 
to make her bear it; and her chief solace is in putting mo to 
bed, and in airing Master Oliver’s shirt and slippers. You would 
laugh to hear her compassionating the home minced-pies! and 
’ die tells me would ^ve fifty pounds rather than bring 
Charlotte hera My uncle wished grandmamma to manage 
houses and she did so at firtft; but she and the servants did not 
get on well together.; and she said, what 1 never knew her say 
before, that she is too old, and so we have an awful dame who 
mies with a high hand. 

^Yon ask whether the dear granny is happy. You know 
‘She is all elastidiy, and things are pleasanter here to her than 
io oje; but I do not think she enjoys life as she did at horue. 
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It 18 hal'd to have her -whole miteion reduced to airing those 
four hoi-scs. We have tocmeuted my uncle out of making ua 
use more than two at a time, by begging for six and the Lord 
Mayor's coach; but aired alternately they must be, and we 
must do it, and by no road but what the coachman chooses; and 
this does not seem to me to agree with her like trotting about 
the town on her errands. There is no walking hei'e, excepting 
in the pleasure-ground, where all my grandiuther’s luu<lscape> 
gardening has been cut up so as to Lc a mere vexation to her. 
The people round arc said to be savage and di.safl[ectcd, and the 
quarter of a'mile between the park and the village Is subject to 
miners, going home. 'J'liey did once holloa at me, and orders 
were is.sued that I should walk no more. 1 believe that if they 
saw me foarle.ss, and coming among them for friendly j)urposes, 
tliey would leave oil* hooting ; hut tJie notion frightens granny, 
so I am a {)ii.soner. 'J'hi'y arc the ])eo[)lo to think it a mockery 
to bo visited by a lady bedizened us 1 ntn, and stuck up in a 
carriagt; so we can do very little except through Air. Daiivei'S, 
and my undo is- always discontented at the siglit of him, and 
fancies he is always begging. A little sauciTiCf« on my part lias 
the bo.st eiU'cl when unwilling i.s wanted, for my uncle is vciy 
kind to mo in his own fashion, which is not mine. 

* Wo have made something of a nest in ilie last of the suite 
of rooms, the only i»ne habitably small; but it is wondeiful 
where all tlie time in tlio day goes. Aly uncle likes mo to ride 
with him in the morning, and 1 have to lielj) gmuny air the 
hoi-sos in the afternoon ; and in the evening, when we ai’o lucky 
enough to dine alone, 1 ]ilay them both asleep, unless they go 
to backgammon. Tliink of granny reduced to‘that 1 Wo 
should 1)0 very hapjiy wlieii he is'detained in his study, but that 
granny thinks it is hud for Iiim. Dear granny 1 .1 see the object 
of iier life is to win him back to serious thoughts. l:;>ho seems 
to think of lam like a schoolboy who must be lured to find 
homo pleasanter than idle ways<$ and she begs mo quite sadly 
to t>eai* with him, and make him happy, to prevent him from 
longing after his counting-house at Lima, fcihe tried to make 
him promise never to go back, but he has only promised never 
to go while she lives, and she seems to tliink it would be fatal, 
and to cliarge all his disregard of religious matters irjmu herself 
fur having sent him out If you could see her |dcascd smile 
when we extort a subscription, or -when slie gets him to chiu’ch; 
but when those South American mails como in on Sundays— 
alas 1 Those accounts arc his real clement, and his moroento 
bliss are over the * Afoney-market and City intelligenco,* or 
discussing railway sliarcs -with Sir Audi-ew. - All the rest is an 
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obstinate and dismal alle^ance to the days of Shrievalty, about 
as easy to recall as the days when the Pcndragons wore golden 
collars and armlets. Imitated hospitality turns into osteuta> 
tion; and the people who seek after silver covers and French 
cookery are no moi'c to nay taste than they are, in good earnest, 
to Uncle Olivcr’a The nice f>oople, if there are any, wont come 
in our way, except Mr. Hendci-son; and when we do pluck up 
courage to disgust Mr. Coachman by calling on Mrs. Heudei-son, 
we are very happy. But she is a wise woman, and will not 
bring her pretty Fanny into our world j and when I press her, 
behold ! I remember what I used to think of patronage. 

* But Louis has promised to come at Easter, and he will teach 
me a little more charity, I hope; and, wliat is better (no, 1 
don*t mean that), will tell me about the dear, dear, trebly <h'ar 
Terrace and all the doings. 1 hope you will begin vour Sunday 
scheme; but granny feara the bad set will not care, and ilie 
good will prefer having their families together. Jt is worse 
than I expected even of Mr. Purvis to refu.se tho^'afternbon ser¬ 
vice, when you oUered to take all the lr<»ublc off his liauds; 
granny hopo.s you will take care what you aro about with him. 
Tell Louis wo have a famous letter from Mary to show him if 
he will bring us news of every one, and osprcl-illy of Itis 
godchild. Contrary to custom, you tell us more about her than 
her mamma does. 

* Your most affectionate Si.st<T, 

* C1.AUA.’ 

Before Easter, Charlott<;’s poor rival was lying at in 
Chevelcigh Mmrcbyard, and Jane’s tusk of love was at an end. 
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CiTArTER XXXIIt 

AUNT CAT11ARIN£*S 

TIio liidy Hlcr|is—0 may her sleep. 

Ah it is i:i>tiii{', so l>e deep I 

I Tea veil have her ui its sacred keep I 

Til is bed ht-irig changed fur one more holy, 

'I'iiis room fur one more melancholy, 

Suiiii: tomb, that oft liath flung its black 
. Ami wing-lilio panels fluttering back. 

Triumphant o’er the flutlcring palls 
Of hi-r grand family funerals.—E. A. FoS. 

T he summer wjis nearly over, wlicii, one moraiiig at break¬ 
fast, Louis surprisod liLs father by a sound, half consterna¬ 
tion, Imlf ainhscmeut ; and handed him a note coutainiug these 
words:— 

‘ Dkaii F.,--^rhcrc were threo.of us last night; there are five 
this morning. Isabel and the twins ore doing well Heaven 
knows what i.s to become of us! 

* Yours, J. F.’ 

* What would you have T said Lord Orinersficld, calmly. 
* The poorer pci'iilu are, tlie more children they have P 

He went on with his own letters, while Louis laughed at the 
enuneiution of this inverse ratio; and tlieu took up the note 
Again, to wonder at the tone of an.xiety and distreas, so unlike 
Janies, lie went to call on Lady Conway, and Avas better 
satisiied to liiul that James had written in a lively strain to 
her, as if jiroiul of liis little daughters, ,und resolved not to be 
pitied. Of tlii.i he .was in no danger from his sisters-in-law, 
who looked upon twin-girls n.s the only blessing needed to com¬ 
plete Isabel's felicity, had devised three dozen names for them, 
and longed to bo invited to Northwold to see them. 

Nothing was hoard of James for more than a week; and, as 
London grew hotter, dustier, and drearier than ever, Fitagoco- 
lyn longed, more than he thought wholesome to confess, after 
Ormcrstield turf, deep lavincs, and rushing brooks. The sun 
* shone almost through the blind of the open window on the 
large libiury table, where sat Louis at his own end, writing to 
his Inglewood bailiff, and now and then solacing himself by 
lifting with the feather of his {icn one of the bdls of a delicate 
lily in a gloss befuro him—new sjiectacle on the Earl’s writing- 
table ; and so was a £.trip of vellum, with illuminations rich and 
rare—Louis's indulgence when ho felt he had earned an houFs 
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I(‘l8ure. Thcro was a ring at ilie door, a step on tho stairs, and 
Ix-foro tho father and son Stood James, his littio black bog in 
bis hand, like himself, all dust, and his face Worn, heated, and 
tired. 

* Then you have not heard from Chevcloigh T Ijo said, in 
answer to tlieir astonisliod gi’cctiugs, producing a note, which 
was eagerly read;— 

* Dkarest Jem, —My uncle says I may write to yOu,Jn case 

jrou can leiivo Isabel, tliat he will bo glad to see,you. I told 
you that dear gmndniamma had a cold, and so wo would not 
let her come t-o Isabel; hut I little giu'Kse«l what was*coniing. 
It only seemed a feverish cold, and Jane and I almost laughed 
at niy uncle for choosing to send for a doctor, lie was not 
ulariacd at first, but yesterday she w'tis inert and sleepy, and ho 
asked for more lulviee. Dr. Hastings came to-day, and oh! 
'Jem, ho calls it a hreakiug up of tho constitutiou, and^loes not 
think she will I'silly. Site knows us, hut slm is* almost always 
drowsy, and very^hard to rouse, if you cfln come without 
hurting Istibcl, 1 know you will. Wo want you all tho more, 
Decause my uncle will not let me send fur Mr. Danvers. I'oor 
Uncle Oliver is dreadfully troubled. • 

‘ Your most atrectionato Clara.’ 

* Tnin.sjJantation has killed lier—know it would I’ mid 
James, as Louis stood, with the note iif liis hand, os if not yet 
understanding the blow. 

* Nay,’ syiid the Earl, * it is an age at which we could hardly 
hope she w’ould long be spared. You could leave Mrs. Jsnmcs 
Frost with comfort ?’ 

* Yea, Miss Mercy undertakes her—sliR is doing well—she 
would not hear of my staying. I must go on, tho train starts 
ut two,* he added, hastily, looking at the time-piece. 

* We will send you,’ said L<Jrd Ormoiisrield. * Take tiui^. ta 
rest. You look very ill! You should have some luncheon.’ 

* No, thank you 1’ said James, at fii'st with the instinct of 
resistance; but yielding and confessing, * Charlotte went into 
hysterics, and 1 hud nothing to eat before I came away.’ 

Louis came forward from tho window where ho had been 
standing as in a dream; ho laid his baud on James’s shoulder, 
and said, * 1 will go I* His voice was hardly audible, but clear¬ 
ing it, and striving to recall his thoughts, ho added, * Father, JL 
can be spared. Tlie division is not commg on to-night^ or you 
could get me a pair.’ 

The Earl looked doubtfully at James. 

* cc2 
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* Yes, let me go,’ eaid Louis. * I must see her again. It has 
liocn motlter and sou between us.’ And, hiding his face in hid 

^ hands, lie hurried out of the room. 

* Let liim come,’ said James. * If duty and affection claim a 
right, none have sucli ns he.’ 

‘ I hesitate only ns to acting unceremoniously by your uncle.* 

* This is no moment for ceremony—no time to deprive her of 
whatever she loves best.* 

* lie it so, tlam. liis own feelings are his best pa.ssport, and 
■well has she deserved all that ho can ever feel! And, James, 
if she should ‘cxpre.ss any desire to see me, if I can he of any 
use in settling matters, or could promote any better under- 
stamling with your uncle, I am ready at a moment's notice. 1 
would come at once, hut that many might be burdensome to 
your uncle and sister.’ 

The two cousins were quickly on their \ray. James took a 
Rocond-cl:i.ss ticket, the fir»«t time he had ever done so in tra¬ 
velling with hh. cousin. Fityjocelyu placed himself beside him 
without remark. •. 

James dozed as well a.s the naiTOW seat 'would permit, and 
only woke to chafe at each halt; and Lo\iis mused over tho 
aShOcialion.s of those scenes, and last vear’.s triunqduint return. 
Had tho ehango of Iiuliits truly hastened the decay of Jicr 
powers? liad her .‘-on’s toil and success been merely to bring 
her homo to tho grave of lier fathera, at the exjiense of so 
many heartburnings, srjiarations, and dissensions? At least, 
ho trusted that her hist hours might be crowned by the peace¬ 
maker’s joy, and that she might see strife and bitterness laid 
aside betw'oen Oliver, and Jleniy’s only surviving son. 

Alas 1 it was not to be. Tho shutters i^d blinds were closed, 
and Clara met them*at the door, her jmle face and streaming 
eyes forestalliug the tidings. Tho frame, hitliei'to so vigorous 
and active, had been s{>ared long or weary decay; and tranquil 
torpor had mildly conducted the happy, gentle spirit to full 
repoke. She liad slumbered away without revival or suffering, 
as ouo who did * rest fi-om her labours,’ and her eyes had been 
closed on tho previous night. 

Clara w^ept as she s]>oke ; but she Lad been alone with her 
sorrow long enough to face it, and endure calmly. 

Not so her brother. It was anguish to have come too late, 
and to have missed tho* lost word aud look; and he strode 
madly up and down the room, iduiost raving at the separation 
Olid I'cmoval which he declared had killed her. 

*Oh, st>cak to him, Louis 1’ cried CIoiu. ’Oh, what shall I 
dof 
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Afl she spoke, the door was opened, and Mr. Dyneyor came 
in, witli a grief-stricken look and quieter manner; but his en¬ 
trance instantly silenced all James's demonstrations, and^ 
changed them into a haughty, corn]>reascd bitterness, as though 
he actually looked on him in the light of his grandmother’s de¬ 
stroyer. 

* Ah ! James,* be^n his uncle, gently, * I wish you hatl been 
here earlier!’ 

* I left home by the first train after hearing. I ought to have 
heard sooner.* 

* 1 could not suppose you would choose to come hero without 
serious reason,’ said Oliver, with more dignity th#n usual. 
’However, I would willingly forget, and you will remain hero 
for the present.’ 

’ I must nimlogizc for having thrust myself oi^ you, sir,’ said 
Louis, ’ but, indeed, I conhl not stay away. A fter what she 
has been to me, ever since I can remcmilxjr her —* and tears cut 
him short. , • • 

‘ Sir, it does you honour!’ returned Oliucr. * Sho was at- 
tached to you. iliopc you will not leave us os yet.* 

Loui.s felt as if ho could not leave the house where what was 
mortal of his dear old aunt yet rtmiained, aikd he likewise had 
a perce[)tion that he might be a support and assistance to Clara 
in keeping the peace lu-twoiMi her brother and uucle; so ho 
gnitefully accepted the invitation. 

Mr. Hyiicvor presently cxpliiineck lliat ho intended the 
funeral to take place at the end of the M'oek. 

' 1 can not be so long from home,* said James, in a quick, low 
voice. 

Clara ran up to her uncle, laid her hand on his arm, and drew 
him into a window, whence he prcwntly 4urne<l, saying, * Your 
sister tells me that you cannot be so long absen^in the present 
state of your lamily. If pos.sible, the day shall bo hastened.* 

James was obliged to say, ^ Thank you 1’ but any cuiicossion 
seemed to affect him like an injury. * * 

Grievous work was it to'reiniiin at Che^'eleigh, under the con¬ 
stant dread of some unbecoming outbreak between undo at.d 
nephew. Fortunately, Oliver had too much on his handa to 
have much time to spend with the others ; but when they were 
together, there was scarcely a safe subject, not even the in¬ 
tended names of the twins. James* thado hasty answer that 
they had already received their names, Mercy and Saloma 
Louis and Clara’both cried out incredulously, 

’ Yes,* said James. ’ We don’t like family names.* 

* But such as those 1* 
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‘ I wish nothing better for tliem than to be such another pair 
of faithful sisters. May they only <lo as well, i)oor children T 
The <'iid was .softer than the beginning, and there was a tight 
short sigh, that seemed to burst upward from a whole world of 
su])pivs.se<l anxiety and dtispondcnco. 

It was not easy to understand him; he W'onld not talk of 
lioTuo, was brief about bis little Catharine ; and when Claiu 
Hjud soinetliing of Jsabers writings, fonnerly his great pi'ide,and 
feared that slie would have no more time for them, his blunt 
answ(!r*was, ‘ She ought not.* 

These comparatively indifferent topics were the only ro* 
source ; fur he ti*catcd alliusions to his grandmother as if they 
w'cro roinling open a wound, atnl it wastMily in his ahscnce that 
Jjouis and Clara couhl hold the eonveisaiions respecting her, 
which were their chief comfort and nilief. If they u'ero cc..*- 
tain that UTiver wa.s busy, and James wriling letters, they 
woidd walk up and down the slieltered alley, where Louis had 
last y<'ar*comforted Clara. The green twiliglit and chequered 
Bliado well aeeorO'al with the state of their minds, darkened, 
indeed, by oim <»f the soveri'st losse.s that could ever befall either 
of them, though it wa.s a svutow full of thankfulness aud 
ble.ssod ho]»e. ^ 

Loni.s .spoke of his regret tliat scones of uncongenial gaiety 
shonhl have been forced upcm her last yt‘ar. 

‘ I boHuvo it made very little (lilfeituiec to her,’ said Clara. 
‘She did juht what Cnoje Oliver wished, biit only as she used 
to play with us, no more,; nay, rather less for her own nnuiso- 
inent than as she would jdny at battleilore, or at thread-paper 
Verse's.’ 

‘ And she ws\a not biased uor hanissod 1* 

‘ 1 think not. She,w{i.s grieved if I were set against Uncle 
Olivt'i’s plans, and ivally hurt if she could not make him think 
ns slu! divl about right and wrong, but otherwise she was always 
bright »>he nev<‘r found people tiresome; she could find some- 
tiling kind to say to and fiu- the silliest; mul when my uncles 
di.splay was most provoking, sho w'ould only laugh at 'poor 
Olive.r s’ odd notions of doing her honour. 1 used to be quite 
i\sliamed of the fuss I wouhl make wben I thought a thing 
vulgar ; w'heh I saw that sort of vanity by the side of her real 
inditferenco, .springing from imworldliiicss.* 

* .And then her mornings were quiet V 
‘ ^lore quiet than at homo. WliUe we were ruling, she used 
to ait w'ith her dear old big Bible, aud the two or three old 
^•ouks aim was so foudof. You remember her Sutton and her 
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Bi^op Homo, and often she would show me some passage that 
liad struck her as prettier than emr, well os she had always 
known it Once she said she wiw very thankful for the leisure 
time, free from household cares, and even from friendly gossip; 
for she said first she had been gay, then she hiul boon busy, and 
had never had time to meditate quietly.* 

* So she made a cloister of this gnind house. Ah 1 1 trusted 
she was past being hurt by external thin.::^ Tlmt grand old 
age was like a pure glad air wlicro worldly fumes copld not 
mount up. My only fear would have been this niilucky es¬ 
trangement making her unhappy.* 

^1 think 1 may tell you liow sho felt it,* said Clnn^; am 
trying to tell James, but I dim't know whether I can. She 
said sho had come to perceive tlmt she l)ad confounded pride 
with independence. She blamed licrself, bo thati 1 could not 
bear to hear it, for the grand fine things in her life. Sho said 
pride had made her stand alone, and unkindly spurn much that 
was kindly meant. I don't nv>an that she repc’fited ot the ao- 
tious, but of the motives ; sho sjiid the glory ®f being beholden 
to no one had run tlirough everything; nnd had been very 
hurtful even to Uncle Oliver. She never let liim know all her 
straits, and was too j>ruud, she said, to auk, wlieii sho was hiii*t 
at his not offering help, aud so sho made him seem more liai*d- 
hearted, and let us become set against him. She said she hud 
fostered tlie same tenn)cr in poor Jem, who Ijod it strongly 
enough by inheritance, and that she had iicvtir known the evil, 
nor understood it as pride, till sho saw the efb cu.* 

* Did they make her unhappy V 

* She cried when she spoke of it, and I have seen her in tears 
at church, and found her eyes red when sho had been alone, but 
I don't tliink it was a hard, cruel sorrow f 1 thlpk the sunshine 
of her nature managed to beam through it* 

*Tho sunshine was surely love,* said Louis, * making the 
rainbow of hope on the tears of repentance. Perhaps it is a 
lilessing vouch^ed to the true of heart to become awaro ot 
such a hidden constitutional inftrmily in time to wash it out 
with blessed tears like those.* 

* Hidden,' said ClaiBy *yes, indeed it was, oven from herself, 
because it never showed in manner, like my pride; she was 
giucious and adable to all the world. 1 heard the weeding- 
women saying, * she had not one bit of pride,* and when I told 
her of it, she e^ook her head, and laughed sadly, and said that 
was the kind of thing which had taken her in.' 

* Common parlance is a deouitful tiling’ said Loui^ sighing ; 
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* poojilo can’t cvtni lio sincere without doing haem f Well, I 
had looked to sec her made happy Ly harmony between those 
two!’ 

* iSlio gave up the hope of seeing it,* said Clara, * but she 
looked to it all the aarno. She said meekly one day that it 
might be her |H*nalty to see them at variance in her own life¬ 
time, but over her grave perhaps they would bo reconciled, and 
her prayers bo answered. How she did love Uncle Oliver! 
J)o you know, Louis, wliat she w'as to him showed me w'hat 
the mothers love must be, which wo never missed, because— 
because wo had her 1* 

‘Don’t talk of it, Clara,’ said Louis, hastily; *wo cannot 
dwell on ourselves, and bear it patiently !’ 

It was truly the loas of a most tender mother to them both; 
bringing for tlie first time the sense of orphanhood on the girl, 
left between 'tin; uncong(‘nial though doting uncle, and the irri¬ 
table tliougli adectionaie brother; and jA>uis, tliongh his home 
was nob' brokwTi up, aufiered scarcely less. His aunt's playful 
sweetness had pe/;uliarly accorded with his dis})osition, and the 
atfection and cournhuicc of his fond, clinging fiature had fastened 
tlnuuselves upon licr, all the more in the absence of his owm 
Mary. Each lo^is seemed to make the otlnsr more jmiifuL 
Aunt Kitty’s correspondence W'as another link cut away be¬ 
tween him and rern, and ho had never known such a sense of 
dreariness in his wdiole life. Clara was going ])ati<'ntly and 
quietly through those t’^ying days, with womanly considerate- 
iiess ; btdioviug lierself supported by her brother, and being so 
in fact by the mere sisterly gratification of his presence, tliough 
she was lUr more really sustained and assisted by Fitzjocelyn. 
How much happier was the soitow of Louis and Clara than 
that of James or Oliver ! Tempera sucli as those in which the 
undo and nephew but too closely resembled each other were 
soured, not softened by grief, and eveiy arrangement raised dis¬ 
cussions which did not tend to bnug them nearer together. 

• Oliver designed a stately funeral. Nothing was tw much for 
him to lavish on his mother, and die was profuse in orders for 
hangings, velvet, blazonry, mutes, and hii'cd mourners, greedy 
of oilers of the drcaiy state of empty carriages, demanding that 
of Lord Ormersfield, and wanting James to write to Lady 
Conw'ay for the same purpose. 

Kothing could be mor» adverse to the feelings of the grand¬ 
children ; but Clam hod been schooled into letting her uncle 
have his way, and knew that dear granny would have said 
Oliver might do as he pleased with her in death as in life, 
earning the affection so unpleasantly manifested; Jame^ on the 
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other hand, could aoe no affection, nothing but disgusting 
fiamde, as abhorrent to his grandmother’s taste as to. his own. 
He thought he Imd a riglit to l>e consulted, for ho by no means, 
believed himself to have abdicated his headship of the family ; 
and he made his voice heard entirely without efToct, except the 
indignation of liis uucle, and the absence of the Conway cai- 
riage ; althougli Lord Orincrsfield wrote that lie should bring 
Sir Walter in his own person, thus leaving James divided be> 
tween satisfaction in any retvl token of respect to liis grand- 
mother, and dislike to gratifying Olivers osteiiiatiou by the 
production of his baronet kin. 

Sydney Calcott wrote to him in the name of varioufi former 
scholars of Mrs. Frost, anxious to do her the last honours by 
attending the funeral. Homage to her days of gallant exertion 
in jwverty was most welcome and touching ^o the young 
people; but their uncle, without taste to understand it, wishing 
to forgot her labours, and fancying them disercditiiblo to a 
daughter of the Dynevors, received the proprftjvl likft an in¬ 
dignity; and but for Fitzjocelyn’s inodiatiou and expostu¬ 
lations, it would*have been most unsuitably rejected. lie 
was obliged to take the answe,r into his own hands, since 
Oliver insisted that iiis mother was to be regarded in no light 
save that of Mrs. Dynevor, of Cheveleigh; and James was 
equally resolved that she should bo only Aim Frost, of Dynevor 
Terrace. 

It was heart-sickening to see these bickerings over fho grave 
of one so loving and so beloved ; and very trying to btj always 
on the alert to obvi.ate the snappings that might at any time 
become a sharp dissension ; but nothing very distressing actually 
arose until the last day l>eforo the funeral, when the three 
cousins were sitting together in the monxin^^room; James 
writing lettem 

* I am asking Lady Conway to give you a bed to-morrow 
night, Clara,’ he said. * We shall be at home by thrcje o’clock.* 

*Oh, Jem !* said Clara, clasping her hands to keep them &om 
trembling; ' I never thought of that.’ 

* You arc not ready! That is unlucky, for I cannot come to 
fetch you; but I suppose you can travel down with Jane. Only 
1 should have thought it easier to do the thing at once.* 

* But, Jem ] has my uncle said anything ? Does he wish me 
to go?’ 

James laid down his pen, and stood upright, as if be did not 
understand her vt ords. 

Clara came up to him, saying, * I belief e 1 ought to do wbat 
ba may wish.* 
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* I told you/ said James, as if her words were not wortli con¬ 
sidering, ‘ that you need only remain here on her account, who 
no longer needs you,* 

Louis would have left them to themselves, but Clara’s glance 
sued for his protection, and, as he settled himself In his chair, 
she *!poko with more decision.—* Dear James, nothing would 
make me so happy as to go to dear home; but I do not think 
grandmamma would like me to leave Uncle Oliver.' 

* Oh, very well,* said James, sitting down to his writing, as if 
he harl done with her; * I understand.’ 

‘ Dear James ! O tell me you are not angry with me 1 
Tell me you think 1 am right!’ cried Clara, alarmed by his 
manner. 

* Quite right in one point of view,* he said, with acrimony. 

* Jaimes,* ^id Louis, very low, but so as to mako tbem both 
start, ‘ that is not the way to treat your sister!’ 

* Wc will renew the discussion another time, if you wish it^ 
Chmi,* 8aid Jafinos. 

* No,* said Clara, * I wish Louis to be here. He will judge 
for mo,’ and she spoke clearly, her face colouring. *It was 
giandinamnia’s great wish that I shonld love my uncla She 
used to heg me t') be pationt with him, and rejoiced to see us 
together. She often said he must nut he left with no one to 
make a home for him, and to go out to Lima again.* 

* Did she over desire you to remain here V 

‘ No,’ said Clarn, ‘she never did ; but I am convinced that if 
she had known how soon she was to leave us, she would have 
clone so. I feel os much boinul ns if she had. 1 have heard 
lH»r call him my charge. And not only so, but my uncle has 
never varied in his kindness to me; apd when ho worked all 
his life for grandmamma, and my fhther, it would be wicked 
and cruel in me—if he docs care for me—to forsake him, now 
he has lost them all, and is growing old.* 

* You need not scruple on that score,' said James. 'He has 
Vttnined his object, and made the most of it He is free now, 
and he will soon ^d a Bosita, if his min^ are not sufficient 
for him.* 

' James, you sliould not say wrong things,’ said Clara. 

* 1 am not likely to think it wrong, whatever you may. I 
have no expectations. Do not rise up in arms against me, Fita* 
jocclyn; 1 do not accuse her. 1 might have foreseen it She 
meant well at first, but the Terrace cannot bear competition 
with a place like thia Wliere two so-called duties clash, she is 
at poi'feot liberty to *Taake her choice. It would not be easy 
to come down to what 1 have to offer. 1 uudorstaud. The 
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world will call ifc a wise choice. Say no more, Clara, I feel no 
anger.* 

She attempted no words; she clasped her hands over her 
face, and nm out of the room. 

'James/ said Louis, rising, indignation rendering his voice 
more low and clearly distinct than ever, ‘ I little thought to 
licur you insult that orphan sister of yours in her grief. No 1 
1 shall not defend her; I shall go to give her what comfort I 
can. Heaven help her, poor lonely cliild I’ 

Ho was gone. James paced aboiit in desperation, raving 
against Louis for maintaining what he thought *Clara*s solt- 
deception; and, in the blindness of anger, imagining th^t their 
nitra-geucrosity w-oiild conduct them to the rejjair of Ormers- 
lifld with the revenues of Chovelcigh; and, disdainful as lio 
was, it seemed another cruel outrage ihot his rightful inherit¬ 
ance should bo in the Iiamls of another, and his children por¬ 
tionless. He was fjir too wrathful to havo any cousiKtency or 
discrimination in his anger, and ho was cruelly wouAded at 
finding that his sister deserteef Itim, as he tliought, for her 
uncle's riches, and tllat his own closest friend was ready to sliaro 
the spoil. 

In the stillness of the house, the sound qf a door had revealed 
to Louis where to seek his cousin. It was in the grand saloon, 
W’herc the closed shutters availed not to exclude the solid beams 
of slaiiiing sunlight falling through the crevices, and glancing 
on the gilding, velvet, and blazonry upon the costly coflin, that 
shut her out from the dear tender han<fs and lips that bad uover 
failed to caress away her childish griefs. At first, the strango 
broad lines &f shadowy light iii the gloom were all he could boo, 
but one ray tinged with paly light a plaited tress, which could 
only be Clara's flaxen hair. • • 

She had flung herself, crouching in a heap, on the floor, never 
Btirj'ing, so that he almost feared she hud fainted; and, kneeling 
on one knee beside her, sjjoke soothingly: ‘ My poor little dear 
Clary, this is the worst of all; but you know it was not J%m * 
who spoke. It was only prejudice and temper. He is not 
himself.* 

The dim light seemed to encourage Clara to lift her head to 
listen to the kind words. ‘Was I so very wrong?’ she mur¬ 
mured ; * you know I never thought of that 1 Will he forgive 
me, and let me come home ? But, oh, granny f and what is to 
become of my uncle T she ended, with a sound of misery. 

' Not here, not now, Clara—^ said Louis. ‘ She is in perfect’ 
peace; unhurt by onr unhappy dissensions; she is with Him 
who looks at hearts, who can toko away all varianoe.’ 
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There was a short sjiace of silonco, as tho two cousins knelt 
in the darkened room, in tho sunbeams, which seemed as if they 
could not yet forsake her who had lived in the light of love. 

Picsently Louis gave Clara his hand to raise her, and led her 
into tho adjoining room, also dim, but full of sweet fragrant 
breezes from the garden. lie seated her on a low couch, aud 
stood by, anxiously watching her. 

* If ho had only told me X was wrong f she sighed. 

* Ife could not tell you so, Clara, for it is not wrong, and ho 
knows it is not. He will thank you by-and-by for not attend¬ 
ing to him, now that he does not know what he says. Ho is 
fairly ^listriictcd with this grief coming upon his home cares.* 

* Cares at dear, dear ha])py home!’ cried Clara. * Never!* 

* Ah, Clara! I fear that much comfort w'ent away with dear i 
granny. I.think he is overtasking himself at the school; and 
three children within a year may well make a man anxious and 
opprc8s^^d.’ 

‘ And I haVc vexed and dif^appointed him more,* exclaimed 
she. ‘No womlor ho was angry, and ready to impute any¬ 
thing! But he will believe mo, ho wilf forgive me, ho will 
take me home.* 

‘ It is my belief,’ raid Fitzjocolyn, in his peculiar way, ‘ that 
tlie worst injury you could do to James would bo to give way 
to the 8j)irit th:it has pos.se.<!sed him.’ 

‘ But, Louis,' cried Clara, wildly avStonished, ‘ X mu.st go; I 
can’t have Jem saying these things of me.’ 

‘ ITis Siiying them does not make them true.’ 

‘ Jle is my brother. Ho has tho only right to me. If 1 
must choose between him ami my uncle, he must bo mine— 
mine.’ 

‘ You have not t» choose between him and your uncle. You 
have to choose between right aud wrong—between his frenzy 
and his true good.* 

^ My bTOther 1 my brother 1 •! go with my brother !* was still 
her vehement cry. Without listening to her cousin’s last’ words, 
she made a gesture to put him a.side, and rose to hurry to her 
brother. 

But liOuis stood before her, and spoke gravely. * Very well. 
Yield yourself to his managemoni Go back to be another 
burden upon a household, poor enough already to sour him with 
cares. liet him ttdl your uncle that both his brother’s children 
loathe the fruit of the self-sacrifice of a lifetime. Transgress 
your grandmother’s wishes; oondemu that poor man to a desolate, 
objectless^ covetous bid age; make tho breach irreco ncilable for 
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ever; and'will James be the better or the happier for your 
allowing his evil temper the full swiug f 
Clara wrung her hatida * My uncle I Yes, what shall 1 do 
with my uncle 1 If I could only liave tlicm both V 

‘ This way you would have neither. Keep the straight path, 
and you may end in having Iwth.* 

* Straight—1 don't hnow what stmight is! It must bo right 
to cling to my own brother in his noble poverty. Oh I that ho 
ahoiild imagine me caring for this hoiTid, horrid state and gran¬ 


deur r 


Louis recurred to the old argument, that James did not know 
what ho was saying, and recalled her to the remcmbr^ce of 
what she had felt to bo the right course before James s ebul- 
f lition. She owned it most reluctantly; but oh 1 she said, 
would James still forgive her, and not believe such dreadful 
things, but trust and be patient with her, and f)efliaps Uncle 
Oliver might aftcT all be set on going to I'erii, and beyond 
rcmonsti'ancc. Then it would all come right—no, not right, 
for granny had dreaded his going. Confused apd distressed by 
the conflicting claims, Clara was thankful for the present respite 
given to her by Louis’s promise that his father should sound 
her uncle os to his wishes and intentions. L<)rd Ormersfield’s 
upright, unimpassioned judgment api)e£ircd like a sort of refuge 
from tho conflict of tlie various claims, and he was besides in a 


degree, her guardian, being tl»e sole executor of the only will 
which Ml'S. Frost had ever made, soon after the oq^hans came 
under her charge, giving the Ten ace to James, and di\idiug 
the money in the Funds between the two. 

Weeping,liut not uuhoi)eful—convinced, though not acknow¬ 
ledging it~inly praying for strength and patience, and hunger¬ 
ing for one kind word from James—Clara quitted that almost 
brother, in whose counsel he had constrained her lo seek relief, 
and went to her own chamber, there to throw herself on the 
guidance of that Friend, who stviketh closer than a brother. 

The remaining part of the day passed quietly. James liid * 
not consciously make any difiercnce in his manner, meaning to 
lie still aflectionate, though disappointed, and pitying her mis¬ 
take, both as to her present happiness and future good. 

Lord Ormersfield and Walter arrived in the evening, and 
James applied himself to finding occupation for his brother-in- 
law, whom he kept out of the way in the garden very satisfac¬ 
torily. The Earl was so softened and soirowful, that Clara 
hardly knew him. He deeply felt the loss of the kind, gentle 
aunt, whose sympathy had been more to him than he had known 
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at the time; the last remnant of the previous generation, the 
Just link with his youtli, and ho was even more grieved for the 
blsink she left with Louis than for himself. By Louis’s desire, 
he inquired into Oliver’s intentions. ‘ Must stay here,’ was tlie 
answer. ‘ Can’t leave that child alone with the imiperty. I 
can look to the Equatoiial Company here—must do wdthoub me 
out there. No, no, I can’t leave the girl to her brother ; he’d 
teach her his own nasty, spiteful temper, and w'asto the pro* 
perty on all those brats. No, I'm fixed here; I must look 
after hfenry’s child, fine girl, good-tempered girl; takes after 
Henry, don’t you think so j’ 

ThuLClara took after her father in anything but being tall 
and fair, would hardly have been gi*ante<l by any one who knew 
her better than the Earl, but ho readily allowed it, and Oliver 
proceeded ‘ As long ns she does not marry, here 1 am ; but I 
trust some one will soon take the care of her off iny hands—a 
man w'ho would look after the property well. Sim’s a good girl 
too, and the fhicst figure in the whole county; lucky liini who 
g(ds her. 1 shall be sorry to part with the child, too, but I 
hliall bo working for her, and there’s nothing left that cares a 
rush Air me now, so 1 might as w'ell he out of the way of the 
young things. 1 know the old place at Lima, and the ]ilacc 
knows mo; and what do I care for this now my mother i.s 
goiicl If I could only see Clara safe .settled here, then 1 should 
care as little Avliat became of me as 1 siqiposo she w'ould.’ 

The Earl was touched by the dreary, rlesponding tone of the 
r(?ply, and reported it to Louis and Clara in such terms, that 
Clara’s decision avos made at once, namely, that it Avould he 
Avrong and cruel to cast away her uncle, and be swayed by 
James's prejudice j and Lord Ormcnsfield told her with graA’o 
rpproval that she was quite right, ami that he hoped that 
James Avould recover from his unreasonable folly. 

* Make Jem forgiA'O me,’ said Clam, faintly, ns her announce¬ 
ment of her purpose, when she finally sought her room, obliged 
'to bo thought meanly of, rather than do ill; denying her 
feud<^t afTcctions, cutting hci'sclf off from all she loved, and, 
with but tliis consolation, that she avos doing as gmndmamma 
Avould have bidden her. Oh, how her heart yearned after 
home I 

On the morroAV, Clara sorrowed in her solitary chamber 
alone with faithful Jaue; who, amid her burst of tears, felt the 
one satisfactiou, that her dear mistress had lived to be buried 
like the stock she came of, and w'ho counted the carriages and 
numbered the scarfs,' like so many additional tributes ftori the 
alTcotion of her dear Master Oliver. 
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Onco on that day James was visibly startled from his heavy, 
stern mood of compi'esscd, indignant sorrow. It was os he 
advanced to the cniraueo of the vault, and his eye was struck 
by a new and very handsome tablet on tlie wall. It was to 
the father, mother, and young brother and sisters, whose 
graves had been hastily made far away in the time of the pesti¬ 
lence, the only Dynovors who did not lie in the tombs of their 
fathers. For one moment James moved nearer to his undo 
Could he have spoken then, what might not have followed I 
but it was impossible, and the impulse passed away. ** 

But ho was kind when ho hurried up-stairs fur a last orabmeo 
to Clara, lie still felt fond, brotherly, and compossipnate; 
and all the more, because slie had proved moro weak against 
temptation than ho had expected. His farewell wai^ 'Good¬ 
bye, my poor Clara, God bless you.* 

' Oh, thank you 1’ cried Clara, from the bottom of her heart. 
‘You forgive me, James?’ 

*I forgive; I am sorry for yosi, my poor Uiild.*Mind, 
Dynevor Ternice is still your home, if you do not find tho 
happiness you expedt in your chosen lot.’ 

'Happiness!’ but ho had no timo to hear, llo was gone, 
while she sobbed out her rncsssige of love for J^ibel, and Louis 
ran up, pale with rci)rc8sed sullering, and speaking with diffi¬ 
culty, as he wrung her hand, and murmured, ' Oh, Clara! may 
we but abide patiently.’ 

After his good-bye, ho turned back again to say, ' Tm selfish ; 
but let mo put you in mind not to let the Lima correspoiideuco 
drop.* 

‘ Oh, no, no; you know I wont* 

'Thank you! And let mo Icavo you Mary’s k^-note of 
comfort^ 'Commit thy way unto tho Lord,:and He will bring 
it to pass.” 

< Thank you,' said Clara, in her turn, and she was left alone. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE FROST UOUSEilOLa 

Tlie wind of late breathed gently forth. 

Now Hiiiftcd cast, and cast by north, 

Rare treca and iihrubB but ill, you know. 

Could shelter them from rain or snow, 

•Stepping into their nests they paddled, 

• ThetuHcives wern chilled, their eggs were addled. 

.Soon every father bird and mother 
drew ijiuaiTclsoinc, and pecked each other. 

, Pairing Time Anlidpated. —CowPEB. 

T hree weeks longer did the session drag on, but on the 
joyful day wlteii release was given, Lord Orinersfield was 
8ur|ii'ised to ’lind IMr. Dynevor’s card upon his table, w'iili an 
address at Farnince'.s liotel. 

Louis alone 'vas at leisure to repair thither. He found Clara 
alone, looking as if her grief were still very frCvsh, and, though 
Btriving to sixjak gaily, the tears near the surface. 

‘Wo are going abroad,’ she said ; ‘ tJncle Oliver thinks it a 
part of my education, and declares he will not liave mo behind 
the Miss Ih'iitons. We are bound .straight for Switzerland.* 

‘ Lucky girl,* said Louis. 

* I’m sure I don’t care for it,* said Clara j ‘ mountains and 
pictures are not a bit in my lino, unless I had Isabel and you, 
Louis, to make me care.* 

‘ Learn, then,’ aaid Jwouis; ‘ it shows that your education is 
defective. Yes, I see,* ho continned, as Clara sighed heavily, 

‘ but you don’t know the good it will do you to have your mind 
forcibly turned aside.* 

‘ If 1 could only sit quiet in a corner,* said Clara. 

‘ So you will, in many a conicr of a railway carriage.* 

She smiled a little. ‘ The truth is,* she said, ‘ that poor 
Uncie Oliv'cr cannot bo quiet. I can’t see w'hat pleasure Italy 
will be to him, but he is too miserable at home. I never saw 
such restless unhappiness!’ and her eyes filled with tears. ‘ Oh, 
Louis! I am*glad you would not let me say anything about 
leaving him. Sometimes when ho bids me good-night, he puts 
his arm round roc, and says so pitifully that I do not care for 
him. Do you know, I think mine is the little sjuir of love that 
he trios to cling to in the great shipwreck; and I feel quite 
fiurry and hypocritical because it is such a poor, miserable shred.* 

‘ It will grow,* smd Louis, smiling. 

*1 don't know; ho is terribly provoking sometimes—and 
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witboat dear granny to hinder the ruh& O, Louis I it is true 
that there is no bearing to stay at home in those giuat empty 
rooms r 

* And Janef 

* Oh, she goes,' said Clara, recovering a smile; * sho is firmly 
persuaded that we shall run into another revolution, and as sho 
could not frighten us by the description of your wounds, she 
decides to come and dress ours when we get niiy. Dear old 
Jenny, I am glad she goes; she is the only creature I can talk 
to; but, Loui^ before my uncle comes in, I have somoUtiug to 
give you.* 

It was the letters tliat Mary had written to her aimt since 
the parting, and the Spanish books which she had lei't iu her 
charge. 

* It is very kind in you, Clara,* said Louis, fervently. 

They talked of Mary, and a little of James, from whom Clara 
had once heard; but it had been a stiff letter, as if a barrier 
were between them, and then Mr. Dynovor caino'in, ami seemed 
pleased to find I^uis there; oven asking him wltellier ho 
could not join them on their tour, and help Clara to spcalc 
French. 

*No, thank you, sir,’ said Louis, ‘I am afraid my company 
brought no good luck last time.' 

‘ Never mind that—manage better now—ha, Clara.* 

* It would be very nice; but he has a great deal too much to 
do at home,' said Clara. 

Oliver would not be persuaded that 1’lt.zjocclyn, would not 
meet them abroad, and began magniloquently talking of his 
courier, and his route; and while ho was looking for tho 
map, the two cousins smiled, and Clara said,-—* Lucky you to 
have work at home, and to stay with it.* 

* Only I say, Clara, when you break down anywhere, send 
me a telegraph.* 

* No such good luck,* sighed Clara. 

* So he wont come,* said her uncle, when he was gone; ' but 
we shall have him following ns yet^Ha! ha! Never mind, 
Clara.* 

Clara laughed. She knew what her uncle meant, but tho 
notion was to her too impossible and ridiculous even to need 
a bluriu She did not think tho world contained Louis's equal; 
but she had always known that his love was disposed of, and 
she no more thought of wishing for it than for any other impos- 
rible thing His aScction for Maty gave her no more pain 
than did that of James for Isabel; and she would have treated 
with scorn and anger anything that impeached his constancy. 

* DO 
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The pleasure with which ho received Mary’s letters was the 
single satisfaction that she carried away with her. 

And BO she was borne away, and her sad heart could not 
choose but be somewhat enlivened by change and novelty, while 
lior uncle made it his business to show her everything as ra- 
])Id1y as it could be scon, apimrcntly with no relish himself for 
aught but perpetual inovement. 

Bo passed the autumn with Clara. It was not much blighter 
at Dyaevor Terrace. Clara, being still under age, had it not in 
her power to resign her half of her grandmother’s income, even 
if her brother would have accepted it; and IQl. made a diflb- 
nmee ifi such an income as Jaines’s, more especially as his inno- 
\j,ti()iis did not tend to till the school. 

Aturmurs were going about that Air. Frost was severe, or 
Hint he w.os partial. Borne censured his old opinions, others 
Ms now studies; one had been afTrunted by being almost told 
Ills boy.wtts a, dunce, juiothcr hated all this new-fangled nou- 
si:nse. Tho ladies were all, to a woman, up against his wife, 
her ail's, her jjoverty, her twins, and her housekeeping; and 
soldora spoke of her savo to contrast her with good old Mrs. 
I'Vost. And then it was plain that something was wrong bo- 
twoeii him and liis uncle, and no one could believe but that his 
temper had been the cause. The good AIlss Faithfulls struggle<l 
ill vain to .silence scandal, and kiH>p it from * coming round;' 
and luckily Isabel Avas tho bust person likely either to hear or 
resent. 

I’ho boys met with decreased numbere after tho holidays; 
and James received them with tindiminished energy, but with 
tailing patience, and a temper not improvefl by the late ti*ans- 
Hctions at Chevclei^h, and fretted, os Louis had divined, by 
htune cares. 

Of all living women, Isabel Avas one of tho lea.st formed by 
habits or education to bo an economical housewife and tho 
- mother of twins, hlaternal Ioa'o did not dcA'elop into unwearied 
delight ill infant companionship, nor exclusiA’o interest in baby 
smiles ; and while she had great visions for the future educa¬ 
tion of her little maidens, she was not desirous to prolong the 
time spent in their society, but in general preferred peace and 
Bir lTul>ei*t. On the oilier hand, James was an unusually caress¬ 
ing tiiiher. After hours among rough inattentive boys, notliing 
ri'stcd him so much as to fuiulle those tender creatures; his 
cldtwt girl knew him, and was in ecstasy whenever he ap¬ 
proached; and the, little ]>air of liabies, by tlicir mere soft 
lielplossucs.s gave him on indescribable sense of fondness and 
n'fi^hiucnt. His little ones were all the world to him, and he 
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^ could not see Low a pattern mother should ever bo so happy as 
with thorn aronud her. He forgot the dilTereuce between the 
pastime of an hour and the employment of a day. The need * 
of such care on her part was the greater since the nursery esta¬ 
blishment was deficient. Tlio grand nurse had almost abdicated 
on the double addition to her charge, and hud only been bribed 
to Stay by an ill-.spared increase in wages, and a share in an 
underling, who was also to help Charlotte in her lionsemaid's 
dcpjirtincnt. Nevertheless, the nurse was always coinplttiuing; 
the children, though healtlty, ala'ays ciying ; and their father 
always certain it was somebody’s fault. Nor did the family 
expenses diminish, retrench his own indulgences os l*o might. 
It was the mistress's eye that was wanting, and Isabel did not 
know how to use it. The few domestic cares that she perceived 
to be her duty were gone through as weary tasks, hnd her juind 
continued involved in her own romantic world, whore she was 
oblivious of all that w'as tt'oublcsomo or vexatious. Now and 
tlien she was aware of a sluggish dulncss tl;iat seemed to be 
creeping over her liighcr asjarations—want of glow and feeling 
on religious subjects, even in the most sacred moments; and sho 
wondered and grieved at a condition, sucli os she had never ex¬ 
perienced in what sho had thought far more untoward circum- 
etancca She did not see the dlilurence between doing her best 
when her will was thwarted, and her present life of neglect and 
indulg»nca Nothing roused her; she,did not perceivtt omis¬ 
sions that wo\dd have fretted women of housewifely in-tinclf^ 
and her soft dignity and smooth temper felt few annoyuuces ; 
and though James could sometimes be petulant, he was always 
withheld from reproving her both by his enthusiastic fondness, 
and lus sense that for him she liod quitted her natural station 
of case and prospciity. * 

On a dark hazy November afternoon, when the boys had been 
unusually obtuse and mischievous, and James, worn-out, wearied, 
and uncertain whether his cuts had alighted on the most giiilty 
heads, strode home with his arm full of Latin exercises, launched 
them into the study, and was running up to the drawing-room, 
when ho almost fell over Charlotte, who was scouting the stairs. 

She gave a little start and scream, and stood up to let him 
pass. He was about to rebuke her for doing such work at such 
an hour; but he saw her flushed, papting, and evidently veiy 
tired, and his wrath was averted. Hurrying on to the drawing¬ 
room, he found Isabel eagerly writing. She looked up wit^i- a 
pretty smile of greeting; but he only ran liis hand through his 
already disordei^ hair, and exclmm^— 

J Our stairs are like the Captain of Knockdunder’s. You 

£ n 2 
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novor know tkoy aro cleaned, except by tumbling over tbe 
bucket and the maid.* 

* Are they being done 1* said Isabel, quietly. * I suppose the 
maids were busy this morning.* 

* And Charlotte, too! Bho looks Italf dead. I thought Ellen 
wa.s to do such work, and ought to have done it in proper time.* 

* ijittle Caiharinu is so iretful, tlmt Ellen cannot bo spared 
from the nur8<‘ry.’ 

*I 8iij>pose slie might be, if you were not absorbed in that 
writing.' 

* I had the children with me while the servants were at 
dinner,^ but Kitty was so iroul)les<‘me, that ) could not keep 
her. 1 am particularly anxious to tini.'ilj this 

‘ Botno pe(q)lo would think a sick chi.ri more engrossing 
than that —'* Jlo had very nearly said t"u;di, Lut ho broke olf 
short. 

‘There is nothing really the mattei avjui her, began Isalwl, 
composedly; but Janusi di<l lu.t wait lo listen, and muttering, 
‘That girl will he killed if she goes on,, he ran up to tlic 
nursery, whence he already heard a sound of low fretting. 

The chilli was silting on the nurses Ian, ’with a hot red spot 
on one cheek, teiised ami disturbed by the noises tlait the lesser 
ones wore constantly making, lus one' lay in her cot, and tho 
other wa.s c.arri('d about by the girl. As he entered, she shrieked 


joyously, and stretched out her arms ^ and Kitty wa.s at once 
clinging, hugging round his neck. Bending Ellon down to tinish 
tho stairs, ho carried olf the littlo girl, fondling and talking to 
her, and haiipy in her perfect content. Hut he did not go to 
tho drawing-room. ‘ No, no, m.amina must not be interrupted,* 
ho bitterly thought, as he carried her down to tho tireless study, 
hung his plaid round liimself and her, and M'alked uji and down 
tho room with her, amusing her till she fell into a slumber on 
his shoulder. 

• Isabel could not at once resume her pen. Her even temper 
was for once ruffled, and her bosom swelled at the thought that 
his rejiroach was luijust j she u'as willing to do what ivas fitting, 
and ho ought not to expect her to bo an absolute nursery-maid. 
Women must keep up tho tone of their own minds, and sho 
might bo being useful to tho world as 'well as to her ow'ii family. 
If ho wanted a mcro household diiulgc, why had he not 
looked elsewhere) Up 'went her queenly head, as she believed 
her powei*a wore meant for other tliiugs; but her heart gave a 
painful throb at th^i it?collection that poverty had been her 
voluntary choice, and had seemed perfect felicity with James 
A1 ;is! sho loved, honoured, and admired him, as her upright, 
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nnselfjsliy uncoraproiuising husband; but wori'ios and n^bukes, 
and tart answei's, bod mndo many a rent in the veil in. which 
her fancy had enfolded him. Sir Roland hiui diHajipeareil, and 
James and Sir }liibert were falling farther and farther asunder. 

t ' And Isaluil sighed, partly at the memory of the imaginary 
eing for whom she had taken James, and ])artly at the future 
prosj^t, the narrow sphere, the choice between solitude and 
^dull society, the homely toils that must increase, worn-out gor- 
inents, perpetual alphabets, ehildixm always whining, and James 
always irriUited, tliiuking her remiss, and coming in with that 
Viirrow on his foivhead, and his hair shinding up*wildly. She 
Bhinnk from the contemplation, look her letter-case on her knee, 
moved close to the fire to pi'olit by the light, stirred ujf> a clear 
flame, and prtK'eoded witli the benevolent hermit, who came to 
the rescue when Sir Ilubiu't wa.s at the last gasp. Adeline 
liad received his beautiful msignod words, the* hermit hiul 
traiisjiortod liiru into his hut, and comforted Adeline, mid was 
beginning a consolatory haniiiguo, making rovcli|^ions Unit were 
to .set eveiytliing rigJjt; wlicft jast as ho h 9 id gone as far as 
* My son, know tliat I did not always wear this amice,' there 
was a tap at the door, and she saw Kilzjoc^*lyii, w'ho had heen 
nt Oakstcad for the hist few weeks, attendiiij' to some niattei*s 
connected with his constituency. 

‘ Ah ! is it you 1’ she siiid, Iicr lap too full of papers for her 
to rise. * I did not know y<»n wwo come home.* 

' I came ycstenhiy ; and what conipai^ do you think I had in 
the train as far as ii^sinunster Y 

* Ah, I can guess 1 How docs Louisa look T 
‘Ratherdanguid j bilt Estrninster is to work wonders. She 
declares that North wold iS her best cure, and J am speculating 
whether she will prevail. 1 think Lady Conway dreads your 
example.* * 

* Mamma does not allow for the force of imagination,* said 
Isabel, not exactly knowing what prompbixl either the words 
or the sigh. • • 

*I am come to ask if you will kindly give me a dinner. My 
father is gone to the book-club meeting, so 1 thought we woi^d 
try to revive old times,’ he said, smiling, but sadly, for the pre¬ 
sent scene was little like the No. 5 of old timea 

‘ We shall bo delighted,* said Isabel, with alacrity, relieved at 
avoiding a with her husbaii4 at present, and refreshed 

by the sight of one belonging to her former life, and external to 
her present round of monotonous detail. ‘ Fortunatdly, it is 
not a lecture night, and James will be vesy glad.* 

* 1 suppose he is not come in from school 1* 
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‘ Yej, he is. I tliink he is in the study. I will let him 
know,* she .siiid, witli her hand on the bell. 

* I will go t<j him,* said Louis, departing out of consideration 
' that she might wish for space to attend to dinner, room, and 

dress. Tlio two last were scarcely in such a state as ho had 
be<!n used to see at No. 5 : books were on the sofa, the table- 
cover hung awry j the Dresden Shepherd’s hat was grimed, and 
Ins damsei’s sprigged gown hemmed with dust; there were no 
dowers in the vases, which his aunt had never left unsupplied; 
and Isabel, though she could not be otherwise than handsome 
and refined, had lier crape rumpled, and the heavy folds of her 
dark hair looking (juitc ready lor the evening toilette ; and, os 
she sat di\ her low seat by the dre, the whole hud an inde- 
scrihublo air of comfort pus.sing into lir^lh'ss indulgence. 

h’itzjocelyn jiolitely ajiologized to Klleii for a second time 
stepping over her soajty deluge, and, us ho opened the study 
door with a preliminary knoek, a voice, us .sharp and jxitulant 
as it wa^ low, (filled out, ‘ Hollo ! Bo quiet there, can’t you 1 
You’ve no biisiuess here yet, aud 1 hav'c no time to waste on 
your idleneR. 1 .’ , 

* 1 am sorry to hear it,’ said Ijouis, advancing into the dim 
light of the single bed-room candle, which only served to make 
visible the du.sky, unslluttcrod windows, and the black gulf of 
empty grate. James w’a.s sitting by tbc table, with his child 
wrapped in the plaid, asleep on his breast, and his discngiiged 
hand employed in correcting exercises. Without moving, he 
held it out, jmrplo and chilled, exclaiming, * Ha! Fitzjocelyn, 
1 took you for that lout of a Garett’ 

'la this an average sjtecimcn of your reception of your 
Bcholai’s 1’ 

' I was nfniid of his w'aking the child. She has been unwell 
all day, aiul 1 have scarcely persuaded her to go to sleep.’ 

' Kiiiulating Hooker 1’ 

* As little in patience as in judgment,' sighed Jamca 

. 'And which of them is it who is lulled by the strains of A$ 

in prmenii V 

' Which 1* said James, somewhat afTronted. * Can’t you tell 
sixteen months from five V 

' I beg her pardon; hut I can’t construct a whole child from 
an inch of mottled leg—as Pi*ofessor Owen would a megalo- 
saiirus from a tooth. Does she walk ?* 

'Poor child, she must/* said James. 'She thinks it very 
hard to have two sisters so little younger than herself,’—and ho 
peeped under the plaid at the little brown head, and di-cw ia 
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eldscT roand, with a look of almost mdanclioly tondemess, 
guarding carefully against touching her with liia cold handa 

* She will think it all the bettor by>and-by/ said Louia 

* You had better not stay hero in the cold. I'll coino when 
1 have heard tlTat boy*s imposition and looked over these exor¬ 
cises.* And he ran bis hand through bis hair again. 

' Don't! You look like enough to a lion looking out of a 
bush to frighten ton Imys already/ said Louia ' I'll do tbo ex¬ 
ercises,' pulling the copy-books away. * What, you don't trust 
mo V os James detained them. • 

*No, 1 don't,' sold his cousin's brightness awakening 

his livelier manner. * It needs an apprenticesbip to be up to 
their blunders.' * 

* Let mo read them to you. I gave notice to Isabel that I nni 

como to dinner, and no doubt sho had rather 1 were dis¬ 
posed of* • 

James objected no farther, and the dry labour was illumi¬ 
nated by the discursive remarks and moralir.in<|s wlii<di Louis 
allowed to flow in their ualunfl idle course, both to divert his 
dispirited cousin, aifd to concc.al from himself how much cause 
there was for deprcHsion. When the victim of the imposition 
approiichcd, Louis prevented the dreaded clumsy entrance, seized 
on a Virgil, and himself licai-d the fifty lines', 8c:n cely making 
them servo their purpose os a ])unishment, but sending the cul¬ 
prit away in an unusually amiable temper. 

Services from Louis were too natural Jo Jan>cs to bo requited 
with thanks ; but he was not uncivil in his notice of wrong 
tense that had been allowed to pass, and the question was 
argued with an cagi^rness which showed that he was much en¬ 
livened. On the principle that Louis must care for all that was 
his, as ho rose to take the still-sleeping child upstairs, he insisted 
that his cousin should come with him, if only fat the curiosity 
of looking at the other two little animals, and learning the dif¬ 
ference between them and Kit|;y, at whom he still looked os if 
her godfather had insulted her. • 

It was pretty to see his tetidemeas, as he detached tho liitlo 
girl from her hold, and laid her in the cot, making a littlo mur¬ 
muring sound; and boasted how she would have shown off if 
awake, and laughed over her droll little jealousies of his even 
touching the twins. As she was asleep, he might venture; and 
it was comical to hear him declaring that no one need mistake 
them for each other, and to see him ti^g to lay them side by 
side on bis knees to be compared, when th^ would roll over, 
and interlace their little asatching fingers; and Louis stood by 
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tcaaiuj; him, and making him defend their beauty in terms tliat 
became extravagant. He was really happy here ; the careworn 
look Hrnr)ollied away, the sharjmess left his tones, and there was 
' nothing but joyous exultation and fondness m his whole manner. 

The smile did nob last long, for Louis was well-nigh thrown 
downstairs by a dustpan in a dark comer, and James was heard 
muttering that nothing in that house was ever in its right 
place; and while Louis was suggesting that it was only him¬ 
self wlio was not in the right place, they entered the drawing¬ 
room, wliich, like the lady, was in the same condition as that in 
which lie had'left it. Since Isabel had lost Marianne and other 
appliancy^s, she hod thought it not worth while to dress for 
dinner; so nothing had happened, except that the hermit had 
])rove<l to be Adeline’s great uncle, and had begun to clear up 
the nfliiir of ^ho sacrilege. 

Jle wfis reluctant to leave off when the gentlemen ap¬ 
peared ; hut Lsab(il sluit him up, aud quietly held out the port¬ 
folio to .Tames, bvho put it on th^ sidc-tahlc, and began to clear 
the books away and restore some sort of order j but it was a 
task beyond his ellorts. 

Dinner Avas announced by Cliaiiottc, as usual, all neat grace 
and simplieiiy, iudier black dress aud white apron, but flushed 
and heated hy exertions beyond her strength. All that de¬ 
pended oh her had been well done; but it would not seem to 
have occurred to her mistress that ihi-eo i)cople ate more than 
two ; and to Louis, wlio had been too busy to take any lun¬ 
cheon, the two dishes seemed alarmingly small. One was of 
hoiicot mutton, the other of 2 )otatues ; and Charlotte might be 
seen to blush as slie carried Lord Fitzjocelyn the plate contain¬ 
ing n chop resembling Indian nibbfer, decorated with grease and 
with two balls of n«c\rly raw carrot, and followed it up with 
potatoes appaivntly all bruises. 

Louis talked vigorously of Virginia and Louisa—secretly 
marvelling how his hosts had brought themselves down to such 
fare.* Isabel was dining without apparently seeing anything 
amiss, and James attempted nothing but a despairing toss of his 
chin, as ho pronounced the carrots underdona After the first 
course there was a long interval, during which Isabel and Louis 
composedly talked about the public mooting which be had been 
attending, and James tidgetted in the nervousness of hardly<- 
rcstniined displeasure ; but suddenly a fnghtfiil shrieking arose^ 
and he indigiuintly cried, * That girl !* 

Poor Charlotte in her hysterics again,* said Isabel, moving 
off qnicklj for her, with the purple scent-bottle at her chato* 
laine. 
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* Isaliel makes hor twice as bad,” exclaimed James; * to pet 
4)er with eau-de-Cologm is mere nonsense. Some day I a^U 
, throw a bucket of cold water over her.* 

^ Isabel had left the door open, and they hoard her softly com- 
^ forting Charlotte with * Never mind,' and ‘Lord Fitzjocelyn 
' Nfouldjiot care/ till the storm lulled, Charlotte crept off to her 
luom, and Isabel returned to tlie dinner-table. 

‘Well, what's the matter nowf said James. 

' Poor Charlotte 1' said Isabel, smiling ; ‘ it seems tiiat sho 
trusted to making a grand appearance with the remains*of yes¬ 
terday's padding, and that she w^as quite overset* by the dis¬ 
covery that Ellen and Miss Catharine had been marauding on 
them.' 

‘You don't mean that Kitty has been eating that heavy 
pudding at this time of night f cried James. , 

‘ i^tty cats everything/ was the placid answer, * and 1 do 
not think we can blame Ellen, for she often comes down after 
our dinner to find something ftyr the nursery 8U|^er.* * 

‘ Things go on in the most extraordinary manner/ muttered 
James. 

‘ I suppose Charlotte misses Jane/ said Louis. ‘ She looks ill.* 
‘ No wonder/ said James, * she is, not strong enough for siich 
work. She has no method, and yet sho is the only person who 
ever thinks of doing a thing properly. I wish your friend 
Madison would come home and take her off our hands, for sho 
is always alternating between fits of nevel-rcading and of re¬ 
morse, in which she nearly works herself to death with running 
after lost time.’ 

‘ I should be sorry to part with her/ said Isabel j ‘she is so 
quiet, and so fond of the children.' 

‘ She will break down some day/ said James; lif not before, 
certainly when she hears that Madison has a Peruvian wife.' 

‘ Th^ is ho more to come/ said Isabel, rising; ‘ shall we 
come upstairs T • 

James took up the candles, and Louis followed, considerably 
hungry, and for once provoked by Isabel's serene certainty that 
nobody cared whether there were anything to eat However, 
he had forgotten all by the time he came upstairs, and began 
to deliver a message fix>m Lady Conway, that she was going to 
write in a day or two to beg for a visit from Isabel during her 
sojourn at Estniinster, a watering-place about thirty miles distant 
Isabel's lace lighted with pleasure. ‘I could goT she said, 
«^erly taming towards James. 

' 01^ yea, if you wish it,* he answered, ^raiBy, as if vexed at 
her grstifioatioiv 
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* 1 mcaii, of 00111 * 80 , if you cau spare me/ she said, with an 
air of more reserve. 

* If you wish it, go by all means. I hope you will.* 

* * The Christinas holidays are so near, that we may both go,* 

said Isabel; but James still had noi> recovered Ids equanimity, 
and Louis thought it best to beg^n talking of other things; 
and, turning to James, launched into the results of his Ingle¬ 
wood crops, and the grand draining plan which was to afford 
Marksedge work for the winter, ond in which his father had 
becomes much interested. But lie did not find that ready heed 
to all that occu))icd him of which lie used to be certain at the 
Terrace. Isabel cared not at all for farming, and took no part 
in ‘ merS country squire’s bilkand James was too much over- 
burthened witli troubles and anxieties to enter warmly into 
those of others. Of those to whom Louis’s concerns had been 
os their own* ono liad been taken from liim, the other two 
were far away; and the cold ‘yes,’ ‘ vci’y good,’ fell coldly on 
his ear. i. « 

The conversatipn reverted to the school; and hero it appeared 
that two ycai*s’ experience had taken away the freshness of 
novelty, and the cycle of disappointment had begun. More 
boys were quitting the school than the new-comers could 
balance; and James spoke with acute vexation of the imprac¬ 
ticability* of the boys, and the folly of the parents. The 
attendance at his evening lectures had fallen off; and he de¬ 
clared that there was a,.spirit of opposition to whatever ho did. 
The boys disobeyed, knowing that they sliould bo favoured at 
home, and if they were punished, the parents talked of com¬ 
plaints to the trustees. The Sunday teaching was'treated as 
especially obnoxious; the genteel mothers talked ridiculously 
about its resembling a charity-school; the fathers did not 
care whether their sons went or not, and he hod scarcely five 
boys who appeared there regularly; and of them one was the 
butcher’s son, who c.'ime rather i^ spite of his parents than with 
their* consent Attendance at church was more slack than 
ever; and when ho lectured the defaulters, and gave them 
additional tasks in the week, it w^as I'esentcd as an injustice. 
To crown all, Mr. Bamsbotham had called, and had been ex¬ 
tremely insolent about a boy whose ears had been boxed for 
reading Pickwick in school, under cover of his Latin grammar; 
and Isabel was almost indignant w ith Miss Faithfull fbr having 
ventured to hint to her that she wished Mr. Frost would be a 
little more gentle with the boys. » 

Isabel was fully alive now, and almost as v^ement as her 
husband, in her complaints agtuust bis many foes. There was 
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no lack of Bjmpathy liere; indeed, there might be rather too 
much, for sha did not afford the softening influenoe that James 
had hitherto found at hoina 

*Wcll, Jem/ said Louis, at last,’ think you should keep 
your hands off the hoys.’ 

* You are not bitten with the nonsense about personal dignity 
and corporal punishment?* said James. 

‘ By no means. I have an infinite respect for the grea^* 
institution of flogging; but a solemn execution is one thing, a 
random stroke another.* • 

‘Theories are very good things till you come to .manage two 
score dunces without sense or honour. There is only one sort 
of appeal to their feelings that tells.* • 

‘Maybe so; but 1 have my doubts whether you are the man 
to make it.* 

Louis was sorry ho had so spoken, for a flush df pain camo 
up in James’s face at the remembrance of wbat Fitzjocclyn had 
long ago forgotten—a passionate blow given to 4pter him from 
a piece of wilful mischief, in which ho was persisting for the 
mere amusement of* provoking. It stood out among all other 
varieties of cuff, stroke, and knock, by tlio traces it had left, by 
Mrs. Fro.-it’s grief at it, and the forgiveness from the Earl; and 
it had been the most humiliating distress *of James's childhood. 
It humbled him even now, and he answered— • 

‘ You may be right, Louis; I may be not sufiicicntly altered 
since I was a boy. I have struck harde^ tluin I intended majH) 
than once, and I have told the boys so.* 

‘ I am sure, if they had any generosity, they would havo 
been touched with your amends,’ cried Isabel. 

‘ After all, a schooliiiistcr’s life does not tend to mend the 
temper,* concluded James, sigliing, and passing his band over 
his for^ead. * * * 

‘ No^* thought Louis; ‘nor docs laabeTs muttoni* 
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CllAPTEH XXXV. 

THE CONWAY HOUSEnOLD. 

And yc Khali walk in Bilk attire, 

And Billur liao to nparo. 

Gin ye'll conaent to bo his bride, 

Nor think of Donald niair.—MiSS BlamIRC. 

VIT^AT makes you so lame to-dayl’ asked Lord Ormci’S- 

VV field,* oa Louis crossed the library, on retaniing from 
an int(;^*view to which ho had been summoned in another 
room. 

* I only stumbled over an obstruction on the Frost staircase 
yesterday,’ Kiid Louia ‘ Poor Jem chose to have me up to the 
nursery; and to sec him in the jiaternal character is tho funniest 
us well us the pleasantest s[)cctacle the house affords.’ 

‘Ali'i itisvnot what it was,’ said tho Earl. ‘I suppose I 
must call there nboforo tho liolulays, though,’ lie added, reluc¬ 
tantly. ‘ But what did that man, IhiinsbotdiaTn, vrant with you f 

‘ To ask our interest for that appointment fur liis friend 
Gmiit.’ 

‘ Indeed ! what could luing him here?’ 

* Wliy, unluckily, ho fancied ho had some claim on mo, on 
the score of Jem Frost's election. 1 was too innocent then to 
know what those things go for.’ 

‘ You may say so!’ ejaculated tho Earl. *So ho was insolent 
enough to bring that up, was he 9’ 

‘Worse,* said Fitzjocclyn; ‘ho wanted to threaten that, 
unless I would oblige him now, there'were matters which it 
was hia duty to lay^)efoi*o tho trustees. I told him he would 
do, of course, whatever was his duty; whereupon lie thought 
my Lonlship was interested in Mr. Frost* 

* Intolerably im])crtinent! I hope you sot him down V 

*'! told him that neither Mr. Fi'ost nor I should wwh him to 
pretermit liis duty on any cousideraiion whatever. Then he 
harked bock to what he did for ns at the election j and I was 
forced to toU him that if ho considered that he had thereby 
established a claim on me, 1 must own myself in his debt; but 
as to reciprocating it by putting in a person like Grant, that 
was against my conscienca He flew into a passion, informed 
me that Mr, Frost would take the consequences, mounted 
the British Lion, and I bowed him oiit upon that majestic 
quadruped, talking 'grandly of illiberal prejudices and tht 
rising generation.' 
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* You acknowledged that he had a claim on you 1* 

‘ Ab things go in this world, I supi>oso it is true.* 

* Louis! you will never know how to deal with those jKSople.* 

* I am afraid not. I could not, cither boldly or diploma¬ 
tically, get rid of the charge; so there was nothing for it but 
to confess. That’s not the worst of it. I am afmid he really 
will be able to take i*cvengo on poor Jem, and I’m sure he can*t 
afford to lose any more scholars.’ 

‘ Such a fellow as that will not have much in his power 
against James,’said Jxji’d’Orniersfiold. ‘What I am afraid of 
is, that you have cut tho ground from under your foot, 1 
cannot see how j'ou are ever to stand for NorthwoUl* • 

* Nor I,’ said Louis. ‘In fact, father, I have always thought 
it most wonderfully kind forbcaranco that you never reproached 
me more for my doings on that occasion. I believe wo were all 
too happy,* lie j)X*eseutly added, with a sigh, which was rc-celioofl 
by hLs father, at tho same time trying to say something about 
youthfulness, towldch Jjoiiis, wjio liad been leaiiihgtho^glitfnlly 
on.the mantelpiece^presently answered—‘ How much wiser old 
people are than young I An original axiom, is not it? but it is 
tlie best which one learn? 1* 

‘ You would hardly act in the SJirne w’ay now ?* said his father. 

*I wonder when it over answers to interfere xvith the naiural 
course of events!’ responded Louis, inasingly, ‘There were 
two things that Mr. Calcott told me once upon a time.* Those 
two things lie left unuttcred. They wx*tc—that tho gentleman 
would be wasted on the school, and that the lady was not made 
for a poor ,^nau’s wdfe. No wonder they made liira sigh; but 
ho concluded by exclaiming aloud—* Well, I hope they will 
both go to Estminstcr, and come back with fresh life !’ 

The Estminstcr invitation wits already on Uio road; but, 
unfortunately, Lady Conway had been unable to secure lodgings 
largo oiiougli to receive the children. She was urgent, however, 
that Isabel should come as soon as possible, since Louisa had 
been more unwell than usual, and was pining for her ^desS 
sister; and she hoped that James would join her there os soon 
os the holidays should set him free. ' 

James was hurt to find Isabel so much delighted to go, but 
resolved that she should not be deprived of the pleasure, and 
petulantly denied the offers, which, became oven entreaties, that 
she might wait till ho could accompany her. He arranged, 
therefore, that he should follow her in a fortnight’s time, the 
Miss FaithfuDs undertaking the charge of their small naine- 
sakes; and Lady Conway w'roto to fix a <lay when Helaford 
bhj^uld come to take C 2 U ‘0 of Isabel on her Journey. 
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Japines and Isabel laughed at this measure. Mrs. James 
Frost was certainly not in circumstances to carry such a hero 
uf the buttery in her suite; and Lady Conway herself had 
more sense than to have proposed it, but for Delaford’s own 
representations. In fact, there was a pretty face at Dynevor 
'rerroce, and he had been piqued enough by Uie return of his 
letters to be resolved on rc>CBtablisliing his influence. There¬ 
fore did he demonstrate to ray Lady that the only appropriate 
trainsrwould bring him to Northwold at seven in the evening, 
and take hini and Mrs. James Frast Dynevor away at eleven 
next morning; and therefore did Isabel look up in a sudden 
iit of lAjCollcction, as the broakflist was being removed, and say, 
* Charlotte, Dolufurd is coming on Tuesday to fetch me to Est- 
minster, and will sleep hei'c that night.* 

Isabel litxle guessed that in the days when she viewed the 
fantastic Viscount as her greatest enemy, the unnounccinent of 
his appfoach would have been fiir less appalling to her. 

* The wretcli I the tniitor 1 the vile deceiver P thought Char¬ 
lotte, not chary of her epithets, and almost ready to wreak her 
vengeance on the silver spoons. * He has gone and broken poor 
hluriaiino's heart, and now he wants to treat me the same, and 
make me faithlc.ss to poor Tom, that is up in the mountain- 
to|)s and trusts to me 1 O mo, what shall I dot Mrs. Beckett 
is gone, and there’s no one to give luo an advice! If I speak 
to him or scorn him, lie’ll take his advantage all alike—and his 
words are so flno ami so soft, that do what 1 will to hate him 
when I’m away, he is sure to wind nmnd me when he*s there; 
mid I can’t get away, and I’m a jioor, lonely, fatherless and 
iiiotlierless orphan, and a vain girl, that, has listened already to 
his treacherous suit more than poor Tom would think for.* 
Charlotte w'orked dn in much grief and perpl^^xity for some 
minutes, revolving the vanity that liad led to her follies, and 
biunbliiig hoi'sclf in her own eyes. Suddenly, a flash of thought, 
• crossed her, and woke a smile upon her fiice, almost a look of 
mischief. She tied on a clean apron, and running upstairs, 
o{)ened the drawing-room door, and said, *If you please, 
ma’am, might I ask Mias Faithfull’s Martha to tea on Tuesday 
night f 

‘ Oh yes, if you like,* said Isabel, never raising her eyes from 
the rebuilding of tbe ruined chapel in the valley. 

Away skipped Charlotte, and in two minutes was at the back 
door of the House BeautifuL Mrs. Martha had been grimly 
kind to her ever sinqs she had been afflicted with the cook for 
a fellow-servant, and received her only with , a reproof for 
coming gadding out, when she ought to be hard at work; but 
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>lion slio heard tho inyitation, she became wrathful—she had 
rather go ten miles out of her way than oven look at * that 
there Ford.* 

But Charlotte explained her purpose, and implored, and put 
her in mind that Mrs. Beckett was gone, and she had no jiro- 
1 ector; and Martha relented, told lier that if she had minded 
her she would never have been in the scrape at all, but agreed, 
not without satisfaction, to aflbrd Mr. Bolaford the societj of 
Lis old acquaintance. » 

And so when Air. Delaford, with his whiskers freshly curled 
and his boots in a stale of fascinating polish, walked up Dynevor 
Terrace, the door vras opened by Ellen, and tho fcd-facod 
cook and the upright Mrs. Martha sat on either side tho fire. 
Daintily did lie greet them, and stand warming himself before 
the fire, adapting his conversation to them for 4110 next ten 
minutes, before lie ventured to ask whether Miss Arnold were 
still an iiunato. ‘Taking out dinner—taking^in te^’ grulSy 
replied Martha. • 

Mr. Delaford wasted, but Ellon only ran in for one moment 
to fetch the kettle, and Martha discoursed os usual on tho gold 
mines in Peru. J>y-and-by, when the parlour tea could by no 
possibility be supposed to be farther ifrolortgcd, there swept 
into the kitchen the stately nurse. Charlotte had run up to 
the nursery, and begged as a favour that she might bo left to 
watch tlie children, Avhile Mrs. Nurse entertained Mr. Delaford 
bclow-stairs; and in pity to so grand a gentleman, con^rained 
to mix with such ‘ low servants,* the nurse had yielded, and 
Charlotte sat safe and sound by the nursery fire, smiling at his 
tiiscomfiture, and reading over Tom's letters with an easier con¬ 
science than for many a day. 

Mr. Delaford was too much of a gcntldbian to be uncivil to 
tho three dames by tlie kitchen fire, but ho watched every step 
and CAory creaking door. He even went the length of coming 
up to family pra^^era, in hopes of there meeting Charlotte ; but 
siie only joined the procession at the parlour door, and had 
flown ujistairs, like a little bird, before ho was out again. 

The gentleman was affronted, and reived to make her feel 
it They could not but meet at the kitchen breakfast, and he 
barely acknowledged her. Tliis was the most trying stroke of 
all, for it set her, in the eyes of the cook and nurse, on a level 
with the inferior servants, to whom he would not haire deigned 
a look, and it was not easy to resist shoAving that she was on 
more &mi]iar terms with him than all.. But tho instinct of 
self-protection and the wisdom of sincerity came to her aid. 
Bb^ abstained from raising her ^cs to his face, from one con- 
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Bcious word or glanoo; sho locked herself into her paniiy when 
she took down the breakfast things^ and avoided eveiy en¬ 
counter, even when she had begun to feel that it would have 
been more flattering harl ho m^e more efforts. At last, dire 
necessity obliged her to accept his aid in caiTyiiig her inistrcs8*s 
box down the stairs. He walked backwards, she forwards. 
Sho would not meet his eye, and he wa3 too well-bred for one 
word on the stairs; but in the garden ho exclaimed, *Mis3 
Artiol^, what have I done V 

‘ 1 never puglit to have listened to you,’ said Charlotte. * It 
was Jiot rigl»t by neither of us; so please say no more.* 

* If you couUl uudoi*sUind— 

* I don’t want to understand nothing.* 

Charlotte drove him on with the hox till they were close to 
the ily, and Jbhen, leaving him and the man to adjust the pack¬ 
ing, Ilew hack to announce that all was ready for lier mistress. 
The hist kisses were given to the children, and a message left 
with Clfiarloltc fur her master^ who was in school; then sho 
stood with Miss Catharine in her arms, and saw the fly drive 
off. 

* Well,’ sjvid lilrs. Cook, ‘ that butler thinks himself a groat 
beau, no doubt! i I a-iked him whether he tliought you pretty, 
Charlotte, and he said you hadn’t no air nor no complexion. 
It’s as 1 tells you—nobody will never take no notice of you 
while you goe.s about so dowdy.’ 

Charlotte did not know whether sho was gkd that the cook 
couUl not ti^asc her about Dclaford, or mortified to be supposed 
beneath his notice. No air, forsooth! She who had often 
hciird it .said that she looked like any lady I 

‘ lint oh,* sjiitl Charlotte to herself, iis she spent her daily five 
minutes at uoonda^^ in quiet thought, * ani I not a j)oor silly 
thing not to bo thankful that cave bus been round me this time, 
and that I have not been let to do nothing giddy nor false by 
Tom, whatever I may have thought!’ 

l!tean^’hilc, Isabel had found it much harder to part with 
her babies for throe weeks than it had seemed at the first pi-o- 
po.i;d; and there were tears in her eyes as she giued at the 
{leaked, red-tiled roof of the old grammar-school, and reckoned 
the days and hours before her husband would join her. 

Other associations revived when she found hei'self at Estmin- 
ster, and was received witli shrieks of joy, caresses, and excla¬ 
mations too fond and foolish to bear repetition; and then the 
pole Louisa rested against her, stroking her hand, and Lady 
Conway fondled her, and Virginia, loolung formed and hand- 
•omv, I'etroated a little v a^' to study her and declare that she 
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was the same Isabel, neither altered nor grown older—^it was 
all a dream that she had ever left them. 

She almost felt it so herself, so enth*ely did she fit into the, 
old habits, the little quiet diunor (only it seemed unusually 
good), the subsequent closing round the fire with the addition 
of IMiss King and Louisa, the easy desultory chut, the books 
with ISludics stamp lying about, the nnisic which must bo prac¬ 
tised.’ It was very like being Miss Cmiway still; and when 
she awoke the next morning to find it late, and to the impulse 
of hiiiTying up, or not hunying, export iug to find James making 
breakfast himself, and cross at being made late for school, she 
turned on her pillow, half doubling whether she hada dreamt 
these tw'O years in one long night, niul riunemhering t*.«fccjip- 
tive niernuiid, who had but to resume her maritime headgear 
and return to her native clement, to forget the vj;*ry existence 
of her fisherman husband and ciiildreti. No! Isabel was not 
come to that I but she wjw almost ashamed to enjoy her extra 
honi's repose; and then the leihurely hroakfast-*-nay, Ivin the 
hot rolls and clear cofiee were appreciate<l; and she sighed as 
she called up the iiuage of the breakfast over an hour ag<», tho 
grim kcUle, the l ad butter, the worse fire, and James, cold and 
humed, with Kitty on his knee gnawing a luinj) of crust. It 
was a contrast to Laily Conway reading lier ktt<u-s and discuss¬ 
ing engagements with comfortable complaconcy, and Virginia 
making suggejstions, and Louisa’s grave bright eyes consulting 
hers, and Jliliss King quietly putting In a remark, and the 
anticipation of \V'altur s return, as ii' ho were the only person 
wanting. 

The sistebs always resented their motliers habit of tjilking of 
* poor Isabel,* regarding her as the liuppiest of w'omon; and lliey 
were confirmed in their belief by seeing }»c» looking exceedingly 
well and handsome, with perlvq^s a little more dignity anrl a 
sw'ceter smile. Virginia loved to snatch private interviews 
with Miss King, to exprcs.s her confidence in dear Isabel’s^ 
felicity, in the infallibility and other perfections of James, and 
in tho surpassing cleverness of little Oatliarinc; and Louisa 
was always sighing to behold the twin.s. But, to the delight 
of the school-room, the Chapd in ilv& vaUey was produced in a 
complete form, and a very pretty romance it was; but tho 
hermit and the brilliant denouemcrU were quite a shock to the 
young ladies, just when their tears were prepared, and Virginia 
vaa ^most angiy. 

‘ Oh, my dear, there is trouble enough in the world!’ 8ai<l 
Isabel; * Hubert and Adeline have b^n ray companions so 
lon^, that at least I must leave them hnp[>y * 
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* Indeed/ said Miss King, * 1 am almost surprised that you 
have been able to finish tiicin at all, with so much re-writing.' 

To her 8ur]>i'ise, Isabel blushed, and her answer partook of 
' Bclf-d(*rencc. * Jamas is so busy, and the children so young, 
that this has been my gresit resource. When my little girls 
are older, I mu.sb begin educating in eaniast. I want to talk 
over Mudaniu Neckar’s book with you, Miss King.’ 

* All systems begin alike from infant obedience, I believe,* 
said the goveniesH. 

‘ Yc^j,* said Isiibel, ‘ little Catharine is obedience itself with 
ns. It is cUri<nis to see how well she knows the diiference 
between us and the nurses. There arc gi’oat tcnipest.s up-staii-s, 
and lier j).ij)a tak' s tlu iii very much to heart. He ahvay.s ha.s 
her down-stairs uhi.-u ho is at liouio; and ho lots aecust>uned her 
to so much atteulion, that tliero is no doing anything while she 
is by, or 1 would have lier more witli me.’ 

The .sclf-justilyitig tone rather j)u;'zl(’d ^liss King. She nolotl 
likewise' that Jsalad was backward in entering into details of 
her borne life, iHid Ihat she never said a woi'd to encourage her 
sister's wiflies to visit her at Northwold. Knowing Isabel as 
tli(! govciuiess did, she was sure that she would not merely fctlk 
of things on the surfjiye, if her spirit wore fully content. Oidy 
once (lid sho go any (h‘ej>er, and that was ns she took up a 
littlo book of religious jjootry of wbitrli sho had been very 
fond. * Ah 1’ she said, ' 1 don’t fool these things as 1 used, i 
tliink practical life duUs one.’ 

* I should Itavc .said, jiractical life made things real/said Miss 
King. 

Isjibel had not found out that having duties and not doing 
them wa.s le.s.s practic.al than luuing no particular tiisk. 

Another cloud (tf mystery w’as ovoi^ the relations with Mr. 
Dynevor and Clara, Isabel bafllcd all Lady Conway’s inquiriej 
and advice by entering into no partieulai’s, but adhering to her 
owm veraion of the matter, ‘thjit Mr. Dynovor had required of 
*J autos conditions incompatible with his duty/ and not deigning 
to explain either duty or conditions, as beyond the capacity cf 
her hearer. • 

Of Clarn no account was voiichs.afed, except that Isabel be¬ 
lieved she was abroad; ‘ they had been very much disappointed 
in hcj*/ and Isabel w'as afr.iid that she was a good deal altered ; 
and the subject seemed so j^sunful, that Virginia did not venture 
to push her inquiries any farther. 

The great subject of interest in the Convfay family was tliat 
Virginia and Louisa were going to lose their maid; and Uie 
BuggesUon somehow aioso that Charlotte should be her sue- 
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oessoi, It was agrectl on all hands that natui'O had formod her 
fur a lady s-inaid, and a few lessons from a hainlresscr would 
inako her perfection; and she would be invaluable in reading 
to Louisa when restless and unable to sleep. 

Isabel gave hereclf credit fur the most notable arrangomont 
she had over modo^—promoting the little maiden, whom sho 
really liked, and relieving hcmelf from the constant annoynneo 
about sparing Ellen from the nui-sory by obttiiniiig a stronger 
liouseuuiid. She had only a few scruples, or rather t^io know 
tliat James would have some, as to exposiug^ (.'hailotto t»> 
I3elaffml‘s attentions after what she had lieiivd in Clara’s letter ; 
but the least hint on this score led to a panegyric upon 
Delaford’s j^orfections—his steadiness, liis prudenco, his clever¬ 
ness on journeys, his usefulness in taking caro of Walter. ‘ [ 
know that Walter is sjvfe when he is with Dclafard,’ suid Lady 
Conway. And even the sensible ^liss King observed, smiling, 
*tbat there always would bo nonsense betwot'u men and )naiil- 
sorvaiita j and there were mayy more dangomns plaeo.< than the 
present. She would watch over Charlotte, iftid Eaushawo waa 
quite to be trustoa.’ 

The Conway family knew rather less about tbeir own sor- 
vanU’ liall than they did of feudal cstaklibhinents live liundri d 
years ago. 

Still, Isabel, in her superior prudence, resolved to consult 
Fanshawo on tho true state of ailairs. Fnnshawo was a com¬ 
fortable portly personage, chiefly absori>ed in her caps and Ik r 
good cheer, and faring smoothly tlirougli life, on tho },rinclpKj 
of always saying what was expected of her, and never seeing 
anything lo anybody’s disadvantage. 

ishe a.ssurcd Mrs. James Frost that f^io did not think DelafonI 
to blame; many girls w'ould bo foolish {#)outa^man with ]x:r- 
sonal advanbigcs, but she could not see it was his fault. I’ocr 
Marianne Imd been always weakly; and, ‘After all, ma'am, 
some young women will put constructions upon anything,’ sayl 
Mrs. Fanshawo, <!(iciding that at least she should make no mis¬ 
chief by sacrificing pf/or Marianne. 

Isabel did not like to come to more individual inquiries, lest 
sho should prepare discomfort for Charlotte; but she mily 
satisfied herself that all was as right as convenient, and having 
occasion to write some orders to Charlotte, communicated the 
proposal, saying that all should be settled on her return. 

There was wild work in tho brain of the poor little Lady.rf 
I^halott. No more stairs to scrub ! No moro mats to shake f 
No more hurrying after lost time, and an uneasy rcmembranco 
of undone duties 1 No more baldening of fingers, no move 
• B B 2 
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filiort-Hleeved like, no more vulgaritios from the cook I Lady* 
like dif.'Kfl, wages, work among flowers and gauzes, reading 
to Mias Louisii, housekeepers-rooin society, rank as ‘Arnold’ or 
^ Alias Arnold 1’ How much more suitable to the betrothed of 
the Sufjcrintcndcnt at San Benih)! To be sure, she was 
owaro that a serpent lurked among the flowen ; but she hud 
shown him a bit of her mind once, and she found she could take 
care of herself, and keep him at a distance. 

With her eyes shut, she already bohehl Jane Beckett meeting 
}ier, when seated at the back of a carriage, with a veil and a 
parasol, jwldressing her as a grautl lady, anil kissing and praising 
her whe^ she found iier little Ciiarlotte after ail. 


CIIArTEIl XXXVI. 

TUB trustees’ meeting. 

• 

KtinvK you not, tn.nster, some kind of men 
'J'ticir gt'ucoH 6orv« tlu-in l>ut as 011010111 !^? 

As You Like It. 

* IVjTY Lord,’ suhl 1^'ainpton, entering tlic library late one 
JVL ovoning, in visible perturbation, and addrewing himself 
to Eitzjocelyn ; ‘ there is a person wishing to .see you.’ 

‘AVhat person at this time of night I’ said Louis. 

‘In fact, my Loril.’isaid the butler, hc.sitatiug, ‘it is the 
young pcraoii at Air. Frost’s.* 

* Something must be the matter !’ cried Louis, starting up. 

‘ She w’ould explain nothing to me, slie insisted* on seeing 
your lonlshtp; and—in fact—she was in such a state of agiia* 
tiou that I left licr \^lh Airs. Bowles.* 

Louis lost no time in hurrying into the hall. Charlotte 
must have followed Frampton without his knowledge, for she 
was already there ; and, springing with clasped hands towards 
Fitzjocelyu, she cried, subbing, * Aly Lord, my Lord, come to 
master!’ ^ 

‘ la ho ill 1 or the children V 

* No, no! but he’ll be off—he’ll be off like poor Tom f ex¬ 
claimed Charlotte, between her gasps; ‘but I’ve locked itf 
and she waved a door-key, and seemed about to laugh hya- 
terically. 

‘Sit down, Chailottc,’ said Louis, authoritatively, bringing a 
chair. ‘ If you do not explain yourself reasonably at once, I 
hIioU call Mrs. Bowlei^ and desire her to put you to bed.* 

She made an imploring gesture, sank trembling into the 
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cLair, and, after a few incoherent efforts, manag^ to B}*enk— 
' If you would but come to master, my Lord<—‘I know it is 
Bometlting bad.' • 

Louis thought it wisest to dcspateli Fmmpton at once to 
order the carriage to be brought out immediately; and this so 
far pacified Cluirlott-c, that she could 6]>oak comprchonsibly on 
tlic cau.so of her alarm. * He is in such a w^ayl* she Ijcgan, 
‘Ho went out to the school-examination, I believe, in his cap 
and gown, this morning; ho was gone all day, b\it just* at dusk 
I heard him slain-to the front door, fit to shake tl\,o house down, 
like he does when ho is put out. I'd a thought nothing of that; 
but by-and4>y I heard him stamping np and down tlie study, 
like one in a frenzy, and I found his cap and gown lying all of 
a heap in a corner of the hall. Tluui, !Rlr. Calcott came to call; 
and when 1 went into the study, master had his head down on 
the taVde, and wo\i]iln*t see no one; ho fairly stam])cd to mo 
to be gone, and bring him no more mcs8ngc*.s. Mr. C'jileott, bo 
looked so sorry and concerned^ and sent in again. I %vas to say 
that ho hoped som^ an'angemcnt. might ho inado, if Mr. Frost 
would only see him; but master had locked the door, and 
hallooed out that I wj»s to say he was obliged, but couldn’t seo 
nobody. So Mr. Culcott wtis forced to go; tftid tliere was poor 
master. Kot one morsel of dinner has ho had. 1 kngcked, but 
ho wouhl not open, only sjiid ho flid not w.ant for notliing. No, 
not even when 'twas time for Miss (Jatharino to como down. 
She thum])cd at the door, and callejl ‘ Paiui’ so pretty; but ho 
never liccded, except to call out, * 'J’ako lier away!’ * Charlotte 
was cryingso much, tl^at she could hardly proceed. ‘ Then I knew 
it must be something very melancholy indeed. But by-and-by 
ho opens the door with a great jerk, and runs right up to tho 
lumber-room. 1 sjiw his face, and 'twas like a corpse, my Lord; 
and ho biings down his portmanteau into his dreasing-rooin, 
and I hears him pulling out all his drawers. ‘He'll be gone!' 
I thinks, ‘ he'll bo off to Ameiica, timl And my poor mistress f 
So 1 w'cnt up quietly, and in secret, Unbeknown to them all, and 
got my bonnet; and IVo ruii every step of tho way— for you 
are the only one, my Lord, as can soothe his wounded spirit; 
and I've locked both the doon^ and here's the key, so he can't 
be gone till you come.* 

‘Xiocked tho doors r cried Louia ‘What have you done! 
Suppose your mistress or Miss Clara were ill f 

‘ Oh, no—^no, it is not that,' said Charlotte; ‘ or why should 
he flee from the face of his children| Why, I took Miss 
Salome np to the top of the stairs, wltcu she was screaming and 
c];ying with all her might, and you would not have thought he 
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was 'vritliin a milo of her. No, uiy Lord, no one can’t do 
nothing but you.’ 

‘ I’ll cotuo at oiico,’ said Louis. * You did quite right to fetch 
me ; but it was a frightful thing to lock the door.’ 

Sending Clmrlotte to the housekoepor, lie went to communi- 
cato her strange intelligence to his father, Avho shared hbi 
dismay so ituieh us almost to wish to come with him to North- 
wold ; but Louis felt he could <lcal better alone with James, 
ills fears took tho direction of the Italian travellers, knowing 
that any misfortune to them must recuil ou James with double 
ngony after Kueb a parting. 

in very brief spare tlic cavriago was at Northwold, and do- 
siring that it .sliould "wait at tlio corner of tlie Terrace, JjOiiis 
followed Charlotte, who had junip(‘d down from the box, and 
hastened forsvard to unlock the dour; and he was in time to 


Jjear tlio angry, though suj»pressed, greeting that received her. 
‘ Pretty doings, ma’am ! tSo 1 have Ciuiglit you out at last, 
though ^ou di<t think to lock mq in ! lie shan’t come in I I 
woinlcr at your ituiiiulence 1 Tho very i\'on^ door!’ 

‘Oh, cook, tlunT!’ Tlio poor breathless voice iimnagod at 
last to be heard. ‘ ’I’his is Lord Fitzjocelyn.’ 


Cook had vanished (*ut of sight or hearing before Louis’s foot 


was within tlio thresliold. 


The stud^’-door Wixs open, the firo expiring, the books and 
]»apera pushed buck; and James’s fierce, restless tread Avas 
Jieard pacing vclicmcnfly about his own room. Louis mn 
hastily up, and entered at once, llis cousin stood staring with 
wild eyes; his hair was tosswl and tangled, his face liyidly pale, 
and the table was strewn with fiiigments of letters, begun and 
torn up again; his clothes la}' tumbled in disorder on the floor, 
where his portmanteaiu lay open and partly packed. All Louis’s 
worst alarm scorned ful tilled at once. ‘What has happened}* 
he cried, catoliing hold of both James's hands, os if to help him 
to s{x<ak. * Who is ill}—not Oim'u V 
• no one is ill,’ said James, witluh’awing his hands, and 
I'.iccling down by his box, with an air of feigned iudiflerenco ; 
• I am only going to London.* 

‘ To Loudon }* 


* Aye, to see wlmt is to bo done,—ship-chaplaincy, curacy, 
literature, selling sermons at flve shillings each,-—what not. 1 
lun no longer master of Northwold school I’ He strove to 8{)cak 
carelessly, but bending over liis packet, thrust down tlio clothes 
V ith dejtpcmto blows. 

Louis sat down, too hiuch dismayed to utter a word. 

* One morning's work in the conclave/ said James, with the 
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ttamo aatnimed ease. * lIure'H their polite roprimaiKi, which they 
expected me to put up \vith,<-~K 2 onsariag all my labour, forbid¬ 
ding Sunday-claeses, accusing mo of partiality and cruelty, with, 
a lot of nonsense about corporal punishment and dignity. 1 
made answer, that if I wore muster at all, I must bo at liberty 
to follow my ow’n views, otherwise I would resign; and, would 
you believe it, they sna])ped at the offer—they thought it 
highly desirable I There’s an end of it’ 

* Impoasiblo !’ cried Louis, casting his eye over tho reprimand, 
and finding that tho expressions scarcely -wairrantod Jamos'a 
abstract of them. * You must have mistaken T 

* Do you doubt that V and James threw to him a sheat where, 
in Kichardson’s clerkly handwriting, tho trustees of King 
J'ldward's Northwold Grammar School formally accepted tlie 
reaignatiou of the Heverend .Jaiuos Kohiud Frost Pynevor. 

'They cannot bo so hasty! Did not Mr. Calcoit call to soo 
your 

'An old humbug!’ , • 

‘I’ll go and see lym this instant. Somcihiifjg may bo dono.’ 

‘No,’ Siiid .Tamos, holding him ihtwn by tho shoulder, ‘1 will 
not ho degraded by vain .solicitations.' 

'This must bo that wretched ll>imsbotlm.m !’• exclaimed liouis. 

' Oh, Jem! I little thought he had so much jiowcr to injure you.* 

' It i.s os well you did not,’ aaid J:imc.s. ' It w'ould have inado 
no difference, except in the jmiii it would hav(» cost you; and 
the only gratification in thi.s Inwincss iS, tliat I snllor bccauso 
neither you nor I would deny our prin(Mj>h‘B. I Isoiuk you, 
Fimocelyn^r and ho straightened liiiuhelf in the satisfaction of 
persecuted rectitude. 

‘ You liavo very little to thank ino for,’ said IjOuir, wringing 
his hand, and turning aside, as if unable }'vt hico l^he full ex¬ 
tent of the evil. 

‘Never fear for ns,* continued James, boldly; ‘wo sbaU 
struggle on. Meru conscia, —you soo 1 can’t forget to,bo % 
schoolmaster.* 

‘ But what are you about I Where are you going T 

‘ To London. You spoke to a publisher about my lectures on 
history; they will serve for introduction. Ho may make me 
lus hack—a willing one, while I advertise—apply for uiytbing. 

I must be gonef 

‘ You do not look fit for a night Journey. You would be too 
early at Estminster to see Isabel.* 

* l)on*t name her 1’ cried James, starting round as if the WiMrd 
wwe a dart ‘ Tbank Heaven that she u away t 1 must write 
tu jier. Maybe, Lady Conway will keep her till 1 am settled 
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—till I li.tvc iuuiid some lodging iu London where no one will 
know us.’ 

‘ And where you mhy run up a comfortable doctor's bilk* 

With a gesture—half passion, half despair—James reiterated, 
* I'liero’s no staying 1101 * 0 . I must bo gone. 1 must be among 
strangciu’ 

‘ Your mens conscia would better prove that it has no cause 
for shame by staying here, instead of rushing out of sight into 
tlio hninan wihlerucss, and sacrificing those poor little —* 

Janies struck liis foot on the floor, as thougli to intercept the 
word; but Louis continued, apparently unmoved by his anger 
—*Thoa^i j>oor little children. If ini.sfurtuno and injury bo no 
ilisgiiice to the injured, I call it cowardly pride to fly off by 
night to hide youmdf, instead of living iu your own liousCj like 
un honest muji.* 

‘lave!—i»ray whut am I to live onl* cried James, laughing 
hoai’sely. 

‘You will not find out by whirling to London iu your pre¬ 
sent slati*.’ 

In fact, Louis’s most iiiimodiiite care was to detain him for 
that one night. There was a look of coming illness about him, 
and his <]• .^pemte, nia I<Iened state of mind might obscure his 
judgment, and urge him into sonic preeijutate measure, such as 
lie might afterwards rue bitti'rly for the sake of the wife and 
children, the bare thought of wlioiii seemed at ])rcseut to sting 
him eo intolerably. Moreover, Louis had a vague hojie that so 
hamh a proceeding would bo abamloned by the trustees; his 
father would reuionstmte, and James might be able to think 
and to apologize. 1 [0 was hai'dly a rational being to-night, 
and pi-ob.ibly would have driven away any other companion; 
but long habit, and cxteinal coolness, enabled Louis to stand 
his giHiuml, and to protract matters till the clock, striking 
elov'cn, relieved him, ns much os it exa.spcrated James, by 
proving it so l.ato that the hast train would have alri'ady past. 

He i^rsistcil in declaring that be shouhl go by tlie first in 
tlio luoniing, and Louis persuaded him to go to bed, after 
Charlotte had brought them some tea, which, he said, choked 
him. Deciding on sleeping at No. fi, Louis sent home the car¬ 
riage, with a note to his father ; and Chai'lotte pressed her hands 
together in a trans]K>rt of gratitude when she found that he was 
not going to alHindon her master. She did her best to mako 
tlfo iVfrlorn house comfortable; but it was but cold comfort, 
with all the fires gone out, and he was too sad and anxious to 
heed ii 

She was at his door early the next morning, with a sammons 
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more alarming than sui'prising. Slio was suro that master was 
ver)' ill 

There wns James lying across his bcil, half-’drcssml, turned 
away from the dim morning light, anti mtiro friglitfiilly {Uilo* 
than ever. Ho sUirted augi'ily at LouWs entrance, and sprang 
up, hut fell back, insisting with all hb might that nothing aihid 
him but a common headache, which needed only to be Iclt quiet 
fur au hour or two. He said it vcnomoinsly, 

* A very uncommon headache,’ thought Louis. * belief 
is, that it is littlu short of brain fever ! If I could only feel his 
])uIso! But it would ho very liko taking a mad dog’s hand. 
There’s nothing for it but to fetch old Wulby. Ho njay have 
sonic experience of refractory patients.* 

* Go home, Louis/ iviterated James, savag<dy, on opening liis 
eyes and finding him not gone. * I tell you I jy^ant nobody. 

I shall bo in London before night.’ 

And starting up, ho tried to draw the curtain at his feet, to 
shut out tho tardy dawn; bui^ too giddy to pci^ovcrc/ho sank 
buck after ono noisy j)ull. " 

Louis drew it completely, shaded the window, and wouhl 
have settled the ]>illows, but w'os not allowed; and obtaining 
an impatient grunt by way of dbrnissak ho ran down** 
staii's, caught up liat and stick, and .sot off to suimuou Mr. 
Wulby from his comfortiible family breakfast-table. 

The good old doctor w’lis more concerned than amazed. He 
could hardly surmount the shock to hiS trustee coux-cience, on 
hearing of the consoqueiico of ycsUirday’s proceedings. 

* I was ipuch grieved at tho tinjc/ ho Siiid, as they walked 
to tho Terrace together. * You will believe me that I was no 
willing party, my Ijord.* 

‘I could never believe that you would do anything hard 
towards any one, Mr. Walby/ said Louis, kindly; and a few 
more like assurances led the old man to volunteer tho histoty 
of the case in confidence. • 

Ip ^ 

Karosbotham had brought bi'Toro tho meeting of the trustoen 
a serious mass of charges, on which ho founded a motion tliat 
Mr. Frost should be reque.sttid to resign. Every one rejected 
such a measure, and the complaints were sifted. Some were 
palpably false, others exaggerated, others related to matters 
of principle; but deducting these, it still was proved that tbe 
Sunday attendance and evening leetdres were too visibly tbe 
test of his favour, and that the boys were sometimes treated 
with undue severity, savouring of violent temper. * I must 
confess, my Lord/ said Mr. Walby, sintcing bis voice, ‘ I am 
afq^d Mr. Frost is too prompt with his l^d. A man docs 
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not know }iow kard Iir^ hits, when he knocks a boy over the 
cars with a book. Mrs. Ihirkora little boy really had a 
guthiTliig under the car in caiisequenco;—I saw it myself.' 

Louis wa.s confounded; he had nothing to say to this; he 
knew tliG force that irritation gave to Jamon't; hand too well to 
refiusu hi.s credence, and he could only feel shame and dismay, as 
if hinnsclf guilty hy his mwjudged i>atronago. 

Mr. Walby proceeded to say that, under the circumstances, 
the trustees had decided on rcinun.'^truting by letter, after the 
examination j and it was (*asy to ponjoivo tliat the rei)riinanrl, 
wliich might ha\e been wi.se and mislerate from the Squire, bad 
gained a colour from every one coriceriu'd, so as to censure what 
wjw right and Jiggr.ivute wluit wa.s W'roug. Mr. Frost’s reply had 
been utterly \mexpoeted; liamsbotham and the book.seller had 
caught at th«» resignation, and so did the butcher, who hated 

prin- 
; Mr. 
1, and 

only poor old MV. Walby support<;d him, aiq^ oven they felt that 
their h'tter lunl not thw-rvtsl siu’h treatment. Alas! had not 
Fitzjoeelyn himself taught Northwold that the Squire was not 
a flietjitor? Fwai tlien, Mr. Calcott, still hoping that an 
apology might retrieve the dsly, had set forth to argim the 
matter with dames Fro.st, whom he could not .suppose serious 
in bis inteution.s, but thought he meant to threaten the trustees 
into aoquiesceiiCM’. Thfi doors had been cbised against him, and 
hlr. Walby feared that now the .steji w’ns known, it w'lus too late 
to retract it. ‘The ladies would never allow it,’he declared; 
* there was no saying how virulent they wore against Mr. Frost; 
nu<l as to considenition fur his fauiLly, that rather intlamed their 
dislike. ‘They had‘rich relations cnoxjgh ! Jt w'ould be only 
too gornl for so fine a lady to be brought dow’ii.' Every one had 
some story of her ])ride, neglect, or bad housewifery. ‘And 
I caij toll you,* said Air. Walby,** that I am not in their good 
latoks for declaring that 1 never £UiW anything from her but 
veiy pretty, nftUble manners.' 

With these words they reached the house; and with sighs and 
murmurs of * Ah ! ))Oor youug man!’ Mr. Walby followed Louis 
to the landibg-placo, where they both paused, looking at each 
other in doubt how to effect an entraude, Louis suddenly 
romemberiug that no presence would be more intolerable to 
tlie patient than that of a trustee. However, there was 
nothing for it but to walk in, and announce, as a matter of 
course, that he had thought it right to call in Mr. Walby. 

llte extremity of displeasure brought James to his feet^ a|id 


the school liinKter for having iu.stilled iuc<iiivcMU*utIv high 
ciplcs into his son. Kicliard.sou abstaincfl from voting 
Calcott 'foiightf }»ard for Mr. Fiv^t, but the grocer was i 
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out into the passage, saying, with grave formality, that lie was 
much obliged, aud glad to see Mr. Walhy as a friend, but 
Lord Fiizjocclyn was mistaken in thinkiii^ him in need of his 
advice, hlruiy thanks, he would trouble him no further; and 
ftdectibg a laugh, he said tlmt Fitzjocelyii seemed never to huvo 
heard of a bod headache. 

‘Acting docs not mend matters, Jem,* said Louis. ‘You 
had much bettor confers how really ill you are.* 

Excessive giddiness made James stagger against his cousin, 
and Louis, throwing liis arms round him, looked in great alunii 
to the doctor for help,but wiw answered by something very like 
a smile. ‘ Aye, aye, sir, there's nothing for it but to go J:.i> bed. 
If Ilia loi'dship tiiero liad aeon os many casc.s of jaundico ns I 
have, ho would not look so frightened. Very wh<»lcscuiio 
disorder I Yes, lie down, and I'll scud you a thing or two 
to take.' 

So saying, Mr. Walby helped Loiii.s to lay their unwilling 
invalid on the bed without much resistance or ifply, aTid 
sently departed, so mhnitcly rmieved that ho* could not help 
indulging in a little chuckle at the young Viscount's misbiko. 
As soon suK ho was gone, James revive*! enough to jiroteat that 
it was all non.scnsc, doctoi*s must needs gU^e a •name to every¬ 
thing; if‘*they would only let him alone, he slioukl ho himself 
and off to l!/ondon in two hours; and that it was Fitzjucclyn him¬ 
self who was looking excessively ill, and as yellow as a guineii, 
lie would not hear of undressing and gftiiig abaoluUdy to hed, 
and fairly scolded every one out of sight. Good Miss Mercy, 
who liod trotted in at the tidings of illness, stood at tlie 
iiurscry-doof, telcgiuphing signs of commiseration in answer 
to Louis's looks of }x;r|>lcxily. 

‘At least,’ she said, ‘you bad better com£ to tbreakfast with 
us, and hear what my sister says—Salome always knows what 
is best* 

lie soon found himself in the snug parlour, where the small 
round breakfast>table, ^rawn close to Miss Faithfull’s fir^ide * 
chair, had a sort of doll’s-house air of cheerful comfort, with 
the tiny plates, tea-cups, and the miniature loaf, and the ocmi- 
plicated spider-legs, among which it was not easy to dispose 
of his own length of limb. 

The meal passed in anxious eonsultatioxL Tlicre might l)e 
no danger, but the disorder was severe and increasing. James's 
health had long been suffering from harass of mind, want of 
exercise, and unwholesome diet; and the blow of the previous 
6i\y had brought things to a crisis. Tlftire he lay, perfectly 
uumnageable, permitting neither aid nor consolation, unabto 
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to endure the sl;,dit of any one, and too ranch stupefied by 
illno.sH to jx-nudvi! the iin|u*jictici)h'lity of his wild scheme of 
seeking employment in J^ondon. 

Miss Faithi'iill pronomicod that citlicr ISIeroy or Lord Fitz- 
jocelyn must go and fetch Mrs. James Fro.st home. 

‘ 1 wa.s only tliinking how long we could keep her away,* 
said Louis. ‘Frdy don’t ho shocked, dear ]\[iss Mercy, but I 
thought I couM nurse poor Jem much better alone than with 
another dead weight on our hand.s.' 

‘I’hey wyuld neither of tlmin thank you,* .said 3^1 iss Faithful!, 
laughing. ‘ Depend upon it, .she will know best how to deal 
with hem.* 

‘Well, you see inor(j of their hous.dudd than I do, but I 
have never dared to think of lior! Do you remomher the* 
wjtrds, ‘if -thoii hast nm with the footmen and they have 
wearied thee—’ ’ 

‘ There are some people who can nm with the horsemen hettor 
than with the fo(»tm»‘n,’ said Miss Saloma ‘ You know we are 
very fond of yotmg ^Irs. Frost. Wc camipt forget her sweet¬ 
ness when she lived in tin's house, and she ha.s alwavs been most 
kind and friendly. I do believe tliat to display tlio must 
admirable (jualifries, >»Iic only needs to la* roused.’ 

‘To Jive in tlio house with Jem, and Jem's throe babies, 
and yet want nnning!’ 

‘ 1 have thought,’ said Salome, dilTuleutly, ‘that ho was only 
too gentle w'ith her.’ 

‘ i)o you know how very severe yon are growing, Mi.ss 
Faithfnll 1’ siiid Louis, looking her in the face, in t^o gravity of 
amusement. 

‘ I mean,* said Miss Faithfull, bliisliiug, ‘ though of course I 
do not know, that 1 liavo faueied it might be bettor for Imih if 
hij could have gone to the root of the matter, and set fairly 
b<*fore her the prime duties recpiLsite in the mistress of such a 
family. He may have done so.** 

‘I think not,’ said I^ouis; ‘it would be awkward when a 
wonnui huicied she omhraee<l poverty voluntarily for his .H,*ikc. 
Poverty! It was riches compared with their present condition. 
Isabel oil 150/. a-year! It may well make {)Oor Jem ill 
think uliout it! I only wonder it is not a brain-fever!’ 

* Lord Fitzjoticlya regrets that brain-fever,* said M'lss Faitlv 

full. ' ^ 

* Probably my ideas on the subject are derived from the pre* 
valence of the ooinjvlabit in light litemture,' said Louis, smiling. 
*lt would be mui’e dignilict^ and suit Isabel better. Poor 
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IsaTjcl! I hope 1 have done her injustice. She beha%'od gloriously 
at the barricades, and has a gmat soul after all; but 1 had begun 
to think heroines not adeuluted for moderate cii'eiiinstaneca 
Way they do better in no circumstances at all! Heighhol * 
how a heavy heaH makes one talk nonsense I So 1 am to 
fetch the poor thing homo, W iss Faithiull.* 

This was determined on, 'whether %vith on without James** 
consent; Alisa Mercy undertaking that she and Martha would 
help Charhitte, and dispusu of the children in the House Beau¬ 
tiful j and slie ■w'cut back with Louis to fetoli them, whcTi liltio 
Catharine •was found peej*ing through the bars of'her j»rison- 
gate at the top of tlie nurserj'-htairs, shouting lustily iprpapa. 
bhe graciously acc(‘])ted her godfather as a substitute, ami w'os 
carried by him to her kind neighbour’s house, already a supplo- 
mentary home. As to lier father, Louis found him more 
refmetory than ever. His only greeting was, ‘Why uro not 
you gone luniier He scorned Mr. Walhy’s prescriptions, and 
made siieli confident assertions that he sliould b* olf ^ Lon¬ 
don in the evening, that Fit/Jocelyn almost «Hiverted to tho 
braiu-fever theory, and did not venture to hint lus inicuiiou 
to any one but Charlotte, telling her that ho should now almost 
think her jnstiiied in locking tlie doors. , , 

iSendiiig information to ids fatlier, he started for h^tminstor, 
veiy disconsolate, and full of Relf-reprt«»c]i for the hnftty pro- 
ec'cdings wliich had borne such bitter fruits. The man and tlio 
situation had been an injustice to each oth^r; a sensitive irriiablo 
pei'son was the very last to be fit for a position reijuiting unusual 
judgment and temper, where his energy had preyed ujion itself. 
Ills being {Tlaccd there hod been the Avork of Louis’s own im- 
jietuouB scorn of tho wisdom of cider and graver heads. Huch 
n-grets derived additional i)oignancy from #the impossibility of 
couferriug direct assistance u]>r>u «1 antes, and from the degree 
of justice in tho hard measure wliioli hod been dealt to liiin, 
would make it for ever difliciili to ntcominend him; and yet 
tlte devising future schemes for his w'elfare was the ri^ugo* 
which Louis’s mind most willingly stiught from the jtrcscut 
perplexity of the communication in store fur poor Isabel. 

As he put out his head at the Estminstcr station, a familiar 
voice shouted, ‘ Hollo 1 Fitgocelyn, how jolly t Have you got 
James there? I told Isabel it would be no use; but when 
she did not get a letter this morning, she would have it that ho 
•was coming, said got me to walk up with her.* 

‘ Where is she V asked Louis, as he jumped out and shook 
hands with Walter. * * 
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* Walking np and down the esplanade. She would not come 
into tl«j station, so I said I wotUd run np to witisfy licr. 1 
don’t know what she will say to you for not being Frost* 

* Do you mean tliat she is anxious 1* 

* Ft is the correct thing, isn’t it, when wives got away from 
their husbands, and have not the fragment of a letter lor 
twenty-four wholo hours? But what do you mean, Fitzjocclyn?’ 
asked the boy, suddenly sobeiing, *ls anything really tbo 
matter V 

* Yfcs, Walter,’ said TjouIs ; ‘ we must Ml your sister as best 
wo can. Jhmes is ill, and I am come for her.’ 

Walt<*r wjis silent for a f»iw minutes, then drew a sigh, 
wiying, ‘Poor Isabel, I wish it had not been! Ti'hc.sc were 
tiui only comfortable holidays I have had .since she chose to 
marry.’ 

J;?al)cl hero osme in, sight, quickening her pace ns she first 
saw that bar brotlier had a companion, but slac’Kcning in dis- 
apixjiuftnent *.vheu she perceived that it Wiis not her hitsband ; 
tlicn the next moment hurrying on, and as she met them, ex* 
claiming, ^Tell me at once ! What is it ?* '* 

‘ Nothing senou.V Louis. * The children are all well, 
but I h‘ft James V5*ry uncomfortable, though with nothing 
wome than a lit of jaundiee.’ 

'J’ho inexperienced l.sabel hardly know whether this were not 
as formidable as even the cherished bmin-fever j and becoming 
very pale, sbo said, ‘ I am ready at once—Walter will let 
mamma know,* 

* There will bo no train for two hours,* said Louis. * You 
will have plenty of time to prepare.’ 

‘You should have telegraphed,’ said Isabel; could lia%m 
come by the first train.' 

Trembling, she gmsped Waller’s arm, and began hastening 
borne, im|«tient to be doing sometbiiig. ‘I knew sometbing 
was wrong,* she exclaimed; ‘ 1 nought to liavcgoae home yester¬ 
day, when there w;is no letter.* 

‘ Jmjevd, there was nothing the matter yesterday, at least 
with his health,* said Louis. ‘ You are alarming yourself fat 
too muck —* 

‘To be sure, Isabel,* chimed in Walter. *A fellow at my 
tutor's had it, and did nothing but wind silkworm's silk all 
the time. We sliall hare James yet to spend Christmas with 
us. Evorybcxly laughs at the jaundice, though Fitzjocelyn docs 
look so lugubrious that he had almost frightened me.* 

* Is this true 1* said Isabel, looking from one to the other, as 
if she had been frightened in vain. 
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* Quito true, Isabel,* said Walter, ‘ Never mind Fitrjocelyn's 
long face; I 'wouldn't go if 1 were you! Don’t spoil tlio 
holidays.’ 

‘ I must go, Walter dear,’ said Isabel, ‘ but I do not think' 
Lord Fitzjocelyn would play 'with my fears. Either ho is 
very ill, or something else is wrong.’ 

’ You have guessed it, Isabel,' stud Ix>uU. * This illness is 
partly the effect of distress of mind.' 

‘ That horrid meeting of trustees!’ cried Isjibcl. * I am sure 
they have been impertinent.’ • 

‘They objected to some of his doings; ho answered by 
threatening to ro.sign, and I am sorry to say that tho op|M>* 
sition act prevailed to have his resignation Jiccepted.’, 

‘A very good thing too,* cried Sir Walter. ‘I idways 
thought that school a siiahhy concern. To bo under a lot of 
butehci'S and bakers, and nothing hut aids among the iKiy.sl 
lie ought to bo heartily glad to Im) rid of the crow.’ 

Isahcl's iiulignation was checked by a sort sof moiainclioly 
nmu.scment at her brother's viftw; but Louis doubted wbetlier 
she realized the wflgbt of ber own ■words as slio nna’wi.Tcd— 

‘ Unfortunately, Walter, it is nearly all we have to live upon.’ 

‘ So much the better,’ coutiTme<l Walter. ‘I’ll tell you - you 
shall all go to Tlioi’iitou Conway, and Iwl conic and spend my 
Indiilays there, instc'ad of kicking my heads ut tliese stn]>id 

i ilaees. I shan’t mind your baibies a bit, and Frost may Ciill 
liinself my tutor if he likes. 1 don't au'e if you take mo away 
from Eton.’ 

‘ A kiml scheme, Walter,’ said Isabel, ‘ but wanting in two 
iinpoilaut points, inaintna's consent and JamesK.' 

‘Oh, ril take wire of mamma!’ 

* I’m afraid I can’t, promise tho same as |o James,’ 

‘Ah! I see. Dclaford was quite right wlien he said ^fr. 
Frost was a gentleman who never knew what was for hia own 
advantage.* , 

As llK<y arrived at the liou-sc, Lsabel diairod to know ho\v*sooir 
she must be rcatly, and went up-stairs. Walter detained liis 
cousin—‘ X say, Fitzjocelyn, have they really got nothing to 
live on ?* 

*No more than will keep them ficom absolute want.* 

*I shall take them home,* said Walter, with much satis¬ 
faction. ‘1 siioll write to tell James that there is nothing 
else to be done. I cannot do without Isabel, and I’ll make 
my mother consent* 

Fitzjocelyn was glad to be freed from 4ho boy on any terms, 
and, to see him go oil to write his letter. 
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Waller was at least nincero and warm-hearlcd in his oelfidi* 
ness, and so more agrecaLIe than liis mother, wliom Louis found 
intich dLslressctl, under the secret conviction that sometlung 
might he expected of her. ‘ Poor Isiibel 1 I wish she could 
romo to me; but so many of them—ami wo without a settled 
liornc. If tlicro were no chihlreii—but London houses are 
BO small; and, intUiod, it would be no tnio kindness to let them 
live in our style for a littlo wlillc. They must run to ex¬ 
penses in dress; it w'i>uld bo much more economical at home, 
and I t(»uld send Walter to tbein if bo is very tronl»lesamo.* 

* Thank you,’sai<l Louis. M thiuk James will bo able to 
ride out tli(! storm indeiiendi'utlv.’ 

* I know that would bo his wish. And I thiuk T heard that 

* 

M r. I^ynovor objected to iho school. That niiglit be one ob¬ 
stacles removed.’ 

Lady t'onw.iy comforted licrself l)y flonrishing on into pre¬ 
dictions th.'it all would now be right, and that poor dear fsabed 
would toon be a much richer womau than liei*self; while Louis 
listened to tlio castle-building, not thinking it worth while to 
make useless counter-proj»he<aes. 

The sistem w'ere u^^-'^tairs, assisting Tsabel, and they all came 
down togetlier. /J'h<' girls were crying; but bvibel’s dark, soft, 
eyes, and noble heail, b.ad an air of culm, resolute elevation, 
wliieb drove all Louis’s misgivings away, and wdiich seemed 
ijiiito beyond and above tiio region of Lsidy (jonwuy's caresses 
and afleelionato speeches. Walter and Virginia came up to 
(lie slatiou, and parted with their sister with fondness tlint was 
much more refreshing, \\'alter rcitenitiiig that his was tho 
only plan. 

‘Nt»w, Fitzjocelyn,* said Isabel, when they were shut into 
a covpBj ‘tell me wli^it you said about distress of luimL It has 

l.uunted me Avhethcr ^ou used those words.’ 

• _ 

‘Could you doubt bis distress at such a state of affaii’sl’ 

‘1 thought there co\dd be uo distress of miud where tho 
BuRbring is for the truth.’ 

‘ Ah I if ho could quite feel it so !* 

‘What, do you mean? There has been a cabal against 
James from the tii'st to make him lay aside his principles, and 
1 cannot regret his refusal to submit to improper dictation, at 
whatever cost fo myself’ 

' I am afraid he better-knows than you do what that cost is 
likely to bo.* 

‘Does ho think I cannot boar povertyf exclaimed Isabel 

‘ lie liad not said so—* began Louis; ‘ but— 

‘You both think me a poor, helpless creature,* said Isabel, 
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her eyes kludling as they had dotio in the midst of danger. 
* 1 can do better than you think. 1 may bo able myself to do 
Boiuethiiig towards our maintenance.’ 

He could not help answering, in the tone that gave courtesy 
to almost any vrords, * 1 am afraid it does not answer for the 
wife to be the bread-winner.' 

'Then you doubt my writing being worth [anythingT she 
asked, in a hurt tone of humility. 'Tell me candidly, for 
it would be thu gi'catcst kindncuH;’ and her eye uuconfciously 
sought the' bag w'hero lay Sir Hubert, whom all this time 
her imagination was exulting, as the hero who would free 
tliem iroiii tlieir dislrossf^. , 

'Worth much pleasure to me, to the w'orld at large,'said 
I.ouis; ‘but—^you told mo to 8|)e.ak plainly—^to your homo, 
would atij/ remuneration be wortli your own i>crtipuul carel' 

Isabel coloured, but did not K]>oak. 

Louis ventureil another sentence—'It is n delicnto subject, 
but you must know better than 1 how far Jflmcs %ould bo 
likely to boar that another, oven you, should •work for his live¬ 
lihood,’ * 

When Isjibel spoke again, it was to .asde further particulars; 
and when he hrut told all, .she found sol.’U^ iu /'xclaiiiiing at the 
folly a!id injustice of James’s eiieiiiies, until the sense of fairness 
obliged liiui to say, *1 wi.sh the right and the wrong ever 
were fairly divided in this world; and yet perhaps it is best 
as it is : the grain of right on either^side may save the sin 
from being a juvsumptuous one.* 

'' It would be hard to tiud the one grain of X‘ight» on the part 
of the Hanlsbotham cuhal.’ 

'Perhaps you would not think so, if you were a boy's 
motlier.* • , 

* Oh!’ cried I.sabcl, with tears in her eyes, * if ho thought 

he had been too hasty, he always made such ref>aration tlmt 
only cowards could help being touched. I'm sure they deserved 
it, and much mon*-.' * * 

* Ko doubt,' said Louis ;' but, alas! if all bad ibeir deserts —* 

* Then you really think he was too severe T 

' I think his constitutional character was hardly iGit for so 
trying a post, and that his &uii]y and school troubles reacted 
upon each other.* 

* You mean Clara's conduct; and dear grandmamma -—oh! if 
«she could but have stayed with us! If you could have seen how 
. b*ggyd and grieved he came home ^m Cheveleight I <Ie 

not tmnk -he has been quite the same ever since.' 

' And Na 6 has never been the same/ said Louk. 
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* Tt*ll riio/ wiiil IsalKsl, suddenly, ‘ are wo very poor indeed f 

‘ r fi*ar HO, Iwiliel. Till James can find some employment, 1 

fi'jir ilu-n: is a ntcni struggle with jM>verty before you.' 

‘ 1)00-5 that mean living as the Faithfulls do?’ 

‘Yes, I think your means will be nearly the same as theirs.' 

‘Fitvjooelyii,* said Tstibol, after a long pause, * I see what yor 
liave b(‘(‘n implying all this time, and 1 have been feeling it too, 
1 have boon ab.sorbed in iny own pursuits, and not {mid atten- 
tioTi ( nough to details of rnanngemont, and so 1 liavo heljK'ci 
in fret and vex my husband. Y'ou all think my habits an addi* 
tional evil in this iriid.’ 

‘ .laihi M lia.s in'Vt r said a word of the kind,’ cried Louis. 

* I know lie has not; but J ought to have opened iny eye* 
to it long ago, and I thank you for helping me. There—will 
you take that mauiisoript, and keep it out of my way? It Inif 
bei-n a great ti-mjiLor to me. It is finished now, and it might 
hring in souu'tliing. lint 1 can have only one thought now— 
how to make J^ames Imppicr and more at case.* 

‘ TIu'n, Isabel, I don’t think your misfo’’tnne8 will be misfor- 
tunes.’ 

‘ 'I'o snfVer for right ju’ineiplos sliould give strength for any¬ 
thing.’ saiil Ij^ibel. “ ‘Think what many better women tban I 
lia\(' had to eiuliiru, vheii tliey have had to be a.shamcd oj 
their linsliiind, not proud of him! Kow, I do hope and Inist 
that (bul will help ns, and carry us and the children through 
with it!’ 

J,ouis felt that in this frame she was truly tit to cheer and 
sn.stuiii Jsinu'.H. Ifow she might endure the actual struggle with 
pimury, he <l!ired not imagine; at present ho could only be car- 
ri<'d along by her lofty coinpt»sin*c. * 

James still lay oh his tus.scd, uncomfortable bed in the even¬ 
ing twilight. 'J’he long, lonely hours, when ho imagined Louis 
to Inivc taken him at liis wonl atid gone home, had given him 
a lotstn'ablc sense of de.scrtioii; and os increasing sensations of 
illnc.s.s t('ok from him the hopi\s of moving on that day, he 
b.vamo distracted at the thought of the anxiety his silence 
wc»ukl cause Isiibel, ami, after vainly attempting to write, had 
f>eeu lying with the door open, watching tor some approach¬ 
ing step 

Tliero was the familiar sound of a soft, gliding step on the 
stairs then a pause, and the sweet soft voice, ‘ My poor James, 
liow sadly uncomfoi’tiiblo you are!’ 

‘ 2lily dear!’ he cried, hastily raising himself, * who has been 
frightening yon I’ 

‘ No one; Fiizjocclyn was so kind as to come for mei.* ^ 
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'AhI I ivishcd you to have becu spared this unplcasaut 
busiuess.’ 

* Do you iliink I could bear to stay away t Oh, James i have 
I been too useless and helpless for you oven to be glad to 
see met’ 

* It was for your own sake^* he murmured, pressing her hand. 

^ Has Fitzjocelyn told you f * 

' Yes,’ said I^ibel, looking up, ns she sat beside him. ' Never 
mind, James. It iff better to sufl'er wrong than to do jit* f do 
not fear but that, if we strive to do our duty, (Sod will help 
us, and make it turn out fur tho best for our ^ildren nnd our¬ 
selves.* • 

lie giuspcd her hand in intense emotion. • 

' 1 know you arc anxious about me,’ added Isabel. * My w'ays 
have been too self-indulgent fur you to think I oim bear imrd- 
ncss. I made too many professions at lirst; I w'ill make no 
more novr, but only tell you that I trust to do my iit^no.st, niid 
nut shrink from my duties. And now, not a wui^ more about 
it till you arc better.* * 


ciiArriiii xxx^Ji. * 

SWEET USES OP ADVEIWITY. 

One fiirnnce many tlinfs the gnod and bod will hold ; 

Yet what coiiaumca the chuff mUI ouly cleaitHe the golit 

It. C. Tukkcb. 

D XJRII^G tho succeeding days, James had little will or power 
to consider his affairs; and Isabel, while attending on 
him, had time to think over her plans. Hapjiily, they had not 
a debt. Mrs. Frost had so entirely impressed her grandson’s 
mind wdth her own invariable rule of paying her way, that it 
had been one of his grounds fer pride that he had never^owed 
anything to any man. 

They were thus free to choose their own course, but Lord 
Ormersfield urged their remaining at Norihwold fur the present, 
lie saw Mr. Gaicott, who had been exceedingly concerned at the 
turn aflairs had taken, and very far from wishing to depose 
Jamesy though thinking that he needed an exhortation to iako 
heed to his ways. It bad been an improper reprimand, im¬ 
properly received; but the Earl and the Squire agi*eed fdiat 
nothing but morbid fancy could conjure up disgrace, such as 
need prevent James Frost from rcmaiiilng in his own house 
until he could obtain employment, provided he and his wife 
* F F 3 
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iiad the reitoliition to contract their style of living under tha 
eye of their neighbours. 

This gave neither of them a moment's uneasiness. It was 
not the direction of tliuir pride; and even before James's aching 
itead was troubled witli deliberation, Lsahel had discassed her 
]ilan with the Miss Faitlifulls. hiho would imagine herself in 
u colony, and be' troubled with no more scniples about the 
conventional taslc.s of a lady than if she were in tlio back-woods. 
They would shut up some of the rooms, take one servant of 
all-work, and Isabcd would be nuiwry-nr.iid hcrriclf. *Wo 
may do q>iite as woll us the carpenter's wife,’ she said; ‘she lias 
nu)re (ddldreu and b-ss incoiiK*, and yet always seems to me the 
richest person wlionj I l\ni»\v.’ 

JanicH groaned, and turmsl Ids face away. lie could not 
forbid it, I’or- cv'ea Isabel’s exertion must bo pennitled intlier 
than Iho dishonour of living beyond their means ; and ho con- 
Boled hjiuself with tbinkiitg that when the deadening inertness 
of hi.H illm •fw sbouhl leave him, he shouMsoo some iiteans of lind- 
iiigemployment for himself, which would st've her from toil and 
exertion; ami, in the nuiuntime, with all his keen self-ro]»ro,'ich, 
it was a blc.ss{‘d thing to have Iksui brouglit back to hia euthu- 
tdastie admirntiem for h<*r, all discontents and diiiAvbacka \itterly 
forgotten in her jiasiduous affection and gallant cheerfulness. 

ijt>rd Orincrsfield had readily acceded to his stui’s wish to 
bring the parly to s]>end Christmas at Ormcrslield, as soon Jis 
James coiihl bo movcil. Ihiriug their vi.dt the elmiiges wore 
to be made, and before setting out Isalad l>ad to speak to tho 
servants. Charlotte’s alacrity and usefulness havl made her 
doubly esteemed during lier masters illness; and when ho 
lioard how she wjis to be dis]iosed of. ho Beoinod much vc?xed. 
Ho said that she W,is n legacy from his grairdmotlicr, and too 
innocent and pretty to be cast about among strange servant.s 
in all the plact'S wljcro the Conways visitcftl; and that he would 
not«havo consented to tlie transfer, but that, under tlu-ir present 
circumstances, it was impossiMo to keep her. If any evil 
came to her, it would be aiiuihor miscrablo effect of his own 
temper. * 

Isabel thought lie exaggerated the dangers, and she spoke 
brightly to Charlotte aboiit fixing the day of her going to Est* 
minster, so as to be put into the ways of the place b^ore her 
pi-edecessor departed. Tlic tears at once came into Charlotte's 
eyes, and she auewered, ‘ If you please, ma'am, I should be 
very sorry to leave, unless I did not give satisfaction.' 

‘ That is far from being the reason, Charlotte; but we can- 
put keep so good a servant:—Mr. Frost has |pven up—* 
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*I hare boon put out of tho school/ said James, from his sofi, 
in his stem sense of truth. ‘ Wo must live on os little aa pos¬ 
sible, and therefore must part with you, Ohariotte, though from 
no fault of yours. Yoti must look on us as your friends, amh 
in any difficulty ai)ply to us; for, as IMra Fmst sjiys, wo look 
on you as a charge from my grandmother.* 

Charlotte escaped to hide her tears; and \^hcn, a few minutes 
alter, ilio Orincrsileld carriage arrived, and nurses and babies 
were packed in, and her master walkcsl Axrbly and languidly 
down-stairs, and her mistress turru'd nmnd to say, •kindly, 
‘You will let mo know, CMiarlottel’ she just' articulated, 

* Thank you, ma’am, I will write.’ 

Mr. Frost’s wonts had not been nows to Cliarlptte, His 
affairs had been already pretty well understood and discussed; 
audtho hard, ru<k‘, grasping ctunnicnts of the vulgar cook—nay, 
even of tho genteel nurse —had been so many wounds to tho 
little maiden, bred iip by J.ano in tho sirnplieity of feudal 
reverence and affection for all tliat boro thc«iame«of Frost 
Dynevor. * • 

Her mistress leff to tho tender mercies of some servant such 
as those, some one who might only care for her own wtso and 
profit, and not once think of who and wljut she had been! Tho 
little children knocked about by some careless girl! Never, 
never! All the doubts and scruples about jnitting her own weak 
head and vain heart in tho way of being made faitliloss to Tom 
revived, rciiitbrced by her strong and ^generous all’*'f tion. A 
romantic purpose suddenly occurred to Jier, flusliing her rheok and 
brightening her eye. Jn that one impulse, scrubbing, washing 
dishes, shoPt lilac sleeves were either forgotten, or accpiircsl a 
positive glory; and while the cook was issuing lier invitations 
for a jollification and gossip at the exp(;;iho Mr. and Mrs. 
Frost, Charlotte sat in licr attic, amid Jane’s verbenas, wliicli 
she hod cherished there ever since their expulsion from tho 
kitchen, and wrote and cried, %nd left off, to read over, and feel 
satisficcl at, the felicity of her phrases, and the sruitimerit 6f her 
project. 

‘Hear and honoured Madam, —Pardon the liberty I am 
taking but I am sure that you and my reverend and redoubted 
master would not wUlingiy have inflicted so much pain as 
yesterday on a poor young female which was brought up from 
an orphan child by iny dear late lamented mistress and owes 
everything to her and would never realize the toucliing lines of 
the snblime poet 

Deseridd in his utmost nec'f 
By ihose bis former bounty fed. 
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A« to bighcr wages and a situation offering superior advantages 
such as niiglit provo attractive to otiier minds it has none to 
me. hly turn is for fidelity in obsc\irity and dear and honoured 
hidy 1 am a poor unprotected girl which has read in many 
volumes of the dangers of going forth Into the snares of a 
wealthy and powerful family and bogs you not to deprive her 
of tho shelter of the peaceful roof which has been her h^veu 
and has been tho seen of tho joys and sorrows of her career. 
Dear lady pardon tho liberty that I have taken but it would 
brake my heart to leave you and master and the dear children 
csposhilly in the present winter of adversity which I have 
hands to help in to tho best of iny ]>oor abilities. Dear and 
lionourcd lady I have often been idle but 1 will bo so no 
moro 1 love the dear little ladies with all my heart and I 
can cook and act in any ca{)aeily and wages is no object 1 will 
not tJiko nonb nor beer neither—^jvnd the parlour tcn-leavc,s 
will bo suflicieut. Dear and honoured master and mi3tre.s3 
forgive ti e libo”ty a poor girl lias taken ami lend a favourable 
ear to my request for if you persist in parting with mo I know 
I shall not survive it. 

* Your humble and faithful Scrv.anfc, 

‘ CiJAKLOTTE Arnold.* 

* » 

Isabel received this letter while she was at breakfast with 
liOrd Ormcrsfirld and Louis, and it was, of course, impossible 
to keep it to hei’sclf. , ‘ Talking of no wages!’ said the Earl. 
‘ Send her off at once.* 

‘ Ytui will despise me,’ said Isalwl, with tears in her eyes; 
Mmttliere is something very touching in it, in spite of tho 
affectation. 1 believe she really means it* 

‘Affectation is only matter of taste,’ said Louia ‘HaU 
the siinjiliciiy of our day is only fashion; and Charlotte’s letter, 
with a few stops, ami signed Ckloc, would luive figured hand¬ 
somely in Mrs. Ibuloliffc’s time.* 

• * It'does not de{>end on mo,* said Isiihel; ‘ James ooukl not 
bear her going belbre, and I am sure he wmU not now.’ 

* I tliink he ought not,’ said Louis. ‘ Poor girl I 1 do ladieve 
tlie snares t)f wealthy families and fidelity in obscurity, really 
moan with her the pomps and vanities versus duty and afieo- 
tion.* 

‘ I am sure I would not drive lier back to them,* said Isabel ; 
*but 1 am only afraid tfie work wdll be too much fur her 
strength.* 

*Tiie willing heart goes all tho way,* said Louis; 'and 
maybe it will be more wholeiiome tliau London, and sitting up.’ 
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Isabel coloured and sighed; but added, that it would bo 
infinite relief on the children’s account to keep some ouo so 
gentle-handed, and so enlirely to bo trustciL 

James’s decision was immediate, lie ciillcd the letter a. 
farrago, but his laugh was mixed with tears at tho faithf' 1 
aficction it displayed. ‘It was mere folly,’ ho sa'ul, ‘to think 
of kec])ing her without wages; but, if she would accept sue 
os could bo afforded after taking a rough village girl for her 
food to do tlio hard work, the ex|>eriinent should be made, in tho 
hope that tho present straits would only endure for a shoyt time. 

This littlo event seemed to have (lono him nnujli good, and 
put him more nt peace with tho world. Ho was grateful for 
Lord Ormcrsfiold’s kindness and forbeaitinco, and tlio inforced 
rest from work was refreshing him; while Isabel hjwl never 
been so cheerful and lively in her life as now, wl)t'u brace<l 
manfully for her work, full of energy, nud f«‘oling rtnit the muhfc 
show limelf happy and courageous to support his fleprcssc<l 
spirits. She wjus making a beginning—she was j»raeti^ir«g her¬ 
self in her nursery duties, antk to her surprisi*, lindiug them 
quite charming; awl little Kilty so chili; 4 l»b'd with all she 
did for her, tliat all tho hitherto »mnovni<led depths of tho 
motherly heart were stirred up, and she could lu^t think why 
she had never found out her true hap^fiitcss; She looked so 
bright and so beautiful, that even I^rd Ormera/iold i;pmmked 
it, pitying her fur trials which ho thought site little rusilizod; 
bat Louis augured better, believing tlurt it w'as not ignorance 
but resolution which gave auimatiou and brilliancy to lior dark 
eye, and cheerfulness to her smile. 

Fitzjocelyn took her to Dynevor Terrace in tho afternoon 
to settle tho matter with Charlotte; and, on the way, he took 
the opportunity of telling her that he Inid been reading Sir 
Ifnbert, and admired him very much, Misctlssing him atid 
Adeline with tho same vivid interest as her own sisters showed 
in them as persons, not nicre personagr^s. Isabel said tluiy 
already seemed to her to belong to a world much farihor«bacIi; 
than the last fortnight 

‘ There is some puzzle in the middle,* said Louia ‘ I can’t 
make out the hero whose addresses were so inconvenient to 
Adeline, and who ran away from the pirates. He began os a 
crabbed old troubadotir, who made bad verses; a"rl then he 
went on as a fantastic young Viscounty skipping and talking 
nonsense.* 

‘OhI’ cried Isabel, much discomposed, ‘Did I leave that 
piece there! I took it to Estminster by piistake, and they told 
. me of it 1 should have taken it out' 
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* That would have been a pity,* said Louis, * for the Yiscoiiut 
is a Tnuch more living man than tho old troubadour. When 
ho had so many plans of poems for the golden violet that he 
*taiade none at all, 1 was quite taken with him. 1 began to 
think I was going to have a lesson.* 

Isabel blushed and tried to laugh, but it was so unsuccessful 
that Louis exclaimed in high glee—'There! I do believe I 
was tho fantastic Yiscoiinti Oh! Isabel, it was too bad! I 
can fairly acquit myself of skipping ever hinco 1 had tho 
liouour*bf your acquaintance.* 

*Or of rufiiiiiig away from the pirates,’ said Isabel. ‘No, it 
was a great deal too bad, and very wrong indeed. It was 
when you, did not run away that I was so nmch ashamoil, 
that 1 thouglit I hud torn out every atom. I never told 
any one—not evtm Virginia !’ 

Louis had* a very hearty laiigh, and, when Isabel saw him 
80 excessively anuisi*d, she ventured to laugh too at her ancient 
prejudice,’ and strange chance which had made the fantastio 
Viscount, Sir Ko'and’s critic. *■ 

‘ You nuist restore him,’ said Louis, refurning to business, 
‘That old iroiiliadour is the one inconsistency in the story, 
evidently not fitting into tlic original jilot. I shall bo delighted 
to sit for the ]>ortruit.’ 

* I dofi’t think von could now,’ s.aid Isabel. ‘ I think tho 
motley must have been iu the spectacles with which 1 looked 
at you.’ 

‘Ah! it is a true poem,’said Louis; ‘it must have been a 
groat relief to your feelings! Shall I give it back to youT 

‘Oh! I can’t touch it now!’ cried Isabel. ‘ Yoft may givo 
it to me; and if over I have time to«think agtiin of it, I may 
touch it up, but ccrt!\inly not now.’ 

‘And when you do, pray don’t omit tho Viscount. I 
can’t lose my chance of going down to postt;rity.’ 

He went his way, while Isabel rejiaired to the Terraco, 
and ftnmd Chaidotte awaiting her answer in much trepidation. 

Tlie low wages, instead of none at all, were a great dis¬ 
appointment, doing nway M'ith all the honour and sentiment, 
and merely degrading her in the eyes of her companions; but 
her attaclimeut conquered this objection, and face to face with 
her mistress, the atfectation departed, and left remaining such 
honest and sincere faithfulness and affection, that Isabel felt 
as if a valuable and noble-liearted fnend had suddenly been 
mAde known to her. It was a silly little fanciful heart, but it 
was sound to tho core; and when Isabel said, ‘ There will be 
vtry hard work, Charlott<^ but we will try to do our best 
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for Mr. Frost and the cbildron, and wo will help each other,* 
Charlotte felt as if no task could bo too hard if it wero to bo 
met with such a look and smile. 

' Is it settled 1’ asked Lord Fitzjocelyn, as Gharlotto openod 
the door for liim. 

‘ Oh, yes, thank you, my Lord —* 

‘ But, Charlotte, ono thing is doetdod. Mrs. Fi*ost can afTord 
no more eait-dfi-Cdo^ne, Tljc first hysterica, and you gol* 

He pitssed up-staira, and found Jaabcl beginning to dismaiitlo 
the drawing-room—* Which you arranged for us!’ she Aid. 

A long, deep sigh was the answer, and Louis inhaod for somo 
moments ore ho said—‘It is hard work to say good-byo to 
trifles with which departed happiness seems coiincctcul.^ 

‘Oh, no!’ cried Isabel, e.ageriy. ‘With such a home, iho 
happiness cannot bo departed.' ^ 

‘ No, not with such a homo!’ said Louis, with a melancholy 
smilo; ‘but I w’us selfish enough to bo thinking who hung 
that picture —' • • 

‘ I don’t think you were tho^elfisli jxirson,* «aid Isabel. 

‘ Pati('iice and work!’ said*Louis, rousing himself. ‘Romo 
sort of good time must come,*—^and ho quickly put his hand to 
assist in putting the Dresden shepherd.and,shepherdess into 
retirement, obsc'rving that they seemed the genii of the placo^ 
and ho set his mind on tlieir resiomtion. * 

‘1 do not tliink,* said Isabel, as sho afterwards narrated 
this scene to her Jiushand, ‘that I SL‘Vcr realized his being 
BO much att'iched to Mary Ponsonhy; 1 thought it was .a convo- 
nieut suitable thing in which he followed his lather’s wishes; 
and r ima^ned he had quite recovered it.' 

‘Ho did not look interesting enough? Yea! he was slow in 
knowing his own mind; but his heart opco given there is no 
recalling it, whatever his lather may wish.' 

‘Or my mother,’ said Ts;ibcl, smiling. 

‘ Ah! I have never a.sked you what your party say of him in 
the London world.' * • 

‘They say he quite provokes them by being such a diligent 
member; and that })eople debate os to whether he will distingfiiHh 
hin)sclf. Romo say he does not core enough; and others, that 
he has too many crotchets.* 

‘Just so! Public men are not made of that soft, scrupulous 
sinif, which only hardens and toughens when principle is clear 
before him. Well, as to society —* 

‘ Virginia says he is hardly ever to be had; he is either at 
the House, or he has something to do for his fitther; he slips 
out of parties, and they never catch him xmless they are in 
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great want of a gi'nilcinaa to tike them CM^mewherf^ and then 
no one is so useful. Alatniua lias been setting innumerable 
little traps f<ir liitn, but lie iitarclies straight through them all, 
(tfid only a little tone of irony betrays that he uce.s through 
them. Every one likes him, and the only complaint is, tliat 
ho is HO seldom to be seen, keeping almost entirely to his 
father's set, alw.aya >vith his father— 

‘ Ay 1 1 can bear to watch his submifision better than formerly. 
Ills attentions are in such perfect good taste that they are 
quite beautiful; and bis lonlship lias quite ceased snubbing, 
and begins ter have a gliriimering that when Louis says some¬ 
thing never dreamt of in his philo.snpliy, the defect may be in 
his undorataiidirig, and not in Fil;i!:joccIyu's.' 

*1 couhl excuse him for not always understanding Fitz- 
jocclynl Jiut there never were two kinder pi'Oplt? in llx? world; 
and 1 could iiot have imagined that I should ever like Lord 
Onin i>inold half so much.’ 

‘He is> imjiioved. J.oins*s cxcIuHivo devotion has not been 
lost, on him. llohlsworth lots bcihi silting with ino, and talking 
of the great change in the, pari.sh. He t^>1d me that at his 
lii*st arrival here, seven ycai*s ago, when he was very young, he 
found himsidf quite disheartened and d^gU'^tod by the re- 
sp(‘ccal>ility of the place. Every one was coUl, distant, correct, 
and seIf-«itooining; so perfectly contented with themselves and 
the routine, that ho felt all his ardour thrown away, and it 
seemed to him that Im was pastor to a steam-engine—a mere 
item in the proprieties of Ormerslield. He was almost ready 
to exchange, out of w’oarincss and impatience, when Fitz- 
jocelyn came liorae, and awoke fiosh life and intewst by his 
absurdiiles, his wonderful philanthropies, and extmordinary 
schemes. HU sympaUiy and earnestness w'ove the first refresh¬ 
ment and encouragement; and ilohUworth declares that no 
one cau guo$u' the benefit that he was to him even when ho 
was most ridiculous. Since tha^, he says, the change has been 
strikibg, though so gradual. Louis has ail the same freslmess and 
energy, but wdthoiit the fluctuation and imj>etuosity. And 
his example of humility and sim'crity has worked, not only in 
reclaiming the wild outlying \ieople, but oven awakenin^ the 
comfortable dependents from their self-satisfaction. Even 
Fiuinpton is fur from the iin{H!netrablo person he used to be.* 

‘ And I 8uppo.so they .have done infinite good to the wdld 
]Mnrkscdge people 1* 

‘ ‘ Some are better, some arc worse. I believe that people 
always are worse whan they i-eject gofxl. I am glad to find, 
too, that the impruvemeuU answer in a pcouuury uf 
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vieTT, His Lordship is amazed at his boa's sagacity, and they 
have never been so much at case in money miittora' 

'Indeed! Well, I must own that 1 havo always been struck 
with the very small scale on which things are done here. Just* 
the mere margin of what is required by their station, barely 
an indulgence!' 

‘I fancy you must look into subseriptionj for Fitzjocelyn’s 
means,* said James; ‘and for the rest, they have no heart for new 
furniture till he marries.' 

* Well! I wonder if Mary is worth so much heart 1 l4 might 
be the best thing for him if she would find some *worthy mer¬ 
chant. Ho is very young still, and looks younger. 1 should 
like him to begin tho world again.’ * 

‘ Ha! Isiibcl, you want to cuuk up a romance of your own 
for liiin.’ 

James was recovering cheerfulness. He thodght he was 
bracing himself to bear bravely with an uninorited wrong. TIio 
injustice of lu.s sentence hid from liim tho <l<;gfce justice; 
and with regard to his own tamper, he knew, better what ho 
restrained tlian what he expressed, and habitually gave him¬ 
self credit for what he did not say or do. There was much that 
was really good in hi.s present sj)irit, and it was on the way 
to bo better; but his was not tlio criarncter to be mate- 
rially altered by the first brunt of a sudden shock. Jt was a 
step that ho had brought himself to forgive the tru.stccs. He 
did not yet see th;it lie had any need to be forgiven. 

At the end of three weeks James and Isalxil retume<l to their 
home, and to their new May of life ; and Fitzjoccdyn had only 
time to see <hat they were beginning their struggle with good 
counige, before the meeting of Parliament summoned him to 
London. 

l.sabel fully justified Miss Faithfull’s prediction. She was 
too truly high-minded to think any task beneath her; and with 
her heart in, not out of her im|ncdiatc Mrork, site could not fail 
to be a hap[>ier woman. Success gave as much ]ilcasure in* 
a household duty as in an accouipli.shment—nay, far more when 
it M'os a victory over herself, and au increase to the comfort 
of her husband. Her strength w'as much tried, and the 
children often fatigued and harassed her; but there was un¬ 
speakable oomjiensation in their fondness and dependence on 
her, and even in tho actual services thomselves. Tho only 
wonder began to be how she could havo ever tnisled them in 
3iny hands but her oivn. Her husband’s aficetion and con* 
dderation were sources of joy ever renewed; and though natural 
irritability and pressing anxietiee might now and then betray 
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him into a hasty word, his penitence so fur surpassed the 
momentary pain it might have cost her, tliat she was obliged to 
do her utmost to comfort him. She sometimes found herself 
awkward or ignorant, and sometimes flagged from over-exer¬ 
tion; yet throughout, James's approval, and her own sense that 
she was striving to do her best, kept her mind at rest. Above 
all, the secret of her happiness was, that the sliock of adversity 
liad awakened her from her pi*evious deaduess and sluggishness 
of soul, and inado lier alive to a feeling of trust and support, a 
framu ftf mind ever repenting, ever striving onvrards. Thus 
she went bmvely through the very class of trials that she would 
once have thought merely lovven'ng, inglorious, and do,void of 
iMJctiy. ^yhat would have been in itself aurdid, gaine^l a sweet¬ 
ness from the light of love and dul>, and never in all her 
dreamy ease Jia<l she been ns cheerful and light-heartijd ns in 
the midst of hardship and rigi«I ecoin>my. Her equable t<'Tnper 
and calm coni])f»snre caino to her aid; and where a more 
nervous \ind elcilable woman would have ju-eyed upon hei*self, 
and sunk iiinUjrwimnginary trouhles, sho was always ready to 
B(K)the and sustain the juixious and sensilivo nature of her 
liushand. After all, hers w'as the lightest share of tho trial. 
To her, the call W'as act, ninl to undergti misfortiin<*s occa¬ 
sioned by no fault of hers; to liini, the cjill was tho one most 
galling ft) an active and eager man—muiujly, t<i eiulurc, and 
wairsc, to sre cnduml, the penalty of his own errors. In vain 
did ho .seek for employment. A enmey, without a fiiir emolu- 
nnmt, w<)nld have l) 0 (‘n greater poverty than their pn'sent condi¬ 
tion, as long as tho house Avas unlet; and, though ho ausAvored 
advertisements and made ajiplieatinns, the only eligibrc situations 
failed ; and ho knew’, among so many candidates, the la^t to bo 
chosen wotihl bo a person of violent temper, unable to bear 
rebuke. Disappointment came U|>ou disappointment, and tho 
literary work, \A'itli which, through Louis's exertions, he had 
been supplied, w’aa not likely tod>ring in any speedy return. 

" Afl that he could do Avas to take more than his part in 
domestic trifles, such ns most men would haAX scorned, anti 
to relievo his wife as f;ir as jmssiblo of the children, often at tho 
cost of Ills WTiting. IJc bore the brunt of many a tri.al of which 
she Avas scarcely aware—slights from the harsh vulgar, and com- 
puasion from the kind vulgar; and the proud self-assertion was 
gone which had hardened him to all such stings. To his lot 
fell the misery of weighing and balancing what comforts could 
best be out ofif Avithout {xmtive injury to Ids wife and little onca^ 
To consider Avhethofan empty house should be repaired for a 
doubtful tenant, to make tho venture and have it rejeett^d, was 
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a severe veocaiion, when ibe expense ironchetlon absolute neces* 
saries; and hardly less tiying was it to be fimjed to accept the 
rent of the House Beautiful, knowing how ill it oould be sjMured; 
and yet, that without it he must k|>se iuto the hopeless abyss of 
debt. Moreover, there was 

The terriblo heart thrill 
To have uo power of giving * 

to some of the poOr who had leatnt to look to the Ternico 
in his grandinoiher*8 timoj and meals wore curtailed, that 
those in gmitor need might not bu left quite unaided. 

Nor w'OB this the only cause fot which James underwent 
actual stem privation. Tim reign of had ccMj'kor^ -d^aa over. 
Charlotte, if unmethodical, wjis delicniely neat; mid though 
she kept then) waiting for their dinner, always served it up 
with the precision of past prospcTity. Clu'sp cookery and cot¬ 
tage cc(»Tioiny were the study, aiul tlie results were pronounced 
admirable; but tlio master was the dispenser; ai^ whan tt modi¬ 
cum of meat w-as to make luaft-isliiiig a mountain of rieo, or an 
ocean of broth, it ^ould occur to him, as ho helped Isabel, tliat 
the ;/ic*ec dc rhinlancG would hardly hold out for the kitchen do- 
vourers. Ho W'ould bike the recipe at its word, and dine on the 
Rurrounding strucbire; and in spite of cc'ttago economy, ho 
was nearly os hungry after dinner as before it, and jXMijde began 
to say that he had never recovered his looks since his illuim 
Tlieso daily j»clty acts of Belf-d(*iiial« and 8<jlf-r<‘siraint hod 
begun to tame his spirit and open his eyes in a manner that 
neither precept nor example had yet circctcd. 

Charlotte hod imbibed to the full the spirit of patient exertion 
which pervaded the house. Mrs. Maillia had told her she was 
a gil l, and wrould bo tired of the place in a fortnight; 

but wlien she did not see her tired, she would often rush in 
after her two mistresses were shut up for the evening, scold 
Charlotte for her want of mqthod, and finish all that was left: 
undone, while Charlotte went up to the nursery to rcledso her 
mistress. As to novels and sentiment, tliey h^ gone after Sir 
Hubert; and though Cliarlotio was what Martha expressively 
called * fairly run off her feet,* ahe had never looked better 
nor happier. Her mistress treated her like a friend; she doted 
on the children, and the cook was out of the Idtchon; Delaford 
was off her mind, and neither nor even knife-cleaning 
oould hurt her feelings. To be sure, her subordinate, a raw girl 
from Marksedge, devoured all that was set before her, and what 
was not eatable, she broke; but as she had be^ sent from 
home with no injunctions hut to * look sharp and get stouV so 
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sho was only fulfilling her vocation; and on some question of 
beer, her tnotlier came and raved at Charlotte, and would have 
, raved at Mrs. Frost, if her dignided presence had not overawed 
her. So slie only took the girl away in offence, and Charlotte 
was much liappier with an occasioual charwoman to share her 
labours. 

There was much Impjiincsa in No. 5, notwithstanding that 
the spring and simimur of 18ol were very hard times; and 
perha]^ felt the more;, because the sunny presence of Louis 
Fitzjocelyn (lid not .shine there as usual. 

lie was detained in liondon all the Easter recess by his 
father’s* illness. Ijord Ormei-slield was bound hand and foot by 
a severe ‘ attack of rheumatism, caught almost immediately 
after his going to London. 11 .seemed to have taken a strong * 
hold of Ids constitution, and lingeml on for wcck.s, so that he 
cotdd barely move from lii.s arm-chair by the lire, and began to 
give himself ufi as heuceforth to be a crippled old man—a view 
out of which JiOui.s and Sir Miles Oakstead tried by turns to 
laugh him ; indeed, Sir Allies accused him of wanting to continuo 
bis inouojioly of Ids son—and of that doubly*dcvotcd attention 
by which J^ouis oulivciied his convide.scence. 

Society luul very little chance with Fitzjocelyn now, unless 
ho was Jfairly hunted o\it by the I'iirl, who was always haunted 
by ungrounded alarms for Ids liealth and spirits, and never 
allowed him to fail in the tnoridng rides, which were in fact his 
great refreshment, as ‘much from the qmet and the change of 
scene, as from the mere air and cxerci.se. 

* Father,* said he, condtig in one day a little i^fber Easter, 
'you ore a very wise man !’ 

' Eh!’ said the Earl, looking up in wonder and expectation 
excited by this prelude, ho]iing for the fulfilment of some poli¬ 
tical prediction. 

‘ He is a wise man,* proceeded Ixmis, 'who does not put faith 
, in tceasurcs, especially butlers; itlsn, who does not bring a school¬ 
boy to London with nothing to do!’ 

* What now 1* said the Karl. * Is young Conway tn a scrape T 

*r am,* said Fitzjocelyn; 'I have made a discovery, and 

I don’t exactly see what to do w’ith it. You see I Iiave been 
taking the boy out riding with me, as the only thing 1 could 
well do for 1dm these holidays. You must know ho is veiy 
good and patronizing; I believe he thinks he could put me up 
to a few things in time. Well, to-day, t\s we passed a ques¬ 
tionable-looking indindual, Walter bowed, as if highly elated 
by the honour of his acquaintance, and explained to me that 
bo was the celebrated—I forget who, but i^at's owing to ^y 
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defective education. Tho fact is, that tliis Deloford, to whom 
my aunt implicitly tnists, has been iiiiroduoing this unlucky 
boy to a pntcticiii course of Life —things that I wci^t 
through Eton, and never even heard of.' And he dotuilod 
some of thorn. 

‘ No more than she might have expected,’ said I^i'd Ormera- 
lield. 

'And wlint is to be done?* 

‘I should say, never interfere between people and iJieir ser¬ 
vants, still less hot ween them and their sons. will do no 

good.’ 

‘ I cannot see this go on!' cried Louis. * Tho hoy told mo 
all, by way of showing me Ids superiority. I believe ho wonts 
to introduce me to some of his distiiiguishcil friends. Tiny 
flatter him, and make him a great mnii; and us to any scruples 
about his mother, Delafui'd has disposed of her objections as 
delicate w'caknesses. When 1 began to look gmvoj the poor 
boy set it down to my neglected training, alwit^s spending my 
lioUdays in the country, and not knowing ^hat fast men are 
up to.* 

‘And so liO goes to destruction—^just the sort of boy that 
docs,’ said the Earl, with due accpiiescenco in the course of tho 
■world. 

‘ lie need not,’ exclaimed Louia ‘ lie is a nice boy, a very 
nice boy, if only he cared for liis mother, or knew right from 
wrong.* * 

Lord Ormcrsfield smiled at these slight exceptions. 

* Ho is .heartily fond of Isabel,’ said Louis. ‘ If 1 thought 
Jem could do any good, I would send fur him; hut he has made 
my aunt so much afraid of uuworldliness just now, that I only 
wonder she lets Miss King stay on.’ • 

‘ You had better lea\'o it alone,* said tho Earl, * unless you 
can do anything with the boy. 1 am glad that 1 am not his 
guardian !* * » ^ 

‘ I wish 1 was,’ sighed LouLs. 

‘ I suppose you will grow older some day,* said Lord Ormers- 
ficld. ‘However, I see you will not ho, contented without 
going your own w'ay to work.* 

When the Earl saw his son the next day, Louis looked radiant 
at having taken one step. He liad seen his aunt, and she hod 
endured the revelation with more ‘equanimity than lie could 
have supposed possible. ‘ It was a house where they took 
things easily,* as he said; a house where notliiug was more 
' iear^ than a scene; and Lady Conway flad thanked her nephew 
greatly for his communication; promised what he did not ask, 
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iUat he should not be betmjed to Walter; assured hlin that the 
liutlcr should bo dismissed, without giving any reason, before 
the Hummer liolidays; and for the few remaining days before 
'Walter returned to Eton, she thought she might reckon 09 
her dear Fitzjocelyn for keeping his eye upon him; no doubt 
all would bo right when Dclaford was once gone. 

It was the old. want of a high standjird—the love of ease 
rather than tlic lovo of right The h 4 irl laughed at her short¬ 
sighted policy, and resented her saddling Louis with the care 
of her*sou; while Louis pliilosophizcd iij)on good-nature, and 
its use and abuHO. 

WhcUier Mr. Dclaford learnt that Sir Walter had betrayed 
him to J^f)rd Fityjoerlyii, or whether he took alarm from the 
young gentleman being kept under aurvcilhince, he scented 
danger; iind|ook the initiative, by announcing to my Lady that 
ho intended to retire from his situation into private life at the 
month's end. 

Lady *-Conw?iy rejoiced in being spared the fabricfition by 
which she had intemled to disnuss her j)anipiu witijout hurting 
his feelings, thanked Fit/jocelyn more than over, and was sure 
that dear Walter would do very wtll. 

But no sooner, baik Delaibrd departed than a series of dis¬ 
coveries began to bo made. l.Jidy Conway’s bills rciiebcd back 
to dates'far beyond those of the elicfjucs which she had put into 
Delaford’s hands to pay them; and a tissue of peculation began 
to reveal itself, so alarming and bewildering to her, that slio 
implored her iiophow to investigate it for her. 

Louis, rather against the will of his father, who was jealous 
of any additional tasks thrown on liim, entered into' the matter 
with the head of an aceountiint, and the zeal of a pursuer of 
justice; and stirred vpa frightful mass of petty and unblushing 
fraud, long practised as a mere matter of course U])on the mis¬ 
tress, who had set the example of easy-going, insincere self- 
seeking. It involved the whole household so completely, that 
'there was no alternative but a clearance of every servant, 
whether innocent or guilty, and a fresh beginning. Indeed, 
80 great had been the debts which had accumulated, that there 
was no doubt that the treacherous butler must have been 
gambling to a great extent with his mistress's money; and the 
loss was so heavy that Lady Conway found she should be 
obliged to retren^, ‘just when she should have been so glad 
to have helped ])oor dear Isabel!’ She must even give up a 
season in Loudon, but dear Virginia was far too good and 
sensible to repine. ‘ 

Load Ormersfield, who lad become muck interested in the 
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iuTeatigntioxi, and assisted much by his advice, granted hei* to 
go to Thornten Conway; and Louis urged the step warmly 
as the best hope for Walter. But she could not live then), 
she said, without far too heavy an expenditure; and she would* 
make visits for the present, and find some cheap place abroad, 
where the girls could have mastci's. 

And so her establishment was broken up, and Louis wroto 
warm congratulations to James that poor little Clinrlolte bad 
not been tempted into the robber's den. Isabel could not help 
reading the whole history to Chmlotte, who turned wMiite 
at the notion of such 'wiokcilucss, nnd could ha!i’dly utter a 
word; though afteiwords, as she sat rocking little ^ercy to 
sleep, she bestowed a great deal of good advice on hpr, * never 
to mind what nobody said to her, above all, when they itilked 
like a book, for there were a great many snakes and \'ipcrs in 
the grass, and ’twas best to Imow good friends when one had 
them.* And coujdcd with her moralizing, there Wius no small 
degree of humble tliankfulness for the impulse that Inuk directed 
her away from tbo evil, llow could sbo ever have met Tom 
again if she bad shdrod in the stigma on the dishonest bouse* 
hold? Simple-licarted loyalty had been a guard agiiin'jt more 
perils tluin she liad even imagined 1 , , 


CHAPTER XXXyfUl, 

THE VALLEY OF nUUILIATlON. 

Thia Valley is that fi-om whence nl«Jo the King will give to His their 
Vineyards ; and (hoy that go thmugh it sliall sing, as Chiistian did, for idl 
he met with Aiiullyon. — PiUfrim't Progresa. 0 

rPHE close of the session still found Lord Ormcrsfl^ld so stiff, 
X bent, and suiTering, that .Louis with some difficulty ])cr- 
Buaded him into trying the experiment of foreign baths, iftid id 
a few weeks’ time they w'cro both established at the JlCtd du 
Grand Monarque at Aix-la-Chapellc. 

The removing his son to a dull watering-place, when lie had 
so many avocations at home, bad been a great vexation to the 
lilarl; but he was dclighterl at the versatile spirits which made 
a holiday and delight of the whole, and found an endless fund 
of interest and occupation even in his attendance on the weari¬ 
some routine of health-seeking. German books, natural hUh 
tory, the associations of the place, and the ever-fresh study of 
the inhabitants and the visitors, were food enough for his lively 
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wnvcrsation; and tlie Earl, inspirited by improving health, 
thought he had-never enjoyed his son so much. 

They were already old inhalntants of their hotel, vrhen one 
afternoon they were much amused by finding a consequential 
courier gesticulating vehemently to the whole establishment on 
the apartments ho was to secure for a superb Milord Anglais, 
who seemed to require lialf the hotel. Their sitting-room, 
overlooking the court, was especially coveted ; and the landlord 
even fojlowcd thorn up stairs with many excuses to ask if they 
could exchange it for another for only two days. Lord Or^ 
incj'sfiehVa negative had all the exceeding politeness of ofiended 
dignity > and JiOuts was much amused at the surmises, with 
which he •consoled himself, that this was nothing but some 
trumpery speculator, most likely a successful quack doctor—no 
0110 else wont about in such a stylo. 

In a grave, grand way, he was not n little curious, and took 
care to place himself where ho could command a view of the 
court; while Louis, making no^sccret of his own amusement, * 
worked up an dxcitement to entertain his father, and stood 
watching at the window. 

‘ Crack 1 crack 1 tliero aro the postilion’s whips! Now for 
the Grand Monarqii-ehxia^vsM —thundering under the archway ! 
Why, there arc only two of them, after all!—a lady and a 
little yellfow old man ! Father, you aro right after all—ho is 
the very pattern of a successful quack 1 How tall the lady is ! 
Halloo r and ho stood Vransiixcd for a moment, then sprang to 
the door, rc])1ying to his father’s astonished question—‘ Clara ! 
Clara Dynevor T 

The party were in course of proceeding up tKo principal 
staircase—the tall figure of a young jady in mourning moving 
on with so stately, so quiet, and almost weary a manner, that 
Louis for a moment drew back, doubting whether the remark¬ 
able height had not deceived him. Her head was turned away, 
and ^ho was following the host, scarcely exerting herself to 
'gaze round, when slio came close to the open door, where Louis 
moved slightly forwards. There w'as a little ecstatic shriek, and 
both her hands were cla.‘<pcd in his, while her face was glowing 
with aniniation and delight 

* I don't know how to believe it 1’ she said ; * can you be here f 

* We are curing my father. Had you not heanl of his ill¬ 
ness 1* 

. * I hear nothing,* said Clara, sadly, as she held ont her hand 
to Lord Ormersfield, who had also come to meet her; and her 
uncle, who followed Moso behind, was full of cordial rejoicings 
un the encounter. 
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TI\ere was Jane Becket also, whom Louis next intercepted 
on her way to tlie bedrooiijj^ laden with bags, and smiling most 
joyously to ace him. * To bo sure, my 3 ‘oung Lord 1 And your 
papa Itcro too, my Lord 1 Well I whoUi be coming abroad next^ 
1 wonder t* 

*1 wonder at nothing since I have mot you here, Jane.' 

* And 1 am right glad of it, my Lord. '!^'ou*ll chcor np poor 
Aliss Clara a bit, 1 ho[)o—for— Bless mo 1 wont those 
Frenchmen never learh to cany that box right side up I* 

And off rushed Jane to a never-ending war of many tonguoa 
in defence of Clara’s finery; while Louis, following into the 
aitting-room, found Afr. Dynovor inviting his father tO the pri¬ 
vate dinner which ho had ordered for greater dignity. 

The proposal was accepted for the sako of spending the 
evening together, but little was thus gained ; for,*excepting for 
that one little scream, Louis would liardly have felt himself in 
the company of his GirafTo. She Imd become % vcryjino-look- 
ing person, not quite handsome, but not niaTi)^ degrees from it, 
and set off by profuse hair, and every advantage of figtiro and 
dress ; while her maimer was self-possessed and formal, iiidifib- 
rent towards ordinary people, but warm and coaxing tfjwards 
her uncle. Blunt—almost morose to ofltcrs—he was fondling 
and affectionate towards her; continually looking at the others 
ns if to claim admimtion of her, ajipcaling to her every mo¬ 
ment, and even when talking himself, hj /9 keen eye still seeming 
to watch every word or gesture. 

The talk was all Switzerland and Italy—rentes and pictures; 
mountains^ond cathedrals—all by rote, and with no spuit nor 
heart in the discuasion—^not a single word coming near home, 
nothing to show that Bjmevor Terrace had any existence. 
Louis bade Clara good-night, mortified dt the absence of all 
token of feeling for her brother, and more thhn half repenting 
his advice to remain with her uncle. How could the warm¬ 
hearted girl have become this cold, haughty being, speaking by 
mechanism 1 He scarcely felt inclined to see her again; but 
early the next morning, as he was at breakfast with his father, 
there was a knock at the door, and a voice said, * Alay I come 
in V and as Louis opened, there stood the true Clara, all blushes 
and abru[>tncss. * I beg your pardon if it is wrong,* she said, 
*but 1 could not help it. I must hear of him—of James.* 

Lord Ormci*s/icld welcomed her in an almost fatherly man¬ 
ner, and made her sit down, telling her that she had coma at« 
good moment, since Louis had just reqpivcd a letter; but ha 
feared that it was no.t a very good account of Isabel. 

* Isabpi I Is anything the matter f 

OG 2 
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' You are bchiudltand. Had you not heard of the oriival of 
niimboT four V 

* I never hear anything,’ said Clara, her eyes overflowing. 

* Ha 1 not since we lobt mot V asked the Earl. 

* They wrote once or twice; but you know they thought me 
wrong, and it has all died away since I wont abroad. The last 
letter I had was dated in November.' 

* You know nothing since that time f 

‘No; I often thought of writing to Miss Faithfull, but I 
could not bear to show how it was, since they would not 
answer me. So 1 made bold to come to you, for I ctiunot ask 
before my uncle. 1 le is quite passionate at the very name.’ 

* He is kind to you 1’ asked Lord Orincrsfield, hastily. 

‘ Most kind, except for tliat, the only tiling I care about. 
But you havA) n letter! Oh! I am famishing to hear of 
them r 

She did not even know of the loss of the school; and her 
distress was exiirciuc as she heard of their straits. ‘ It must be 
killing Isabel,’ she said; ‘ if 1 could but be at homo to work 
for her 1’ 

‘ Isabel has come out beyond all praise,’ said Louis. ‘I am 
afraid there is much f«<r them to undergo; but I do believe they 
are much happier in the midst of it.’ 

* Everybody must ho hajipy in Dynevor Tcmce,’ said Clara. 

Louis shook his head and smiled, adding, * But, Clai-a, I do 

believe, if it were to cOUio over again, Jem would hardly act in 
the same way.’ 

‘ Do you think ho has forgiven me T 

‘ Judge for yourself.’ 

Her hand trembling, she caught at the well-known hand* 
WTiting that to her seemed as if it could hardly be the projjcrty 
of any one else ; and it w'as well for her that Louis had jairtly 
prepared her for tho tone of depression, and the heavy trials it 
revealed, when she had been figarlug to herself ihe writer en¬ 
joying ail tho felicity from which she was banished. 

. ‘No 5, Dynevor Terrace, Sept. 14th, 1S51. ^ 

‘Dear Fitzjocelyn,—I ought to have written yesterday; 
but I took the whole duty at Ormersfield on Sunday, and was 
too lazy the next day to do more than keep the children out of 
tho way, and look after Isabel; for, though I am told not to bo 
unen-sy, she docs not regain strength as she has done before. 
Ovcr-cxcrtion, or bad nursing, one or botli, tell upon lier ; and 
r wish wc may not have too dear a bargain in the nurse w'bom 
sLe chose for cheapness’ sake. My lectuioj Avere to have paid 
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t}ic ex|icnsca, but the auibor’s need is not always tbo firat eon- 
siuemtion ; the money will not bo fortlicomiug till Chrislinss, 
and mcantiniQ wo cannot launch out. Howevorj Ormorstiuld 
partridges are excellent faro for T»ibc1, and I could retiii'n 
tlianbs for tho abunduiit supply that would nlinost seem dispro- 
poHionnic ; but you can guess tho value ns substantial com> 
forts. A box of uneatablo grouMo from iQeuuchasb'l, carriage 
twelve shiliingSj was a cruel subj(;ct of gratittnle; but those 
good people mean moro kindly than 1 deserve; and when 
Isabel is well ngain, we shall rub on. This little one piiuiiises 
moro resemblance to her than the others. \Vo |frop«>.Ho to call 
her Frances, after my poor mother and sisti‘t‘. l)o you remem¬ 
ber tho thrill of meeting tlioir names in ClieVol o^'fi churehl 
That memorial was well done of my uncle. If these children 
were to bo left as we were, you would, I know^ bo tlieir best 
friend; but I have a cortiiin desire to see your own aHsumneu 
to that cfiect. Don't fancy this any b>rebodiiig, but four 
daughters bind a man to life, and I Koinetimes f*t.d as if 1 hardly 
deserved to sec good days. JT I am s))ared«to bring up theso 
children, 1 hn})c t(f make them understand the ditferenee be¬ 
tween inde{)cndonco and pride. 

* I have been looking back on my life ; I have liad plenty of 
time during these montlis of inaction, wJiich It begin to see were 
fit discipline. Till Holdsworth left his parisli under «ny charge 
the other day fur six weeks, I liave exercised no oflice of my 
ministry, as you know that Mr. Furvih’s tone with me cut me 
off from anything that could seem like meddling with him. 1 
never felt more grateful to any man Ilian I did when Holds* 
w’ortii mdrde tho piv)posal. It was os if my penance weTO 
accepted for the spirit against which you too justly warned me 
before my Ordination. Sunday was soin^ihing between a veiy 
sorrowful and a very happy day. 

* I did not see the whole truth at first. I was only aware of 

my unhappy temper, which hi^l provoked the immediate punudi- 
ment; but the effort (generally a failure) to prevent mf irritii- 
bility from iulding to the distresses I had brought on iriy jioor 
wife, 0 |)encd my eyes to much tliat 1 had never understood. 
Yet 1 had jiresumed to become an instructor—I deemed myself 
irro)}roachablc ! I 

* I believe tho origin, of tho whole was, that 1 never distin¬ 
guished a fierce spirit of sclf-exaltatjon from my grandmothers 
noble resolution to be indejiendent. It was a demon which 
took the semblance of good, and left no room for demons of a 
baser sort. Even as a boy at the Grammar-school, I kept ont 
of evil from the pride of proving myself gentlemanly under any 
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circunisiaiices; iho motive wan not a hit better than that which 
made ino bully you. 1 can never remember being without an 
angry and iujui-ed feeling that my uncle’s neglect left my grand¬ 
mother biirdonedj and obliged mo to receive an inferior educa¬ 
tion ; and with this, a certaiu hope that he would never put 
himself in the right, nor lay mo under obligations. You saw 
liow this motive actuated me, when I never discerned it I 
trust that I was not insincere, though presumptuous and self- 
deceiving I was to an extent which 1 can only remember with 
horror. i If it approached to sacrilege, may the wilful blindness 
bo forgivou I • At Iciist, 1 know it not; and with all my heart I 
meant to fulfil the vows I had taken on mo. Thus, when my 
uncle acffually returned, there was a species of revengeful satis¬ 
faction in nuikiug ray profession interfero with his views, when 
ho had iiiaJo it tho only one eligiblu for mo. How ill 1 be> 
haved—how ^/bstinately I set myself against all mediation—how 
I wrapped myself in self-approval—^you know better than I do. 
My conceit, ai^d absurdity, and tbanklessness, have risen up 
beforo ino; and J remember ofKoi's that would have involved 
no sacrifice of my clerical ohlig:iti(ms—olTers that I would nob 
even consider—classing them all sts ‘ mere truckling with my 
conscience.’ What did I take for a conscience ? 

* Kver since, things Ifavo gone from bad to worse, grieving my 
dear grandmother’s last year, and estranging me iVoni my ]>oor 
little sister because slie would not follow my dictation. At last 
my sins brought dowu^tlio penalty, and 1 would not grieve 
except for the innocent who sulfer with me. rerhaps, but for 
them, 1 should never have felt it. Nor do I feel tempted to 
murmur; for there is a strange peace with us througliout, in 
spite of a sad heart and too many explosions of my miscrablo 
temper, and tho sight of tho hardshiiis so bravely met by my 
dear wife. But for i^l this, 1 should never have known what 
she is! She whispered to me lost evening, when she saw mo 
looking tired and depressed, that slic had no fears for the future, 
Ipr this had been the happiest year of her life. Nothing can 
make her forget to soothe me! 

* I have written a long rigmarole all about myself; but an 
outpouring is sometimes a relief, and you have borne with me 
often enough to do so now. My poor Clara’s jxirdon, and some 
kind of dcHcal duty, are my chief wishes; but my failures in 
the early paiii of tho year Jiave taught me how .unworthy 1 am 
to stir a step in soliciting anything of the kind. Bid I tell you 
how some ten of the boys coutiuue to touch their hats to me 1 
and Smith, the butchetr’a son, often comes to borrow a book, 
aud consult me on some of the dil&culties that his &ther throws 
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in his way. He is a fine fellow, and at least I hope that my two 
yeare at the school did him no harm. I was much impressed 
with the orderliness at Orroersfield Sunday-school. I wish I 
could have got half as much religious knowledge into my }>oor 
boys. I walked through your turnips in the Soutli field, and 
thought they wanted rain. Frampton tells me the Inglewood 
i Imrvest is in veiy good condition; but I wilj see the baiiifl*, and 
give you more {mrticulars, when I can be better spared from 
home for a few hours. Kitty’s assUtauco in writing has discom¬ 
posed these last few lines. * 

* Yours evtjr, 

‘j. K F. j): 

Clara turned away and groaned aloud several times as she 
read; but all slie said, as she gave it back to Louis, was, * What 
is to be done) You must talk to my uncle.’ 

' Ah, Clara! young gentlemen of the nineteenth century 
make but a bad hand of the part of benevolent dairy.’* 

* I don’t think my speakingVould bo of any use,' said Clara. 

* Oli^if this only would have been a boy 1’ 

Lord Ormerslield undertook to sound Mr. Dynevor, and found 
an ciU'ly opportunity of asking whether^ he had liciud of poor 
Jariics’s misfortune. Yes, ho hml known it long ago, No 
wonder, with such a temper. Kept it from the child, thougL 
Would not have her always hankering after them. 

Was he aware of his great distress and difficulties 1 

lla, ha I thought so 1 Fine lady wife 1 No end of children 
—served him right!—to bring dowff his pride. 

Lord Oftnersficld hazarded a hint tliat James had seen his 
crroi’s, and the school was no longer in the way. 

* No, no r said Oliver. * Too late no;w. Drink os ho has 
brewed, lie should have thought twice before he broke my 
poor mother’s heart with his cantankerous w’aya Clieveleigii 
beneath him, forsooth 1 I’m Qot going to have it cut up for a 
lot of truni|>ery girls 1 I’ve settled the projicrty and whatever 
other pickings ilicre may be upon my little Clara—grateful, 
and worthy of it 1 Her husband shall take Dynevor name and 
arms—unless, to be sure, lie had a title of his own. The girl 
was much admired at Borne last winter ; bad a fair offer or 
two, but not a word will she say to any of them. 1 can’t tell 
what’s in her head, not 11* 

And he looked knowingly at Lord Ormersfield, and willingly 
extended his stay at Aix-larChapelle, letting Fitgocelyn organise 
exjicditions from thence to Li&ge mid other plai^ in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 
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The two cousins were so glad to be together, and the Earl sa 
inuclt jjlcased that IjOius should haTC anything which gave him 
IS) niiK'h delight as tliis meeting with his old playfellow, that he 
Rid all in his power to facilitate and prolong their Intercoui'se. 
II(! often sacrificed himself to Oliver’s prosings on the Equa¬ 
tes ial navigation, that the two young people might be at libei*ty; 
and ho invited Clara to tlieir early breakfast and walk before 
her uncle wanted her in the morning. These were Clara’s times 
of gnjatest hajq)inoas, except that it gave her a new and stmugo 
sensation to be talked to by his lordship like a grown-u|)— 
nay, a sensible woman. Once she aaid to hcmelf, laughing, 
* He rcj^ly treats me almost as if I were poor Jfary herself.* 
And then, came another flash : ' Perhaps ho would even like 
nio on tlie same tenns !' And then slut laughed ngtau, attd shook 
her lu'ud : * ^jfo, no, my Lord, your son is much too good for 
that! Undo Oliver would not have looked so benignant at us 
wlicn wo were sitting in the gardens last night, if ho had known 
that I wJi's givhig liOiiis all rny Lima letlera. I wish they were 
more worth havfeig! It was very stupid of mo not to know 
!Maiy better, so that we write like two ot(l almanacs. How¬ 
ever, my letter from hence will bo worth its journey to Peru.’ 

Clara’s heart w.as sQ,ver!iI degrees ligliter, both from the pleo- 
Buro of the meeting and a suggestion of the hkrl’s, upon which 
she had lit once acted, and wdiich seemed, even os she laid pen 
to ]mpcr, to bring her somewhat ncai'er to Iier brother. 

Her letter arrived at No. 5, on the next Monday moniliig at 
breakfast-time. It did not at ilmt attmet the attention of 
James. The Sunday exertions had again left a mental and 
physical lassitude, allowing how much care and privation had 
told ui>on his strength ; and Isabel’s still tardy convalescence 
weighed him down \vth anxiety for the futurq, and almost with 
despair, ns he thought of the comforts for want of which she 
Buth'red, though so patiently and silently dispensing with them. 
To his further vexation, he hiid,>ou the previous Saturday, seen 
Ohartol to receiving at the back-door an amount of meat beyond 
her oiilera; and, having checked himself because too angry and 
too much grieved to speak at once, had reserved the reproof for 
the Montfay, w'hen Charlotte brought in her hook of petty dis- 
bursementii, 

Failing to detect the obnoxious item, be said, * Where’s the 
account of the meat that came in on Saturday V 

* There, sir 1* said Charlotte, indicating the legitimate amount, 
but blushing violently, 

‘ That was not all P he said, with a look of stern mten'oga- 
liou. 
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* Oh! if you pleaiio, sir, that was nothing !* 

‘This will not do, Charlotte! I can have nothing taltcn 
into my house without being paid for. I insist on knowing 
what you could mean V 

*Oh, sir!* tearfully exclaimed the girl, *it is paid for— 
ni show you the account, if you will—with iny own money, 
rd not have had you licar of it for the worid ; but T could not 
bear that nui^e*s insinuations about her moat five times a day 
—she tlnit nev<'r nursed nothing like a real lady before ! Hut 
I meant no harm, sir; and I liope you’ll excuse the liherty, for 
I did not mean to take none; and I’m sure I’m quite contented 
for my own jart, nor never meant to complain.’ , 

‘I know you did not, Charlotte I You are only*too j>nticnt 
find kind—’ Hut his voice hroko down, and ho was forced 
silently to sign to her to leave liim. « 

‘Can liiimiliation go farther!’ he thought. ‘Hfy bo:u(ted 
independence ending in this poor, faithful servant being stung, 
hy the sneers of this hired wpman, into ckin^out ficr sosinty 
ini'als with her ow'y insnlTKaent wages !’ 

Little Catharine, who luid been gazing with dilated black 
eyes, came scrambling on his knee to caress him, perceiving 
tliiit he was gi'icved. • • 

‘ Ah! Kitty, Kitty I’ lie said, * it is well tliat you are too 
young to feel these troubles I’ 

‘I’lipa! letter !* cried Kitty, waving the unregarded letter iu 
the triumph of discovery. * 

‘The llcvercnd James Frost.* It was tho writing formed by 
his own cqpics, whicli he could not see witJiont a sharp pang of 
8elf-ro]iroach for cruel injustice and nnkindness. 

Kitty slid down witli tlio empty envelope to act reading to 
the twins, whom she caught by turns a» they crawled away, 
and set up straight Ijcforo her. Her operations and their 
rem .nstranccs, though as loud as they were inarticulate, jmssed 
utterly unheard and uuhccdech by their father, as bo — 

* Hotel du Grand Monarque, Aix-la-Ciiapellc, fiopt. lAlh. 

* Mt deabest Jaues,—A s a mere matter of honesty and 
justice, I may venture to write to you. You ^ways accepted 
from dear grandmamma the income from the money in tho 
Stocks. I did not know that half of it has since come to mo, 
till Lord Onnefsfield paid me this last year’s dividend; and if 
yon will not have his enclosed cheque for it, ])ut it in the fire, 
for I will never have it in any form. It is not my uncle's, biit 
my own ; and if you would uuike me vdry happy, write to me 
hei-e. You must not suppose that I am trying to buy a letter ; 
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but I look on thus as yours, and I thought you had it till Lord 
OriucrKficld told me about it. We met him and Louis quite 
uacx|>ectedly—the best thing that has happened to me for 
years ; though they told me much that grieves me exceedingly 
—but 1 cannot Avrite about it till I kno\v that 1 may. Tell 
me of dear Isabel and the babes. My heart yearns after them! 
it would leap up ak the sight of a stone from the Terrace 1 

* Your ever afiectioruite 

* Clara.* 

t 

Ilia first iihpulse was, os though ho feared to repent, to turn 
to his desk, the tears of feeling still in his eyes, and dash oil 
these words:— 

‘ Your bounty, my dearest sister, is scarcely less welcome 
than the forgiving spirit which pi'oini>tod it. I will not conceal 
that I was surely in need of means to su]>ply Isabel with the 
comforts that she requires. That your affection can survive my 
treatnieriC lustu year, makes mo equally grateful to you and 
ashamed of what then took place.’ 

lie scarcely dared to look upon those phrAscs. Great as were 
his needs, and kindly as the proffer was made, it was new and 
jMiinful to him to, lie pndor any such obligation, and he could 
hardly bend his spirit to know that never again should he be 
able to fi?yl that ho had never hceu beholden for money to a 
living creature. And while he felt it duo to his sister to own 
the full exl-ent of the honefit, he w'cighed his woids os he wrote 
on, lest the simplest facts slujuld look like a craving for further 
assistance. 

Charlotte came up to remove the brcakfiist, and' lie looked 
up t,o give an oitlcr for some noin'ishing dainty for her mistress, 
adding, * What did ^hat mutton come to ] No, 1 am not dis¬ 
pleased with you, but Miss Clara has sent me some money.’ 

Ilia assurance Avas needed, for Charlotte w(?ut down tliiuking 
she had never seen master lopk so stern. He had spoken 
from h sense that the truth was due to the generous girl; but 
each wonl had Ihjcu iutcuise ])ain. He wrote on, often inter¬ 
rupted by little riots among the cliildren, and finally by a sharp 
contention,'the twins having possessed themselves of a paper- 
knife, which Kitty, with precocious notions of discipline, consi¬ 
dered as forbidden; and little Mercy A%*ns r.apped over the 
fingers in the struggle. The roar brought down interference:, 
and Kitty fidl into disgrace; but wheu, after long persuasion, 
she was induced to yield the ]>aper-cutter, kiss and make 
friends, Mercy, instead of embracing, locked her fingers into 
her dark cui'Is, and tugged at them in a way so opposite to her 
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name, tliat all Kitty’s offeuco was foi^oiteu in her merit for 
stopping her scinuu Imlf-way at the sight of her father’s uplifted 
finger, and his whisjjer of * I’oor inaiuma !* 

That life of worry and baby squabbles, the reflection of his 
o.wn faults, was hard to bear; and with a feeling of seeking a 
ivfiige, when the two littlo ones had fallen into their nooiuhiy 
sleep, and were left with their roothor to thg Ciire of good Miss 
Mercy, he set out for some parish work at Ormcrslield, still 
taking with him. little Kitty, whoso qiiicksilvcr uaturo would 
never relieve her elders by a siesta. • 

He w:is afmid to speak to Isabel until lie should have com¬ 
posed himself; and, harassed and weary in spirits and in fiume, 
ho walked slowly, very sore at the domestic discovery, and 
^scarcely feeling the diminution of the inunediato pressure in 
the new sense of degradation, lie could own^ that it was 
merited, and was arguing with liiniself that paiicuco and gm- 
titude were the needful proofs that the evil temper had been 
cx|)elled. lie called back his thankfulness for Ms wife's safety, 
his children’s health, the coiistSiiicy of his kind friends, and Iho 
undeserved ardour df his young sister’s airociion, as well as pour 
little Charlotte's unselfishness. The hard oxasjicratod feeling 
that had once envenomed every favour, ^nd garbed every dart 
that wounded him, was gone; he could own the loving kindness 
bestowed on him, both from Jfeaven and by man, and*began to 
find peace and repose in culling the low fragrant blossoms which 
cheered even the Valley of Huiniliationt 

He turned down the shady lane, ovcrlinng by the bccch-trees 
of Mr. Calcott’s juirk; and as he lifted Kitty in his arms to 
show her the robin-redbreast, he did not feel out of tune with 
tlio bird’s sweet autumnal notes, nor with iho child's merry little 
voice, but each refreshed liis wom and coi^trito spirit. 

Tliu sound of hoofs approaching made him turn his head ; 
and while Kitty announced *hurae 1’ and ' man I’ he recognised 
Mr. CfClcott, and felt nbaslicd, a^d willing to find a retreat from 
the meeting; but there w'os no avoiding it, and lie expected, asr 
usual, to bo passed with a bow; but the Squire slackened his 
pace as he overtook him, and called out, good-hunioiirt‘dly, 
*lla, Mr. Frost, good morning’ (once it would have been Jem). 

always know you by the little lady on your shoulder. I 
was intending to call on you this afternoon on a little business ; 
but if you will step up to the house with me, I shall be much 
obliged.' 

James’s heart beat thick with undefined hope; but, after alf, 
it might be only to witness some paper. After what had 
occurred,. and Mrs. Calcott considering herself affronted by 
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bare civility was forgiveness; and ue walked up tlie 
drive witii the Hquiro, who Imd dismounted, and was inquiring 
with cordial kindness for Mrs. Frost, yet with a little awkward¬ 
ness, as if uncertain on what terms they stood, more as if ho 
himself were to hl'ainc than the young clergyman. 

i^rriving at the house, James answered for his little girfa 

al. 'seiice of Hhjnujsa^ and sl»o was turned over to the Mias Calcotts, 
while the Squire conducted him to the study, and begun with 
hesitation and something of apology—* It had struck him—it 

w. is not worth much—ho hardly liked to propose it, and yet 
till somotliing better should turn up—anything was better tlian 
doing nothing.’ To "which poor jarne.s heartily agreed. The 
boani of 4 ;uardi:in.s, wliero Mr. Cidcott prcsid<;d, Wore about to 
elect a chajdniii to the union workhouse; the salary w’oidd be only 
fifty [tonnilsj but if Air. Fro,st would bo willing to offer him.self, 
it would be a great blc.s.sing to tlic inmates, and thero would bo 
no opposition. 

Mr. Oalcott, making the projKisal from sincere goodwill, but 
with somo dreiKl how the Pendragon blood would receive it, 
was absolutely aatotmdod by the eftect. 

Fifty pound.s additional jicr annum wa.s a boon only to bo 
np])reciatod after »uch a pinching year Jia the past; the grati¬ 
tude for the old Sijuirc’a kiml par<Ioii was so strong, and tlio 
blessin;^ of ro-admission to pa.storal work touched him so 
d<‘oply, that, in his weakeneil and dejected state, ho co\ild not 
n-stmin his tears, nof fur some inoineiits utter a word. At 
last he said, 'Oh, Mr. Colcott, 1 have not deserved this at your 
hands.* 

‘ There, there,* said the S<j«iire, trying to laugh ft off, though 
he loo beenmo husky, 'say no mot*o about it. It is a iK)ur thing, 
and can’t be made letter; but it will be a real kindness to us 
to look after the place.* 

' Ijct mo say thus much,* saul James, ' for I cannot bo at 
)xn\ce.tiU I have done so—1 aiih^aware that I acted unju.stitlably 
*iu tl*at wliolo affair, both when elected and dismis,sed.’ 

‘ No, no, don’t let’s go over th.at again f said Mr. Calcott, in 
dread of a scene. * An over-ardent friend may be a mi.sfortunc, 
and you trere very young. Not that I would have taken your 
resignation if it had been left to me, but the world has grown 
mighty tender. I daro say you never flogged a boy like what 
1 uudenvont fifty years ago, and was the better for it ;* and he 
launched into somo frightful old-world blories of the like inflic¬ 
tions, hoping to lead away from personalities; but James was 
rest lived to say what “was on his mind. 'It was not severity,’ he 
■^lid, * it was temper. 1 richly deserved some portion of the 
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robnice, and it would have been well for me if that same temper 
bad allowed me to listen to yon, sir, or to reason.* 

‘Well,* stiid Mr. Calcott, kindly, ‘you think very rightly^ 
about the matter, and a man of six-and-twenty has time to Ini 
wiser, as I tell Mrs. Calcott, when Sydney treats us to some of 
his theoricH. And now you have said your say, you must lot 
mo say mine, and that is, that there arc very few young couples 
-—aye, or old ones—who would have Imd tho seiiso to go on as 
you aro doing, fighting it out iu your own neighbourhood 
witliout nonscitso or false shame. 1 honour you and Mrs. Frost 
for it, both of yon T 

Janms coloured deeply. lie could liave found commendation 
an iiupertincncc, but the old Squire was a sort of» patriarch 
in the county, and a]>prcciaiion of IsaWl’s condiuit must give 
him pleasure, lie staininered something about hea Imviiig held 
up wonderfully, and the salary being an iinineiisc relief, and 
then took refugo in maltcr-of-fact inquiries on his intended 
functions. ^ *’ *' 

I'his lasted till ncjtrly half-past one, and Mi*.' Calcott insisted 
on his staying to luncheon. He found the indies greatly amused 
with their little guest—a very small, but extremely forward 
and .s]>iritcd child ; not at all pretty, with lies brown skin and 
womanly eyes, but looking most thoroughly a lady, even in her 
little brown-holland frock, and w’bito suii-bonnct, her niamrna's 
great achievement. Neither sliy nor sociable, she had alliovcd no 
one to touch her, but had entrenched herSclf in a coimer bohiiul a 
chair, through the back of which she answered all civilities, with 
more self-possession than distinctness, and convulsed the party 
with laughing, w'hen they asked if she could play at l>oq)eep, 
by replying that * the children did.* She sprang^from her place 
of refuge to his knee as soon as ho entered, and occupied that 
post all luncheon time, comporting herself with great discre¬ 
tion. There was something touching in tho sight <*f Uio tender¬ 
ness of the young father, taknig oiT her bonnet, and settling 
her straggling curls with no unaccustomed hands; and MnJ 
Calcott’s heart was moved, os she remarked his worn, almost 
hollow checks, his eyes still quick, but sunk and softened, his 
figure spare and thin, and even his dress not without signs of 
])overty; and she began making kind volunteers of calling on 
Mrs. Frost, nor w'cre these received as once they Mrould have 
been. 

*IIc is the only young man,’ said Mr. Calcott, standing l>cfore 
the fire, with his hands behind him, as soon as tho guest had 
departed, ‘except his cousin at Ormersfield, whom I ever knew 
to confess that he had been mistaken. That’s tho difference 

f 
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bctwiien them and the rest, not excepting your son Sydney, 
Ml’S. Calcott.* 

Mamma and sisters cried in chorus, tliat Sydney hod no occa- 
sioii for such confessions. 

Tho Squire gave his short, dry laugh, and repeated that 
* Jem Frost and young Fitsjocelyn differed from other youths, 
not in being right but in being wrong.* 

On wiiich toi)ic Mrs. Calcott enlarged, compassionating poor 
Mr. Fr^st with a double quantity of pity for his helpless beauty 
of a fine ludy-wifo ; charitably owning, however, that she really 
seemed improved by lier troubles. Slie should have thought 
better of her if she had not kept that smart housemaid, who 
looked so much abovo her station, and whom the housekeeper 
had met running about the lanes in the dark, the very night 
when Mr. Fr^st was so ill. 

‘ Pshaw 1 my dear,* said her husband, * cannot you let people 
be judges of their own afruirsl* 

It was whac ho had said on t<ho like occasions for tho last 
thirty years; but Mrs. Calcott was as wise as ever in other 
folks’ mnttci’S. 

Tho fine lady-wife had meanwhile been arranging a little siir- 
pviso for her husLaiid.’ She was too composed to liarass hei’sclf 
at his not returning at midday; she knew him and Kitty to 
bo quite capable of taking care of each other, and could imagine 
him detained by pariah work, and dispasing of tho little 
maiden with Betty Gervas, or some other Ormcrsficld friend; 
but she had thought him looking fagged and worried; she 
feared his being as tired as he had been on tho Sunday, and 
she could not bear that he should drink U^a uncomfortably in 
tho study, tormented by tho childrch. So she had repaired' 
to tho parlour; and jMiss Alci'cy, after many remonstrances, 
hod settled her there; and when the good little lady had gone 
home to her sister’s tea, Isabel lay on the sofa, wrapped in her 
laige ,soft shawl,' languidly attempting a little work, and feeling 
the room dreary, and herself veiy weak, and forlorn, and 
desponding, as she thought of James’s haggard face, and the 
fre:^ anxieties that would be entailed on him if she should 
become sickly and ailing. The tear gathered ou her eyelash as she 
said to herself, * 1 would not exert myself when I could; perhaps 
now I shall not bo able, when 1 would give worlds to lighten 
one of his care.^!’ And then she saw one little bit of furniture 
standing awry, in the manner that used so often to worry hia 
fastidious eye; and, lu the spirit of doing anything to please 
him, she moved across tho room to rectify it, and then sat 
down in the large easy chair, wearied by the slight exertion, 
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and becoming even more depressed and hopeless; Hhongh/ns 
she told hei-selfj *all is sure to lio ordered well. The past 
struggle lias been good—tlio future will be good if we con but 
treat it rightly.* 

Just ns the last gleams were fading on the tops of the 
Ormersfield coppices, site lieard tho hall-door, and James's foot¬ 
step; and it was more than tho ordinary music of his ^cofhing 
up the stair;’ there was a spring and life in it that thrilled into 
her lieart, and glanced in her eye, as she sat up in her chair, to 
welcome Itim with no forced smile. 

And as he came in with a pleased exclamation, his voice had 
no longer the thin, worn sound, asdf only resolute rc^i^ation 
j)reveiitcd peevishness; there was n eheerfulncss andisolidity in 
the tone, as lie came fondly to her side, rt^groited. having missed 
her first appearance, and feared she had been long.alone. 

* Oh, no; but 1 was afraid you would bo so tired! Cttrr}'ing 
Kitty all the way, tool But you look so much brighter.* 

*1 am brighter,’said James. *Two things have happened 
for which I ought to be very tHnnkful. My dbar, can you bear 
to bo wife to the chaplain of the Union at fifty ]K>unds a-yenr1’ 

‘Oh! have you somctliing to do?’ ciicd Isabel; ‘1 am so 
glad! Now w'o shall bo a little more off^ouivniind. And you 
will do so much good 1 I have heard Miss Mercy say how much 
slio wished there were some one to put those poor people in tho 
right w'uy.* 

‘Yes; I hope that concentrated earnestness of attention may 
do something to make up for my deficiency in almost cvciy 
other qualification,* said James. ‘At least, 1 feel some of the 
importance *of the charge, and never was anything more wel¬ 
come.* 

‘And how did it happen?* 

‘ People arc moi o forgiving than I could have hoped. Mr. 
Calcott has ofiTcred me this, in the kindest way; and as if that 
were not enough, see what poor little Clara says.* 

'Poor little Clara I* said Isabel, reading the letter; *you 
don’t mean to disappoint her?’ 

* I should be a brute if 1 did. No; I wrote to her this 
morning to thank her for her pardoning spirit.’ 

‘ You should have told me; I should like to send her my love. 
I am glad she has not quite forgotten us, though she mistook 
the way to her own happiness.’ 

Isabel 1 unless I were to transport you to Chevelcigh a 
year ago, nothing would persuade yon of my utter wrv»ug- 
headedness.’ 

‘ Nor that^ perliaps,* said Isabel, with a calm smile. 
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‘ Not my liaving brought you to bo grateful for the Uuiofi. 
cliaplaincyf 

' Not if you liad brouglit me to the Union literally/ said 
iHabel, smiling. * Indeed, dear James, 1 think we have both 
been so much the better and ha[>[)icr for this last year, that I 
would not have been without it for any consideration; and 
if aify mistakes OU' your part led to it, they were mistakes on 
the right side. Don’t shako your head, for you know they 
were what only a good man could have made.* 

‘That may bo all very well for a wife to believe!* And 
the rest of t*lio little dispute was concluded,*as Charlotte came 
smiling \ip with the tea. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

‘bide a wke.’ 

If II 

Como unto tiicsc vt-Ilow Rnruls, 

‘Anil thou tako liaudrt!— I'tmpcst. 

T he Ponsimby family were spending the hot season at Clio- 
rillos, the IVnivIau watering-place, an iiregular assembly 
of cane-built, nmd-besineared vunchos, close on the shore of the 
Pauilic, with the mountains seeming to rise immediately in‘the 
rear. 

They had gone foD Mr. Ponsouby's health, and Rosita*a 
amusement; and in tho latter object they had completely suo«‘ 
coeded. Jii her bathiug-di’osS, full trousers, and a beautifully- 
embroidered blouse, belted at the waisty a broad-hriiamed stmw 
hat, and her raven hair braided in two long tresses, she wan¬ 
dered OU the shore with many another fair Liincnian, or en¬ 
tered tho sea under the protection of a brown Indian; and, 
supported by 7ncUh or gourds, would float for houi-a together 
among her com|NUiions^ sploshing about, and playing all sorts 
of frolics, like so many mermaids. 

In tho evening site returned to more terrestrial joys, and 
arraying herself in some of her infinite varieties of ball-dresses, 
with flowers and jewels in her hair, a tiny Panama hat cocked 
jauntily on the top of her head, and a rich shawl with one 
end thrown over the shoulder, she would step daintily out in 
her black satin shoes, with old Xavier in attendance, or some-' 
times with Robson as her cavalier, to meet her friends on the 
beach, or make a call in the lamp-lit corridor of some other 
nine ho. There were, innumemble balls, dances, and pic-nics 
W the rich and fertile villages and haciendas around, and 
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^6te8 of every description almost eveiy evening; visits to tiio 
tombs of the old FeruvianSi whose graves were often rudely 
and lightly searohed for the sake of their carious images and 
golden omameuts. The Scilora declared it was the most lovely 
summer she had ever B{)ent, and that uotliing should induce 
her to return to Lima while her friends remained there. 

The other object, of re-invigoi*ating Mr^ Ponsonby, had not 
been attained. Ho had been ailing for some time past, and, 
instead of deriving benclit from the 8ea*brcezc.H, oul^ xnisBod 
the comforts of homo. ITe was so testy and .exacting that 
IMary would have seldom liked to leave him to himself, oven 
if she had been dls[> 08 ed to le.*id the life of a fish ;• and she 
was seldom away from him, unless Ilolgou came down from, 
Lima to transact business with him. • 

Mary drciulod these interviews, for her father always emerged , 
fi'oin them doubly imlablo and dispirited; and M’hcn llosita 
claimed the Sefior Rubsou os her knight for her evening pro- 
uicimde, and the father and daughter wet*o Icflf alon<f together, 
he would blame the one lady lor going, the other for Btaying-~- 
then draw out hialuipers again, and attempt to go over them, 
with a head already aching and confused—bo angry at Maiy*B 
entreaties that he would lay them osid^ or jallow her to help 
him—uiid presently bo obliged Avith a sigh to desist, and lie 
back in his chair, while she funned him, or cooled his* forehead 
with iced water. Vet lie was always eager and excited for 
llubson to come; and a delay of a day would put his ttniper 
in such a state that his wife kept out of his sight, leaving 
Mary to soothe him as she might. 

* * Mary,’ «aid her father one evening, when she was standing 

at the window of the corridor, refreshing her eye with gazing 
at the glorious sunset in the midst of ^ pile of*crimson and 
purple clouds, reflected in the ocean—* Mary, Ward is going to 
New York next week.* 

‘So soonr said Mary. • , 

‘ Aye, and he is coming her© to-morrow to see you.* * 

Mary still looked out with a sort of interest to see a littlo 
gold flake change its form as it traversed a grand violet tower. 

‘ I hope you will make him a more reasonable answer than 
you did last time,’ said her &ther; ‘ it is too bad to keep the 
poor man dangling on at this rate! And such a man !* 

* I am very sorry for it, but I cannot help it,* said Mary; 

‘ no one can be kinder or more forbearing than ho has been, bnt 
1 wish be would look elsewhere.’ 

, ‘So you have not got that nonsense out of your headf 
exclaimed Mr. Ponsonby, with muttered words that Mary 
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would not hear. * AH my fault lor ever sending you anionn 
that crow! Coming between you and the best match in lima 
•—the 1x3st fellow in tho world—strict enough to content Meli- 
cent cr your mother either 1 What have you to say against 
him, Maryl 1 desire to know that.' 

‘ Nothing, papa,* said Mary, * except that I wish he could 
make a better choice.' 

* I tell you, you and ho were made for each other. It is the 

most provoking thing in the world, that you will go on in this 
ohstinato way [ 1 can't even ask the man to do me a kindness, 

with having an eye to these abominablo affairs, that aro all 
going to tho dogs. ITiore’s old Bynuvor left his senses hcliind 
him when ho went off to play the grc.'it man in England, writing 
every post for remittances, wliou lie knows what an outlay 
wo’vo been at for inachincTy; and there’s the I'iijuatori.'il Com- 
{lany cutting its own thioat at Cuayarjuil, and that young fellow 
up at tho San Jieuito not half to bo trusted—Robson can’t make 
out his accoun'is; and hero am 1 such a w'rcteh that 1 can 
hardly tell what two and two make; and hero’s Ward, tho very 
fellow to come in and set all stmight in the nick of time; 
and I can’t ask him so much as to look at a paptir for me, be* 
cnii.se I’m not to lay myself under an obligation.’ 

* .Uut, ])apa, if our affairs ai-e not prosperous, it would not bo 
fair to connect Mr. Ward or any one w'ith them.* 

‘Never you trouble youi'self about that! You'll come in 
for a pretty fortune of your own, whatever happens to that 
abominable cheat of a Company; and that might be jsaved if 
only 1 was tho man I was, or Dynevor was hero. If Wai*d 
would give ns a loan, and turn his mind to it, wo should be on 
our legs in an instant. It is touch and go just now!—1 declare, 
Maiy,* he broke out again after an interval, ‘ I never saw any¬ 
thing so selfish as you ore! Idiigcriug and pining on about 
this foolish young man, who has never taken any notice of you 
since yon have been out here, and whom you hear is in love 
tvith another W'oniaii—married to her very likely by this time 
—or, maybe, only wishing you were married and out of his 
way,* 

‘ I do not believe so,* answered IMary, stoutly. 

‘ What I you did not see Oliver’s letter from that German 
place?’ 

* Yes, I did,' said Mary; ‘but I know his manner to Clara.* 

‘ You do ? You take things coolly, upon my wordl* 

* No,* said Mary. * I know tliey are like brother and sister, 
ami Clam could never Iiavo written to me as she ha? done, 
hud there been any sueb 'tiidton. Rut that is not the ^>oint^ 
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pnpa. What I know is, that whilo my foeliuga ore what they 
are at present, it would not be right of mo to accept any one; 
and 80 1 shall tell Mr. Woixl, if he is still determined to see me. 
Pray forgive me, dear papa. 1 do admire and honour him vety 
lunch, but 1 cannot do any more; and 1 am sorry 1 have seemed 
pining or discontented, for 1 tried not to be so.* 

A grim grunt was all the answer that Mi** Ponsonliy vouch* 
safed. His conscience, though not his lips, acqiiitit^d ])oor 
Mary of disconteutorpiiiiug, os indeed it was the uniform cheer¬ 
fulness of her demeanour tiiat had misled him into tluAkiiig the 
unfortunate aflUir forgotten. 

Ho showed no symptoms of speaking again; and Mar^, leaning 
buck in her cliair, had leisure to recover lierself nftj^r the many 
severe strok<^s iliat hud boon made at her. ^Thcro was one 
wliioh she luul rebutted valiantly at the inoiricivt, but whieli 
proved to have been a poisoned dart—that suggestion that it 
might be selfish in her not to set liouis even more free, by her 
own marriage! • • 

fcJho revolved the probabilHies: Clara, fowned, guided, su^)- 
portud by himself, the comifunion of his earlier youth, pre¬ 
ferred to ail sthers, and by this time, no doubt, developed into 
all that was admirable. What would bo luoro probable than 
their mutual love 1 And w'hen Mary went over all the circum¬ 
stances of her own strange courtship, she could not*but recur 
to her mothers original impression, that Louis hod not known 
what ho was doing. Those last weeks hod made her feel rather 
than believe otherwise, but they were fiir in tlie distaiiee now, 
and he had been so young! It waa not unlikely that even 
yet, whilo believing himself faithful to her, his heart was in 
Clara’s kec})ing, and that the news of her marriage would 
reveal to them botli, in one rush of hap^iiuess, that iliey were 
destined for each other from the first 

Maiy felt intense jsiin, and yet a strange thrill of joy, to 
Uiiiik that Louis might at los^ be happy. 

She drew Clara's lost letter out of her bosket, and Ve-read 
it, in* hof^cs of some contradiction. Clara’s letters hod all 
hitherto been stifiH She had not been acknowledged to ho 
in the secret of Maiy’s engagement while it Bubsiste^ and thii 
occasioned a delicacy in writing to her on any subject connected 
with it; and so the mention of the meeting at the * Grand Mo- 
narque* came i^ tamely, and went off quickly into Lord Ormers- 
field’s rheumatism and Charlemagne^s tomb. But the remark* 
able thing in the letter was the unusual perfume of hapnincSss 
that pervaded it; the conventional itinerary was abandoned, 
and llicru was a tendency to droll sayings—nay, some shafts 
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from a quiver at wliicli Mary could gue»8. She had set all 
down os tlio exhilaration of Louisan presence, hut perhaps that 
exhilaration was to a degree in which she alone could 8ynij)a- 
t'liizo. 

Maiy was no day-dreamer; and yet, ere Hosita's satin shoe 
was on the threshold, she had indulged in the melancholy fabric 
of a costlo at Ormcrslield, in which she had no share, except 
the consciousness that it had been her self-sacrifice that had 
given Louis at last the felicity for which ho was so well fitted. 

But ^t night, in her strange little room, lying in her liara- 
mock, and looking up through her one uuglozed window, high 
up in the roof, to the stars that slowly travelled across the 
space, she ^umo back to a more collected opinion. She had 
no right to saqritlco Mr. Ward as well as hei'self. I^ouis could 
not bo more iVee than she had made him aln'ady; and it u'ould 
be doing evil that good niiglit come, to accept the addresses of 
one man w'iiilo she could not detach her heart from another. 
‘Have I ever jeally tried yetf she thought. ‘Perhaps I am 
puinshiug him and poor Mr. W ard, because, as says, I 

have languished, uud have never tried in earnest to wean my 
thoughts from him. lie was the one precious memory, besides 
my dear mother, and s|io never thought it would come to good. 
Ho will turn out to have been constant to Clara all the tim^ 
though he did not know it.* 

Even if IMr. Ponsouby had been in full health, he would 
have had no iuclinaticii to spare Mary the conversation with 
Mr. Ward, who took his hot nine miles* ride from Lima in 
the early morning, before the shadow of the mountains had 
bocn drawn up from the arid barren 8lo]>e leading tu Cliorillos. 

He came in time for the laic brcakfiist, when tho table was 
loaded with various l^cautiful tropical fruits, tempting after his 
ride, and in his state of suspense. He talked of liis journey, 
and of his intended absence, and his regi*ct, in a manner half 
mechanical, half dreamy, which ipade Mary quite sorry for him; 
it was* melancholy for a man of his age to have fixed so many 
fond hopes where disappointment was in store for him. She 
wished to deal os kindly with him as she could, and did not 
shrink away when her father left them, muttering something 
about a letter, and llosita went to istke ber siesta. 

With anxious diiEdcnco he veutumi to ask ivhcthcr sho re¬ 
membered what had passed between thorn on the San Benito 
mouutain. 

‘Yes, Mr. Ward; but I am afraid I do not think dififerently 
now, in spitn of all ycur kindness.* 

Poor ALr. Ward’s countenance underwent a change, as if he 
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had hoped more. ' Your father had given ino reason to trust/ 
he said, ‘that jou had recovered your sjtirits; otherwise I 
should hardly havo presumed to iiitnido on you. And yet* 
before so long nn absence, you cannot wonder that 1 longed 
to hear something decisive.* 

‘ Indeed I wish^ what I said before to be decisive. I am 
very sorry to give pain to one so much bidder than I deserve, 
and to whom I look up so much; but you see, Mr. Ward, 1 
cannot say what is untrue.* , 

‘Miss Ponsonby,’ said Mr. Ward, ‘ I think you may bo acting 
on a most noble but mistaken view. 1 can well believe that 
what you have once expcriencetl you can never feci again. 
That would bo mora than I should dare to ask? My own 
feeling for you is such that I believe I should* bo able to re¬ 
joice in hearing of tho fiilillmcnt of your hap|diics8, in your 
own way; but .since there seems no such probability, cannot 
you grant me what you can still give, which wguld l^c enough 
to cause me the greatest joy to which 1 have ever aspired; 
and if iny most demoted affection could bo any sufficient return, 
you know that it is yours alreiuly.’ 

Tho grave earucsstness with which he spoko went to Mary’s 
heart, and tho tears came into her eyes. Bhe felt it almost 
wrong to withstand a man of so much weight an^ worth; 
but she spoke steadily—‘ This is very kind—^very kind indeed ; 
but I do not feel as if it would be right.' 

* Will you not let me be the judge of what will satisfy mot* 
•You cannot judge of my feelings,Mr. Ward. You must 
believe that, with all my esteem and gratitude, 1 do not 
yet feel as if 1 should be acting rightly by you or^ by any ono 
else, under ray present sentiments.* 

‘ You do not yei fecll* • 

Mary felt that the word was a mistake. *1 do not think I 
ever shall,* she added. 

‘ You will not c.'ill it perseffntxon, if I answer that perhaps 
I may make the venture once more,* he said. ‘ 1 shall livo^ 
on that word ‘yet* while I am at New York. 1 will tease 
you no more now; but remember that, though I am too old to 
exi)cct to bo a young lady’s drat choice, I never saw the woman 
whom I could so love, or of whom I could feel so sure that she 
would bring a blessing with her; and 1 do believe that, if 
you would trust me, 1 could make you hap[>y. There 1 1 ask 
no answer. 1 only shall think of my return next year, and 
not reckon on that. I know you will tell me whatever is true,* 
He pressed her hand, and would fain havl smiled reassuringly. 
^He took leave much more kindly than Maiy thought she de« 
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served, and did not appear to be in low spirits. Slio feared 
that she Imd raised unwarrantable hopes; but the truth was, 
that Mr. Fonsonby had privately assured him that, though slio 
could not yet believe it, poor girl! the young man in England 
would bo married before many months were over to old iJync- 
vor’s niece. There would be no more difliculty by the time he 
came back, for she liked him licartily nlrciidy, and was a sen- 
sililc ^rl. 

So Mf. Ward departed, and I^Iary was relieved, although 
she missed his honest manly homage, and sound wise tone of 
thought, where she had so few to love or lean on. She thought 
that she 'ought to try to put herself out of the way of her 
cousins at iiotnc n.s much as possible, and so she did not try 
to make time tb write to Clara; and time did not come un¬ 
sought, for her fatlicr’s health ditl not improve; and when 
they returned to Lima, he engrossed her caro almost entirely, 
while his younj? wife continued her g?iictics, and Mary had 
reason to think ifie saya y mnnto di.sguiso was freqticntly donned; 
but it was so much the custom of ladies of the aamc degree, 
that Mary thought it ncitlicr desirable nor likely to be effec¬ 
tual to iufonn lu-r father, and incite him to interfere. She 
devoted herself to his comfort, and endeavoured to think as 
little as R^o heard of English cousins. 

There was not much to hear. After returning home quite 
well. Lord Ormersficld was laid up again by the fimt cold winds, 
and another summer of German brunnens was in store for him 
and Louia Lady Conway had taken a cottage in the Isle of 
Wight, where Walter found the Christmas holidays very dull, 
and showed that he cotild get into mischief as well wit\tout Dela- 
ford as with him, and niinlly was sent off in a sort of honourable 
captivity to James nr-d Isabel, expecting that ho would find 
it a great punishment Instead of this, the change from luxury 
to their hard life seemed to him a sort of pic-nic. Ho enjoyed 
the ^fun* of the waiting on themselves; had the freedom of 
Crmci'bfield park for s[iort; and at home, his sister, whom he 
bad always Iqved and respected more than any one else. James 
had time to attend to him, and to promote all his better tastes 
and feelings; and above all, he lost his heart to his twin nieces. 
It was exceedingly droll to see the half quarrelsome coquetries 
l»etwcen the three, and to hear Walter’s grand views for the 
two little maidens as soon as he should be of age. James and 
Louis agreed that there could not be much harm in him, while 
he could confoim so happily to such a way of life. Everything 
is comparative, and the small increase to James’s income had 
been sufiicient to relieve him from present pinclung and anxiety 
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in tlie scale of life to wliich he and Isabel had become habi¬ 
tuated. His chaplMncy gave full employment for heart and 
head to a man so energetio and earnest; he felt himself useful 
there, and threw himself into it with nil his soul; and, whht 
was more wonderful, he had never yet quarrelled with the 
guardians; and the master told Mr. Calcott that he had heard 
Mr. Frost was a fiery gentleman, but ho liad always seen him 
particularly gentle, especially with the children in school. The 
old women could never say enough iu his praise, and doatod ou 
the little brown fairy who often accompanied him. * 

There was plenty to bo done at homo—little Itixury, and not 
much rest; but Isabel’s strength and spirits sceme^ a match 
for all, in her own serene quiet way, and the- days^passed very 
happily. , 

Charlotte had a workhouse girl under hcr^ who neither 
ato nor broke so vehemently as her predecessor. One night, 
when Charlotte sat mending and singing in the nursofy, tho 
girl came plodding up in her heavy iho(^ aaying, * There’s 
one wanting to see yo below.' » 

‘One ! Who c5n it be T cried Charlotte, her heart bounding 
at the thought of a denouement to her own romance. 

‘ Ho looks fike a gentleman,* said tl^o gi^l, ‘ and ho wanted 
not to see master, but Miss Arnold most particular.' More 
hopes for Charlotte. She hod nearly made one boAnd down¬ 
stairs, but waited to lay awful Sommands on the girl not to 
leave the children on no account; then flew down, pausing at 
the foot of tho stairs to <lraw herself up, and romomber dignity 
and maidenliness. Alas for her hojKss! It was Heloford! His 
whiskers ((till were sleek and curly; he still bad a grand air; but 
his*boots were less polished—^liis hat had lost tho gloss—aud ho 
looked somewhat the worse for wear. * 

Poor Charlotte started back as if she had seen a wild beast in 
her kitchen. She had heard of his dishonesty, and her thoughts 
Hew distractedly to her spoon#, murder, and the children. And 
here he was advancing gracefully to take her hand! She 
jumped back, and exclaimed, faintly, ‘ Mr. Delaford, please go 
away t I can't tliink what you come here for 1* 

* Ah 1 I see, you have listened to the voice of unkind scandal,' 
said Mr. Delaford. * 1 have been unfortunate, Bliss Arnold 
—unfortunate and misunderstood—guilty never. On the 
brink of quitting for ever an ungrateful country, I could not 
deny myself the last sad satisfitetion of visiting the spot where 
my brightest hours have been passed ;* and he looked so pathetic^ 
that Charlotte felt her better sense meltiug, and spoke in a 
hurry— 
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‘Plcaso don’t, Mr. Dclaford, I’ve had i*nough of all that, 
ricasc go, and take my beat vriBhcs, os long as you don’t come 
hero, for I l;now all about you.* 

Put the intruder only put his hand upon his heart, and de¬ 
clared that lie had been misrepresented; and let a cruel world 
think of him as it might, there was one breast in wliich ho could 
not bei|r that a false opinion of liini should prevail. And there¬ 
with ho rcachwl a chair, and Charlotte found herself seated and 
listening to him, neither believing, nor wishing to believe him, 
longing Ibat ho wouhl take himself away, but bewildered by 
his rlietorio. In the first place, ho had been liastily judged; he 
had perhaps yielded too much to Sir Walter—but youth, &c.; 
and when I.ady Conway’s means were in his hands, it had 
seemed better—ho knew now that it liad been a weakness, but 
so lio had judged at the time—to snjiply the young gentleman’s 
little occasions, than to make an eclat. Moreover, if he had not 
been the most unfortunato wretch in the world, a few lucky hits 
would have enabled him to restore the whole before Lord Fits- 
jocelyn hurried on tho inquiry; but the young gentleman 
thought he acted for the best, and Mr. Dulafurd magnanimously 
forgave him. 

Charlotte could not lidlow through half the labyrinth; and 
rat pinching tlio corner of her apron, with a vague idea that 
|)orltaps he w’as not so bad a-s was supposed ; but what w’ould 
itappen if her master shouhl lind him there 1 She never looked 
up, nor mailo any answe.*, till ho began to give her a piteous 
account of his condition; how ho did not know where to turn, 
nor what to do; and -was gradually beginning to sell off his 
* little wardrobo to purchase the necessaries of life.’ Then the 
contrast began to tell on her soft heart, and she looked up with 
a soiuid of compassion. 

In tho wreck of his fortunes and hopes, he had thought 
of her; ho knew she had too generous a spirit to crush a wretch 
trodden down by adversity, wdio had loved her truly, and who 
had once had some few hopes of requital. Those were, alas 1 
at au end; yet still he saw tlyit' woman, lovely -woman, in our 
hours of ease’— And here he stumbled in his quotation; but 
the fact was, that his hopes being blasted in England, he had de¬ 
cided on trying his fortune in another hemisphere; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, lie had not even sufficient mctins to pay for a passage 
of tho humblest description, and if he could venture to entreat 
for a—in foot, a loan—it should be most faithfully and grate¬ 
fully restored the moment the fickle goddess should smile on 
him. - * 

Charlotte felt a gleam joy at the prospect of gettiug 
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ri<1 of him on any terms. Sho belonged to a class who seldom 
iiiidihe golden mean in money matters, being either exceedingly 
close and saving, or else lavish either on themselves or oilier 
people. Good old Jane had never sucoeedod in saving; nil lier 
balf^nce went to the beggars, and all her silver molted into 
halfpence, or into little pi’esents; and on, the receipt of her 
• wages, she always rushed off to the shop hko a child with a 
new shilling. Beading had given Charlptto a few theones on 
the subject, but her practice had not gone far. She always 
meant to put into the Ravings' liank; but hiring boolts, and 
daintiness, though not finery, in drcfis, hat! pm’entcd her moans 
from ever amounting to a sum, in lior opinion, worth securing. 
The spirit of economy in the liousehold ha<l so far iidccted her 
that she had, in spite of her small wages, more* in hand than 
ever before; and when she found w'hat Mr. Delafc^rd wanted, a 
strange mixture of feelings actuated her. Sho jutied the change 
in his fortunes; sho could not hut be softened by his fiat- 
tcring sayings,—slio could not licar that he slAuhl ftot have 
another chance of retrieving his ohanictor,—sho knew she had 
trifled unjustifiablyVith his feelings, if he had any,—and sho 
had a sense of being in fault And so tlio little maiden ran 
upstairs, peeped into her red-leather wotk-ho^, pulled out her 
b^d'purse, and extracted therefrom three bright gold sovereigns, 
and ran downstairs again, trembling at her own ventftresome- 
ness, afraid that their voices might be heard. Hlie put the whole 
lafforo Delaford, saying— • 

* There—that is all that lays in my power. Don’t mention 
it, pray. Kow, please go, and a h.appy journey to you.’ 

How shc'wished his acknowledgments and faithful promises 
were over 1 He did hint smiiething about refreshment, bread- 
and-cheoKC and beer, faro which ho used to ^es]>isc 9s decidedly 
low;’ but Charlotte was obdurate here, and at last ho took bis 
leave. There stood the poor, foolish, generous little thing, raking 
out the last embers of the kiteb^m fire, eonscioits that she had 
probiibly done the silliest action of her life, very much ashamed,* 
and afraid of any one knowing it; and yet strangely light of 
heart, as if she had done something to atone for the ]t;ust per¬ 
mission that she had granted him to play with her vanity. 

* i^ome day she might tell Tom all about it, and she did not 
think he would be angry, fur ho knew what it was to have 
nowhere to go, and to want to txy for one more chanooi’ 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE CRASH. 

and early at employ; 

Still pn lliy golden atorca intent; 

lliy Hiimiiier in lieaplng and hoarding ia apen^ 

What thy winter will never enjoy.—S uiitiiky. 

• QTilCII stitch !’ said James Frost, entering the nursery 
O on a fine August evening, and finding his wife with the 
last beaijjs of sunshine glistening on her black braids of Imir, as 
slio Mit singing and working beside ilto cot where slept, all 
tossed and ros\j, the yearling cliild. ‘ Stitch ! stitch 1 If I could 
hut do needlework 1’ 

*Ali P said Isabel, playfully, lifting up a sweeter face than 
h.ad ever been admired in Aiiss Conway; ‘if you will make 
your kittens Such little romps, what would you Lave but 
mending V 

‘ Is it my fault? I am very sorry I entailed such a business 
on you. You were at that frock w'hcn I went to evening 
prayers at the IJnioUj.aiuI it is not mended yet.* 

‘Almost; and see what a jierfect performance it is, all the 
Biiots joining ns if they had never been rent I never was so 

{ )roud of anything ns of my mending capabilities. Besides, I 
lave not been doing it all the time : tliis naughty little Fanny 
was in such a laughing mood, iliat she would neither sleep her¬ 
self nor let the rest do so; and Kitty rose up out of her crib, 
and lectured us all. Now, don’t wako them—no, you must not 
even kiss the twin cljcrrics; for if they have one of papa's riots, 
they will hsirdly sloen all night’ 

‘ Then yon must take mo away; it is like going into a flowtr- 
g:u'don, and being told not to gather.’ 

‘Charlotte is almost ready come to them, and in the 
meantime hei'e is something for you to criticise,’ said she, 
taking from the recess of her matronly work-basket a pai>cr 
with a pbucillcd poem, on the Martyrs of Carthago, far more 
U'rse and expressive than anything she used to w'rite wlicn 
composition was the object of the ilay. James read and com¬ 
mented, and was disappointed when they broke off short— 

* Ah 1 there baby >voke.’ 

* Some day I slioli give you a subject. Do yon know how Sta. 
Francesca Komana found letters of gold the verse of the 
Psalm she had been' reading, and from which she had been 
five times called away to attend to her household duties}’ 
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*I llimiglit you were never to pity me agaiii-^* 

* Do you cftll that pitying youf 

* Worse,’ said Isabel, smiling. 

* Well, then, what I came for was to ask if you can put on 
your bonnet^ and take a walk in the lanes this lovely evening.’ 

A walk was a rare treat to the busy mother, and witii a 
look of delight, she consented to leave her* mending and lior 
children to Charlotte. There seldom were two happier beings 
than that pair, as they wandered slowly, arm-in-arm, in the deep 
green lanes, in the summer twilight, talking sometimes of the 
prc.scnt, sometimes of the future, but with the desultory, vague 
speculation of those who feared little because they kucw Itow 
little there was to fear. • 

*It is well they are all girls,' said James, speaking of that 
constant topic, the children ; ‘ we can manage their education 
pH'tty well, I flatter myself, by the help of poor Clara’s finish¬ 
ing guverneas, ns LouU u.sed to call you.’ 

* if tho edge of my attaiiyncnts bo not qifito rflsted off. 
^Icantimo, you teaej^ Kitty, and I teach notliihg.' 

* You don’t lose your singing. Your voice never used to 
be so sweet.’ 

* It keeps the cliildrcn good. But you slioutd liavo seen 
Kitty chaunting Edvdn and Anydinaio the twins this morn¬ 
ing, and getting up an imitation of ciying at * turn Angelina, 
ever dear,’ because, she said, Charlotte always did.’ 

* That is worth writing to toll Fitejoccly n ! It will bo a great 

disappointment if tiiey have to stay abroad all this wintmr; 
but he seems to think it the only <^anco of his father getting 
thoroughly *well, so 1 suppose there is little hope of him. 1 
should like for him to see Kitty as she is now, she is so exces¬ 
sively droll r # * 

* Yes I and it must bo a great deprivation to have to leave all 

his farm to itself, just as it is looking so well ; only he makes 
himself happy with whatever he is doing.* ^ 

‘ How he would enjoy this evening 1 I never saw more por-f 
feet rest I* 

' Yes;—the sounds of the town come through the air in a 
hush ! and the very star seems to twinkle quietly 1’ 

They stood still without speaking to enjoy that sense of 
stillness and refreshment, looking up through the chestnut 
bonglis that overshadowed the deep> dewy lane, where there 
was not air enough even to waft down the detached petals of 
tlie w’ild rose. 

* Such moments as these must be meant to help one on,* said 
Jame^ *to hinder daily life from running into drudgery.* 
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* Auil it is so flelightful to have a holiday given, now and 
then, instead of liaving a life all holiday. Ah ! there’s a glow- 
wonn—look at the wonder of that green lamp 1’ 

‘ I must show it to Kitty,* said James, taking it up on a 
cuHljion of moss. 

‘Her acfiuaintanco will begin earlier than mine. Do you 
reraeiohcr showing' me my first glow-worm at Bcauchastel 1 I 
used to think tliat the gnin of my w'alks, before I knew better. 
It is a great treat to liavo poor Walter here in the holidays, 
so goo^ and. pleasant; hut 1 miLst say one charm is the plcar 
sure of being alone t<jgcther afterwards.’ 

‘ A ideasnrc it is well you <l(> not get tired of, my dear, and 
I am afraid it will soon be over for tlic present. I do believe 
that is lliohardson behind us ! An attorney among the glow- 
wonne is more than I cxp<‘ot<'d.’ 

‘Good evening, Bir,*siiid tJie attorney, coming up with them; 
‘is Mrs. Frost braving the dowl’ And then, after some mo¬ 
ments, ‘ ifavo you lu'ard from your sister lately, Mr. Frost 1’ 

* About three 'weeks ago.’ ^ 

‘ She did not mention then,’ saiil Mr. Itichardson, he.sitating, 
‘Mr. I)yno%or\s lieaUhf’ 

‘ No ! Have j’ou hoard anything!’ 

‘1 tliought you might wi.sli to bo aware of what I learnt 
fi'om, I fear, too good authority. It a[)peai'a that Mr. Djiicvor 
pai.l only a part of the purchase-money of the estate, giving 
Bccurity for the rest on his property in Peru; and now, owing 
to the failure of tlic Equatorial Steam Navigation Company, 
Mr. Dyiievor Is, 1 fear, actually insolvent.’ 

* Did you say ho was ill V 

‘ I hoard mentioned scvei'o illness —paralytic afTcction ; but 
as yon have not hea.*‘d from Miss Clara, I hope it may be of 
no importance.’ 

Afbcr a few more inquiries, and additional information being 
elioiUjd, good-nig]it.s were exchanged, and Mr. Richardson passed 
on. At fii'st neither spoke, till Isabel said— 

‘And Clara never wrote 1’ 

* She would identify herself too much with her uncle in 
his misfoi*tune. Poor dear child! what may she not be under¬ 
going !’ 

‘ You will go to herl* 

*I must. Whether my uncle will forgive me or not, to 
Clara I must go. Shall 1 write first T 

* Oh! no; it will only make a delay, and your uncle might 
Bay ‘ don’t coma’ ’ 

‘Right; delay would prolong her perplexities. 1 will go 
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tchmorrow, and Mr, Holdsvrorth will see to the workhouse 
people.’ 

His alert air show'od how grateful w'rs any excuse that could 
take liim to Clara, the impulac of brotherly love coining upj>cf> 
most of all his seusiitions. Then came ]>ity for the jioor old 
man whoso chenshed design hud thus crumbled, and the anxious 
wonder whether ho would forgive, and deign,to accept sympathy 
from his nephew. 

*My dear,’ said James, doubtfully ; * supposing, what I hardly 
dare to imagine, that he should consent, what should ycoi say to 
my bringing him hero 1’ 

' I believe it would make you happy,’ said Isabel. * Oh 1 yca^ 
pray do—and then we should have Clara.’ ^ * 

‘ I should rejoice to ofter anything like reparation, though 
1 do not dare to hope it will be granted; and I do not know 
how to ask you to break up the home comfort wo Imvo prized 
BO much.’ 

* It will ho all tlie better comfort for your mind Iwing fully 

at cose ; and 1 am sure wo should deserve soiio at all, if u e 
bliut our door agaiiftt liim now that ho Is in dLstreas. You must 
bring him, jioor old man, and 1 will tiy with all my might to 
behave well to him.' • 

‘ It is a mere clianco; hut I am gla(f to fake your consent 
with me. As to our aflbrding it, I suppose he may liavo, 
at the worst, an aliowunco from the crcditoi's; so you will not 
Lave to retrench anything.’ • 

' Don't talk of that, dearest. We never know how liiilo we 
coidd live on till we tried; and if No. 12 is taken, and you are 
paid for the new edition of the lectures, and Walter’s pay be¬ 
sides —* 

‘And Sir Hubert,’ added James. 

* Of course we shal] get on,’ said Isabhl. ‘ I am not in the 
least afraid that the little girls will suiTer, if they do live a little 
harder for the sake' of their old uncle. I only wish you had had 
your new black coat firat, for I am afraid you won’t now.^ , 

‘ You need not reckon on that. I don't expect that I shall be 
allowed the comfoi't of doing anything for him. But see about 
them I must. Oh, may 1 not be too lato I* 

Early the next morning James was on his way, travelUng 
through the long briglit summer day; and when, alter the close, 
stifling railway, carriage, ftdl of rough, loud-voiced possengen, 
he found himself in the cool of the evening on the bare heath, 
where the slanting sunbeams cast a red light, he was reminded 
by every object that met his eye of th^ harsh and rebellions 
sensations that he had allowed to reign over him at his last 
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arrival thoro, which had made him wra&glo over the bier of one 
BO loving and beloved, and exaggerate the right till it wore the 
Bcmblanco of the wrung. 

By the time ho came to the village, the parting light was 
sliining on the lofty church tower, rising above the turmoil 
and whirl of the darkening world below, ^most as sacred old 
ago had lifted his grandmother into perpetual peace and joy, 
above the fret and vexation of earthly cares and dissensions. 
The recollection of her confident trust that reconciliation was 
in stose, came to cheer him as ho crossed the park, and the 
aspect of the liouso assured him that at least he was not again 
too late. 

The Servant who answered the bell said that Mr. Dynevor 
was very ill, and Miss Dynevor could see no one. James sent 
in his card, aiid stood in an agony of im{)abicuce, imagining all 
and more tlian all ho deserved, to have taken place—his uncle 
either dying, or else forcibly withholding his sister from him. 

At last th^ro was a huiried step, and the brotlier and sister 
were closjung ea^h other in speechless joy. 

' 0 Jem I dear Jem 1 this is so kind 1* 'cried Clara, a.s with 
arms round eacli other they crossed the hall. * Now 1 don't 
cai*o for anything 1’ 

* My uncle V 

*Much bettor,* said Clara; Mie speaks quite well ugniu, and 
his foot is less numb.* 

* Was it pandysis V 

*Yea; brought on by trouble and worry of mind. But 
how did you know, Jem Y 

* Richardson told me. Oh, Clara, h&d I offended too deeply 
for you to summon me 1* 

‘ No, indeed,* said Clara, pressing his arm,' I knew you would 
help us as far as you'could; but to throw ourselves on you would 
be robbing tlio children, so I wanted to have something fixed 
before you heard.* 

My poor child, what coidd fixed 9* 

*You gave me what is better than house and hind,* said 
Clara. *'1 wrote to Miss Brigham; she will give me employ¬ 
ment in the school till I can find a place as doily governess, 
and she is to take lodgings for ua* 

* And is this what it has come to, my poor Clara!’ 

*Oh, don't pity me! my heart has felt like.an India-rubber 
ball ever since the ciusli. Even poor Uncle Oliver being so 
ill could not keep me from feeling as if the burthen were oil 
iny bock, and 1 were little Clara Frost again. It seemed to 
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take away the bar between us; aud so it has 1 O Jem ! this 
is happiness. Toll me of Isabel and the babies.' 

*You will come home to them. Do you think my uncle 
would consent V • 

She answered with an embrace, a look of rapture and of doul)!^ 
and then a negative. ‘ Oh, no, we cannot bo a burthen on you. 
You have quite enough on your hands. And, oh! you have 
grown so spore and thin. I mean to maintain my uncle, if —' 
and her spirited bearing softened into thoughtfulness, as if the 
little word conveyed that she meant not to be self-confident. 

‘ But, Clara, is this actual ruin 1 I know only what Iticliard* 
son could tell me.' 

* 1 do not fully undemtand,' said Clara. ' It hAd been 
plain for a long time Uiat something was on Uncle Oliver's mind; 
he was so restless all the winter at Paris, and at lost arranged 
our coming home very suddenly. I think ho wasMlsappoiiitod 
in London, for ho went out at once, and came back very much 
discom})osed. Ho even scolded me for not Inijring jnarried; 
ami when I tried to coax hiin^out of it, ho suid it was for my 
good, and he wanted to sec after his business in Peru. I put 
him in mind how diun* granny had begged him to stay at home; 
but he told mo I knew nothing about it, ami that he would 
have gone long ago if I hud not been *an obstinate girl, and 
had ^owu how to play my cards. I said something about 
going home, but that made him mors furious than over. But, 
after all, it is not fair to tell all about the hist few months. Dr. 
Hastings says his attack had been a long time coming on, and 
ho must have been previously harassed.' 

* And you bad to bear with it all V 

* He was never unkind. Oh, no; but it was sad to see him 
80 miserable, and not to know wliy—and so uncertain, too 1 
Sometimes he would insist on giving graiiTl parties, aud yet he 
was angry with the expense of my |)oor little pouy-cari’iage. 
1 don’t think he always q>dto knew what he was about; and 
while he hoped to pull through, I suppose he was afraid of any 
one guessing at his embarrassment^ On this day fortnight 
he 'Was reading his letters at breakfast~»l saw there was some- 
tilling amiss, aud said something stupid about the hot rolls, be¬ 
cause he could not bear me to notice. I think that roused him, 
for he got up, but ho tottered, a)id by the time I came to him 
be seemed to slip down into my arms, quite insexisible. The 
surgeon in the village bled him, and he came to himself but 
could not speak. I had almost sent for you then, but Dn 
Hfistinga came, and thouglrt he would recover, and I did not 
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Tciiture. Indeed, Jane forbade me; she ia a sorb of lioness and 
her whelps. Well, the next day came Mr. Morrison, who is 
the Mr. Kichardson to this concern, and by-and-by he asked to 
£jeo me. Ho kept the doctor in tlio next room. I believe he 
thought I should faint or make some such performance, for he 
began about his painful duty, and frightened mo lest my poor 
uncle should be worec, only he was not the right man t(f tell 
me. Bo at last it came out that we were ruined, and I was 
not an heiress at all, at alll If it hud not been for poor TJnelo 
Oliver, I should have cried ‘ Hurrah!’ I did nearly laugh to 
Itear him complimenting my lirniuess. I believe the history 
is this:—Hearing that tliis plueo was for sale, brought Undo 
Oliver home hefure his ailuirs could well do without him. Ho 
paid half tlu- price, and promised to ])ay the rest in tlireo years, 
giving setauity on the mines and the other jjroperty in l*eru; 
but somehow tl»e remittances have never come properly, and 
he trusted to some great success with the Equatorial Company 
to set things !y.raight; but it seems that it has totally failed, 
and that was the nows that overthrew him. Then the cre- 
diiora, who had been put oil' with hope.^r, nil came down on 
him together, and seems to be nutliing to be done but to 
give up everyilii'ig to them. I^oor Uncle Oliver 1—I sat watch¬ 
ing liiiii that evening, and thinking how Louis would say the 
sea had swept away his whole sand castle with one wave.* 

‘ Does ho know it 1 Have any stops been taken 1’ 

*Mr. Morrison showed me what iny poor undo had done. 
He had really executed a deed giving me the whole astute; he 
would have borne all the disgrace and pei-sccutiou himself— 
‘ for you know it would have been a most horrible scrape, as 
he had given them security on property that was not really 
secure. iMr. Mon-i.'<ou. said the deed would hold, and that he 
would bring me eounsd's opinion if 1-liked. But, oh, Jem ! 1 
was so thankful tluit my birthday was over, and 1 was my own 
woman 1 I made liim draw up a paper, and I signed it, un- 
dci'talaug that they shall have quiet possession provided they 
will come to an amicable settlement^ and not torment my uncle.' 

* I hope he is a man of sense, who will make the best tcrm.s T 

* Youonay see to that now. I*m sure he is a man of compli¬ 
ments. He tells me grand things about my disinterestedness 
and the crcditoi^; and they have promised to let us stay unmo¬ 
lested as long 08 1 please, which will be only till my uncle can 
move, for 1 must get rid o*f all these servants and pamphcrnalia; 
and in the meantime they are concocting the amicable adjust¬ 
ment^ and Mr. Morrispu said he should tiy to stipulate for a 
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maintenanoe for my uncle; but he was not sure of it, without 
giving up what may yet come from Peru. Jane's annuity is safe 
—that is a comfort! What work I hod to make her believe 
it I and now she wants us all to live upon it.’ 

* That was a rare and beautiful power by which my grand- 
, mother infused such faithful love into all her dependants. But 

now for the person really to be pitied.' • 

* It was only three days ago that it was safe to speak of it, but 
then he had grown so anxious that the doctors said I must begin. 
So I begged and prayed him to forgive me, apd tllen told 
what I hi^ done, and he was not so very angry. Ho only 
called me a silly child, and said I did not know w%t I had 
done in those few days that 1 had been lefr to myself So 1 
told him dear granny hod had it, and that wa% all that signU 
fied, and that I never had any right here. Ther,' said Claiu, 
tearfully, * he began to cry like a child, and said at least she 
had died in her own home; and ho called mo Henry's child; 
and then Jane came and turned mo out, and ifont Ibt me go 
near him unless I nromiso to *be good and say nothing. But £ 
must soon; for however she pats him, and says, 'Don't, Master 
Oliver,' I see his mind runs on nothing else; and the doctor 
says he may soon hear the plans, and bejmevcR.' 

‘ Can you venture to tell him that I am heref 

Before Clara could answer, Jane opened the do8r—^Miss 
Clara, your uncle;’ and there she stopped, at the unexpected 
sight of the brother and sister still handTin hand. ' Here, Jane, 
do you see himi' cried Clara; and James came forward with 
outstretched hand, but he was not graciously received. 

* Now, Master James^ you ain't coming hero to worrit your 
poor uncle ?’ 

' No, indeed, Jane. I am come in the ^ope of being of some 
use to him.' 

' I'd rather by half it had been Lord Fitzjocelyn,' muttered 
Jane;'he was always quleteri ^ 

' Now, Jane, you tiiould not be so crossi,' cried Clara, 'when it 
is your own Jemmy, come on puriK^se to help and comforb us 
all i You are going to tell Uncle Oliver, and make him glad, 
to see him, as you know you ore.’ 

' I know,' said Janies,' that last time I was here, I behaved 
ill enough to make you dread my presence, Jane; but I have 
learnt and suffered a good deal since that time, and I wish for 
nothing so much as for my uncle’s pardon.* 

Mrs. Becl^t would have been more impressed, had she ever 
ceased to think of Master Jemmy otherwise than as a self* 
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willed but candid boy; and she answered as if he had been 
throwing himself on her mercy after breaking a window, or 
knocking down Lord Fitgocelyn— 

‘ *Wcll, sir, that is all you can say. I’m glad you are 
sorry. I’ll see if I can mention it to your uncle.’ 

Off trotted Jane, while Clara’s indignation and excited spirits 
relieved themselves by a burst of merry laughter, as she hung 
about her brother, and begged to hear of tho dear old home. 

The old servant, in her simplicity, went straight upstairs, 
and u|y to her nui-sling, as he had again become. ‘ Master 
Oliver,’ said she, ‘ lie is come. Master Jem is come back, and 
’twould do your heart good to see how happy the children are 
together—^ust like you and poor Miuster Henry.* 

‘Hidshe asl^ him hero?’ said Air. Hynevor, unea'^ilv. 

‘No, sir; Jio enmo right out of his own head, because he 
thought she would feel lost.’ 

Oliver vouchsafed no reply, and Jane pressed no fai-thcr. 
He ncvcA* all (Med to his guest; but when Clara came into 
the room, his eye dwelt on her "countcnauce of bright content 
and animation, and the smiles that played round her lips as sho 
sat silent. Her voice was hushed in the sick-room, but he heard 
it about the houHo with the blithe, lively ring that had been 
absent from it since lie carried her away from Northwold; and 
her stc{)i^ danced upstairs, and along the galleries, with tho light, 
bounding tread unknown to the constrained, dignified Ali.ss 
Hynevor. All tho notice ho took that night w'as to .say, petu* 
luiitly, w’hen Clara was sitting with him, ‘ Hon’t stay hero; you 
w'ant to bo downstains.’ 

‘ Oh, no, dear uncle, I am come to stay with you. I don’t 
want, in tho least, to be anjnvhcre.but here.’ 

Ho seemed pleased, although he growled; and next morning 
Jane reported that he had been asking for how long his nephew 
had come, and saying ho was glad that Miss Hynevor had some 
one t^ look after her—a sufferance beyond expectation. In his 
helpless state, Jane had resumed her nursery relations with him; 
and he talked matters over with her so freely that it was well 
that the two young people were scarcelj less her children, and 
had almost an equal share of her affection, so that Clara felt 
that matters might be safely trusted in her hands. 

Clara’s felicity could hardly bo described, with her fond affec¬ 
tions satisfied by her brother’s presence, and her fears of ma¬ 
naging ill, removed by reliance on him; and many as were tho 
remaining cares, and great os was tho suspense lest her uncle 
should still nourish resentment, nothing could overcome the 
sense of restored jOy ever bubbling up, not even the dread that 
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James might not hear patiently with continued rebufiTs. But 
James was so much more gentle and tolerant than she had ever 
known him, that at first she could not understand missing the 
retort, the satire, the censure which liad seemed an cssoutihl 
part of her brother. She was always instinctively guarding 
agaiust what never happened; or if some slight demonstration 
flashed oub, ho caught himself ui>, and a^ked pardon before 
she had perceived anything, till she began to think marriage 
had altered him wonderfully, and almost to owe Isabel a grudge 
for having cowed his spirit. Bhe could hardly beliovcf tliat he 
was waiting so patiently in the guiso of a suppliant, when she 
thought him in the right from the first; though she ^uld per- 
ccivo that the task was easier now that the old pian was in 
adversity, and she saw that ho regarded his cx^usion from his 
uncle's room in the light of a just punishment^ Jo bo endured 
with humility. 

James, on his side, was highly pleased with his sister. 
Having only seen her as (ho wild, untamed Crimflb, ho was 
by no means prepared for thJ dignity and decision with which 
Miss Bynevor reighed over the establishment. Her tall figure, 
and the simple, straighifurwai'd ease of her movements and 
manners, seemed made to grace those l^rgc,,*lorty rooms; and 
as he watched her playing the part of mistress of the house so 
naturally in the midst of the state, the servants, the silver 
covers, and the trappings, ho felt that heiress-ship became her 
so w'cll, that ho could hardly believe that her tenure there was 
over, and unregretted. ‘ Even Isabel could not do it better,' ho 
said, smiling; and she made a low curtsey for the compliment, 
and laughed back, ' I'm glad you have come to see my i>er- 
formancc. It has been a very long, dull pageaut; and hero 
comes Mr. Morrison, I hoi)e with the lasj act.' ^ 

Morrison was evideiftly much relieved that Miss Dynevor 
should liave some relative to advise with, since he did not like 
the responsibility of her renunciation, though owning that it 
was tlie only thing that could save her uncle from disgraceful 
ruin, and perhaps from prosecution; whereas now the gratitudo 
and forbearance of the creditors were secured, and he hoped that 
Mr. Dynevor might bo set from the numerous English in¬ 
volvements, without sacrificing his remaining property in Peru. 
The lawyer seemed to have no words to express to James his 
sense of Miss Dynevor’s conduct ia the matter, her prompti¬ 
tude and good sense having apparently struck him as mu^ 
as her generosity, and there was no getting him to believe, u 
Clara wished, that the sacrifice was no sacrifice at all—^nothing, 
as she said, Wt * common honesty and a great riddance.* Jld 
• 11 3 
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])roiniucd to take stoiiH in canieHt for iho finid settlement 
with the creditors; and though still far from the last act, 
Clara began to consider of hastening her plans. It was 
cT/ccecdingly doubtful whether Oliver would hear of living at 
Dyiicvor Terraco, and Clara could not bo se;)arated from him ; 
besides which, she was resolved that her brother should not be 
burthened, and she would give Junics no promises, conditional 
or otherwise. 

Mr. Dynevor had discovered that Morrison hod been in the 
house, and was obviously restless to know what had taken pluca 
]ly-and-by he said to June, with an air of inquiiy, *Why docs 
not the young man come near me?’ 

Ml’S. 1109 ,k«tt was too haj)])y to report the invitation, telling 
'Mivster Jem’|it the same time tluit ‘he was not to rake up 
nothing gone,and past; there wna quite troubles enough for one 
while.’ Clara thought the saini;, and be.sidc.s was sccn'tly sure 
that if he admitted that ho had l>cen wrong in part, his uncle 
would iiMigiuo*'liiin to mean that he had been wrong in the 
whole. ’J’heir inskructioii.s and precautions wei'c trying to James, 
whoso chaplaincy had given him more ex|'.erienco of the sick 
niul the feeble than th<*y gave him credit for; and ho wsis 
]>ntiont enough tp ani/izu Clara and pacify Jane, \\ho n.dieivd 
liim into the sick-chaudier. There, even in his worst days, he 
must have laid aside ill-feeling at the aspect of the shrunken, 
broken figure in the j)illowed arm-chair, prematurely aged, hie 
hair thin and white, his face shrivelled, his eyelid droo])ii)g, 
snd mouth contracted. lie was still s<unc years under sixty; 
but tliis was the result of toil and climate—of the labour gene* 
rously designed, but how conducted, how resulting?' 

Ho had not learned to put out his left hand—ho only made 
a sliarp nod, as James, with tender and humble rrs])cct, a]>- 
])roachcd, feeling that, now his grandmother was gone, this frail 
old man, his fatlier’s brother, was the last who claimed by right 
Ids filial love and gratitude. How dificrent from the rancour 
and animosity witli which he had met his funner advances I 

Ho ventured gently on kindly hopes that his uncle wn.s better, 
And tliey xi’crc not ill taken, though not without fretfulne.«w. 
rresently Oliver said, 'Come to look after your sister? that's 
right—good girl, good girl !* 

‘ That she is!’ exclaimed James, heartily. 

*Too hasty! too great hurry,’ resumed Oliver; ‘she had 
better have waited, saved the old place,—never miud what 
became of the old man, one-half dead already.’ 

' She would not ha^^ bt'cn a Clara good for much, if she laid 
treated you after that fashion, sir,’ said Jome^ smiling. 
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ITo gave his accustomed snort. *Tho mischief a girl let 
alone can do in three days, when once she’s of ago, and one can't 
stop her! Women ought never to come of age; ain’t fit for i]^; 
undo all the work of my lifetime with a stroke of her pen f 

* For y(njir sake, sir!* 

* Pshaw 1 Pity but she’d been safe innn*icd—tied it up well 

with settlements then out of lier power. Can’t think what that 
young Fitzjocelyn was after—it ain’t the old affair. Ponsonhy 
wTites me that things are to bo settled as soon os Ward comes 
back.’ » 

* Indeed!’ 

‘Aye, good sort of fellow—no harm to have him iiuonr con¬ 
cerns—1 hope he’ll look into the accounts, and find out what 
Hobson is at. After all, I shall soon bo out tltcro myself, and 
make Master Robson look about bim. Mad to allow myself to 
stay—but I’ll Avait no longer. Morrison may put the fidlows 
off—I’ll give him a hint; wo’ll save the place, after all, when I 
once get out to Lima. If only 1 knew what t8 do ^ith that 
girl !• . ■ ■ 

James could not look at him without a conviction that ho 
would never recover the use of Ills hand and foot: but this was 
no time to discourage his spirits, and tbo answer was—‘My 
sister’s natural homo would bo with me.’ 

‘ Ha! the child would like it, I suppose. I’d make a hand¬ 
some allowaiioc for her. I shall manage that when iny affairs 
are in my own hands; but I may os well write to the ni' uii- 
tains as to Ponsonhy. Aye, aye! Clara might go to you. 
8lie’Jl have enough any way to bo quite worth young Fitz- 
jocelyn’s while, you may tell him. That mine in the ^an 
Benito would retrieve all, and I’ll not forgot—^l>ray, how many 
children have you by this time 1’ • • 

‘ Four little girls, sir)* said James, restraining the feeling 
which was rising in the contact with his uncle, revealing that 
both were still the same men. • « 

‘ H’m! No time lost, however 1 Well, we shall see I An/ 
way, an allowance for Clara’s board wont hurt. What’s your 
notion T 

James’s notion was profound pity for the ])Oor old man. 
* Indeed, sir,’ he said, ‘ Clara is sure to be welcome. All we 
wish is, that you would kindly bring her to us at once. Per¬ 
haps yon would*find the baths of service; w6 would do our 
utmost to make you comfortable, and we are not inhabiting half 
the house, so that there would be ample space to keep the 
children from inconveniencing you.* • 

‘ Clara is set on it. I’ll warrant’ 
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* Clara waits to be guided by your wishes; but my wife and 
I should c-stcein it as the greatest favour you could do us.* 

* Ila 1 we’ll see what I can manago. I must see Morrison*— 
and he fell into meditation, presently breaking from it to say 
fretfully, * I say, Boland, would you reach me tliat tumbler T 

Never hod James thought to be grateful for that name! 
Ho would gladly have been Roland Dynevor for the rest of his 
days, if ho could have left behind him the transgressions of 
James Frost! But the poor man’s shattered thoughts had been 
too long on the stretch; and, without further ceremony, Jane 
came in and dismissed his nephew. 

Clara hardly trusted her cars when she was told shortly after, 
by licr uncle, that they were to go to Nortliwold. Boland 
wislicd it; and^ poor fellow! the baard and lodging were a 
great object 4)o him. Ho seemed to have como to his senses 
now it was too late ; and if Clara wished it, and did not thitik 
it dull, there she might stay while lie himself was gone to 
Lima. ‘ ' 

* A great object the other way,* Clara had nearly cried, in her 
indignation that James could not be supposed disinterested in 
ail invitation to an old man, who jirobably was destitute. 

Brother and uncle appeared to have left her out of the con¬ 
sultation^ but she was resolved not to lot him be a burthen on 
those who had so little already, and she oiillcd her old friend 
Jnne to take counsel with her, wlietiicr it would not be doing 
them an injury to carry him tliither at all. So much of Jane’s 
licart as was not at Chcvcloigh was at Dynevor Terrace, and 
her answer was decided. 

‘ To be sure. Miss Clara, nothing couldn’t bo more natural.* 

* Nothing, indeed; but 1 can’t put them to trouble and 
expense.* 

* I’ll warrant,’ said Jane, ‘ that I’ll make whatever they have 
go twice as far as Charlotte ever will. Why, you know I keeps 
myself; and for the rest, it will bo a mere saving to have me 
In the kitchen 1 Thera’s no air so good for Master Oliver.’ 

* I SCO yon mean to go, Jane,’ said Clara. *Now, I have to 
look out for myself.* 

* Bless nic, Miss Clara, don’t you do nothing in a hurry. Qo 
homo quiet and look about you.* 

Jane had begun to call Northwold home; and, in spite of 
her moiu*nings over the old place, Clara thought she had never 
l)ceii so happy there as in her present dominion over Master 
Oliver, and her prospects of her saucepans and verbenas at 
No. 5. ■ 

Poor Oliver 1 what a scanty measure of happiness had his 
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lifelong exertions produced 1 Many a human sacrifico has been 
made to a grim and hollow idoh failing his devotees in time of 
extremity 1 Had it not been thus with Oliver Dynevor^s self- 
devotion to the honour of his family I * 


CHAPTER XLI. 

FAREWELL TO OREATNESB. * 

t 

Soon from the halls my fatlicra reared 
Their scutcheons must descend.—S cott. • 

M r. holds worth contrived to set Janies at liberty for 
a fortnight, and he was thus enabled to watch over the 
negotiation, and expedite matters for the removal. The result 
Wiis, that the resignation of the estate, furniture, and of Clara's 
jewels, honourably cleared off the debts coiitrast.c<l in jwor Mr. 
Dynevor’s eagerness to reinsluto the family viii all its pristine 
grandeur, and left liim totally dependent on whatever might be 
rescued iii Peru. He believed this to bo considerable, but the 
brother and sister founded little hopes qn th^chance; os, what¬ 
ever there might Iks, had been entangled in the Equatonal 
Com[)atiy, and nothing could bo less comx»rclicnsibI<r tlian Mr. 
Robson’s statements. 

Clara retained her own seventy pounds per annum, which, 
thrown into the common stock, would, James assured her, 
satisfy him, in a pecuniary point of view, that ho was doing no 
wrong to his children; though ho added, that even if there had 
been nothing, he did not believe they would ever be the worso 
for what might bo spent on their infirm ^Id uncle. 

Notice was sent to Isabel to prepare, and she made cordial 
reply that tho two rooms on the ground-floor were being mode 
ready for Mr. Dymevor, and Clara's own little room being set 
in cider; Miss Mercy Faithfull helping witli all her mi^ht, and 
little Kitty stamping abont, thinking her services equally 
efiectuaL 

Oliver was in liaste to leave a place replete with disappoint- ‘ 
ment and failure, and was so helpl^ and dependent as to wish 
£or his nephew's assistance on the journey; and it was, there¬ 
fore, fixed for the end of James's sepond week. No one called 
to take leaver except the curate and good Mr. Henderson, who 
showed Clara much warm, kind feeling, and praised her to hbr 
brother. • 

She be^ed James to walk with her for a farewell visit to her 
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granilinotlicrg other old friend. Great vras her enjoyment of 
this expedition ; site said she hud not had a walk worth having 
since slie was at Aix-la-Chapcllc, and liberty and companionship 
cocnpcnsatcd for all the heat and dust in the dreary tract, full 
of uncomfortable shabby-genteel abodes, and an unpromising 
pojndation. 

‘ One cannot regret such a tcnantiy,* said Clara. 

* Poor creatures!’ said James. * I wonder into whose hands 
they will fall. Your lieart may bo free, Clara; yon have 
followcd*thc clear ])ath of duty; but it is a painful thought for 
mo, that to sfrivo to amend these festering evils, cau.scd very 
likely by my grandfatlujr s speculations, miglit Imvo been my 
apjiointod' task. I should not have had far to seek for occupa¬ 
tion. When I was talking to tlio Curate yesterday, my heart 
smote me to think what 1 might have done to help Inm.* 

‘ It would afl have been over now.* 

*It ov.ght not. Nay, pcrhajis, iny presence might have left 
my uncle free tc attend to hi.s own concerns.’ 

‘ I really believe you are going Co regret the place I’ 

* After all, Clara, I was a l)ynovor before my uncle came homo. 
It might have been my birthright. Put, os Isabel siiys, what 
wo are now is fan more likely to he safe for the cliildrcn. I 
was bad enough as 1 Wiis, but wdiat should 1 havo been os a 
pampered «heir 1 Let it go.* 

‘Yes, let it go,* stiid Clara; *it has been little but pain to 
me. We shall teach my poor undo that home love is better 
than old family estates. 1 almost wish he may recover nothing 
in Peru, that ho may learn that you receive him for his own 
sake.* 

* That is more than T can wish,* said Jaimes. * A hundred or 
two a-ycar would conic in handily. Besiiles, I am afraid that 
Mary Ponsouhy may bo suiToring in this crash.* 

* ^0 seems to have taken care of herself,* said Clara. * She 
docs not write to me, and 1 am almost ready to believe her 
fi^ther at last I could not have thought it of her i* 

* Isabel has always said it was the best thing that could 
happen to Louis.* 

* Isabel nev6r had any notion of Louis. I don*t mean any 
offence, but if she had known what he was made of, ahe would 
never liavo had you.* 

' Thank yon, Clara I I dways thought it aQ odd predileo- 
tion, but no one can now ^teem Fitsjocelyn more highly than 
she does.* « 

* Very likelv; but i£ she thinks Louis can stand Mary’s d»- 
•ertbg him— 
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* It will bo groat pain, no doubt: but once over, he will be 
free.’ 

* It never will be over.’ 

‘That is young-hulymn* * 

* I never wjw a young lady, and I know what I mean, hlary 
may not bo all he thinks her, and .she may bo dull enough to 
let her alTcction wear out; but I do not believe ho will ever look 
nt ary one again as ho did after Mary on your wedding-day.’ 

‘ So you forbid him to bo ever liappy again 1’ 

* Not at all, only in that oiio way. Tlicro are maiiy others 
of being happy.’ 

‘ That one way meaning marriage ?* , 

* I mean that Rort of perfect marriage that, nccoialing to the 
Baying, is made in heaven. Whether that cpiiH have been 
with Mary, 1 do not know her well enough to giu'as; but I am 
convinced that he will always have Iho same kind of uicniory of 
!icr that a man has of a first love, or first wife.* 

* It may have been a mistake to drive him fiito flic attach- 
vneut, which Isabel thinks has been favonrciF bv absejice, leav- 
ing sco]>e for imagination; but I cannot give up the hope that 
his days of hajipiuess are yet to come.* 

‘ Nor do I give up Mary, yet,* said Cla^. *,TilI she annonnc(-*s 
her defection I shall not believe it, fcftr it would bo coininon 
lioiicsty to inform pour lA?uis, and in that she nevc^ was defi¬ 
cient.’ 

‘ It is not a plant that seems to thriVto on the IN'ruviau soil.* 

* No; and 1 am dreadfully afraid for Tom Madison. There 
were hints about him in Mr. Ponsonby’s letters, which make 
nm very anxious; and from what my uncle says, it seems that 
there is such an atmosphere of gambling and trickery about his 
ofiicc, that he thinks it a matter of coui^ie that up one should 
be really true and hones*t.’ 

‘That would be a terrible affair indeed! I don’t know for 
which I should bo most concerned, Louis or our poor little 
Charlotte. But after all, Clara, we have known too* many 
falsehoods come across the Atlantic, to conoem ourselves about 
anything without good reason.* 

So they talked, enjoying the leisure the walk gave them for 
conversation, and then paying the painful visits when Clara 
tried in vain to make it understood by the ])oor old lady that 
she was going away, and that Jamess was her brother. They 
felt thankful that such decay had been spared their grand- 
motho*, and Clara sighed to think that her uncle might be on 
the brink of a like lorn of faculties, and *then felt herself more 
than ever bound to him. 
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On tlio way liome they went together to the church, and 
pondered over tho tombs of their anccstiy,—^ninging from the 
grim, (lefnccd old knight, through the polished brass, the kncel- 
ihg courtier, and tho dishevelled Grief embracing an uni, down 
to the mural arch enshrining tho dear revered name of Catha- 
rine, ilaughter of Koland, and wdfe of James i’rost Dynevor, 
tlie last of her lino, whoso bones would rest there. Her gravo 
hud truly been tho solo ])OSSossion that her son’s labours had 
sc'cnrod ffir her; that grave was the only spot at Chevelcigh 
that cldiniod, a pang from Clara’s heart. She stood besi<hj it 
witli deep, fond, clinging love and rovcroncc, but with no pain¬ 
ful recollections to conio between her and that fair, bright 
vi.sion of happy oM age. Alas! for tho memories that her 
brother had so^n to spi*ing up rouiul him now ! 

Ajtart fronj all these vi|M‘rs of his own creating. James .after 
all felt more in the cession of Chevelcigh than did his sister. 
These waati days of change and of feudal feeling weaving out; 
but Jambs, h^Rg as he had jirctondnd to scorn ‘being senti- 
inontid about hi.'f forefalh('r.s,’ w.as strongly susceptible of such 
iniprc.ssions; and he was painfully conscious of being disin¬ 
herited. lie might have felt thus, without any restoration or 
loss, as tho nu:roVfh’ct;of visiting his birthright as a stranger; 
but, us ho received alt humbly instead of proudly, the feeling 
did him'no harm. It softened him into sympathy with his 
uncle, and tardy ajijm'ciation of his single-minded devotion to 
tluj estate, which he had won not for him.self, hnt for others, only 
to see it linst ungratefully rejected, and then snatched away. 
Then, with a thrill of humiliation at his own unworthinc.si, 
came tho caraost prayer that it might yet be vouchsafed to him 
to tend the exhausted body, and ti'aiu tlio contracted mind to 
dw'cll on that inheritance whence there could be no costing 
out. 

Poor Oliver was fretful ami restless, insisting on being 
brought down to his study to watch over tho packing of his 
papers, and miserable at being tiiiablo to arrange them himself. 
Even tho tcuderest pity for him could not prevent him from 
being an exceeding trial; and James could hardly yet have 
endured it, but for pleasure and interest in watehing his sister’s 
lively good-humour, saucy and determined when the old man 
was unreasonable, and caressing and afi'oetionate when he was 
violent in his impotence ; Jiover seeming to hear, see, or regard 
anything unkind or unpleasant; and absolutely pleascil and 
gratitied w'lien her uncle, in his petulance, sometiims ungra¬ 
ciously rejected her sofvices in favour of those of ‘ Roland,’ who, 
be took it for granted, must, as a man, have more sense. It 
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would sometimes cross James, how would Isabel and the chil¬ 
dren fare with this ill-humour; but he had much confidence in 
his wife’s sweet calm teinjier, and more in the obvious duty; 
and, on the whole, ho believed it was better not to thihk 
about it. 

The suffering that the surrender cost Oliver was only shown 
in this spccie.s of petty fractiousnoss, until the last morning, 
when his nephew was helping him across tho liall, and Clam 
close at his side, ho made thorn stand still besido one of tho 
pillarn, and groaned ns he said, ‘ Here I waited for th<f oarriago 
lost time! ilcro I promised to get it back again !’ 

* I wish every one kept promises ns you did,* snjd James, 

looking about for something cheerful to say. « 

' I had hope then,* said Oliver; and well n^ight ho foci tho 
contrast between tho youth, with such hopt's^ energies, and 
determination mighty within him, and tho broken and disap¬ 
pointed man. 

‘ Hope yet, and better hope !* James could nftt helf> saying. 

* Not while there's such a rascal in tho olltce at Liinu,’ cried 
Oliver, testilv. 

* Oil! Uncle Oliver, he did not mean that f exclaimed Clara. 

Mr. Dynevor grumbled something, abojt parsons, wliich 

neither of them chose to hear; and‘Clara cut it short by 
saying, ‘ After all, Uncle Oliver, you have done it dll! Dear 
granclmamma came back and was happy licre, and that was all 
that signified. You never wanted it*for yourself, you know, 
and my dear father was not hero to have it. And for you, 
what could you have more than your nephew and niece to— 
to try to te like your children! And hadn’t you rather have 
them without purchase than witliF And os shq saw-him smile 
in answer to her bright caress, she a<^ed meryily, * There’s 
nothing else to pity but the fir-trees and gold-fish ; and as they 
have done very happily before without tho Pendragon reign, I 
dare say they will again; so I can’t be very sorry for them f 

This was Clara's farewell to her greatness, and cheerily she 
enlivened her uncle all the way to Londoi^ and tried to solace 
him after the interviews that he insisted on with various men 
of business, and which did not tend to make him stronger in 
health or spirits through the next day’s journey. 

The engine whistled its arriving shriek at Nortbwold. 
Happy Clara!' What was the summer rain to her? Every 
houses every passenger, were tokens of home; and the damp, 
rain-mottled face of the Terrace, looking like a child that hM 
been crying, was more welcome to her ionging eyes than ever 
had been l^e or mountain. 
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Jsaljel ftnd little Ciitbariiie stood on tlic stop; but ns Mr. 
Byncvor was lifted out, the little girl shrank out of sight with 
a childish awe of infirmity. The dining-room had been made a 
vhy comfortable sitting-room fi,r him, and till ho was settled 
there, nothing else co\dd bo attended to; but he was so much 
fjitigued, that it was found best to leave him entirely to Jane; 
nnd Clara, after a few moments, followed her brother from the 
room. 

As .she shut the door, she .stood for some seconds unobserved, 
and unveiling to interfere with the scene before her. Halfway 
upstjiir.s, James had been pulled down to sit on the steps, sur- 
rotinded by his chdighted flock. The baby wjis in his arms, 
flourishing her hands as bo danc(‘d her ; Kitty, from ab(»vo, lawl 
clasped him tightly ix)un<l the neck, chattering ami kissing with 
breathless velocity ; one tM’in in front was drumming on his knee, 
and slirieking in accordance with every .shout of the haby ; aud 
below, leiiniiig on the balustei’s, stooil their mother’s graceful 
figure, lot/ving up at them with a lovely smiling face of perfect 
g1adn('.ss. Hhc w^iXs the fn-st to perceive Clam ; and, with a 
pretty gesture to bo ailent, she j>ointod to the stand of tho 
Wedgewood jar, under which .sat the other little maid, her tw'o 
fat arms chisjM‘d tight vuund her pajni’s umbrella, and the ivory 
handle indenting her l*osy cheek, as slic fondled it in silent 
tr.in.sp(irt.'' 

‘ Aly little Salome,* whispered Isabel, squeezing Clam’s luind, 
*our quiet one. She Cihild not sleep for exj)ecting paji.a, itml 
now slie i.s in a fit of shy delight; she can t shout with the 
otliom ; she can only nui'se his umbirlla.* 

Just then James made a despemte domonstmtion, amid peals 
of laughter from his daughters. *\Ware stopping the way! 
Get out, you unruly iponstcrs! Let go, Kitty—Mercy, I shall 
kick ! Alamma, catch this ballmaking a feint of tossing the 
crowing Fanny nt her. 

Assuredly, thought Clara, pity was wsvsted ; there was not 
one too many. And then begtin the happy exulting introduc¬ 
tions, and a laugh at little Mercy, wlio stood Idaiik aud open- 
mouthed, ga 2 iiig up and up her tall aunt, as if there were no 
coming to tho top of her. Clara sat down on the stairs, to 
bring her face to a level, and struck up a friendship with her 
on the Bpot» while James lifted up his little Salome, her joy 
still too deep and reserved for manifestation; only without a 
w'urd she nestled close to him, laid her head on his shoulder, 
aiul closed her eyes, as if languid with excess of rapture— a 
pretty contrast to her sisters* frantic delight^ which presently 
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alarmed James lest it should disturb his uncle, and ho called 
them upstairs. 

But Clara must fii-st iniii to the House Beautiful, and little 
Mercy must needs come to sliow her the way, and trotted tip 
before her, consequentially announcing *Aunt Cara.' Miss 
Faithfull alone w'os present; and, without s])eaking, Clara 
dropped on the ground, laid her head on Iv^r dear old friend's 
lap, and little Mercy exclaimed, in wondering aluriii, 'Aunt 
Cara naughty—Aunt Cara crying !* 

*My darling,’ said Idiss Faithfull, as she kissed ChiiTi’s brow 
and stroked her long flaxen hair, ^you have gone through a 
great deal. We must tiy to make you huj»py in your jioor old 
home.’ 

'Oh, no! oh, no I It is happiness! Oh! ^uch hnjrpiness 1 
but I don’t know what to do with it, and I want .granny!’ 

She Avas almost like little iSalomc; the flood of bliss in 
returning home, joined with the missing of the one dearest 
wclcom<‘, had cornu on her so suddenly that olic was almost 
stilled, till slio had been cadincd and soothed by the brief 
interval of quiet with her dear old friend. She returned to 
No. .0, tliere to find that her uncle wiui going to bed, and Char¬ 
lotte, pink and beautiful M'ith delight,.was Jiunning about in 
attendance on Jane. Bhe went up strsugbt to her own little 
room, which had been set out exactly ns in former'* times, so 
that she could feel as if sho had been not a day absent; and 
she lost not a moment iu adding to it all the other little trea¬ 
sures which mode it fully like her own. Bhe looked out at the 
Onnersfield trees, and smiled to think liow well Louis’s advice 
had turned*out; and then she sighed in the fear that it might 
yet be her duty to leave homo. If her uncle could live 
without her, she must tear herself away, and A^urk for Ids 
maiutcnauco. 

However, for the present, sho might enjoy to the utmost, 
and she proceeded to the litilp ])ar]our, Ai'liich, to her exti'cmo 
Buqjrise, she found only occupied by tho four cbifdren-^ 
Kitty- holding tho youijgc.st upon her feet, till, at the new 
apimrition, Fanny suddenly seuU'd hei-self for the convenitnee 
of staring. 

'Are you all alone heref exclaimed Clara. 

'1 am taking carc of the little onc.s,’ replied Kitty, with 
dignity. 

‘ Where’s mamma ]* 

'She is gone down to get tea. Papa Is gone to the Union; 
but we do n^t mean to wait for him/ aiswered the little jier* 
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flouage, with an air capable, the more droll because she was on the 
smaliest scale, of much leas substance than the round fat twins, 
and indeed cliiefly distinguishable from them by her slender 
neat shape ; fur the faces were at first sight all alike, brown, 
small-featured, with large dark eyes, and dark curly hair— 
Alercy, with the largest and most impetuous eyes, and Salome 
witii a dreamy look, more like her mother. Fanny was in a 
differont style, and much prettier; but her contemplation 
ended in alarm and incliBation to cry, whereupon Kitty em- 
bmeed her, and consuled Ikt like a most eiUcieut guardian; 
thiiu seeing Mercy becoming rather rude in her familiarities 
with her aunt, held itp licr small forefinger, and called out 
gravely, 'Mciey, recollect yourself!’ 

Wondera would never cease! Here w’as Isabel coming up 
with the tea-tray in her own hands ! 

‘ My dear, do you always do thatl’ 

‘No, only when Charlotte is busy; and,’ as she picked up 
the baby,now Kitty may bring the rest’ 

So, in various dittlo journeys,' the miniature woman’s curly 
head rose above the loaf, and the buttcr-Uish, and even tlio 
milk-jug, lield without spilling ; while Isabel would liavo set out 
the t*ia-things with one liiind, if Clara had not done it for her; 
and the workhouse girl*finally appeared with the kettle. 

W as this the same Isabel whom Clara last remembered with 
her baby in her lap, beautiful and almost as inanimate as a 
statue 1 There was scarcely more cliango from the long-frockcd 
infant to the bustling important sprite, than from that fair piece 
of still life to the active house-mother. Unruffled grace was 
innate; every movement had a lofty, placid delibemtion and 
simplicity, that made her like a disguised priuccss; and though 
her beauty was a little worn, what it had lost in youth was far 
iiioro than compensated by sweetness aud animation. The ][ieu- 
sive cast I’emained, but the dreaminess had sobered into thought 
and truo hope. Her dress w’as ;aa old handsome silk, fi-ayed 
a^id wOm, but so becoming to her, that tim fading was uuuo> 
ticod in the delicate neatness of the accompaniments. And 
the dear 0 I 4 room 1 It looked like a cheerful habitation ; but 
Clara’s almost instant inquiry was for the porcelain Arcadians, 
and she could not thiuk it quite as tidy and orderly as it used to 
be in old times, wdien she had Ix^en the only fairy Disorder. 
‘ However, I’ll see to that,* quoth she to herself. And she gave 
herself up to the happy tea-drinking, when James was wel¬ 
comed by another tumult, and was pinned down by Kitty and 
Salome on either side-»-mamma making tea in spite of Fanny 
on her lap—Mercy adhering to the new-comer—the eager con- 
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Tenation—Kitty thrusting in her little oar, and being bushed 
by mamma—tlio grand final gatnc at romps, ending with 
Isabel carrying oR' her little victims one by one to bed, and 
James taking the tea-tray down-stairs. Clara followed with 
other parts of the equipage, and then both stood together 
warming themselves, and gossiping over thu dear old kitchen 
tire, till Isabel camo down and found tbem.ibcre. And tben, 
before any of the grand news was disens.sed, all tbo infant 
marvels of tbo last fortnight had to be detailed ; and the young 
j)arents required Clara’s o[>iiiioii wludlier they were 'spoiling 
Kitlv. 

ft 

Kext, Clara found her way to tbo cupboard, brought tbo 
Bbeplicrd and shcplierdess to light, looked them well, over, and 
satistied herself that there was not one sear or wound on either 
—nay, it is not ab.'iolutely certain that she dnl, not kiss the 
damscr.s delicate pink cheek—set them upon the u)ante]pie<*o, 
promised to keep them in order, and stood gazing at them till 
James accused her of regarding them as her peitotea !' 

‘AVhy, Jeml’ she saiil, turning on him, 'you are a mere 
recreant if vou can'fcel it like home without them !’ 

‘1 have other porceluin ligures to depend on for a homcl* 
said James. 

* Take care, James !* said his wife, wHh the fond sadness of 
one whose cup ovci flowcd with hu])pine.ss ; * Clara’s shejihcrdcss 
may look fragile, but .she has kept her ^outh and seen many a 
generation pass by of such as you dcpeinl on !’ 

‘ {she once was turned out of Cheveleigh, too, and has homo 
it ns easily as Clara,’ said James, smiling. * 1 suspect her worst 
danger is from Fanny. There's a lady who, 1 warn you, can 
never withstand Fanny!* 

Isabel took np her own defence, and tb^y laughed on. 

Poor Uncle Oliver I could be but have known how little all 
this had to do with Cheveleigh 1 
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CHAFTER XLII. 

WESTERN TIDINQS. 

0 lady! iirorthy of earth’s proudest throne/ 

Nor less, by excellence of nature, fit 

IleHide ai^ unambitious hearth to sit 

Domestic queen, whtuo grandeur is unknown — 

Queen and handmaid lowly.— WoHDSWOliTU. 

A IXOUSE in the Terraco was let, and the rent was welcome, 
and shortly after, Clara had an adcctioiiate letter from her 
old school enemy, Miss Salter, begging her to come as governess 
to her ]itt1j[i brother, promising tliat she should bo treated like 
one of the fuIn^y, and offering a largo salary. 

Clara was much afraid that it was her duty to accept tho 
pro[)osal, since her undo scorned vmy fairly contented, and was 
growing very fond of ‘ Roland,’ and tho payment would be so 
great an ussistauce; but James and Isabel were strongly averse 
to it; and hcif couscioiioc was satisfied by Miss Mercy 
FaithfuU’s discovery of a family at the Baths in scorch of a 
daily governess. 

Miss Frost was not a jicrson to be rejected, and in another 
week she found herself'setting out to breakfast with a girl and 
three boys, infusing Latin, French, and geography all tho fore¬ 
noon, dining with them, sometimes walking with them, and 
then returning to the merry evening of Dyiiovor Terrecc. 

Mr. Dynovor endured the step pretty wclL Sho had 
ascendancy enough over him always to take her own way, and 
lie was .still buoyed up by tho hope of recovering* enough to 
rectify his affairs in I’eni. Ho was 'better, though his right 
side remained parsilysed, and Mr. W alby saw little chance of 
restoiutiou. Rising late, and breakfiisting slowly, the news- 
pa[H)r and visits frem James wiled aivay tho morning. Ho 
preferred taking his meals alone* and after dinner was wheeled 
rut in'a chair on lino day& Clara came to him as soon as her 
day’s work was over; and, when ho was well enough to bear it, 
tho whole .party wore with Iiim from tho chihlrens bedtime till 
Jiis own. Altogetlicr, the invalid-life passed off pretty welL 
i 1 0 did not dislike the children, and Kitty liked anything that 
needed to bo waited on. He took Clara’s servic^ as a right, 
but was a litUo afraid of ‘ Mrs. Dynevor,* and highly flattered 
by any attention from her; and with James his moods were 
exceedingly variable, and o£^n very trying, but^ in general, very 
well endur^ 

Peruvian mails were anticipated in the family with a feeling 
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most ulcin to dread. The notice of a vessel comiii;; in was tho 
signal for growlings at everything, from the post-office down to 
his dinner; and the arrival of letters mado things only wor^ 
As Clara said, tho galleons were taken by tho pirates ; tho 
Equatorial Company seemed to be doing tho work of Caleb 
Balderston’s thunderstorm, and to be bearing the blame of a deficit 
such as Oliver could not charge on it. whole statement 
was backed by Mr. Ponsonby, whose short notes spoke of in¬ 
disposition making him more indebted than over to the exer¬ 
tions of Robson. This last was gt>no to (Jluay.aqiiil to attempt 
to clear up tho accounts of the Epiatorial Company, leaving 
the office at Lima in the charge of Madison and tho n^w clerk, 
Ford ; and Mr. Dynevor was promised something decisive and 
satisfactory on hi.s return. C3f Mary there w.os no mention, 
except what might be inferred in a poatsei ipt * Ward is cx- 
pcctwl in n few weeks.* 

JMr. Dynevor was obliged to resign himself; and so exceed¬ 
ingly fractious was he, that Clara hud be<;n feciiiig quite dis¬ 
pirited, when her brother called her to l.ell her joyously that 
Lord Ornicrsfield and Louis were coming home, and would call 
in on their way tho next evening. Those wretched children 
must not take her for a walk. 

Nevertheless, tho wretched children dijl want to walk, and 
Clara, could not get home till half-an-hour after she know tho 
train must have come in ; and she found tho visitors in her 
uncle’s room. Louis came forward to the door to meet her, and 
shook her hand with all his heart, saying, under his breath, 

* I congratulate you I* 

‘ Thank you !’ she aaid, in the same hearty tone. 

* And now look at him ! look at my fatlusr ! ITavo not we 
made a good piece of work of keej»ing him abroad fill tho win¬ 
ter 7 Docs not he look as well as ever ho did in his life 7’ 

This was rather strong, for Lord Ormcrsfield was somewhat 
grey, and a little bent j but !ie hod resumed all his V^ok of 
health and vigour, and was a great contrast to his younger, but 
far older-looking, cousin. He wcIcome<l Clara with liis tone of 
courteous respect, and smiled at his sou’s exultation, saying, 
Fitzjocelyn deserved all tho credit, for lie bimsidf had never 
thought to be so patched up again; and poor Oliver was evi¬ 
dently deriving aa much encouragement as if rheumatibni hud 
been paralysis. 

* I must look in at the House BcantifiH,’ said Louis, pre¬ 
sently. ‘ Clara, I can’t lose your company. Won’t you come 
with me ?’ 

Of course she came; and she divined why, instead of at once 

X K 
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entciing the next house, ho took a turn alpng the Terrace, and, 
after a pause, asked, 'Clara, when did you last hear from 
Lima V 

' Not for a long time. I suppose she is taken up by her 
father's illness.* 

lie paused, collected himself, and asked again, ‘ Have you 
heard nothing from your uncle ?* 

' Ye.s,* said Clara, sadly ; ‘ but Louis,* she added, with a lively 
tone, ' ^yhat does not come from herself, 1 would not bclicva* 

‘ I do not’ 

‘ That's right; don't bo vexed when it may bo nothing.* 

' No; if sho had found any one more worthy of licr, she 
would not' hesitate in making me aware of it I ought to bo 
satisfied, if she docs what is best for her own Imppiness. Miss 
Ponsonhy belwvcs tlmt this is a man of sterling worth, probably 
suiting her better than I might have done. Sho was a gooc 
deal driven on by circumstances before, and, perhaps, it was a., 
a rnistiike^on her side.’ And he tried to .smile. 

Clara exclaimed that ' Alary could not have been all he Iiad 
believed, if— 

* No,’ ho said, * she is all, and more than all. I comprehend 
her better now, and co*ild have shown her that I do. She lias 
been the blessing of my life so far, and her influence always will 
be so. I shall always ho grateful to her, he the rest as it may, 
and I mean to live on hope to the l.nst. Now for the good old 
ladies. Really, Clara, the old Dyuevor Terraco atmosphere has 
come back, and there seems to be the same sort of rest and 
cheering in comiig into these old iron gates! After all, Isabel 
is growing almost worthy to be called Mrs. Frost.’ And in 
this manner ho talked on, up to the tory door of the House 
Roautiful, os if to cheat himself out of despondency. 

' That was a very pretty meeting,’ said Isabel to her hus¬ 
band, when no w'ituess was present but little Fanny. 

' What, between his lordship and my uncle 1’ 

‘You know better.* 

* My dear, your mother oiico tried match-making for Fitz- 
jocelyn. Bo warned by her example.’ 

' 1 am doing no such thing. I am only observing whnt every 
one sees.’ 

' Don’t be so common-place.’ 

'That’s all disdain—you must condescend. I have been 
hearing from Mr. Dynevor of the excellent offers that Clara re¬ 
fused.’ 

‘ Do you think Uhcle Oliver and Clara agree as to cxccl* 
leucc t* 
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* Still,' continued Isabel, ^considering how uncomfortable she 
WAS, it does not seem improbable that she would have married, 
unless some attachment had steeled her heart and raised h^r 
standard. I know she was unconscious, but it was Fitzjooelyii 
who formed her,* 

* Ho has been a better brother to her than I have been; but 

look only at their perfect ease.’ • 

* Now it is my belief that they were made for each other, and 
can venture to find it out, since she is no longer anhoirj^as, and 
ho is free from his Peruvian entanglement.’ 

* Fanny, do you hoar wliat a scheming mamma you have ? I 
hopo she will have used it all upon Sir Hubert before won come 
out as the beauty of the Terrace !’ 

* Well, I mean to sound Clara.’ 

‘ You had better leave it alone.* 

* Do you forbid mo 1’ 

* Wliy, no ; for I don’t think j^ou have the face to sny nny- 
ihiug that would distress her, pr disturb the frfcndslup W’liich 
has been her greatest benefit.’ 

‘ Tlniiik you. All I intend is, that if it should be ns T sup¬ 
pose, the poor things should not miss coming to an understiind- 
ing for want —' • • 

‘ Of a Christmas-tree,* said James, laugliing. * You may 
have your own way. I have too much confidence in your dis¬ 
cretion and in theirs to imagine that you will produce the least 
effect.* * * 

Isabel’s imagin.ition was busily at work, and she was in hasto 
to make use of her husband’s permission j but it was so diffi¬ 
cult to see Clara alone, tbat some days passed before the two 
sisters were left together in the sitting-room, while James was 
writing a letter for his uncle. I.'sabel’s couj-age began to waver, 
but she ventured a comnacncement. • 

‘ ]Mr. Dyuevor entertains mo with fine stories of your con¬ 
quests, Clara.’ • , 

Clara laughed, blushed, and answered bluntly, ‘ What a* 
bother it was 1’ 

‘ You are very hard-hearted.’ 

* You ought to remember the troubles of young ladyliood 
enough not to wonder.’ 

*J never let things run to that length ; but then I had no 
fortune. But sefiously, Clara, were all these people objection¬ 
able V 

‘ Do you think one could many any man, only because 1:c 
was not objectionable! There was no Ifiirin in one or two; 
but I was not going to have anytliing to say to them.' 

* X K 2 
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* Really, Clara, you make me curious. Had you made any 
resolution V 

*1 kiiovr only two men whom I could have trusted to fulGl 
my conditions,’ said Clai'a. 

‘ Conditions V 

* Of course I that if Chovehiigh was to belong to any of us^ 
it should be to tlie rightful heir.’ 

‘ My dear, noble Clara 1 was that what kept yoii from 
thinking of mamagol’ 

* Wasn’t it a fine thing to have such a test? Not that I ever 
came to laying it. Simple iio answered my purpose. I met no 
one who .tempted me to make the experiment.’ 

‘Two men!’ snid Isabel; ‘if you had said 07ie, it would 
have been iuarl*L*d.’ 

‘Jem and .Louis, of course,’ sfiid Clara. 

‘ Oh I that is as good tw saying one.’ 

‘As good as saying nmie^ said Clam, with cmph.'i.sis. 

‘1’hero may be different opinions on that point,’ returned 
Tsubel, not daring' to lift her eyes from her work, tliough longing 
to .stmly Clara’,s face, and feeling hcnself crimsoning. 

‘ lOxtreinely unfounded opinions, and rather—’ 

‘ Rather what 'C « 

‘ J m[H)rtincnt, I w'as'^going to say, begging your pardon, dear 
Isabel.’ 

‘ Nay, I think it is I who should beg yours, Clara.’ 

‘ No, no,* said Claraj laughing, but sjxiaking gravely immo< 
diately after ; ‘ lookers-on do not always see most of the gainc, 
I have always known his mind so well that I could never pos¬ 
sibly have fallen into any such nonsense. 1 respect iiini far too 
much.’ 

Isabel felt as if slup must hazaid a ’few w'ords more—‘ Can 
you guess what ho will do if Mr. Ponsonby’s reports prove 
true ]’ 

‘I not mean to antici])ate misfortunes,* said Clara. 

• Isabel could say no more; and when Clara next spoke, it 
was to ask for another of James’s wnstbands to stiteb. Then 
Isabel ventured to peep at her fiice, and saw it quite calm, and 
not at all rosy; if it had been, the colour was gone. 

Thus it was, and there are ha])]>iiy many such friendships 
existing as that between I^ouis and Clara. Many a woman has 
seen the man whom she might have married, and yet has not 
been made miserable. If there be neither vanity nor weak 
B<'lf-contemp1atiou on her .side, nor trifling on his part, nor un¬ 
wise suggestions forced on her by spectators, the honest, 
genuine affection need never become jmssion. If intimacy is 
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Bometimea dangerous, it is because vanity, folly, and mistabea 
are too frequent; but in spite of all these, wh(‘ro women aro 
truly refined, and exalted into coinjtauions and friends, thero 
has been much more happy, frank iutercoui *80 and real frieiid- 
ship than either the romantic or the sagacious would readily 
allow. The spark is never lighted; thero is no eonsciousness, 
no repining, and all is well. , 

Fresh despatches from Lima arrived; and after a day, when 
Oliver had been so busy overlooking the statement from Ouay- 
fiquii that he would not even take his us\uil airing, ho teceived 
Clara with orders to write and secure his passage by the next 
packet for Callao. 

‘ Dear uncle, you wouhl never dream of it 1 Yoy could not 
bear the journey 1’ she cried, agh.'ist 

* It would do mo good. Do not try to cross W, Clara. No 
one else can deal with this pack of rascals. Your brother has 
not been bred to it, and is a parson besides, and there’s not a 
soul that 1 can trust. I’ll go. Wliat! d’ye thiadc I can live on 
him and on you, when there Is a comnoteno® of my own out 
there, embezzled anfong those ragamutlius V 

‘ I am siiro wo had much rather—’ 

* No stuft' and nonsense, llei’o is Roland with four children 
already—vciy likely to have a d<jzen more. If you and he aro 
fools, I’m not, and I won't take the bread out of their raoutli.s. 
I’ll leave my will behind, bequeathing whatever I may get out 
of the fire evenly between you two, os tho only way to content 
you; and if I never turn up again, why you’re rief of the old 
man.’ 

‘ Very wbll, uncle : I shall take my own passage at the same 
time.’ 

* You don’t know what you are talking of. You are a silly 
child, and your brother would be a worse if he let you go.’ 

*If Jem lets you go, he will let me. lie shall let me. 
Don’t you know that you arc ^jever to have me oflf your hands, 
uncle ? No, no, I shall stick to you like a burr. You fiiay g^ 
up to the tip-top of Chimborazo if you please, but you’ll not 
sbake me off.’ 

It was her fixed purpose to accompany him, and she was not 
solicitous to dissuade liim from going, for she could bo ava* 
ridons for James’s children, and had a decided wish for justice 
on the guilty party; and, besides, Clqra had a private vision of 
her own, which nuMie her dance in her little room. Mary had 
written in her father’s 8tea«l—^there was not a word of Mrl 
Ward—^indeed, Mr. Ponsonby was evidently so ill that his 
daughter could think of nothing else. Might not Clara come iu 
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time to clear up any misunderstanding—convince Mr. Ponsonby 
—describe Louis's single-hearted constancy during all these five 
years, and bring Mary home to him in triumph 1 She could 
li:;vo laughed aloud with delight at the possibility ; and when 
the other alternative occuiTcd to her, she knit her brows with 
childish vehemence, as she promised Miss Mary thavt she would 
never be her bridesmaid. 

Presently she heard Fitzjocelyu’s voice in the parlour, and, 
going down, found him in cuusultutiou over a letter which 
Charlotte had brought to her master. It was so well written 
and expressed, that Loruis turned to the signature before ho 
could quite believe that it was from his old pupil. Tom wrote 
to coinultinicato his perplexity at the detection of the frauds 
practi.sed on his employers. He had lately been employed in 
the uilico at Lifmi, where much had excited his suspicion and, 
finally, from having ‘opened a letter addressed by mistake to 
the firm, but destined for an individual, ho had discovered that 
largo sun’s, supposed to be required by the works, or lost in the 
Equatorial failuno, had been, in fact, invested in .America in the 
name of that party.’ The secret was a grievous burthen. Mr. 
I’onsonby was far too ill to bo informed; besides tiiat, ho 
shoidd only bring snspiuion on himself; and Miss Ponsonby 
was so much occupied'U? to he almost equally inacce.s.sible. Tom 
liad likcv’ise reason to believo that his own movements were 
watched, and that any attcmjit to communicate williher or her 
father would be baRled; and, above all, he could not endure 
himself to act the spy and informer. He only wished that, if 
possible, without mentioning names, Charlotte could give a hint 
that Mr. Dynevor must not implicitly trust to all ho heard. 

.lames was inclined to suppress such vague information, 
wliich ho thought w'ould only render his uncle more restless 
and wretched in hi& helplessness, and was only questioning 
whether secrecy would not amount to deceit. 

‘ The obvious thing is for me to go to Peru,’ .said Louis. 

‘ l^ly undo and I wera intending to go,’ said Clai-a. 

* How many more of you 1' exclaimed James. 

‘ I would nob cliange uiy native land 
. Pot rich Peru and all her gold 

chanted little Kitty from the corner, where she was building 
Louses for the * little ones.’ 

* Extremely to the jmr|)Osc,* said Louis, laughing. * Follow 
her example, Clara. Make your uncle appoint mo his pleni¬ 
potentiary, and I wdll^ tiy M'hat I can to hud ot what these 
rogues ai’o about.* 
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* Are you in earnest T 

* Kever more so in my life.* 

James beckoned him to the window, and showed him a sen¬ 
tence where Tom said that the best chance for the firm waa..in 
Miss Ponsonby’s marriage with Mr. Ward, but that the engogo- 
meut was not yet declared on account of her father's illness. 

‘ The very reason,* said Louisi * 1 cannot go on in this way. 
I must know the truth.* 

* And your father V 

‘ It would be much better for him that the thing were settled, 
lie will miss me less during the session,'when ho is in London 
with all his old friends about him. It would not take long, 
going by the Isthmua I’ll ride back at once, and sto how ho 
bears the notion. Say nothing to Mr. Dynevor till you hear 
from me; but I thi^ik he will consent. Ilo' will not endure 
that she sliould be l^!t unprotected; her father^perha 2 }s dying, 
left to the mercy of micso niscals.* 

‘And forgive me, Louis, if you found her not neccling youl* 

‘ If she be happy, 1‘Should lionour the mar who made her so. 
At least, I inight*bo' of use to you. 1 should see after poor 
Madison. 1 have sent him to the buccaneers indeed 1 Good¬ 
bye ! I cannot rest till I see how my father stakes it 1* 

It was long since Louis had been under ah excess of impetu¬ 
osity; but he rode home as fast as he had ridden to jtfrorthwold 
to canvass for James, and had not long been at Ormersfield 
before his proposition was laid before 1ms fiither. 

It was no small thing to ask of the Earl, necessary as his son 
had become to liim; and the project at first appeared to him 
senseless. '* He thought Mary had not shown herself sufficiently 
sensible of bis sou’s merits to deserve so much trouble; and if 
she were engaged to Mr. Ward, Fitzjooelyn would find himself 
in an unpleasant and undignified position. Besides, there was 
the ensuing session of Parliament 1 No! Oliver must send out 
some trustworthy man of busiipess, with full powers. 

Louis only answered, that of course it depended entirely <^n 
his fiither’s consent; and by-and-by his submission began to 
work. Lord Ormersfield could not refuse him anything, and 
took care, on parting for the night, to observe that the poiut 
was not settled, only under consideration. 

And consideration Vas more favourable than might hare 
been expected.. The Earl was growing anxious to see his son 
married, and of that there was no hope till his mind should be 
settled with regard to Mary. It would be more for his peace 
to extinguish the hope, if it were never to bo fulfilled. More¬ 
over, the image of Mary had awakened the Earl’s own fittheiiy 
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fondness for her, and his desire to rescue her from her wretched 
home. Even Mr. Ponsoriby could hardly withstand Louis in 
pci'Hon, he thoilght, and must be touched by so many yeui's of 
eowstaucy. The rest might be only a misunderstanding which 
woiild be cleared up by a personal interview. Added to this, 
Lord Onnersficld knew that Clara w’ould not let her uncle go 
alone, and did not think it lit to see her go out in ciiargc of an 
infirm jiaralytic; fTanics could not leave his wife or his elm})* 
laincy, and the aflair was uusuited to his protes.sion ; a mere 
accountant would not carry sniheient authority, nor gain Madi< 
son’s confidence; in fact, Fitrjocclyn, and no other, was the 
trustworthy man of business ; and so liis lordshij) allowed when 
Louis vedtyred to recur to the subject the next morning, and 
urge some of his arguments. 

TJio bright cleai’ing of Louis’s face spoke his thanks, and ho 
began at once to detail his jilaiis for his fathers comfort, Lord 
Ornici>ilield listening as if pkvised hy his solicitude, though 
caring forrlittloMuntil the light of his eyes should return. 

' Tlio next point is that you .shduld give me a testimonial that 
I am a trustworthy man of business.’ " 

‘ I will ride into Northwold with you, and talk it over with 
Oliver,’ « 

Jlero lay the knotty-point ; but the last live yearn had con¬ 
siderably 'cultivated Fitzjocelyn’s natuiiil aptitude for figures, 
by his attention to statistics, his own fanniiig-books, and the 
complicated accounts of the Ormersfiold estate,—so that both 
his hither and lliehardson could testify to his being an excellent 
man of business; and his coolness, and mildness of ten^icr, 
made hiiii better calculated to deal with a rogue than a moro 
Inusty man would have been. 

They found, on arriving, that James'had been talking to Mr. 
Walby, who pronounced that the expedition tq ]jima would bo 
mere madness for Mr. Dynevor, since application to business 
would assureilly cause another attack, and even the calculations 
of the previous day had ma<lu him very unwell, and so {letulant 
and snappish, that ho could be pleased witli nothing, and 
treated as more insult the proposal that ho should entrust his 
HlTuirs to * such a lad.* 

Eveu James hesitated to influence him to accept the ofier. 
* I scruple,’ lie said, drawing the Earl aside, ‘ because I thought 
you had a particular objection to Fitzjocelyn’a being thrown in 
the way of speculations. I thought you dreaded the fascina¬ 
tion.’ 

* Thank you, James ^ I once did so/ said the EarL * 1 used 
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to believe it a family mania ; I only kept it down in myself by 
strong resolution, in the vety sight (if the consequences, but I 
can trust Fitzjocclyn. lie is too indifTercnt to everything apart 
fi’oin duty to be caught by flattering projects, and you may fully 
confide in his right judgment. I believe it is the absence of 
selfishness or conceit that makes him so clear-sighted.’ 

‘ What a change ! what a testimony!’ triumphantly thought 
Jan)c.s. It might be parliul, but lie was not the inuu to bo* 
lieve so. 

That day w.^s one of defeat; but on the following*, a note 
from James advised Fit/jocelyn to come and ti-y ]iis fortune 
again; Mr. Dyuevor would give im one any rest till ho had 
seen him. 

Thereupon Louis was closeted with the old merchant, who 
watched him keenly, ainl noted every (piostiihi^or remark ho 
made on the accounts; then twinkled his eyes with satisfaction 
as ho hit more than one of the very blots over which Oliver 
liad already jicrplcxed himself. So ch‘ar-heudt d nnvl accurate 
did lie sliow liimself, that he socm perceived that Mr. Oynovor 
looked at him as'a good clerk thrown away; and he finally 
obtained from liim full powers to act, to bring tho villain to 
condign punishment, and even, if possible, Ho dispose of his 
share in the firm. 

Aliss I’onsonby was much relieved to learn that Lord Fit*- 
jocelyn >vas going out, though fearing that ho miglit meet with 
disappointment; but, at least, her brother would bo undeceived 
as to tho traitor in wdiora Iio was confiding. No h'ttcre wero 
to announce Louis’s intentions, lest the enemy should iako 
warning; but he carried several with Iiiin, to he given or not, 
according to tho state of affairs; and when, on his way through 
Loudon, he went to receive Miss Ponsonby’s ooiumissious, she 
gave liim a large packet', addressed to Mary. , 

* Am I to give her this at all events V he asked, faltering. 

‘ It would serve her right.’. 

* Then I should not give it to hop. Pray write another, fop 
she docs not deserve to bo wounded, however she may have 
decided* 

‘ I do not know how I shall ever forgive her,’ sighed Aunt 
Melicent 

* People are never so unforgiving as when they have nothing 
to forgive.* . 

‘Ahl Lord Fitzjooelyn, that is not your case. This might 
have been far otherwise, had 1 not misjudged you at first.* 

* Do not believe so. It would have been hard to think me 
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inure luolish tli.aii 1 was. This prul>atioii Las been tlie Lest 
Rchouliiig for me; and, let it end as it may, 1 shall be thankful 
fur wliat has been.’ 

*And in this spirit did ho sail, and many an anxious thought 
followed him, no heart beating higher than did that of little 
Charlotte, who founded a great many hopes on the crisis that his 
coming would prudyco. fcjcveii years was a terrible time to have 
been engaged, and the little workhouse girl thought her getting 
almost as old as Mrs. Beckett. She wondered whether Tom 
thoughtP’Ho too! She did not want to thiuk^ibout Martha’s first 
cousin, who was cnga*ged for tliirty-two years to a journeyman 
tailor, and when tliey married at last, they were both so 
cross thdt^ho went out to service again at tlio end of a month. 
Charlotte set up all iier cap.s with Tom’s favourite colour, and 
* turned Angelina’ twenty times a-day. 

Then camo the w'ell-kuowii Peruvian letters, and a thin one 
fi)r Charlotte. Without recoHeoting that it must Imvo crossed 
Lord Fitajoc(‘1)iri on tlte road, she tore it open thoainsUiiit she 
hud carried in ths fKirlour lettui-if. Alas I poor Charlotte 1 ^ 

^ I write to you for the last time, lest you should consider* 
yourself any long**r bound by the engagements which must long 
have been disUistefuI. •When I say that Mr. L’ord has for some 
months been my colleague, you will know to whut I allude, 
M’ithout my exj>re.ssing any further. I am already embarked 
fi)r the U. H. My eiMhnies have succeeded in destroying my 
diameter and blighting my hoj>oa I am at jiresent a fugitive 
from the bands of BO«callod justice; but 1 could liavc borne all 
with a cheerful heart if you bad not played me false; You will 
never bear Tnore of one M'ho loved you faithfully. 

’ ‘Tii. Madison.*. 

i 

« 

Poor Charlotte! The wound was a great deal too deep for 
Inu* usual childish tears, or even,for a single word. She stood 
ofild, and almost unconscious till she heard a step, then she 
put the cruel letter away in her bosom, and went about her 
work as usual. 

Tliey thought her looking very pale, and Jane now and then 
reproached her with eating no more than a sparrow, and told 
her sho was getting into a dwining way; but she made no 
answer, except that she /could do her work.* At last, one 
Sunday evening, when she had boon left alone with the chil¬ 
dren, her raisti’ess found her sitting at the foot of her bed, 
among the sleeping little ones, weeping bitterly but silently. 
Isabel’s kindness at length o^K'ued her he:irt, and she put the 
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letter into lier hand. Poor little thinj?, it was yery meekly 
home: * Please don't toll no one, ma'am/ she said; * I couldn't 
hoar him blamed!' 

* But what docs ho mean 1 Ho must be under some torrrblo 
error. ^Vho is this Ford V 

* It is Helaford, ma’am, I make no doubt, though however ho 
could have got tlicre I And, oh dear me.! if I had only told 
]K)or Tom the whole, that I was a silly girl, and liked his 
lluttcrics now and then; but constant in my heart I always was!' 

Isabel could not but s\ipposo that Delaford, if it •were he, 
miglit have exaggemted poor OharloittTs little flirtation; but 
there was small comfort here, since oontradiction was imjKtssible. 
The U. S., over which the poor child had puzzled i|j|i ^aiu, were 
no field in which to follow him up—ho had not oven dated his 
letter ; and it was a very, very faint hope thalfLord Fitzjocelyii 
might tmee him out, especially as ho had* evidently fled in dis¬ 
grace ; aud poor Charloito sobbed bitterly over his troubles, as 
well us her own. • • 

bhe was better after she Ifad told her mistress, though still 
iftio shrank from'afly other sympathy. Even Jaue’s jn'ty would 
have been too much for her, aud her tender spirit was afraid 
of the tongues that would have discussed licr grief. I’erlmps 
the high-toned nature of Isabel wtw tl»» very*bc»t to be brought 
into contact \fith the poor girl’s chameter, which was of the same 
order; and many an evening did Isabel Bit in the twilight, 
beside the children’s beds, tiilking Co her, or sometimes reading 
a few lines to show her bow others had sufl'ered in the saino 
Avay. ‘ It is my own fault,’ said {>oor Charlotte; * it all camo 
of my likkig to bo treated like one above the common; and it 
serves me right. Yes, ma'aiu, that was a beautiful text you 
showed mo last night; I thought of it all day, and I’ll try to 
believe that good will eomc out of it 1 am sure you are very 
good to let me love the children 1 I’m certain sdre Miss Salomo 
knows that I’m in trouble, slie never fails to run and kiss 
me the j^nute she comes in sight; and slio’il sit so quidt in lyy 
lap, thmittle dear, and look at mo us much as to say, * Charlotte. 
1 wish 1 could comfort you.’ But it was all my own fault, 
mj^’am, and I think 1 could feel as if I was punished right, so 1 
knew poor Tom was happy.’ 

^Alasl’ thought Isabel, after hearing Charlotte’s reminis¬ 
cences ; ^ how olose I have lived to a world of which 1 was in 
utter ignorance! How little did we guess that, by the careless 
ease and inattention of our household, we were carrying abotit 
a fii^brand, endangeriDg not only poor ^Valter, but doing fear* 
ful harm wherever we went I’ 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

STElTINO WESTWARD. 

On Darien’s sands and deadly dew.— Itukchy 

J ^NTERI^IUSE and speed both alike directed Fit 2 jocelyn*i 
li coiii'Ko across the Isthmus of Panama, which in. 18t>3 had 
newly l)(.'<?ome practicable for adventurous travellers. A canal 
conduettVl him as far us Cruces, after which lie had to push on 
through wild forest aiul swamp, under the escort of the mule¬ 
teer's who took charge of the various travellers who had arrived 
by the huino packet. 

It was a very novel and amusing journey, even in the very 
diHcomfui'ts and* the strange charactois with wliom he was 
thrown ; and more discontented travellers ii.sed to declare that 
j)oti liTiiH, as he told the muleteers to call him, always seemed 
t») have the bftst success with the surly hotel-keoj)ei's, though 
when he resigned his ac(piisitiuns to any resolute grumbler, it 
used to be discovered tliat he had been jhittiug up with the 
worst share. 

A place called ‘Guallaval seemed to bo tlic most squalid and 
forlorn of all the stations—outside, an atmosphere of mosqui¬ 
toes ; iiisMe, an atmosphere of hmudy and smoke; the master 
an ague-stricken Yankee, wlio sat with his bare feet liigh against 
the wall, and only deijjued to jerk with his head to f-how in 
wIiuL ipiartor was the drink and food, and to * guess that 
strangers must sice}) on the ground, for lirst-comei's had all the 
hotla’—hammocks slung up in a barn, or unwholesome cup¬ 
boards in the wall. 

At the dirty board sat several of’the party first amved, 
washing down tough, stringy beef with brandy. Louis was 
about to take his place near a very black-bearded young man, 
who a^>i»earcd more civilized than the rest, and who surprised 
Mm by at onco making room for him, leaving the tabic with an 
air of courtesy; and when, in his halting Spanbh, he begged 
* his Grace’ not to disturb himself, he was answered, in the 
same tongu{*, * 1 have finished.* 

After the meal, such as it was, lie wandered out of the but, 
to escajH) the fufties and the company within; but he was 
presently accosted by the same stranger, who, toacliiag bis 
slouched Panama hat, made liim a speech in Spanish, too long 
and fluent for his comprehension, at the same time oficring bun 
a cigar. He was civilly refusing, when, to bis surprise, the man 
interrupted him in good English. * These awampa breed fever, 
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to a certainty. A cigar is the only protection; and even then 
there is nothing more dangerous tlian to l>c out at sunset.* 

* Thank yon, J am much obliged,* said Louis, turning towards 
the hut. ‘ Have you been long out here V 

‘The first time on the Isthmus; but I know these sort of 
places. Pray go in, my Lord.* 

The title and the accent startled Louisy and he exclaimed, 

* You must bo from tlic Northwold country 1* 

He drew back, and said bluntly, ‘ Never mind mo, only keep 
out of this pestiferous air.* ^ • 

But the abrupt surliness completed the recognition, and, seiz¬ 
ing his hand, Louis cried, ‘Tom I how are youl you have 
turned into a thorough Spaniard, and taken me in entirely.’ 

‘Only come in, my Lord; 1 would iiever^havo spoken to 
you, but that I could not see you catching your death.’ 

‘ 1 am coming: but what’s the matter ? Why avoid me, when 
you arc the very man 1 most wi8lH*d to seel’ 

‘I’m done for,’ said Tom. ‘The fellowi^np Acre have 
saddled their rogueries on me,*and I’m off to the States. I—’ 
‘What do you say 1 There, I am coming in. Be Kitislied, 
Tom;*I am come out with a commLssion from Mr. Hynevor, to 
see what can be arranged.* , • 

‘ That’s right,’ cried Tom; ' now poor Miss Ponsonby will have 
one friend.’ * 

‘ Your letter to Charlotte brought me out —* began Louis; 
but Madison broke in with an expre^ion of dismay and self- 
reproach at seeing him walking somewhat lame. 

‘It is only when I am tired, and not thinking of it,* said 
Louis; *db you know that old ash stick, Tom, my constant 
fiiend ? Sec, here are the names of all the places I have seen 
cut out on it.’ ^ 

‘ I knew it, and you, *1110 moment you sat down by the table,* 
said Tom, in a tone of the utmost feeling, as Louis took his 
arm. * You are not one to fojrget.’ 

‘ And yet you were going to pass me without making yourself 
known.* 

‘ A disgraced man has no business to >>e known,’ said Tom, 
low and hoarsely. ‘ No, I wish none of them ever to hear my 
name again; and but for the slip of the tongue that came so 
naturally, yon diould not; but 1 was drawn to you, and could 
not help it. I<am glad I have seen you once more, my Lord—^ 
He would have left him at the entrance, but Louis held him fast. 

* You are the very man I depend on for unravelling the busi¬ 
ness. A man cannot be disgraced by any one but himself 
and that is not the case with you, Tom.' 
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*No, tlifiuk Heaven,* Baid Tom, fervently; ‘I’vo kept ray 
honesty, if I have loet all the rest.' 

Little more was needed to bring Madison to a seat on a 
wooden bench beside Fitsgoocl}^, answering hie anxious inqui¬ 
ries. The first tidings were a shock—Mr. l?onsonby was dead. 
He had long been declining, and the last thing Tom had heard 
from Lima was, that ho wa 3 dead; hut of the daughter there 
was no intelligence; Tom had been too much occupied with 
Ins own affairs to know anything of her. Robson had re¬ 
turned from Guayaquil some weeks previously, and in the 
Hcttlement of accounts consequent on J^Ir. Ponsonby’s death, 
Tom had demurred giving up all the valuable property at the 
rnine-s under hia cliarge, until he should have direct orders from 
Mr. Dynovor or hlisa Ponsnnhy. A hot dispute cn.sucd, and 
Robson became aware that I’oni was informed of his nefiu iuus 
practices, and liad threatened him violently; but a few hours 
after he had returned, affecting to have learnt from the new clerk, 
Ford, that Iklac’i.son’s peculations required to be winked at 
with equal forhearanco, and giving him the alternative of 
sharing the spoil, or of being denounced to tlic authorities. Ho 
had taken a night to consider; and, as Louis started at hearing 
of any deliberaturn, lie said, sadly, ‘You vrould not bclicvo 
me, jny Lord, but 1 Jiad “almost a mind. They would take away 
my character, any way; and what advantage was my hone.sty 
without that? Atfd as to hurting my employers, they would 
only take what I did not; and such as that is thought nothing 
of by very many. I’d got no faith in man nor woman left, and 
I’d got nothing but suspicion by my honesty; so why should I 
not give in to the way of the world, and tiy if it ubuld serve 
me 1 But then, my Lord, it stinick me that if I had nothing 
else, 1 had still my God left.’ 

Louis gitispcd his liand. * 

* Yes, I’m thankful that Miss Ponsonby asked me to read to 
the Cornish miners,’ said Madison. ‘ One gets soon heathenish 
in a hdathenish place; and but for that I don’t believe I 
should over have stood it out. But Joseph's words, ‘ How can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God,’ kept ringing 
in my cars like a peal of bells, all night, and by morning I Bcufc 
iu a note to Mr. Hobson, to say No to what he proposed.’ 

Every other principle would have cracked in such a conflict, 
and Louis looked up at Tom with intense admiration, while 
the young man spoke on, not conscious that it had been noble, 
but ashamed of owning himself to have been brought to a pass 
where mere integrity had been an effort. 

He had gone buck at once to his mines, in some hopes that 
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the tlircuts miglit yet prove notliing but blustering; but ho 
hud scarcely arrived there -when an Indian muleteer, to whom 
he hud shown some kindness, brought iiim intelligence that la 
juslida was in quest of him, but in difficulties how to get iip 
the mountains. The poor Indians guided his escape, conducting 
him down wonderful paths only known to themselves, hiding 
him in strange sequestered huts, and finalljn guiding him safely 
to Callao, where ho had secretly embarked on board an Ameri¬ 
can vessel bound for Panuma. Louis asked why he hod fled, 
instead of taking his trial, and confuting Hobson ;*but ho 
smiled,and said, my Lord knew little of foreign justice; besides, 
Ford vras ready to bear any witness that Robson iqight put 
into his mouth;—and his face grew dark. Who wasithis Fordl 
He could not tell; Mr. Robson had picked him up a few 
months back, when there was a want of ja clerk; like loved 
like, lie supposed, but it was no concern of his. Would it bo 
safe for him to venture back to Peru, under Fitzjocclyn’s pro¬ 
tection, and assist him in unmasking the trcadheroiA Robson 1 
To this he readily agreed, catching at the hd^o of establiBliing 
his innocence; but*declaring that ho should then go at once to 
the States.—‘ What, not even go home to see Charlotte I I’vo 
got a letter for you. when I can get at i^.’ * 

Tom made no answer, and Fitzjocelyrt feared that, in siuto of 
all his good qnulitic.s, his fidelity in love had not cqtiallcd his 
fidelity to his employers. He could not understand his proieg$ 
during tho few days of their journey. Ho was a great acqui¬ 
sition to his comfort, with his knowledge of the languf^e and 
people, and his affectionate deference. At home, whetro all 
were courtly, he had been almost rude; but here, in the land 
of ill manners, his attentions were so assiduous that Ixuiis was 
obliged to beg him to moderate them, Ic^t they should both be 
ridiculous, lie had bebome a fine-looking younj^ man, with a 
foreign nir and dress agreeing well with his dark complexion; 
and he had acquired much practical ability and inforpiation. 
Mountains, authority, and a good selection of books had hcon 
excellent educators; he was a very superior and intelligent 
person, and, without much polish, had laid aside his peasant 
rusticities, and developed some of the best qualities of a gentle¬ 
man. But though open and warm-hearted on many points 
with his early friend, there was a gloom and moodiness about 
him, which Louis could only explain by thinking that his un¬ 
merited disgrace preyed on him more than was quite manly. 
To this cause, likewise, Louis at first attributed his never choos¬ 
ing to hear a word about Charlotte; but as the distaste—nay 
almost sullenness, evoked by any allusion to her, became more 
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apparent, Louis began unwillingly to balance his suspicions be¬ 
tween some fresh attachment, or unworthy shame at an engage¬ 
ment to a maid-servant. 

'.The poor little damsel’s sweet Idushing face and shy courtesy, 
and all her long and steady faithfulness, made him feel indignant 
at such a suspicion, and he resolved to bring Madison to some 
explanation ; but ho did not find the opportunity till after they 
had embarked at the beautiful little islet of Toboga for Callao. 
On board, lie had time to find in his portmanteau the letter with 
which she had entrusted him, and, seeking Madison on deck, 
gave it to him. lie held it in liis hand without o]>cning it; but 
tho si)arklo in his dark (jye did not betoken the bashfulncss of 
fondness,'and Louis, taking a turn along tho deck to watch 
him unj)crceivcd, saw liim raise his hand as if to throw tho poor 
letter overboarff at once. A few long stej)s, and Louis was 
beside him, exclaiming, ‘ Wluit now, Tom—is that tho way you 
treat your letters V 

‘ The Uttlo ^^ypocrito! I don’t want no more of her false 
words,’ muttered Tom, returning,'in his emotion, to his peasant's 
emphatic double negative. 

‘ Hypocrite ! t)o yftu know how nobly and generously she 
has been helping Mr. and Mi-s. Frost through their straits] how 
faithfullv —* 

*1 kno.v better,* Raid Tom, ho.arsoly; * don’t excuse her, my 
Lord; you know little of what jiassos in your own kitchens.’ 

‘Ti'o true, I fear, iu many cases,’ said Louis; ‘but I havo 
seen this poor cbil<l in circumstances that make me feel sure 
that she is an admirable creature. What misunderstanding can 
have arisen V 

‘ No misundci'standing, my Lord. .1 saw, ns plain as I see 
you, her name and her writing in tho book that she gave to 
Fortl—her copying out of liis love-poems, ray Lord, in the 
blank p.ages,—if I had w'ontcd any proof of what he alleged.’ 

And ho hjul nearly thrown the letter iiito the Facilic; but 
Louis dhught his ai'in. 

* Did you OTcr reiul Cymheline, Tom ]* 

* Yes, to be sure I have,’ growled Tom, in sinpriso. 

* Then remember lachimo, and spare that letter. What did 
he tell you ]’ 

With some difficulty Fitzjocelyn drew from Madison that he 
bad for some time been surprised at Ford’s knowdedge of North- 
wold and the neighbourhood; but had indulged in no susjd- 
dions till about the epoch of Robson’s return from Guayaquil. 
Chancing to be waiting in his fellow-clerk’s room, he had looked 
at his l^oks. and, always attracted by poetry as the rough 
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fulluv wofl, had lighted on a crimson watered-silk volume^ on 
the first ];mge of which ho had, to his horror, found the name of 
Charlotte Arnold homo aloft by the two doves, and in the blank 
leaves, several extremely flowery poems in her own handwriting. 

With ill-suppre.s8ed rage he had demanded an explanation, 
and had been met with provokingly indifferent inuendoes. The 
book was the gift of a young lady with ^^lioin Ford had the 
pleasure to be acquainted; the little effusions were trifles ol 
his own, inscribed by her own fair liauds. Oh, yes I ho knew 
Mias Arnold very well—very pretty, ve^ comj)hiisant! Ah I 
he was afraid there were soino broken nearts at homo! Poor 
little thing! he should never forget how she took leave of him, 
after forcing upon him her little savings! lie w^s’sorry for 
her, too; but a man cannot have coiiipasslon on all the pretty 
girls he sees. ^ ^ 

* And you could bo deceived by such sliallow coxcombry ns 
this I* said Louis. 

*I tell you there was the book,* returned Tonf. • 

‘Well, Tom, if Mr. Ford jTbovo to bo tiny Ford I take liim 
to be, ril nndertaffo that you shall see through him, and be 
heartily ashamed of yourself. Give nic back the letter,—you 
do not deserve to have it.’ ^ • 

‘ I don’t want it,’ said Tom, moodily^ * she hns not been os 
true to me as I’ve been to her, and if she isn’t what i took her 
for, I do not care to hear of her again. I Vised to look at the 
«nountaiu-to[)s, and think she was ns pufc as they; and Hint she 
"hould have been making hei’self the talk of a fellow lik»- that, 
and writing so sweet to me all the time!—Ko, my Lonl, tliorc’s 
no excusid^ it; and’twos her being gone after the rest that 
made it so bitter hard to me! If she had been true, I would 
have gone through fire and water to bo aii honest man worthy 
of her; but when I found how she had deceived* me, it went 
hard with me to cut myself off from the wild mountain life th.at 
I’d got to love, and my poor«niggcrs, tlmt will hardly have so 
kind a master set over them.* * • 

‘You have stood the fiery ordeal well,* said Louis; ‘and 1 
verily believe that you will soon find that it was only uu 
orde^.* 

The care of Tom was a wholesome distraction to the sus¬ 
pense that became almost agony as Louis approached Peru, 
and beheld the* gigantic summits of .the more northern Andes, 
which sunset revealed shining out white and fitfully, like tlm 
Pilgrim’s vision of the Celestial City, although, owing to Ihcir 
extreme distance, even on a bright noonciay, nothing was visible 
but dear deep-blue sky. They seemed to make him realize 

• IiL 
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that tlio decisive iiionieiii whs near, when he should tread tit# 
same soil with Maty; and yet, as he stood silently watching 
those glorious heights, human hopes and cares seemed to shrink 
into nothing before the eternity and Infinite Greatness of wliich 
the depth and the height spoke. Yet Ho remembereth the 
hairs of our heads, Who weighclh the mountains in tlie balance, 
and coiiiiicth the ii-los as a very little thing. Xtouis took com 
fort, blit nerved Ininself for resignation; his prayer was more, 
that he might bear rightly wliatever might be in store, than 
that he Should succeed. lie could hardly have made the latter 
petition with tliat submissiveness and reserve befitting all eu>> 
treaty fui; blessings of this ])assiug world. 


CIIAPTKU XLIV. 

, liATHER SUDDEN. 

0 ! VouKl yiiu hear of a Sp.aniii:li lotly, 

How she woi>’(l an Englishman I 
Qarincnts gay, uh rich uh may be, 

lieckcd with jewels .she had on. —Old Ballad. 

T he white buildings of Ciillao looked out of the palm gar¬ 
dens," and, with throbbing heart, Fitzjocelyn was set on 
shore, leaving JMudison on board until ho should hear from 
him tliat evening or the next moming. 

Hiring a ealvsa, he drove at once to Lims^ to the house ot 
the late Mr. TonstHiby. The heavy folding-gates admitted him 
to the aivhway, Mlici*e various negroes were loitering; and as 
he inquired for the ladies, one of them raised a curtain, and 
admitted him into the large cool twilight lull, so dark that, 
witli eyes dazzled by the full glare of day, he could hardly 
discern at the o]q>ositc end of the hall, where a little more light 
was a(^mitted from one of the tecUina -windows, two figures 
seated at a table covered with ledgers and papers. As if 
dreaming, he followed his barefooted guide across tlie soft 
India matting, and lu^ard Ids Spanish announcement, that, 
might it please her Grace, here was a Senor from England. 

Both rose; the one a well-dressed man, the other—it was tho 
well-known action— * JNIary I* it was all that he had the power 
to say; Ite vvas liarclly visible, but what tone was ever like that 
low, distinct, eanicst voice ? 

Mary clasped her hands together as if in bewilderment 
* Xavier should not— 1 will speak,* whispered her comjta* 
nion to her, and beginning, * Address yourself to me, tir 1* 
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But Mary sprang forward, signing him l)ack with her hand. 
* It is my cousin, Lord Fitzjocclyn 1’ she said, as if breath and 
I'dbrt would servo no more, and she laid her hand in tliat^f 
Louis. 

* Mr. Ward T said Louis, barely able to fmme the question, 
yet striving for a manner that might leave no tlionis behind. 

* No; oh, no ! Mr. Robson.* • 

The very sound of the * No* made his heart bound up again, 
and his hand closed fast on that which lay within it,,while a 
bow passed between him and Robson. • 

‘ And you arc come 1’ as if it were too incredible. 

* I told you I should,’ he answered. • 

* I will leave you, Miss Ponsonby,* aiid Robson* * wo will 

continue oui* little business w’licu you are lues agreeably eu' 
gaged.* • • 

Ho began to gather Iho papera together, an action which 
suddenly recalled Louis to the recollection of ^foin’^ cautions 
as to prudence and alertness, and he forced himself to a prompt 
tone of busi ness. • 

* I hope to bo able to be of use,* he said, turning to Mary. 

‘ Mr. Dynevor has given rue a coinniission Jto lor»k into his 
afliiirs,* and he put into Robson’s hand^ the'letter written by 
James, and signed by Oliver. « 

‘ Thank you. Lord Fitzjocclyn, I shall bO very happy to 
give any cxplabatioiis you may wish,* .viid Robson, mcasur’iig 
with his eye hb youthful figure and features, and piling up 
the books. 

‘ I should prefer having tlicsc left with me,* said Louis ; * I 
have but little time before me, and if 1 could look them over 
tonight, I should be prepared for you to-morrow.* 

* Allow me. You t^ould find it impessiblo td understand 
these entries. There is much to bo set in order before they 
would be ready for the honour of your lordshii/s inspection.’ 

* I particularly ti^ish to ha^e them at once. You give me 
authority to act for you. Miss Ponsouby?’ ho added, looking al 
her, as she stood holding by the table, as one half awake. 

* Oh! yes, 1 put the whole into your hands,* she answered, 
mechanically, obeying his cya 

* Allow me, my I^rd,* said Robson, as Fitzjocclyn laid the 
firm hand of detention on the heavy ledgers, and great leathern 
]>ocket-book. 

* Yes j we had better know exactly what you leave in my 
charge, Mr. Rubsoh,* said Louis, beginuiqg to suspect that the 
clerk fSuicied that the weight and number of the books and 
Igmdlcs of bills might satisfy his unpraHised eye, and ihtit the 

I. L 2* 
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essential was to be found in the pooket-booir, on which he 
therefore retained a special hold; asking, as Hobson held out 
iiu hand for it, * Is this private property 

‘Why, yes; no; it is and it is not,’ said Hobson, looking 
at the lady, ns thougli to judge whether she were attending. 
' I only brought it liero that Miss Ponsonhy might have before 
her—always a satinfaction to a lady, you know, sir—though 
Miss Ponsonhy’s superior talents for business quite enable her 
to compreheud. But our affairs arc not what I could wish. 
The Equatorial bubbl/^ was most unfortunate; and that unfortu¬ 
nate young man, who has absconded after a long course of 
embezzlement, has carried off much valuable propeiiy. I w-.-.s 
I.iyiug ibcciiso boforo Miss Ponsonby, and showing her what 
amount had boon fortunately secured.’ 

*Wl»at is in the pocket-book f a.sked Louis of Mary; and, 
though she was apparently conscious of noth Lug around her, ho 
obtained n direct reply. 

‘ The vouchera for the shares.’, 

‘ In the ]^(piatorial. Unlucky speculation—so much waste 
]»apcr,’ iutcriMipted Hohaoii. ‘ Your lordship had better let me 
clear away the triisli, wliicli will only complicate the matter, and 
distract your undoratar.ding.’ 

‘ Tlianjc you; as you say there has been fraud, I should be 
better satisfied to, bo able to tell Mr. Dynevor tliat the papers 
have never been out of my hands. I will call on you early to¬ 
morrow.’ 

Mr. Robsou waited to make many inquiries for Mr. Dynevov’s 
health, and to offer every attention to Lord Fitzjocclyn, pro- 
|)osiug to introduco him to the Consul, to find apartments for 
liim, A*c.; bub at last he took leave, and Louis was free to turn 
to the motionless ALiry, who had done nothing all this time but 
follow him with her eyes. 

All his doubts had returned, and, in the crisis of his fiite, he 
stood irresolute, daring ncithex^ to speak nor ask, lest feelings 
bhould be betrayed which might poison her happiness. 

‘ Is it you I* were her first woi'ds, as though slowly awakening. 

‘ It is T, come to bo whatever you will let me be,’ he an¬ 
swered, as best ho could. 

‘ Oh, Louis !’ sho said, ‘ this is too much f And she hid her 
face in her hands. 

* Tell me—one word, Mary, and I shall khow what to do, 
*and will not huniss nor grieve you.’ 

‘Grieve mol Youf exclaimed Mary, in on inexpressibly 
inoi'ednlons tone. 

‘ Efiougli 1 It is os it w;is before!’ and he drew her into his 
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firms, as unresistinivly as five years ago, niul his voice sank 
with intense thankfulness, ns ho saitl, ‘ My Mai'y—my Muiy I 
lias Ho not brought it to pass!' 

The tears came dropping from her eyes, and then sho could 
speak. 

‘ Louis, my dear fallicr withdrew his anger. Ho gave full 
consent and blessing, if you still —* • 

‘ Then nothing is wanting—all is peace!’ said Louis. * You 
know how you aro longed for at home —* 

* That you should havo como—comt^ all lids wa/1 That 
Lord Ormersficld should havo spared you I’ exclaimed Mary, 
breaking out into happy little sentences, ns her tcar% relieved 
her. ‘ Oh, how fur off nil my distress and pci'])k*xit 3 wseoin urw* 
How foolish to havo been so unliapi>y when tliero you wero 
close by! But you must see Dofia Rosji,’ oried slie, i-ccollecting 
herself, after an interval; ‘ I must tell her.* 

Mary hurried into another room by a glass door, and Louis 
heard her speaking Spanish, and a languid rcpl^; tliHu return¬ 
ing, sho beckoned to him to advance, whispc'rii’fg, ‘ Don’t ho sur- 
jirised, these arc il^e usual habits. We cau talk before her, 
she never follows English.’ 

Ho could at first see no one, but presently wn.s awaro of a 
grass liammock swung from the richly-darved beams, and in it 
something white; then of a largo pair of black eyes gazing full 
at him with .a liquid soft stare. Ho made his bow, and sum¬ 
moned his best Spanish, and she made an answer which ho tin- 
. derstood, by the help of Mary, to he a welcome; then she tiniled 
and signed with Iier head towards him and Mary, and said what 
Mary only Interpreted by colouring, as did Louis, for such looks 
and smiles were of all languages. Then it was explained that 
only as a relation did she admit his E:);cellencjr cl Yiscondc, 
beforo her evening toilette in her dudos was made—Mary 
would Ixake carcofliim. And dismissing them with a graceful 
bend of her head, .she returned 4x) her doze and her cigarito. 

Mary conducted Louis to the cool, shaded, arched doorway; 
opening under the rich marble cloister of the court-yard, whero 
a fountain made a delicious bubbling in the centre. She clap|)ed 
her hands—a little negro girl appeared, to whom she gave an 
order, andpiesently two more negroes came in, bringing magni¬ 
ficent oranges and pomegranates, and iced wine and water, on a 
silver tray, covered with a richly-embroidcrcd napkin. He 
would have felt himself in the Alhambra, if he could have felt 
anything but that be was beside Mary. 

‘ Sit down, sit down; you liave proved ^ourself Mary enough 
already by waiting on me. 1 want to look at you, and to hear 
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you. You are not altered!* he cried joyfully, as he drev her 
into the full light. * You have your own eyes, and that’s your 
veiy smile 1 only grown handsomer. That’s all I’ 

She really was. She was a woman to he haiiflsomer at twenty* 
seven than at twenty-one; and with the glow of uiioxpecteil 
bliss over her fine couiitcuaiico, it did not need a lover's eye to 
behold her as something better than beautiful. 

And for her! wlio shall tell the marvel of acarcely-oredited 
Joy, every time slic heard the music of his softly-dropped dis- 
tirmt words, and looked up at the beloved fitco, jwrliaps a little 
less fair, with rather “less of tjie boyish delicacy of feature, but 
moro noble, more ilelined—as soft and sweet as ever, but with 
all the ’ii\decision gone; all that oxjn'CHsion that had at times 
seemed like weakness. He was not the mere lad she had loved 
with a guiding’*inotlierly love, but a man to re.spect and rely 
on—ready, collectecf, dealing with easy coolue.sa with the person 
who had domineerefl oyer that house for ycara He was all, and 
more thaii all,'her fondest fancy had framed; and coming to her 
aid at the inomout of her utmofst diiliculty, brought to her by 
the love whicli slic had not dared to confide in nor encourage! 
No wonder that slie feared to move, lest she should find liei'self 
awakcMied from a'ili\‘am too hup[»y to bust. 

‘ But oh, Jjonis,’ saivl slie, as if it were almost a pledge of 
rijality t<J recollect a A'cxation, ‘ I must tell you fii-st, for it will 
grieve you, and wo did not take pains eiioiigh to keep him out 
of temptation. Tliat ifnha])py runaway clerk— 

‘ Js safe at Callao,’ said Louis, ‘and is to hvlp mo to relca.so ^ 
you from the meshes they liave woven round you. Save for the 
waniing he sent home, 1 could never have shown cause for 
coining to you, Mary, while you-would not summon me. That 
was too bad, you know, since you had tlic consent.* 

* That was only ju.sV at last,* faltered‘Mary. ‘ It was so kind 
of him, for 1 had disapixiinted him so much !* 

*What1 I know, Mary; hisjettcra kept me in a perpetual 
fright for the last year; and not one did you write to ]x>or little 
Clara to comfort us.’ 

‘It was not riglit in mo,* said Mary; *but I thought it might 
be so mucli better for you if you were never ])ut in mind of me. 

1 beg your pardon, Louis.* 

* We should have trusted each other better, if people would 
have let us alone,* said Lguis. * In fact, it w&s trust after all. 

It always came back again, if it were scared away for a moment* 

* Till I began to doubt if I were doing what was kind by 
you,* said Mary. ‘ Oh, that was the most distressing time of all; 
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I tliMight if I wore put of the way, you might begin to 'be 
hajipy, and I tried to leave off thinking about you.’ 

* Am 1 to tliank you)' 

* I could not,—that is the truth of it,’ saitl Mary. * I ^aa 

able to keep you out of niy mind enough, I hope, for it not 
to bo wrong; but as to putting any ono else there—1 was forced 
at last to tell poor ])apa so, when he w'tmted to send for Mr. 
Ward; and then—lie said that if you had been as constant, ha 
supposed it must be, and ho hojxxl we should bo happy; and ho 
said you had been a pet of iny luotlicr, and that ijord*Oriiier»- 
field had been a real friend to her. it was so kind of him, for 
1 know it would have been the greatest relief to his mind to leave 
things in Mr. Ward’s charge.’ • 

Mary had been so much obliged to be continually mention¬ 
ing her father, that, tliougli the loss was /itilf vyry recent, sho 
was liabituated to 8j:>cak of him with finuiiess; and it was an 
extreme satisfaction to tell all her sorrows, and all the little 
softening incidents, to Louis. Mr. Punsouby hfld strt>wn much 
affection and gratitude to her‘during tlio few'closing days of his 
illness, and had manifested some tokens of reiHaitance for his 
past life; but there had been so much pain and toqNir, that thero 
hod been little sjiaco for reflection, and (he lo^g pi’ovious decline 
had not been accepted as a warning, f’erliaps the intensity of 
Mary’s prayers had been returned into lier bosom, in the strong 
blindness of filial love; fur as she dwelt fondly on the few signii 
of better things, the narration fell mourhfully on Louis’s eaar, an 
that of an unhopeful deathbed. 

An exceeding unwillingness to coiitem[dafo death, had pre¬ 
vented Mif. Ponsonby frpm making a new will, lly one made 
many yean back, he had left the whole of his property, without 
exception, to his daughter, his first wife Jiaving been provided 
for by her marriage settlements; and now, with* charaoteristio 
indolence and selfbhness, he had deferred till too late the securing 
any provision for his Limenian wife; and only when l(e found 
himself dying, had he said to Mary, * You will take care to 
provide for poor Rosita 1* 

So Mary had found herself heiress to a share in the miserably- 
involved a^rs of Dynevor and Ponsonby; and as soon as sho 
could think of the future at all, hod foriued the design of set¬ 
tling Bosita in a convent with a pension, and going herself to 
England. 

But Bosita was not easily to be induced to give up her gaictifiii 
for a convent life; and, moreover, there was absolutely such a 
want of ready money, that Mary did iiof see how to get home, 
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thougli EobBon assui’ed her there was quite enough to live upon 
as they were at present. Nor was it possible to dispose of tho 
niiiKw and other property without Mr. Dynevor’s consentj and 
he' might not bo in a state to give it. 

The next stroke was young Madison’s sudden disappearance, 
and the declaration by Itobson that he had carried off a great 
deal of pro]>crty—a disappointment to her even greater than 
the loss. Hobson was profuse in compliments and attentions, 
but continually deferred the statement of afliiirs that ho had 
promised; and Mary could not bear to accept the help of Mr. 
Ward, tho only person at hand able and willing to assist her. 
She had ^tlnst grown desperate, and, resolved to have something 
positive torwrite to Mr. Dynevor, as well as not to go on living 
without knowing her means, she had insisted on Hobson bring* 
ing his nocoui)ts. 

^hc knew just enough to bo dissatisfied w-ith his vague 
statements; and tho more he praised her stigacity, the more she 
saw that Oio wsfe taking advantage of her ignorance, which he 
])r(5snmcd to he far greater than it really was. At the very 
inonu'nt when she was m(>.st pcrsiiaded of his treachery, and 
felt tho most lonely and desolate—when ho was talking 
iinently, and she \vas seeking to rally her spirits, and discover 
tho 2 )ath of riglit judgment, where the welfare of so many 
was couebrned—it was then that Fitrjocclyu’s voice was in her 
car. 

She had scarcely explained to Louis wdiy his comiug was, if 
possible, doubly and trebly welcome, wbon tlnJ negro admitted 
anotber guest, whom Kosita received much as she had done his 
predecessor, only with less curiosity. Mary rose, blushing 
deeply, aud cro.ssing the room bold* out lior band, and said 
simply, but with soqictliing of apology, * Mr. Ward, this is 
Ix>rd Fitzjocclyu.’ 

Mr. Ward raised his eyes to her face for one moment. *I 
undei'stond,' ho said, in a low, net quito steady voice. * It is 
well. NVill you jmesent me V he added, as though collcoting 
himself like a bravo man after a blow. 

*Here my kindest friend,’she said, as she conducted him to 
Louis, aud tliey shook hands in tho very manner she wished to 
see, learning mutual esteem from her tone and each otheFs 
as})ect 

* 1 am sorry to have intruded,* said Mr. Ward. * I came in 
tho hope Uiat you might find some means of making mo of use 
to you ; and, perhaps, I may yet be of some assistance to Lord 
Fitqocelyn.* • 

lie oufoi'ced the proposal with so much cordiality, and 
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sliowed so plainly that it would be his chief pleasure and eon* 
eolation to do anything for Miss Pousonby, that they did not 
scruple to take him into their counsels; and Mary looked oil 
with exulting wonder at tlie ability and readiness displayed by 
Louis in the discussion of business details, cyeu with a man 
whoso profession they were. In remote space, almost beyond 
memory, save to enhance the present joy, of full reliance, was 
the old uncomfortable sense of his leaning too much upon her. 
To have him acting and tliinking for her, and with one touch 
carrying off her whole burthen of care, was comfort*nnd glad¬ 
ness beyond what she liad even devised in imagination. The 
only drawback, besides comiiiission for Mr. Ward, was the shock 
of hearing of the extent of the treachery of llob^ipn, in whom 
licr father had trusted so implicitly, and to whom ho had shown 
so much favour. . , 

They agreed that they would go to the Consul, and concert 
measures ; Mary only begging that Hobson nnglit not bo hardly 
dealt with j and they went away, leaving Her t# her over¬ 
whelming happineas, which ibegan to beconft incredible as soon 
as Louis was out of sight. 

By-and-by, he came back to the evening meal, when Bosita 
appeared, with her uncovered hair jn t\fo long, iinorlorncd 
tresses, plaited, and hanging doivn* on csich shoulder, and 
an*ayed in black robes, which, by their weight nnd*coarscnoss, 
rcCialled Eiustem fashions of mourning, which Spain derivotl 
frrjin the Moors. She attempted a little Spanisli talk with El 
Viscoiulc, much to his inconvenienco, though he was too joyous 
not to be doubly good-natured, especially as ho pitied her, and 
regarded*hcr as a very })crplexing charge newly laid on him, 

lie had time to tell Mary that he was to sleep at the Con- 
snl’s, whence he hiid sent a note and a yiessongcr to fetch Tom 
M.^dison, since it nppehred that the prosecution, the rumour of 
which had frightened the poor fellow away, had not been 
actually set on foot before he decam])ed; and even jf it had 
been, there were many under worse imputotions at largo in the 
Peruvian Republic. 

Fitzjocelyn had appointed that Robson should call on him 
early in the morning, and, if he failed to detect liim, intended 
to confront him with Madison before the Consul, when there 
could be little doubt that his guilt would be brought home to 
him. He found that the Consul and Mr. Ward had both con¬ 
ceived a bad opinion of Robson, and had wondered at ^he 
amount of confidence reposed in him; whereas Madison had 
been remarked as a young man of mdre than average intelli- 
genoe and steadiness, entirely free from that vice of gambling 
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wliicli was the banc of all classes in Spanish South America. 
Mary siglicd as she heard Louis speak so innocently of * all 
classes’—it was too true, as he vould find to his cost, when he 
cunic to look into their affairs, and learn what Hosita had 
Hfiuandercd. Next, he asked about the other clerk, Ford, of 
whom Mary knew very little ; except that she had heard 
Hobson mention to l^er father, when preparing to set out for 
(jluayaquilf that in the consequent press of business he had en¬ 
gaged a new assistant, who had conic from Kio as servant to a 
travellerc She had Hom.ctjincs heard Hobson speak in praise of 
bis acc^ui^ition, and cicalt him aljovc Madison; and once or 
twice she had seen him, and fancied him like some one whom 
she had kqown somewhere ; but she had for many months 
seldom left her father’s room, and know little of what jiasscd 
Liiyoud it. ^ * 

J iouis took his leave early, os he had to examine his prize, the 
pocket-book, and make up his case before confronting Hobson ; 
and ho told Mai'y that he should refrain from seeing her on the 
morrow until the'* tug of war ifliould be over.’ ‘Mr. Wan I 
promises to come to help me,’ ho luhled.* ‘ Really, Mary, I 
never saw a more generous or coiisideratc pci'sou. I am con¬ 
stantly on the jKiiftt of ]>ogging his pardon.’ 

‘ I must thank him soiue wuy or other,’ said Mary ; * his for- 
bcnratico has been beautiful. I only wish be would have be¬ 
lieved me, fur 1 altvays told him the jilain truth. It would 
have spared him something; but^ nobody would trust my ac¬ 
count of you.’ • 

The morning came, and with it Madison; but patient as 
Fitzjoeelyu usually w’as, ho was extremely annoyed At finding 
his jireoLous timo wasted by Hobson’s d6lay in keeping his a|)- 
])ointmcut After allowing for difl’ering clocks, for tropical 
habits, and every other* imaginable excuse for unpunctuality, he 
decided tliat there must have been some mistake, and set off to 
call at the counting-house. , 

.A blabk porter opened the door, and he stepped forward into 
the inner room, where, leaning hizily back before a desk, smok¬ 
ing a cigar aver his newspaper, arrayed in a loose white jacket, 
with open throat and slippered feet, reposed a gentleman, much 
transformed from the spinice butler, but not difficult of reco¬ 
gnition. He started to his feet with equal alacrity and conster¬ 
nation, and bowed, not comjnitting liimself until* he should see 
w'hether he were actually known to his lordship. Fitigocelyn 
was in too great haste to pause on this matter, and quickly ac¬ 
knowledging the salutation, as if tliat of a stranger, demanded 
where Mr. Hobson was. 
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Ill gonuine surprise and alarm, Ford exclaimed that he had 
not seen him ; he thought he was gone to meet his lordship at 
the Consular residence. Ko ! could ho bo at his own house t 
It was close by, and tho question was asked, but the Sefior 
Robsou had gono out in the' very early morning. Ford looked 
paler and paler; and while Louis said bp would go and inquire 
for him at Mi&s Ponsonby’s, offered to go down to tho ConsuVa 
to see if ho had arrived there in the lucautimo. 

hlary came to meet Louis in the so/a, saying that sho was 
afriiid that they had not shown suflicient consideration for poor 
Dona Rosa, who really had feeling ; shh had gone early to her 
convent, and had not yet I’oturned, though she had boon absent 
two hours. ^ • 

Louis had but just explained his per|>lexlty and vexation, 
when tho old negro Xavier caino in with Idliks of alarm, beg¬ 
ging to know whether La Sciiora wei'c come in, and excusing 
himself for having lost sight of her. Sho hud pot gone to tho 
convent., but to the cathedral; and ho, kneeliug in y>o crowded 
nave while she passed on to* one of the side chapels, liad not 
seen her again, atfll, after waiting fur beyond tho usual duration 
of her devotions, bad supposed that sho had gone home unat¬ 
tended. • 

As he finished his stoiy, there was a summons to Lord Fitz- 
jocclyn to speak to Mr. Ford ; and on Mary’s desiring that he 
should be admitted, he came forward, exclaiming, * My Lord, ho 
has not been at the Consul's I 1 bcg*to state that he has tho 
keys of all tlio valuables at the ofiicc; nothing is in my 
ciiargo.’ 

Louis Cuimcd to consult Mary ; but, os if a horrible idea had 
come over her, she was already speeding through tho door of 
the qtiadra, and appearing there again in a few seconds, she 
beckoned him, with ft countenance ot intense dismay, and 
whispered under her breath, * Louis ! Liouis! her jewels are 
gone! Poor thing 1 poor thjpg ! what will become of her!’ 

Mary had more reasons for her frightful suspicion than she 
w'ould detain him to hear. Robson, always polite, bad been 
especially so to the young Limenian; she had been much left to 
his society, and Mary had more than once fancied tliat they 
were more at ease in her own absence. Sho was ccidain that 
the saifa y maydo had been frequently employed to enable 
Rosita to enjoy dissipation, whep her husband’s condition 
would have rendered her public appearance impossible; and at 
die Opera or on the Alameda, Robson might have had every 
opportunity of paying her attention, and forwarding her 
amusements. There could be no doubt tliat she had understood 
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more of tlieir ])lan8 than had been supposed, had warned him, 
and sliorcd his flight. 

Pursuit, capture, and a nunneiy, would be far greater kind> 
nes.. to the poor childish being, than leaving her to the mercy 
of a runaway swindler; and all measures were promptly 
tiikcn. Ford throwing himself into the chase with greater 
ardour and indignation than even Madison ; for he had trusted 
to Hobson's grand professions that ho could easily throw dust 
into tlic young Lord’s inexperienced eyes, come off with flying 
colours, (Mid protect his subordinate. If he had changed hb 
mind since the Seuora'sVarning, he had not thought it necessary 
to inform his confederate; and Ford was not only furious at 
the desortipn, but anxious to make a merit of his zeal, and 
encouraged by having ns yet se<!U no sign that he was reco¬ 
gnised. 

llegardlcss of heat and fatigue, Fitzjocolyn, Mr. Ward, and 
the two clerks, were indefatigable throughout the day; but it 
was not tV/1 iicAr sunset that a Spanish agent of Mr. Ward's 
brought back evKlcnce that a Linieiiiaii lady and English 
gentleman had been hastily married hy a Village padre in the 
early morning; and IMadisou shortly after cainc from Callao, 
having traee«l .suc'n a pair to an American vessel, which was 
long since out of hark<uir. It was well that the pocket- 
book had'been saved, for it contained securities to a large 
nmount, which Hobson, after showing to IMury to satisfy her, 
doubtless intended to keep in hand for such a start as the 
jirescnt. Without it, ho had contrived, as Madison know, to 
secure (puio sufficient to remove any anxieties as to Doha Bosa 
owning a fair share of her late husband’s property. 

I’ho day of terrible anxiety made it a relief to Maiy to have 
any certainty, tlunigh she was infinitely shocked at the tidings, 
which Louis conveyed to her at once. Mi's. Willis, whom Mr. 
Ward liad sent to be her companion, went to her brother in 
the outer room, and left the lovers alone in the quadra^ where 
Mary could freely express her grief and disappointment, her 
sorrow fur the insult to her father, and her apprehensions for 
the poor fugitive herself, whom she loved enough to lament for 
exceedingly, and to rccal cveiy excuse that could be found in a 
w'retchcd education, a misemblo state of society, a childish 
mind, and religion presented to her in a form that did nothing 
to make it less childish. n 

Mary’s first recovery from the blow was shown by her 
remembering how fatigued and heated Louis must bo; and 
when she h(^ given oi'^rs for refreshment for him, and had 
thus resumed somethiuji nf her ordinary frame, he sat looking 
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&t her anTiiously, and presently said, *And what will you do 
next, Maryl’ 

* I cannot tell. Mrs. Willis and Mrs.-have both been 

asking me very kindly to come to them, but I cannot let Mrs. 
Willis stay with mo away from her children. Yet it seems 
hard on Mr. Ward that you should bo coming to mo there. I 

suppose I must go to Mrs.-; but I waited to consult you. 

1 bad I'athcr be at home, if it were right.' 

* It may easily bo made right,’ quietly said Louis. 

* How V asked Mary. 

* 1 find,’ ho continued, * that tho wh^o aHair may ho easily 
settled, if you will give mo authority.’ 

* I thought I had given you authority to act in my name.* 

* It might bo simplified.’ 

♦Shall I sign my name?’ , ** • 

* Yes—once—to make inino yours. If yotir claims are mine, 
1 can take much better c^tre of the Dyiicvor interest.’ 

Mary rested her cheek on her hand, and lotted at him with 
her grave steady face, not very much discomposed after the iii.st 
glimpse of his incaiiiiig. 

‘ Will you, Mary 1’ 

‘You know 1 will,’ .sl>e said. ^ • 

‘ Then there is no time to ho lost: Let it be to>inori*ow. 
Yes'—going on in tho quiet deliberate tone that ftmde it so 
difficult to interrupt him —* then 1 could,*in my own [terson, 
negotiate for the siilo of the mines. 1 find there is uii uHer 
that Robson kv])t secret. I could wiml np tho accounts, see 
what can bo saved for the Northwold people, and take you safe 
home by the end of a fortnight.' 

* Oh, Louis !’ cried Mary, almost sobbing, ‘ this will not do, 
I cannot entangle you in our ruiiioii.s affiiirs.* , 

' lubufficient objtKitions are consent^ said Louis, smiling. 
‘ Do y>u trust me, Mary f 

* It is of no use to ask.* • 

‘You think I am not to 1)c trusted with nffiiirs tTiat have 
become my own? I believe I am, Mary. You know I must do 
my utmost for tlio Dynevors j and I assure you I see my way. 
I have no reasonable doubt of clearing off all future liabilities. 
You mean to let me arrange?’ 

‘Yes; but —* 

‘Then wby*not obviate all awkward situations at oi.cef 

‘l^ly father 1 Yon should not ask it, Louis.' 

* I would not hasten you, but for the sake of my own iiithcr, 
Mary. He is growing old, and I could not have left him for 
•ny^ing but the hope of bringing him his own chosen daughter* 
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1 want you to help mo take care of him, and we muat not leave 
him alone to the long evenings and cold winds.* 

Mary was yiehling—' I must not keep you from him,’ she 
iai(l, ‘ but to-morrow—a Sunday, too —* 

*Ah I Mary, do you want gaiety? No; if wo cannot have 
it in a holy ]>lacc, let it at locust have the consecration of the 
day—let us have fifty-two wedding-days a year instead of one. 
Indeed, I would not prcs.s you, but that 1 could bike care of 
you so much better; and it is not as if our acquaintance had 
not begun—how long ago—twenty-seven years, 1 think ?’ 

‘ Settle it a.s you like/ she nianagcil to say, with a great Hood 
of tears—but what soft bright tears! ‘ I trust vou.’ 

He sjiw .sko wanted solitude ; ho only stayed for a few words 
of cttrnc.st thank.s, and the assurance that secrecy and quietness 
would be best assured by speed, ‘ 1 will come Isick/ he .said, 
‘when I have seen to the arrangement. And there is one thing 
1 must do first—one poor fellow who must not bo left in sus¬ 
pense any h)ngcr.’ 

Tired as ho ought to have been, ho lightly crossed the snia to 
the room appropriated to business, where he had desired tlie two 
clerks to w.ait for him, and wljere 'I’om ^ladison stood against 
the wall, with foltled a*Miis, while Ford lounged in a di.seii- 
gaged attitude on a cliaif, but rose alert and n'-spcctful at his 
ujipcarauce. 

Louis asked one or tw'o nece,ssary qne.stious on tlie custotly 
of the oftico for the night and ensinng day, and Ford made 
repeated ius.surauco3 that nothing would bo fouhd missing that 
had been left in his charge. ‘ J believe j'ou, Mr. Oelaford,’ said 
Filzjocelyn, qiiietly. ‘ I do not think the lower .s'pecies of fraud 
was ever in vour style.* 

• V 

Delaford tried to open his lips, but visibly shook. Louis 
answered, what he hud hot yet sjud, ‘ I do not intend to expose 
you. 1 think you had what excuse neglect am give, and unle.s.s 
I should, bo called on conscientiously to speak to your character, 

I shall leave you to make a new one.’ 

Delaford began to staminer out tliank.s, and promi.ses of 
explaining the wliolo of Hobson’s peculations (little ho knew 
the whole ot them). 

‘There is one earnest of your return to sincerity that I 
require,’ said Louis, * Explain .at once the degree of youi 
acquaintance with Charlotte Arnold.’ 

Tom Madison still stood moody—affecting not to hear. 

‘ Oh I my Lonl, I did not know that you were interested ic 
that young pci'son.’ " 
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* I am interested where innocence ])a.i been maiigned,* said 
Louis, sternly. 

* I am sure, my Loi'd, nothing has ever passed at which tlie 
most particular need take umbrage,’ exclaimed Delaford. *' If 
Mr. Madison will recollect, 1 mciitiotted nothing as the most 
fastidious need— 

Mr. Madison would hot hoar. 

* You only inferred that she liad not bccti insensible to your 
attractions V 


* Why, indeed, my T^ord, I flutter mystdf that in nty time I 
have had the happlne&s of nht being unpfeasiiig to the sex,' said 
Delaford, with a sigh and a simper. 

* It is a mortifying question, bilt you owe it young 

woman to answer, whether She gave you any encoiiragoincnt’ 

‘No, my Lord. I must confers that ^he al^vays sjtoke «»f 
n previous attachment, and diisliod my curlier hopes to tiie 


gi'ound. 

‘And the book of pOeins! Mow came that* to he in your 


Delaford confessAl that it bad bccTi a liltlc trilmio, returned 
Upon his hands by the young lady in question, 

‘ One question more, Mr. Delaford : wliat yas the fact as to 
her lending you means for yOnr voyage t’ 

Delaford was not easily brought to confession on tills lioad; 
but he did at length own that he had ^onc in grc'at distress to 
Charlotte, and had ap[)caled to her bounty, and distinctly 
acknowledged that it wa.s not in tiie capacity of suitor; in 
fact, as be ended by declaring, he had the pleasure of ^saying 
tlwt there was uo young pci'son whom ho esteemed more highly 
than Mbs Arnold, and that she had never given him the least 
encouragement, such as need distre.ss the happy man who had 
secured her aiTcctibns. • 


The happy man did not move till Delaford liad left the room, 
when Louis walked up to him .and said, ‘ I can further 1^11 you, 
of my own knowledge, that that good girl refused large wagei^ 
and a lady's-maid’s place, partly becanse she would not live in 
the same house with that man } and she has worked on with a 
faithful affection and constancy, beyond all praise, as the single 
servant of Mr. and Mrs. Frost iH their distress.* 


* Don't talk to mo, my Lord,' cried Tom, turning away; ‘Tm 
the most unhappy man in the world !* 

‘ 1 did not ask yon to shake hands with Delaford to-night. 
Vott will another day. He is only a vain coxcomb, and treated 
you to a little of bis conceit, with, perhaps, a taste of spite at a 
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successful rival; but he has only shown you what a possession 
you have in her.' 

* You don't know wliat Fve done, my Lord. I have written 
her a letter that she can never for;;^ive !’ 

*You don’t know what I’ve done, Tom. I posted a letter 
by the mail just starting from Callao—a letter to Mr. Frost, 
with a hint to Charlptto that you were labouring uiulcr a littlo 
delusion; I knew, from your first narration, that Ford could bo 
no other than rny old friend, shorn of his beuius.’ 

‘ That letter—still muttered Tom. 

* She’ll forgive, and like you all the hotter for having afforded 
her a catastroj)hc. Torn. You may write by the next mail; 
unless, wliat is better still, you come home with us by the same, 
and speak for yoiu’self. If I am your master then, I'll give you 
the holiday. Yes, Tom, it was important to mo to clear up 
your countenance, for 1 want to bcsj)eak your services to-morrow 
os my friend.’ 

* My Lo^d !’ tried Tom, ngliast. * If you do require any siicli 
service, thougli I riiouhl not iiav6 thought it, there are many 
nearer yemrown rmik, ollicei-s and gcntleincif, fitter for an affair 
of the kind. I luner know anything about fire-arms, since I 
gave up poaching.' 

‘ Indeed, Tom, I am very far from intending to dispense with 
your servijes, I want you to guitle mo to i>rocuro the requned 
weapon! ’ 

‘fcJurely,’ said Tom, w’itU a de(‘p, reluctant sigh, *you never 
crossed the Istliimii without one 1' 

‘ Yes, indeed, I did ; I never saw the parly there whom 1 
should have liked to challenge in this way. Why,‘'roni, did 
you really think 1 had come out to Peru to fight a duel on a 
tSundiiy morning?’ 

‘Thai’s what comes of living in this sort of place. Duels arc 
meat and drink to the people here,’ said Tom, ashamed and re¬ 
lieved, * and there have been those who told mo it was all that 
was wanting to make mo a gentleman. But in what capacity 
niQ I to serve you, n)y Lord V 

* In the first place, tell nio where I may procure a wetlding- 
ring 1 Yea, Tom, that’s the weapon I Ufou’ve no objection to 
being my friend in that capacity ?’ 

Tom’s astonished delight went beyond the bounds of expres¬ 
sion, and therefore was compressed into an almoct grim ‘What¬ 
ever you will, my Lordbut two hot tears were gushing from 
his eyes. lie dashed them away, and added, ‘ What a fool 1 
a.n 1 You'll believe r..o, my Lord, though I can't speak, that, 
though there may be many nearer and more your equals. 
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lbere*8 none on earth more glad and hai)py to see you so, than 
myself/ 

* I belieTe it^ indeed, Tom; shake hands, to wish ino joy i T 
am right glad to have one here from Ornun'sficld, to make it 
more home>like. For, though it is a hurry at last, you can 
guess what she has been to me frpm tho first. Kiiowitig her 
thoroughly has been one of tho many, nuujy hciiofits that Feruy 

'dell conferred on mo/ 

There was no time for more than to enjoin silence. Louis 
had to hurry to the Consul and tho Chaplain, and to overcome 
their astonislimcnt. 

On the other hand, Mary was, as usual, .seeking and recover¬ 
ing the balance of her startled .spirits in her own eli.'fmher. Sho 
saw tho matter wisely and slmjtly, and had fpU <‘on(i<lenco in 
Louis, with such a yearning for liis })rotoation tlmt, it may he, 
tho strange suddenness of the proposal cost lier tho less. Sho 
came forth and announced her intention to Mrs. Willis, who 
was inclined to resent it us derogatory to tho dignity flf woman¬ 
hood, and the privileges of a bride; but JMafy smiled and an¬ 
swered that, ' when he had taken so much trouble for Tier, sho 
could not give him any more by things of that sort. »S]ic must 
be as little in his way as possible/ • * 

And Mrs. Willis siglicd, and pitied her, hut was glad that 
she should be off her poor brother’s mind as soon fuj might bo, 
and was glad to resign her task of chapeyoning her. 

Only three persona beyond tho Consul’s family knew what 
was a^ut to ha|tpeu, when Miss Poftsonhy, in li<,*r ili'cp mi>tirn- 
ing, attended the morning service in the large l»all at the 
sul-house; ‘and such eyes as were directed towards the hamlsorrio 
stranger, only gazrKl at the unw'onted spectacle of an English 
nobleman, not with tho more eager curlysity that would have 
been attached to him htiid all been known. * * 

Mr. Ward lingered a few moments, and begged for one word 
with Miss Ponsonby. She could not but comply, and canic to 
meet him, blushing, but composed, in iliat sinqdc, frank kind* 
ness which only wished to soften the disappointment 

* Mary,**he said,' 1 am not come tp harass you. I liave done 
■o long enough, and I would not have tormented you, but on 
that one head 1 did not do justice to your judgment 1 see 
now how vain my hope was. 1 am glad to have met him—I 
ami^iad to know how worthy of you he is, and to Ll^vo seen 
you in such handa* 

* You are very kind to speak so,* said Mary. 

•Yes, Mary, I could not have borneUo }»art with you, if 1 
wcjfe not convinced that he is a good man as well as mi abU 
• n u 
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man. I might have known that you w'ould not choose other¬ 
wise. 1 shall see your name among tho great ladies of the land. 
1 came to say something else. 1 wished to thank you for the 
many happy hours I have spent with you, though you never for 
a moment trifled with me. It was 1 who deceived myself 
Good-hyo, Mary. Perhaps you will write to my sister, and let 
licr know of your arrival.’ 

‘I will write to you, if you please,* said Maiy. 

‘It will bo a great jdeasure,’ he .said, ca^lC 8 tl 3 ^ * And will 
you let hie bo of iiiiy^use in my i»ower to you and Lord Fitz- 
jocel> 11 V 

‘ lri(l«'(; 4 , 1 , wo shall be most grateful. You have been a most 
kind aind 'rorbeiiring frit'iid. 1 sliould like to know that you 
w'crc lijijipy,’ {?aiij M.»ry, lingering, and hardly knowing wliat to 
say. •• 

‘My little nieces are fond enough of their uncle. My sister 
wants me. lii^ short, you jiced not vex younself about me. 
Stuno clay' when I am an old man, I may come and bring you 
r.ews of Lima. ' !Meanw'hilc, you will sometimes wear this 
bracelet, and remember that ^ou have an old friend. I shall 
call on liord Fityjocelyn at the olliee to-mon'ow, and see if we 
ran find any olue4,o Hobson’s retreat. Good-bye, ami blessings 
on you, .Mary.’ 

l^lary rejuiiu'd T.nuis, to speak to Itim of the kind and nohlo 
man who so generou>ly and resolutely bore the wreck of his 
hojies. They walked up and down together in the cool shade 
of the irees in the ConMil’s garden, and they taTlced of tho uuscl- 
lishness which st'cmed to take aw’ay tho smart from the wound 
of di.^app<*intment. 'J’hev .sjioko sometimes, but the day was 
for the most part spent in the sweetness of pensive, happy 
silence, musing with fnll hearts over this crowning of their long 
ileferreJ hopes, and not without piiiyerthat the same pi'otccting 
Hand might guide them, as they should walk together through 
life. , * 

Hy-and-by Mary dis-aiij^eared. Slie would perhaps have pre- 
fcrml h(T. ordinary dress—but tho bridal white scorned to her 
to be due berth to I^iouis, and to the solemn rite and mysteiy; 
and 'when tho time eamc, she met him, in her plain white 
muslin and long veil, confined hy a few sprays of real orange 
Rowel'S, beneath which her calmly noble face was seen, simple 
and collected as ever, forgetting in her eamestntss all adjuncta 
that might have been embamissiug or distressing. 

The largo hall was darkening with twilight, and the flowers 
and branclics that decked it showed graoefnlly in the subdue*! 
light. Prayer and praise had lately echoed there, and Louis 
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find Mary could feol that Ho vfas with them wdio Mes‘<t*d the 
j.air at Cana, far di^tant as they were from their own church— 
their own homo. Yes, the Church, tlieir mother, their 4pino, 
w*w with them in her sacred ritual and her choice nlcssing*, and 
their consciences were free from self-will, or self-nh'asiiig, such 
ns would have put far from them the precious gifts promised 
in the name of their J.ord, • 

When it was t)ver, and they first raised their eyra to ono 
another’s face.s, each bcludd in the other a look of entire thank- 
iul content, not the less perfect bciauso it was grave and 
[leaceful. * 

' I think mamma would be quite happy,’ said Many. 


ClfAri’Kll XLV. 

THE MAUVEL OF rUl’.U. 

• 

Tupi, Angelina, ever ilvnr, 

Aly cliarmi r, turn Ui n’n 
Tliy own, Uiy lun^-lost JMwin hero, 

i!e.storml lu love* iiiid IIkm;. - GoADSSIIi ll. 

• • 

L ord ORMKRSFTKLD sat nlono in the library, where the 
fire burnt more fiir the wiko* of ehoerfuliie.ss than (»f warmth. 
His eyes were weaiy with reading, aiql, taking off his sjK'ctaclps, 
he turned his chair away from the table, and sat gazing i>ito tlio 
fire, giving aurficnco to dreamy thoughts. 

He massed the aiinny face ever j)roinj)t to watch his mooils, 
and find or make time for the cheerful word or desultory chat 
which often broke and refreshed drier occupation. He remem¬ 
bered when ho had hardly tolerated (Jjo gl:i-ns o^f flowers, the 
scraps of drawing, thc'unhusincsslike books at his Kfjii’stsnd of tijc 
table; but the room looked dull without them innv, and he waa 
ready to own the value of the grace and finish of lifi*, Jiindering 
the daily task from absorbing tlio whole man, as had been the 
case with himself in middle life. 

Somew’hat of the calm of \)ld age had begun to fall on the 
Karl, and he had latterly been wont to think more deeply. 
These trifles could not have spoken to his heart Siive fur their 
connexion with his son ; and even Louis’s tastes would have 
worn out with habit, had it not been for the radiance perma¬ 
nent in his own mind, namely, tlio thankful, adoring love Uiat 
finds the true brightne.s3 in * whatsoever things are pure, what¬ 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever tliiugs are of g*>od report.* 
This spirit it was which had kci»t his heart fresh, his Kjdrit 

H M.i! 
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yoiiiliful. atid changed constitutional versatility into a power of 
hearty adaptation to the least congenial tastes. 

Ceutleness, afTection, humility, and refinement were in his 
nature. Mrs. Frost had trained these qualities into the l>oauty 
of Chrmtian graces; and Mi"S. Fonsonhy and her daughter hud 
taught him to bring las high principles to supply that which 
wjus wanting. Indolence of will, facility of disposition, un¬ 
steadiness of purpose, inconsiderate impulses without ]torseve- 
rauco, had all Inibdconed an inherent weakness, whitdi the Kail’s 
cure, ambUion, bad beep powerless to remedy ; but duty had 
been elfectnal in drawing strength out of what had been feeble 
by nature. ^ It was religion that had niade .a man of Louis; 
and Ids fatlter saw and owiuid il, no huiger ns nierelv tho 
woman’s guide in lif(!, and the man’s iN'souriv ehiclly in death, 
to he r(;.spt!etedrfin(t nit'derately att'Mided to, but never so as to 
interfere unreasonably with the world. No; lie liad learnt 
that it was the only sure and sound moving sjo ing: he knew' it 
as Ids son’s Strengthening, hrightening thread of life; ami began 
to perceive iliat his own c»iurse might liavo been less gloomy 
and less har.'.h, dev«iul of .such dark slnindsl’bad lie held tho 
light clue. Tho emitrast brought baek some line's whieli, W'ith- 
<»ut inarlving,he lam heard Louis and his aunt reading together; 
and, albeit little w'ont to* look into Ids son’s books, he w:is so 
iinii'h liannled bv the rlutlim that he rose and searelied them 
:)ut— 

Yt'd, mark him will, yi' roUl aiitl j'rouil, 

Jirwililt-rt'd in a heartli“'<s crowd, « 

feitailing and turning pal'j 

At rumour's niij^rv ilin; , 

Ifo Rtorm can now .tsdail 
The charm ho i»oars withih. 

Rcjniciii;; still, and doing good, 

^ And with tne thought of Uud imbued, 

No glare of high estate, 

N t) gloom of woe or want, 

^ The radiance may ahako. 

Where llc.iVcu deiights to haunt. 

The description W'ont to his heart, so well did it agree with 
Louis. Yet there was a sad feeling, for tho .South American 
tiudl had been some days due, and lie had nut heard of his son 
since he wa.s about to laud at Callao. Five months was a long 
ubsence; and a.s the chances of failure, disappointment, clitnato, 
disease, and shipwreck arose before liim, he marvelled at him¬ 
self for hiiving consented to peril his sole treasure, and even 
laucied that a solittiry, childless old age might be the penalty in 
store for having waited to be led heavenward by his son. 

It was seldom that the Earl gave way ; and, reproaching him- 
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for his weakness, he roused liiinsolf and rang iho hell for 
better light. There was a movement in the Innist*, and for some 
iiioinoat.s the bell not answered ; hut presently the door 
was fipeiied. 

* Ilring tho other lamp.* 

* Ych, my Lord.’ 

The slow, soft voice diil not belong to Frampton. ]To,started 
up, and there stood Louis ! 

‘ My dear father,’ lie said; and Lord Ormersfiehl grasped 
his sou's liand, and laid ilio other hai^d on his shoulder, but 
durst ask no quostinns, for tho sj>eedy return seemctl to be¬ 
speak iliat he had failed. He looked in Jyouis’s fae^ and Siiw it 
full of emotion, with dew on the eyelashes; but suddenly a 
sweet archness gleainetl in the eyes, and steadied his trem¬ 
bling lip t<t say w'ith a smile, • • 

‘ Lady Fit/jocelyn!’ • 

And that very moment IMary was in I^)rd Ormcrsfiehl's 
arms. . * 

‘ My children! jny dear chihlren, haj>py at last! God Idea* 
you I This is all T ever wido'd I’ 

He held a liatid of each, and looked from ono to the other 
till Mary turned away to hide her tejurs ofj*>y; and Louis, with 
his e\e.s .'•till moist, began tailing, to give her time lo recover. 

‘ You will I'nrgiv** nnr not writing'< WJe. hunled ibis mom- 
ing, found the la^t mail was md eom^' in, and conid not help 
coining on. We knew you wonhl be anxious, and thought you 
would not niiiiTl the smldonncss.* 

‘No, indeed,’ said his father; ‘if all surju-ises were like this 
one ! Lilt you are tlic*lo.scr, Mary. 1 am afraid this is not tho 
rtveptiou for a hride*!' 

‘Mary has dispensed with much that^belongs to a bride,’said 
Louis. ‘.See Inue !’ and, seizing her Iniml, ho began filing off 
her glove, till she did it for liini; ‘ did you over see such a 
wedding-ring?—a great, soHd thing of I'eruviau goW, with a 
Spanish posy inside !’ • 

‘ I like it,’ said jMary; ‘ it shows—* 

* Wliat you are worth, eh,"Mary? Well! hero we are! It 
•eeins real at la-st! And you, father, have you been well 1’ " 

‘ Yes, well indeed, now I have you botli 1 lint how camo 
you so quickly 1 You never brought her across the Isthmus V 
‘ Indeed I ’did. She would come. It was her first act of 
rebellion; for wc were not going to let you meet tho frosts 
alone—the October frosts, I mean; I Lope the Dynevor Frosts 
are all right ?’ * 

^ Framptou was here seen at tho open door, doubtful whether 
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t<i iiilrinli*; yet, iinpollcd by iicccshity, 113 he caught Filzjoco- 
lyn’rt rye, lie, hrsitating, said— 

‘My L»)ril, the Sjmii.slt <,'rnllrnifiTi !* 

‘'I’lio gro:il<‘st iriuiuiih el’niy life I’ crirrl Louis, actu:\»ly claj>- 
ping Ins haiula together witli ocstacy, to the butlers cxtrcniU 
ustonisliincnt. 

‘ Why, Fmtnjdon, tloii't you know liiin f 

‘ hly Ijord !!!’ 

‘ Let me introduce you, th<‘n, to—Mr. Thomas I^fadison f 
and, as Frampton still stood perplexed, looking ut the fine 
foreign-looking umn, who was ke<;j»ing in the background, 
busied with the luggagi;, I.ouis continued, ‘You cannot credit 
such a iiiarvi^] of J’eru !* 

‘Young JNLulison, my Lord!’ repeated Frampton, slowly 
coming to his 

‘ No other. ,lfe has done T,.ady Fitzjocelyn and all of us in¬ 
finite service,’ eontinin'd Jjouis, (jnickly, to ]>rcvent JMadison’s 
reception fifcin rflviving a lall in proportion to the grandeur of 
tho lirat impression: ‘Jle is to s?ay here for a short time be¬ 
fore going to his appointnuait at IJristol, in Mr, Ward’s counting- 
hou.se, with a salary of i.T80. 1 sliall be luticli obliged if you 

will make him welfome.’ 

And, ret\irniiig in Ids gh'o to the libraiT, Lotus found Mary 
ox[)hdning iiow ‘ a gontleip.jm at Linni,’ who liad long profc.ssed 
to eovot so good a Merk as Madison, laid, on the break-up of 
their firm, offered him a coiifideiilial ])ost, for wldch ho w’as well 
littoil by Ids knowledge of the ISpanisli language*and the South 
American trade, to receive the caigoes gent home. ‘ In truth,’ 
said Louis, coming in, ‘ 1 had reason to» bo proud of iliy pupil. 
Wo could 'never have found our way tlirougli the accounts 
without him ; ni.d the old Cornish manj whom \vc sent for from 
the ininas ga\e testimony to him sueli ^)s will do Mr. Holds- 
wrurth's heart g»)od. lJut nothing is c<|Uiil to Franipton’s taking 
him for a^JSpani.sh Don!* • 

' And ]^oor Delaford s witness was quite as much to his credit,* 
said ^lary. 

‘Ay! if Delnford had not bed'll equally willing to depose 
Rgain.st liim. when he was the apparent Catiline f said Louis. 
‘ Door Delaford 1 he w'as very useful to us, after all; and 1 
should be glad to know he had a better fate than going off to 
tlie diggings with a ycar*.s salary in his pocket !'* 

‘ Tlieu eveiything is settled ]’ asked his father. 

* A recent writer relates that lie found the near relation of a nobleman 
gaining a sc.anty livelihoixl as sliuc-black at the diggings. Query. Might 
not this be Mr. Ddafurdl 
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* Almost everythin". TIms mines are off our hands, and tho 

transfer will bo complet'd as anon as Oliver boa sent his signa- 
turo j tiud there’s quite enough saved to make t liem very coni- 
furtable. You have told mo nothing of them yet V , 

‘ They are nil very well. Jaine.s lias been coming hero twice 
a-week since I have been at home, ami liius been very nltcntive 
and pleasant; but 1 have not been at tho Terraco much. 'J’hcro 
never was sucli a houscfull of childi'cn. ‘ Oliver’s room «.s the 
only place where one is safe from falling over two or throe. 
However, they seem to liko it, and to think, tho yaoro the 
l)cttcr. James camti over hero ilio moiviing afler iiin boy was 
born, os much deligbt(‘d as if be had hiul any ])i'uspccts.' 

* A boy at last! Poor Mr. Dynovor I Hoes ho 4aIco it as 

an insult to his misfortunes V * 

* He seems as well pleased as they ; and, ’ji fact, I hope tho 

boy may not, alter all, bo unprovided for.* Mr.*!Manaell wroU> 
to offer to be godfather, and 1 thought I could not do otherwise 
than ask him to stay liorc. I am glad I did sn, forjio told im; 
that now ho ha.'J seen for Iniwelf tlic noble ^';iy they .ire going 
on in, be has in.adc4ip hi.s mind. He has no relation nearer than 
Isabel, and be means to make his will in favour of her son. 
He R.sked whether 1 would b«! u trastee; J>ut 1 wiid I was 
growing old, and had little dimbt yv^f would be gl.id enough. 
You will have i»lcnty of such work. Louis. It i* very il.iu* 
geroiis to be known a.s u good tnau-ufbu’^iue.s.s, and good- 
naiured.’ • 

‘ Pray, bow dpea Jem l>ear itf 

* With tolerable equanimity. It maybe many yeari. before 
the child’4S affected by*it, if Mrs. Mansell has it fur licr life. 
Besides, James is a wi.ser man than he u.sfd to bo.’ 

* He h.as been somewhat like liobiuson Cnrsoe's old goat,’ said 

Louis. * Poor J cm ! tlie fall and tho scanty fai'o tamed him. 
I liked him so well before, that I did not know hdw much better 
1 was jet to like him. Mary, you must see his workhouse. 
(Jiving up his time to it da ho doe.s, he does infiniitu good 
there.’ • 

* Yes, Mr. Calcott says that ho lives in fear of some one 
offering him a living,’ said'Lord Ormersfield. 

* And the dear old Giraffe T said Louis. 

* Clara? She is looking almost handsome. I wish some 
good man would marry her. She would niiiko an excellent 
wife.’ 

* 1 am not ready to spare her yet,* said Mary; * I must make 
acquaintauce with her before any excellent man carrioH her off'.* 

* But tliore is a marriage that will surprise you,' said tho 
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Karl; ‘ }'(iur cKlcbl cousin, whose name I can never remem¬ 
ber—’ 

* Virginia,’ cried Loiiia. * Captain Lonsdale, I hope T 

‘ ’yVIuit could have made you fix ou himi’ 

* Because the barricades could not have been in vain, and lie 

was an excellent follow, to whom I owe a great deal of grati¬ 
tude. }Ie kept iny aunt's terrors in abeyance most gallantly; 
and little Virginia drank in his words, and built up a hero! 
But how was it 1’ ■' 

* You i^nnember that Lady Conway would not take our ad¬ 
vice, and stay quietly tsb homo. Ou the first steamer she fell 
in with this captain, and it seems that she was helpless enougli, 
without hfi* former butler, to bo very grateful to him for 
managing lier pa.s.sports and conducting her through Germany. 
And the concluHi(«i was, that she herself had encouraged him 
so far, that slioVeally had not any justification in refusing when 
ho proposed fol* the young lady, as he is fairly provided for.* 

‘ My j)ooy aunt! No one ever ])ities her wdien she is ‘ hoist 
with lior own petanl!’ 1 am glad*poor Virginia is to be happy 

ill lier own "wav.’ * 

‘1 i})iall send iny foiigrntuliilions to-rnorrow,’siiid the Earl, 
smiling triuni]»lianViy, ‘ami a piece of intelligence of my own. 
At 11.13.M. CoTi.snl'S, J jiifiju—what day was it, Louis 1’ 

Mary ran away to take off her honnot, as much surprised by 
the Earl’s inirtli as if slic had seen primroses in December. Yet 
such blos.soms are soinctknos temiitcd forth; and aflbction was 
breathing something like a second spring on tjio life so long 
unnaturally chilled and blighted. If his shoulders were bowed, 
his figui'o had lo.st much of its rigidity; and though diis locks 
were thinned and whitened, and his countenance slightly aged, 
yet the softeiu'd look and the more frequent smile had smoothed 
away the^sterriuoss, and'givcii gentleness Jto liis dignity. 

No sooner was she out of the room than Lord Ormersfield 
asked, ‘ And wliat have you done with the Spanish M'oman? 

I’lie iiAswcr excited a peal of laughter, which made Louis 
stand aglffi-st, both at such unprecedented merriment and at the 
cause ; for hitherto lie had so entirely felt with Mary, as never 
to have seen the ludicrous a.s{)ect of the elopement. Presently, 
however, lio was ainiised by perceiving that his fether not 
merely regaixlcd it as a relief from an embarrassing charge, but 
ns an entire acquittal for his own conscience for a^y slanders he 
had formerly believed of Dona Rosa. 

Louis briefly explained that, the poor lady being provided for 
by Robson’s iuvestincnb^ in America, ho had thought it right 
tbit the Ponsonby share of the firm should bear the loss through 
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t-bese embezzlements; and he had found tlmt her extiuvagance 
had made such inroads on the property, that while the Dynuvor 
share (always tlie largest) resulted in a fair coin]>eteuce, Louiii 
bad saved nothing out of tho wreck of the Ponsonby a0airs but 
AViary herself. * Can you excuse it, father 1* he said, with all the 
old ^bonnaire manner. 

* You will never bo a rich man, Louis. You and she will 

liavo soino cares, but —' and liis voice grew tiuck—‘ you are 
rich in what makes life happy. You havo left me nothing 
more to ask or wish for 1* • 

‘Except that I may bo worthy of*lier, father. Yon first 
taught mo how she ought to be loved. You havo been very 
patient with me all this time. I feel as if 1 fntigiF thank you 
for her —* and then, changing his tone as she opened the door—■ 
* Look at her now she has her bonnet ofT-^does not she look 
natural T * 

‘ I am sure I feel so,' said Mary. * You know this always 
seemed more like home than anything else.’ • » 

‘ Yes, and now 1 do feel sflro that 1 havo you at last, Mary. 
That Moorish castfe of yours used to make mo afraid of waken¬ 
ing : it was so much fitter for Isabel’s fantastic V iscouuti By- 
the-bye, has slie brought that book out Y • , 

‘ Oh, yes; and James is nearly a» ^roud of it as he is of his 
son. He actually wanted me to read it! lie te^ls me it is 
selling very well, and 1 hope it may really bring them in soiiie- 
thing.* • 

‘ Now, thcn-*-there’s tho tea. Sit down, Mary, a»»d look 
cxrvctly as you did the morning I came home jiud found you.’^ 

* I’m afraid I cannot,*said Mary, looking up in his face with 

an arch, deprecating expression. • 

* Why not Y 

* Don’t you know that I am so much 1iapj)ier !’• , 

Before breakfast next morning Fitzjucelyn must visit hU 

farm, and Mary must come ^itli liiin. 

How delicious was that English morning after tlieir voyage ; 
the slant rays of tho sun silvering tho turf, and castingVainhows 
across the gossamer threads fp^m one brown bent to another; 
the harvest fields on the slopes dotted with rich sheaves of 
wheat; the coppices, in their summer glory, here and there 
touched with the gold of early autumn, and the slofMss' and 
meadows brigjit with lively green,,a pleasant change for eyes 
fresh from the bare, rugged mountain-side and the rank un¬ 
wholesome vegetation of Panama. Shaggy little Scottish oxen 
were feeding on the dewy grass, their black coats looking sleek 
in the sun beyond the long shadows of the thorns; but as Mary 
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■aid, laughing, ‘Only Farmer Fitzjocelyn’s cattle came here 
now ;* and nhe stopped more than once to be introduced to some 
notable animal, or to hear the lilstory of experiments in fatting 
beasts. 

‘ There! tlioy have found you out! That’s for you,* said 
liOtii.i, as a uu*n y peal of bells broke out from the church tower 
and came joyously up^ through the tranquil air. * Yes, Orraers- 
ficld, you are greeting a friend ! You may be very glad, old 
place] I wish Air. lloldsworth would come up to breakfast! 
Is it too ivet for you this way, Mary V 

Tljis way was into FA*ny dt;ll, and Alary answered, ‘ Oh, no- 
no ; it is where I most wanted to go with you. Wo have never 
been tlicre^^ogelher sinee—’ 

‘ No, you never would walk with me after T could go alone!' 
■aid Louis, with a^)l avful tone of reproach, veiling deep feeling. 

In silence lib hatufed her down the rocky steps, plunging 
deeper among tho hazels and rowan-trees; then pausing, he 
turned asid^ tlior lu.xuriant leaves of a tuft of hartstongue, and 
showed lier, cut on»a stone, veiled'both by tho verdure and tho 
form of the rock, the letters— 

• Deo Qratias, 

. • L. F. 1847. 

• • • 

*I like that!’ was all'that Mary’s full heart allowed her to 
nay. * 

* Yes,’ said Louis,* ‘ I feel quite as thanuful for the accident ns 
for the preservation.’ 

‘ And that dear lutunma was with us,* added AJary. * Between 
her and you, it was a blessing to us all^ 1 see these lettci's are 
not new; you must have cut them out*long ago.’ * 

‘ As so(fti as I could get hero without help,’ he answered. * I 
thought I should be able to find the very spot where I lay, by 
remembering the cross which tho bare* mountain-ash boughs 
made against the sky ; hut by that time they Avere all leaf and 
flower; ^nd now, do you see, them they are, with the fruit just 
formed and blushing.’ 

‘Like other tilings,’ said Alaiy, reaching after tho spray; 
* once all blossom, now—’ • 

‘ Fruit very unripe,’ as ho said, between a smile and a sigh -; 
*but there is some encouragement in the world after all, and 
every project of mine lias not tunied out like my two sjiecimcns 
of cojiper ore. You remember them, Alary, and our first es* 
counter.' 

‘ Bemembcr it I’ said Mary. ‘ I don’t think I forget a day 
of that summer.’ * 

‘ What 1 brought you here for,* said Louis, ‘ was to ask you 
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t/t let ino do what 1 have long wished—to let me put the luttci 
hi hefo1‘ 

* I think you miglit have done it without leave,* said Mary. 

* So 1 might at first, but by the time 1 oamo hero agaiu, 
Mary, you had become in my ostiuKition ‘ a little more than 
kin,' and lc58 than—no, I wont say that, but one could not 
treat you os comfortably as Clara. I lost a cousin one August 
day, and never found her again I’ 

* hJ’cver V 

*Never~l>nt the odd thing is, that I cannot bclwvo that 
what I did find lias been avray these sevdn ycni's.* 

* Yes, that is very strange,* said Mary; * I have felt it so. 
We do seem to understand and guess each other’s thoughts m 
if we liad been going on together all this time. I In lievo it is 
because you gave me the first impulse to ihi.ik, and taught mo 
the w.ay.’ 

* And I know who first taught me to think to any purpose,* 
raid Louis, smiling. ' Hut who is this dcsccnditig oi^ usi* 

It w^as the Spanish gentlethan, reddening all over at such an 
encounter, in niid-cfirccr towards ‘her at the Terrace,* and mutter¬ 
ing something, breathless and almost surly, about begging pardon. 

‘Look here, Tom,’ said Louis, liftiii" the deaves show the 
letters. * Tlmt is all I over could feet on tliat matter, and bo 
should you. There, no more‘about it,—^you want* to bo on 
your way; and tell Mr. I'lost that we shail beat Korthwold 
in the afternoon.’ • 

About hidf 041 hour after, Clara was delicately bloi^ing the 
dust out of the wreath of forget-me-uots oii the pi'Pcelain 
shepherdess’s hat, when shriek resounded through the house, 
and, barely saving the Arcadian in her start, site rushi^d dowu- 
staira James, in his shirt-sleeves,'was already on his way to 
the kitchen. There Kitty was found, tbo much frightened to 
run away, making lunges with the toasting-for’lc at a blatk- 
beardc'l figure, who held in his arms Charlotte Arnold, in n fit 
of the almost forgotten hysterics. The workhouse girl shrieker) 
for the police; Jane was at Master Oliver’s door, pre^red for 
Bight or defence; Isabel stood on the stairs, with her baby in 
, her arras, and her little flock clinging to her skirts, when Cluxa 
darted back, laughing too much to speak distinctly, os she trietl 
to explain who the ruffian really was. * And Louis is coming, 
and Mary I Ph! Isabel, he has her at last! Oh t Jem ! 
Jem 1 did we ever want dear granny so much 1 1 always knew 
it would come right at last! Jane, Jane, do you hear. Lord 
Fiizjocelyn is married 1 Let me in; l,iuu.st go and tell Uncle 
Oliver r 
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Jiiiiios loolvt'cl ut niid mul in her smile Clara*s final 

ncqiiitlul from all suspicions beneath the Ui^iity of both. 
Uncle Oliver would have dami)eU her joy, had it been in his 
potVer. He f'ave tip hi.s afrair.s a.s hopele.s.'4, as soon a.s he found 
that young Fitzjoc’elyn had only madt; tln:m aii excu.so for get¬ 
ting married, and he was so excessively angry vith her for 
being happy, that slm found she must carry her joyous face out 
of liLs sight. 

It wa.s not easy to bo a dignified steady governess that 
morning, and wlien the les.sons were finished, she C(»iild have 
danced home all the way. She had scarcely rt'ached the Ter- 
iiico gate, when the well-kiiown sound of the wheels was 
heard, aiui^'n .another moment she was betwetai the two dear 
cousins; Fitzjocelyn’s eyes dancing with ghnlsorncness, and 
Mary’s Ijroad U’airquU hi’ow and frank kindly smile, free frcni 
the shadow of, a single cloud ! Clara's heart lea}>t up with joy, 
Joy full and unmixed, the guerdon of the spirit untouched by 
vanity or adfishnes-s, without one taint that could have mor¬ 
tified into joalou.s, dis.ij)pointed jiain. It was bliss to one of 
those whom she loved bt'st; it was tlie w inning of a brotlicr 
and .si.ster, and [»crlmps Clara’s life had never hatl a h:vpj)ier 
moment. , 

lAird Ormorsfield eouiu have.thanked her for that joyous, 
muocent w^eleome. ILo had paid her attentions ftr his son’.s 
sake, of whicli lie had become rather ashamed ; and as Louis 
and Mary hastened on to meet .Tames and l.sabel, he detained 
her for a moment, to say .some special words of kiudiie.s.s. 
Clara, porhajis, had an intuitive perception of his meaning, and 
reference to her past heiress estate, for she laughed gaily, and 
Baid, ‘ Ye.S, I never was more glad of anything! He w'lis bo 
patient that I w'aa sure ho deserved it! I aUyays tru-sted to 
Bueli a tune as this, when ho used to talk to me for w'ant of 
dear grandmamma.’ 

Mary was led u[jstaii*s to be introduced to the five children, 
•while the gentlemen wont over the siccoiiuts in Oliver’s room. 
Knougli had been rescued from the ruin to secure, not wealth, 
but fair competence ; the mines were disposed of to a company 
which "would pay the value by instalments, and all the re¬ 
mainder of the business was in train to be easily wound up by 
Mr. Ward. Mr. Dynevor’s gratitude wnis not overpowering; 
be was short and dry, privately couvinced that he could have 
mauageil matters raucli better himself, and charging all the loss 
on Fitzjocelyn’s folly in letting Holton escape. But, though 
James was hurt at his *unthankfulues3, and Lord Ormerafield 
could Imve been very angry, the party most concerned did not 
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take it much to heart; ho believed he hail done his best, but an 
experienced eye might detect blunders, and he knew it was 
haid to trust uffuirs out of one’s own hands. 

Even the Earl was glad to escajjo to the sitting-room, thodgh 
every one was talking at once, and Morey the loudest; and 
Louis, as the children would call him in spito of their 
rnanima, was at once seized on by Kitty to be introduced to 
* our brother.’ 

‘ And what is his name, Kitty ?* 

‘Woland 1’ shouted all the young ladies in chorus. 

^Sir Woland is in the honk that inaiuina did make,'said 
Kitty. 

Louis looked at Isabel with laughing eyes. “ 

‘It was Undo Oliver’s great wish,’ she said, ‘and wo did 
not wish to remcnibcr the days of Sir Hubert.^ 

Bef(»ro Lord Ormcrsfiehl w'as quite deafened, Loqia recolleclcd 
that thby must show Mary at the House JVautifiil; and they 
took leave. The .JC;irl begged Janie.s to come tiaek 40 dinner 
with them, and Louis asked if Clara couhl not find room hi tho 
carriage too. It wils the earnest of what Orinerslield was to 
be to her henceforth, and she was all delight, and canu!.siiH^s to 
be alloweil to walk home with James hy stslrliglit.* And the 
evening ri'alized all she could \\;ish. Hrio gentlemen had their 
convers.ition in the ilining-rooTn, and ]^Iaiy and Clara Sat on the 
steps together in the warm twilight, and talkVd of gmnny ; and 
C.aia poured out all that Mary did not yet know of Louis. 

‘) hear you liave been in hysterics again,’had bi-ec Lord 
Fitzjocelyu’s greeting to Qharlotte. ‘ Vou are jiroparcd i ir the 
consequences.' * 

Charlotte was prepared. The mntuiil pardon had not been 
very bard to gain, and Tom had only to coiuhat Iut ileclarations 
that it wiw downright presumptuous for ^icr to have mere than 
ma.ster had a year, and lior protests that she could not leave her 
mistress and the dear children in their poverty. The tidings 
that they were relieved from their pi-escnt straits answered this 
scruple, and Charlotte was a pretty picture of shrinking exul¬ 
tation when she conducted her betrothed to Mrs. Martha, who, 
however, declared that she would not take his hundred and 
eighty pounds a year—no, nor twice that,—to marry him in 
that there black beard. 

Mrs. Beckett made bim exceedingly welcome, and ho spent 
the cbief part of his time at Ko. 5, where he was much more 
at ca.se than at Ormersficld. He confessed that, though not 

f iven to bashfulncss before any man, there was someibing in 
Ir. Frampton’s excessive civility that quite ovcrcime him, *Hjd 
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made him always cx]:)oct to bo kicked out of doors tlio next 
minute for saucincss. 

Charlotte’s whirlwinds of feeling had nearly expended them- 
selves in that one shock of meeting. The years of cheerful toil, 
and the weeks of grief and suspense, had been good training for 
that silly little heart, and the prospect of her new duties brought 
on hejp a sobering sebsc of responsibility. She would always bo 
tender and clinging, but the fragrant woodbine would be trained 
round a sound, sturdy oak, and her modesty, gentleness, and 
sincerity, gave every promise of her being an excellent wife. 

Tom had little time to spare before undertaking his new 
oniee, aud«it was better that the parting shoubl be speedy, for 
it was a grievous one, both to tlio little bride and to Isabel and 
tbo cbildrcn. Fr^'cnd rather than servant, her place could bo 
ill 8uj>plicd by tlic two maids who were coming in her room, 
and Isabel could liavu found it in her licart to synipatliiz,o with 
JVlercy and Salquie in their detestation of the black man who 
was coining to tiiko away their dear Charlotte. 

Clara’s first outlay, on her restoration to comparative wealth, 
was on Chai'lotte’s wedding-dress. It was a commission given 
to Mary, when with Fitzjocelyn, she went to London for one 
day, to put the final streko to the dissolution of the unfortunato 
f irm, and to rejoice Aunt Meliccnt with the sight of her happU 
ness. 

Good old iMiss Ponsonby’s heart was some degrees softer and 
loss narrow than formerly. She bad a good many prejudices 
left, but she did not venturo on such sweeping censures as in 
old times, and she would have welcomed Lord Ormc^rsfield with 
real cordiality, for the sake of liis lovo to her Mary. Indeed, 
Ixmiss fiiscinations and ISTary’s bright face had almost persuaded 
her into coming homoLwitli them ; but the confirmed Londoner 
prevailed, and slio had a tyrant maid-servant, who would not let 
her go, even to the festival at Ormcrsficld in honour of her niece. 

The Farl was bent on rt^joicings for his son’s marriage, and 
Louis dexterously managed that the banquet should take place 
cm the day fixed for Tom’s wedding, thus casting off all oppres* 
sive sense* of display, by regarding it as Madison’s feast instead 
of his own. Clara, who seemed to have been set free from gover- 
iicas tasks solely to be tlie willing slave of all the world, worked 
as hard as Maiy and Louis at all the joyous arrangements; nor 
was the festival itself^ like many such events, less bright than 
the pref ions toils. 

The wedding took place in Ormersfield Church, on a bright 
September morning; James Frc»t performed the marriage, 
Lord Fitxjocelyn gave the bride away, and little Kitty was the 
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Lridosmaid. Tho ring was of Peruvian gold, and the brooch 
that clasped the bride’s lace collar was of silver from the Sail 
Benito mine. In her white bonnet and dove-coloured silk^ she 
looked as simple and ladylike os she vraa pretty, and a very 
graceful contrast to her Sjmnish gentleman bridegroom. 

The Ormcrsfield kowling-grecu, which was wont to bo so still 
and deserted, hemmed in by the dark ildk belt, beheld aucli a 
scene as had not taken place there since its present master was a 
boy. There were long tables spread for guests of all ranks and 
degrees Louis bad his own way witii the invitations, and had 
gathered a miscellaneous host. Sir Miles Oakstead had come 
to see his old friend made happy, and to smile os hi^was in tra¬ 
duced to the rose-coloured pastor in his glass case. 'Mr. Calcott 
was there, and Mrs. Calcott, all feuds with JHrs. James Frost 
long since forgotten ; and Sir Gilbert Brewster shone in his 
coloiu'l’s uniform,—for Jjady FitzjoccIyn had iu«:iinatcd a spe¬ 
cial (fesiro that all the menibers of the yeoinanyy should appear 
in costume; ant> many a yupug farmer’s wife and sister caino 
all the more proiuUy, in the fond belief tlial her own peculiar 
hero looked in his Idiu! and silver ‘as well as Lord Fit/jocelyn 
himself.* And Miss Mercy Faithfull was t^ore, watching over 
Oliver, to make up for the want of^ber sister. And old Mr 
Walby was bowing and gossr)>ing with many a pg,tient; and 
Jame.s, Avith his little browji woman in liiiit hand, was looking 
after the {>arty of paupers for w’hoin ha hud obtained a lioliday; 
and Mr. IfolUsworth was keeping guard over his village boys, 
whose respectable parents remained in two separate throngs, 
male aii(^ female ; and •Clara Frost was here, there, and oveiy- 
wherc—now setting I^fTs. llichardson at e;ise, now carrying 
little Mercy to look at the baud, aow conveying away Salome 
when frightened, now finding a mother/or a village child taken 
with a sobbing fit of shyness, now conducting a stray Schoolboy 
to Ills com[)anions, now running up for a few gay words to her 
old un..le, to make sure that ho was neither chilly nor tired. 
How pleasant it was to her to mingle with grouj) after group 
of people, and hetir from one and another how handsome and 
how happy Lord Fitzjocclyn looked, and Lady Fitzjocelyn quiljo 
beautiful; and, tlien, as they walked from j)arty to party, 
setting all at,case and leaving pleased looks wherever they 
went, to cross them now and then, and exchange a blithe smile 
or merry’ remdxk. 

No melancholy ga[)s here! thought she, as she hblped l>cr 
tpaclo to the easy chair prepared for him at the dinuer-table ; 
no r{)iritless cuiiosity, no forced attempts to display what uo 
. one felt! 
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Tliero must needs be toasts, and such as thought themselTes 
assembled for the sake of the ' marriage in high life/ -were taken 
by surprise when Lord Fitzjocelyn rose, and began by thanking 
those assembhHl for assisting in doing honour to tho event of 
the day—the marriage of two persons, for each of whom he 
himself as well as those most dear to him felt the warmest 
respect and gratitude for essential services and disinterested 
attachment, alike in adversity and in prosperity. Unpleasant 
as ho know it was to have such truths sjiokeu to one’s face, he 
could not'deny himself the satisfaction of expressing a portion 
of tho esteem and reverence he felt for such noble conduct as 
had been djsjtlaycd by those whoso health he had tho pleasure 
to propose—^Mr. and Mi*s. Thomas jNIadison. 

‘There/ was his aside, as ho sat down, ‘I OTily hope T have 
!iot made him f.urly j poor fellow, I have put him in a predica¬ 
ment, but it cculd not be otherwise !’ r 

Clara had tears in her eyes, but not like tljosc she haef shed 
at Chcvelei^h \ Panics gave Louis a look of lu'artfelt gnititudo, 
bowed tho lowest to tho happy pair, and held up littlo Kitty 
that her iniitiitive nod and sip might not bo lost ujion them. 

Mrd* Beckett said, ‘Well, I never 1 If ever a girl deserved 
it/ choked, u'nd flourished her white handkerchief; Frampton 
saluted like iny Lord and Loiiia XIV. rolled into one; and 
Warren and Gervaa privately agreed that they did not know 
what was coming of the wmrld, since Marksedgo poachers had 
only to go to foreign parts to bo coined goold in the silver 
mines. Mi*s. Madison’s pretty face was all blushes, smiles, and 
tcc-rs. Mr. Madison rose to reply with unexpected alacrity, and 
liOuis was soon relieved from anxiety, aY least, os far as regarded 
his eloquence, for he thought in the majestic S][Kinish idiom, 
and translated os he went-— 

* My Lbrds/ ho began, ‘ gentlemen and'ladies and neighbonrs, 
my Ijord Fitzjocelyn luis done my wife and myself an honour as 
unlookod for as undeserved; and the manner of the favour is 
such tliat we shall carry the gmteful remembrance to the end 
of our lives. He has been so condescending as to speak of such 
services ns it was in our power to render; but he has passed 
over ill silence that which gives him a claim to the utmost that 
1 could place at his feet. He will forgive me for speaking 
openly; for 1 cannot refrain from disburtheniug my mind, and 
letting you know, even more than you are at present aware of,' 
what youf Senor—what your Lord truly is. Most of you have 
known me but too welL It is not ten years since I was a rude,' 
untaught boy upon tho heath, such as a large proportion of 
tiioso prcsait would dcpin beneath their notice: Loid FiUc 
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jocnlyn did not think so. His kindness of manner and encoei- 
raging words awakened in me now life and energy. Ue gave 
mo his time and his teaching, and, what was far more, lie ^ave 
mo his sympathy and Ids example. It Wiis these which gave 
vitality to lf«sons dimly understood, or wliicli had fallen dead 
on my ears, when only heatxl in iny irn'gnlar attendance at 
school. liut the work in me wJls tardy, and at first 1 requited 
his kindness with presumption, insuhordinatJoii, and careless¬ 
ness. Then, whm 1 had been dismissed, ami when my wilful 
neglect had occasioned the accident of which th<i traiajs aro still 
only too visible, then, did [ not merit to 1)0 exposcnl ami cast off 
for everl J knew it, and I fled, as if 1 could leave,,h'hind mo 
my grief and my sliamo. Little <lhl I dare to guess’ that lui was 
dealing with me as though I had been Jiis own brother, and 
scrupulously concealing my share in the niisforiuno. Wlien 1 
rctunied, sullen .and overwhelmed, ho alone,—,,os! ami while 
still suffeTing severely—.spoke a kind wonl to mo, nn<l oxerted 
himself to res(^ mo from ♦he utter ruin nml degradation to 
whhih despair w'oidd have l<‘d me. Ho plal^d mo in the, situ¬ 
ation which conducted mo to my present position; he gave mo 
the impulse to improve myself; and, above all, ho infused into 
me the principles without which tlio.iist would have been more 
temptations. If I liavo blest* l)eyond my dy.serts—if J 
have been })rosperous beyond reasonable exp»?etation—if, among 
numerous failurejj, I have witlistood some evils—all, under the 
greatest and highest Benefactor, is owing W the kindness, and, 
above all, to tlie generous forbearance, of Lonl Eit/jocelyn. I 
wish I oould testify nty gratitude in any better manner than 
by speaking of him to*his face; but I am sure you will all 
drink his liealth more heartily, if possDde, for knowing one 
more trait in addition to your own pe”SonaI experience of his 
character!* ^ 

Alas I that all things hidden, and yet to be proclaimed on the 
house-tops, w'ould bear the light as well as Fitzjocolyi .’s secret! 
The revelation of this unobtrusive act of patience and b^rbcarance 
excited a perfect tumult of eiiihusinsm among persons already 
worked up to great ardour fof one bo beloved ; and shouts, and 
even tears, on every side strove in vain to express the response 
to Madison’s words. 

Too bad, Tom I 'was Louis’s muttered comment 
*You are paid in your own coin,’ retorted Mary, raising her 
glistening eyes, full of archness. 

• ‘I perceive it is no surprise to you, Lady Fitqocelyni' said 
Sir Miles Oakstead; ♦and, I own, nothing from that quarter* 
(nodding at Louis) * surprises me greatly 

N N,. 
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‘She pmetised eavcsJroppiii;:',’ sai<l Louui, ‘when the poor fel¬ 
low was relieving his mind by a conl'essioii to the pieaeut Mis. 
Madisoi).’ 

‘And 1 think Mrs. Madison and 1 deserve credit for having 
kept the s<!cret so long,’ said Mary. 

‘ It (‘-xplaiiiH,’observeil Mr. Iloldsworth. ‘I did not under¬ 
stand your power ovci'Madison,” 

‘It was th(i making of us both,’ said Louis ; ‘and a very fine 
8])neimi'n of the grandeur of that rough diamond. Jt elucidates 
what 1 have alwava said that if you can but find the one v\d* 
ner.dile place, there is a wonderful fund of nobleness in some of 
these peoph'.’ 

‘ Do you take, this genthunan as an average s[)ecimen?’ 

‘ I'ivmy ploughboy is not an undeveloped ^ladison ; but in 
every parisli tl?f*rn iinty be some one with eitlier the thinkimj 
or the rising element in Ids eomjMvsition ; and if the right i >gro- 
di«‘nt be not ailded, tlm feniieiitation will turn sour, as my 
negh'ct bad very nearly made it do w'ilh 1dm. ®'lJe w'ould have 
been a fine dniiiagogue by this time, if ho had ^lot laid agenoroiLS 
temper and Siiiiday-s< lio<jl fouiidalion.’ 

‘iltish!’ Haiti Mary, smiling—‘ ytui mnst not inorali/e. I 
believe you lire doing it that ])oor Farmer Norris may not catch 
your ov<!.' * 

Louis gave a dvlttiiuuire glance of resignation; and the 
fanner, rising in tlu' full ourreiit of fet'liiig caused by Madison’-s 
spetu-b, said, with thorough downright enmtion, that he knew it 
Was of no use to try to enlianee wdnit had been tilready so w'ell 
ex'[)ressed; but lie believed there was siareely a pcrso^i present 
who <litl not leel, eipially wiUi Mr. .Madison, the right to claim 
Lonl KityjiK-elyn as a iiersonr.l frimid,—.md an irrepressible hum 
t»f fervent assent prowd how' truly the farmer .s|Kiko. ‘ Yes,— 
each had*in turn experieiiet'd so much of his friemlly kindness, 
and, what was more, of Ids sympathy^^ that he could confidently 
ndirm tlifit there w'as scan'cly ono* in the neighlumrhood who 
had not Itiaint the iiew^s of hus happiness a.s if some good tiling 
had happi'ued to himself individually. They all ns one man 
were delightml to have 1dm at borite again, and to wish him joy 
of the lady, wdiom many of them knew already well enough to 
rejoice in w'elcondug liim for lier ow'n sake, as well as for that 
of Ixird Fitzjocelyn.’ 

Again and again did the dieera break forth—^h4arty, homely, 
and sincCi*e; and such were, the bright, tearful, loving eyes, 
which sought those of Fitzjocelyn on every side, that his own 
tilled 80 fast that all seeined diuuled and misty, and ho hastily 
strove to clear them as ho arose; but the swelling of his heart 
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bronglit tlie liappy dew again, and wotild scarcely let him find 
voice. ‘My frimids, my g«Hxl friends, you are nli very kind 
to mo. It is of no use to tell you how little 1 doservo it, In^ you 
know how much I ■wish to do so, ami hero is one who has helfMHl 
me, and who will help me. Wo thank you with all our hearts. 
You may well Avish my lather and mo joy, and yourselves too. 
Thank yon ; you should not lodk at mo V) kindly if ytui wish 
me to say more.’ 

The Karl, who had studied popularity as a usehil engino, 
but had ne.ver prized love heyond his *»wn family, w!is exceed- 
iimlv touched bv the nnhmr t)f enthusiastic allectiou that his 
son hatl obtained,—not by courting BullVagos, iij^ by gilts, not 
by )tron)i.s(^s, but simply by real open-hearte,«l love U) every one. 
Lord t >rmerstield himself eiune in for a deii^instratioii of warm 
h ' iing whi«-h he Avouhl cerhiinly never linwe sou.iifit nor obtained 
ten lb !ars ago, when he Avas yespected and looked up b) as an 
uprifinit representative of certain oi)inion.s ; but^personally, either 

dhliked or rcgAilled A\uih colibieas. * 

He knew Avhat Miese cheers Avero Avorih, and that even l''itz- 
jocelyn might not long be the popular hero ; but he Avas i^ot the 
le.ss gratifietl and tiiumpiiant, and felt no succijhs of his 
whole! lib; had been Avorth, tlie pre.s(g)4. • • 

‘ After all, (31iirji,’ sai<l Oliver Dynevetr, as Ins ^jepbew and 
nirce Avero assisting l»im to the cariiagc, /they have managed 
these things better than we did, tln?ugh they did not have 
Gunter.’ 

‘Gunter ean*t bring beart'.s love down from toAvn in .* 1k)x,’ 
said in a Hash vf indignation. ‘Ko, dear uncle, thwo 

are tilings that can't be got unless by living for tlusm.' 

‘Nor even by living for tliem, Clara,’ said James; ^you must 
live for something cls<*.’ i 

Lord Ormcrslield had heard these b-w last avoiMs, ifnd there 
was dceji tliought in liis^yo as ho bade his cousin faroAvell at 
the liall door. > • 

Clara was the last to take her place; and, as she turned 
round Avith a merry smile to wish him good-bye, he said, ‘ You 
have been making yourself veiy useful, Clam; I am afraid you 
have l*nd no time to enjoy yourself.’ 

‘ That’s a contradiction,’ said Clara, laughing; ‘ hero’s busy 
little Kitty, avIio never is thoroughly happy Imt when she 
thinks she is *useful, and I am chiM enough to bo of the same 
mind. I never Avas unhappy but when I was set lo c^joy my- 
It has been the mo4 beautiful day of my life. Tba^ 
yrj for it. Gf»od-bye !’ * 

The Earl crossed the hall, and found Mary standing alone on 
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the Terraco steps, looking out at tho curling smoke from the cot¬ 
tage chimneys, and on tlie cojipicejs and hedge-rows. < 

‘ yoR tired, my dear ? ’ ho said. 

‘ C)h no 1 1 was only thinking of dear mamma's persuading 
Louis to go on with the crumpled plans of those cottages. JIow 
happy she would he.’ 

* 1 v'os thinking of hop likewise,’ said the Earl. *8ho spoke 
truly when she told ino that ho might not be what I tluui wished 
to mak(} him, but something far better.’ 

Mary lof»ked up with .a satisfied smile of approval, saying, *I 
am so glad you think so.’ 

*Yes,’ sa’^'rjjord Ormei-sfield, ‘I have thought a good deal 
since. I have been alone here, and 1 tliink I see why l^ouis 
has done bettor than some of his elders. It seems to me that 
some of us haViJ not known tho duties that lay by the way-sido 
so to speak, from tlm main purpOJ^j.) of life. I wish I rotih' talk 
It over with yov\r mother, iny dear; wliat do you IhiuK she 
would say?’ ^ , 

Mary thought of lxiiiis’s vision of tho threads. * I think,’ she 
said. Jthat I have hoard her say sometliiug like it. The real 
aim of life is out of sight, and oven goml jwople are too apt to 
attach themselves to what, ^ tangible, like friendsbi]>, or family 
affection, oj} usefulness, or public spirit; but these are like the 
paths of glory which lead but to the grave, and no farther. It 
is tho single-hearted, faithful aim toward.s the one thing needful, 
to which all other things may ho added as mere accessories. It 
brings down strength and wisdom. It bring^ the life cver- 
IfCciting already to liegin in this life, and so makes the path 
shine more and more unto the perf'»<'t day ! 
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